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AUTHOR^S    PREFACE  TO  THE  THIRD  EDITION. 


Although  less  than  three  years  have  elapsed  since  the 
second  edition  of  this  book  was  published,  recent  advances  in 
chemistry  have  necessitated  a  complete  re-casting  of  several 
chapters.  That  treating  of  the  proteins  has  been  re-written, 
and  is  now  placed  after  the  sugars,  along  with  the  chapter  on 
amino-acids,  so  that  it  is  no  longer  an  appendix  to  the  system 
of  classification  of  organic  compounds,  but  is  incorporated  with 
it.  The  book  has  also  been  brought  up  to  date  by  numerous 
smaller  changes  and  additions,  and  by  the  deletion  of  obsolete 
matter. 

I  am  under  an  obligation  to  Dr.  Jamieson  Walker  in  the 
first  place  for  having  introduced  into  the  book  the  protein- 
classification  adopted  by  the  Chemical  Society  of  London, 
the  Enoush  Physiological  Society,  the  American  Physio- 
logical Society,  and  the  American  Society  of  Biological 
Chemists;  and  further  for  the  care  he  has  bestowed  on  the 
revision  of  this  new  edition. 

Besides  the  four  editions  of  the  original  Dutch  volume  and 
three  in  English,  seven  editions  of  this  book  have  been  published 
in  German,  two  in  Russian,  two  in  Italian,  and  one  in  Polish. 
A  French  edition  and  a  Japanese  edition  are  also  in  preparation. 

A.  F.  HOLLEMAN. 

Amstkbdam,  March,  1910. 
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AUTHOR'S  PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 


Recent  researches  on  the  constitution  of  benzene  have  shown 
that  neither  the  centric  formula  nor  any  of  the  other  formulae  sug- 
gested affords  a  wholly  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  observed 
facts.  I  have  therefore  thought  it  best  to  give  the  formulae  of 
Kekul^,  Vox  Baeyer,  and  Thiele  side  by  side,  with  a  brief  ex- 
planation of  each. 

Professor  Ciamician's  lecture  before  the  German  Chemical 
Society  has  given  me  the  opportunity  of  rewriting  completely  the 
chapter  on  pyrrole. 

The  fifth  edition  of  the  German  translation  of  this  book  has 
been  published,  and  it  has  also  been  translated  into  Italian  and 
Russian. 

When  this  book  is  read  for  the  first  time,  the  matter  printed 
from  small  type  should  be  omitted,  as  it  contains  numerous  refer- 
ences to  subsequent  portions  of  the  text.  Such  references  are  in 
great  measure  avoided  in  the  part  printed  from  large  type. 

A.  F.   HOLLEMAN. 

Amstbrdam,  Januftiy,  1907. 
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AUTHOR'S  PREFACE  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 


Most  of  the  short  text-books  of  Organic  Chemistry  contain  a 
great  number  of  isolated  facts;  the  number  of  compounds  described 
in  them  is  so  considerable  as  to  confuse  the  beginner.  Moreover, 
the  theoretical  grounds  on  which  this  division  of  the  science  is 
based  are  often  kept  in  the  background;  for  example,  the  proofs 
given  of  the  constitutional  formulae  frequently  leave  much  to  be 
desired.  However  useful  these  books  may  be  for  reference,  they 
are  often  ill-suited  for  text-books,  as  many  students  have  learned 
from  their  own  experience. 

In  this  book  I  have  endeavoured  to  keep  the  number  of  uncon- 
nected facts  within  as  narrow  limits  as  possible,  and  to  give  promi- 
nence to  the  theory  underlying  the  subject.  For  this  reason,  a 
proof  of  the  structure  of  most  of  the  compounds  is  given.  This  was 
not  possible  for  the  higher  substitution-products  of  the  aromatic 
series,  so  that  the  methods  of  orientation-  employed  in  it  are  de- 
scribed in  a  special  chapter. 

Physico-chenucal  theories,  such  as  the  laws  of  equilibrium, 
ionization,  and  others,  are  becoming  more  and  more  prominent  in 
organic  chemistry.  I  have  attempted  in  many  instances  to  show 
how  useful  they  are  in  this  branch  of  the  science.  Such  important 
technical  processes  as  the  manufacture  of  alcohol,  cane-sugar,  etc., 
are  also  included.  The  book  is  essentially  a  text-book,  and  makes 
no  claim  to  be  a  "Beilstein  *'  in  a  very  compressed  form. 

I  am  deeply  indebted  to  Dr.  A.  Jamieson  Walker  for  the  excel- 
lent way  in  which  he  has  carried  out  the  difficult  task  of  translating 
this  book  from  the  original  second  Dutch  edition  into  English. 
I^astly,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  it  has  also  been  translated  into 
German,  the  second  edition  having  just  appeared,  and  that  an 
Italian  edition  is  in  preparation. 

A.    F.    HOLLEMAN. 
Groninoen,  Netherlands.  Noveml>er,  1902. 


EDITOR'S   PREFACE  TO  THE   THIRD  EDITION. 


The  manuscript  for  the  third  edition  has  been  carefully 
revised,  and  many  alterations  and  additions  have  been  made. 
I  have  to  thank  Professor  Holleman  for  the  large  amount  of 
time  and  energy'  he  has  devoted  to  this  work.  The  re-arrange- 
ment of  the  matter  has  made  it  necessary  to  re-number  the 
paragraphs  from  §  199  onwards,  a  fact  to  be  borne  in  mind 
when  comparing  the  present  issue  with  previous  editions. 

To  several  readers  who  have  drawn  my  attention  to  errors  in 
the  text  and  to  other  points  needing  revision,  and  thus  mate- 
rially assisted  me  in  preparing  the  manuscript  for  the  press,  I 
desire  to  express  my  sense  of  obligation. 

A.  Jamieson  Walker. 
Dkbbt,  England,  March,  1910. 
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EDITOR'S  PREFACE  TO  THE  SECX)ND  EDITION. 


The  demand  for  the  first  English  edition  of  this  text^book,  pub- 
lished four  years  ago,  has  been  so  great  as  to  exceed  anticipation, 
and  it  has  been  necessary  to  print  a  short  edition  from  the  existing 
plates  during  the  revision  of  the  text  for  the  present  issue. 

The  translation  is  based  on  the  third  Dutch  edition  of  the 
author's  "Leerboek  der  Organische  Chemie,"  but  the  progress  of 
the  science  has  necessitated  numerous  and  extensive  alterations.  I 
have  to  thank  Professor  Holleman  for  the  great  trouble  he  has 
taken  in  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  the  large  amount  of  new 
work  now  included.  The  resetting  of  the  whole  hook,  from  new 
type  specially  cast,  has  enabled  me  to  rewrite  the  text  completely. 

1  am  again  indebted  to  Dr.  Owen  E.  Mott  for  important  aid; 
to  Pirofessor  Senier  for  valuable  advice  and  criticism;  and  to  many 
others  for  their  kind  expressions  of  appreciation  and  commendation. 

References  in  the  text  to  "Laboratory  Manual  "  allude  to  my 
translation  of  Professor  Holleman's  "Laboratory  Manual  of  Or- 
ganic Chemistry  for  Beginners,"  published  by  Messrs.  John  Wiley 
&  Sons.  This  work  constitutes  an  appendix  to  the  text-book,  and 
should  be  employed  as  a  guide  to  laboratory  work  prior  to  that 
systematic  course  of  preparations  essential  to  progress  in  the  study 
of  organic  chemistry. 

A.  Jamieson  Walker. 

Derby,  England,  January,  1907. 
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EDITOR^S  PREFACE  TO  THE  FIRST   EDITION. 


The  cordial  reception  met  with  by  Professor  Holleman's 
"Leerboek  der  Organische  Chemie  "  in  Holland,  as  well  as  by  Dr. 
Hof's  translation  in  Germany,  makes  it  desirable  that  English- 
speaking  students  of  chemistry  should  share  in  the  advantages 
derived  from  its  publication  by  their  fellow-students  on  the  Con- 
tinent of  Europe. 

This  translation  is  from  the  second  Dutch  edition,  published 
last  year,  and  has  been  revised  and  added  to  by  Professor  Holle- 
MAN  and  myself  so  as  to  make  it  as  up-to-date  as  possible.  An 
Italian  translation  of  this  English  edition  is  now  in  preparation. 
The  *'  Inorganic  Chemistry  **  referred  to  in  the  text  is  Dr.  Cooper's 
translation  of  Professor  Holleman's  "Leerboek  der  Anorganische 
Chemie/'  published  last  April  by  Messrs.  John  Wiley  &  Sons. 

I  have  to  express  my  thanks  to  Professor  Holleman  for  the 
great  care  bestowed  by  him  on  the  work  of  revision;  to  Dr.  Owen 
E.  MoTT  for  his  valuable  assistance;  to  Professor  Senier  of 
Queen's  College,  Galway,  for  reading  the  proof  and  making  many 
important  suggestions;  to  Dr.  John  E.  Mackenzie  of  the  Birkbeck 
Institution,  London,  for  reading  part  of  the  proof;  to  Dr.  Hermon 
C.  Cooper  of  Syracuse  University  for  the  note  regarding  the  law 
regulating  the  sale  of  alcohol  in  the  United  States;  and  to  Messrs. 
John  Wiley  &  Sons  for  the  excellent  way  in  which  they  have  pre- 
pared the  book  for  publication. 

A.  Jamieson  Walker. 

Derby,  England,  Deoember,  1902. 

•  •  • 
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ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY. 


INTRODUCTION. 

X.  Organic  Chemistry  is  the  Chemistry  of  the  Carbon  Com- 
pounds. The  word  ** organic"  has  now  lost  its  historic  meaning, 
given  it  at  a  time — the  beginning  of  last  c.entury — when  it  was 
thought  that  the  substances  which  occur  in  organized  nature,  in 
the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  could  only  be  formed  under 
the  influence  of  a  special,  obscure  force,  called  the  vital  force. 
Several  unsuccessful  attempts  to  prepare  artificially  such  *' or- 
ganic" substances  promoted  this  belief.  Until  about  the  year 
1840,  it  was  so  general  that  Berzelius  still  thought  that  there 
was  but  little  hope  of  ever  discovering  the  cause  of  the  difference 
between  the  behaviour  of  the  elements  in  the  mineral  kingdom 
and  in  living  bodies.  Organic  chemistry  included  the  study  of 
those  compounds  which  occur  in  plants  and  animals,  as  well  as  of 
the  more  or  less  complicated  decomposition-products  which  could 
be  prepared  from  these  compounds  by  various  means.  Among 
the  latter  many  were  known  which  were  not  found  in  nature,  but 
it  was  thought  impossible  to  build  up  a  compound  body  from  its 
decomposition-products,  or  to  obtain  an  organic  compound  from 
its  elements. 

In  the  year  1828,  Wohler  had  indeed  obtained  from  inorganic 
sources  the  organic  compound  urca^  a  product  of  the  animal 
economy.  This  discovery  was  at  first  regarded  as  of  small  im- 
portance, for  it  was  thought  that  this  substance  occupied  a  position 
midway  between  organic  and  inorganic  compounds.  For  a  num- 
ber of  years  the  synthesis  of  urea  was  in  fact  the  only  well-known 
example  of  the  kind,  such  observations  becoming  more  numerous 
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about  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  At  length  the  syn- 
thesis of  many  substances,  including  that  of  acetic  acid  by  Kolbe 
and  of  the  fats  by  Berthelot,  strengthened  the  growing  convic- 
tion that  organic  compounds  are  formed  under  the  influence  of  the 
same  forces  as  are  inorganic,  and  that  to  this  end  no  special  force 
is  necessary. 

The  natural  distinction  between  organic  and  inorganic  chem- 
istry was  thus  destroyed,  its  place  being  taken  by  an  aitificial  one. 
As  it  had  been  already  noticed  that  all  organic  compounds  contain 
carbon,  the  name  "Organic  Chemistry"  was  appropriated  to  the 
Chemistry  of  the  Carbon  Compounds. 

Through  the  numerous  discoveries  which  were  made  in  this 
branch  of  the  science,  especially  in  Germany  by  Liebig,  Wohler, 
and  their  pupils,  and  in  France  by  Dumas,  Laurent,  and  Ger- 
HARDT,  organic  chemistry  acquired  by  degrees  a  totally  different 
aspect,  and  the  old  division  into  groups  of  substances  which  had 
either  the  same  origin,  as  in  the  case  of  vegetable  chemistry  or 
animal  chemistry,  or  had  single  properties  in  common,  as,  for 
example,  the  vegetable  acids,  the  vegetable  bases,  and  neutral 
vegetable  bodies,  vanished.  Its  place  was  taken  by  a  more  rational 
classification,  which  gradually  developed  into  its  present  form,  and 
is  based  on  the  mutual  relationships  found  to  exist  between  organic 
compounds. 

2.  Since  no  essential  distinction  between  organic  and  inorganic 
chemistry  now  exists,  and  numerous  syntheses  have  set  at  rest 
all  doubt  as  to  the  theoretical  possibility  of  building  up  from  their 
elements  even  the  most  complicated  carbon  compounds,  such  as 
the  proteins,  the  question  may  arise  as  to  the  reason  for  still 
treating  the  chemistry  of  the  carbon  compounds  as  a  special  part 
of  the  science.     The  answer  to  this  question  is  twofold. 

First,  the  enormous  number  of  carbon  compounds  which  are 
known.  This  amounts  to  more  than  a  hundred  thousand,*  and  is 
greater  than  that  of  the  compounds  of  all  the  other  elements.  Second, 
the  special  nature  of  certain  properties  of  the  carbon  compounds. 
These  are  either  not  found  at  all  in  the  compounds  of  other  elements, 
or  at  most  in  a  much  less  marked  degree :  for  example,  many  inorganic 
compounds  can  beexpased  to  high  temperatures  without  undergoing 

*  In  Kichter'fl  "Lexikun  der  Kohlen^toffvcrbindungen  "  and  its  three  sup- 
plementary volumes,  112164  compounds  arc  enumerated. 
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any  chemical  change,  whereas  the  carbon  compounds,  almost  with- 
out exception,  are  decomposed  at  a  red  heat.  It  follows  that  the 
latter  are  usually  much  less  stable  than  the  former  towards  chemical 
and  physical  reagents,  and  in  consequence  dififerent  methods  are 
employed  in  the  investigation  of  carbon  compounds  and  of  inor- 
ganic compounds. 

Another  peculiarity  is  that  nimierous  organic  compounds  con- 
tain the  same  elements  in  the  same  proportions,  but  differ  from  one 
another  in  properties.  For  example,  up  to  the  end  of  the  year 
1902,  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  compounds  of  the  formula 
C10H13O2N  had  been  discovered.  This  phenomenon  is  called 
isomerism^  and  is  almost  unknown  in  inorganic  chemistry,  a  fact 
which  necessitates  an  investigation  of  the  cause  to  which  it  is  due. 

All  these  reasons  make  it  desirable  to  treat  the  carbon  com- 
pounds in  a  special  part  of  chemistry. 

QUALITATIVE  AND  QUANTITATIVE  ANALYSIS. 

3.  Investigation  has  shown  that  in  most  of  the  compounds 
of  carbon  there  is  only  a  very  small  number  of  elements.  The 
chief  of  these  are  carbon,  hydrogen^  oxygen^  and  nitrogen.  Halogen 
derivatives  are  less  numerous,  and  substances  containing  sulphur 
or  jJiosphorus  occur  still  less  frequently.  Carbon  compounds  are 
also  known  in  which  other  elements  are  found,  but  they  are  ex- 
ceedingly few  in  comparison  with  those  which  contain  only  the 
elements  named  above.  Some  elements  do  not  occur  in  carbon 
compounds. 

In  order  to  be  able  to  determine  the  nature  of  a  compound,  it 
is  first  of  all  necessary  to  ascertain  what  elements  it  contains  by 
submitting  it  to  qualitative  analysis.  In  the  case  of  the  caibon 
compounds,  this  is  very  simple  in  theory,  the  process  being  one  of 
oxidation. 

On  solution  of  an  organic  compound,  the  elements  constituting 
it  are  usually  not  present  as  ions  in  the  liquid.  Oxidation,  however, 
either  converts  them  at  once  into  ions,  or  into  oxygen  compounds 
with  ionized  groups,  such  as  CO3",  SO4",  and  so  on.  They  can 
then  be  identified  by  the  ordinary  inorganic  reactions  (''Laboratory 
Manual,"  I,  1-5). 

Carbon  is  thus  converted  into  carbon  dioxide,  which  can  be 
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detected  by  the  lime-water  test;  sulphur  and  phosphorus  are 
oxidized  to  sulphuric  acid  and  phosphoric  acid  respectively;  hydro- 
gen is  oxidized  to  water;   and  nitrogen  is  evolved  in  the  free  state. 

If  an  organic  compound  contains  a  halogen,  it  is  oxidized  in 
presence  of  silver  nitrate,  the  corresponding  silver  halide  being 
formed.  Other  elements  present  are  found,  after  oxidation,  in 
the  form  of  compounds  easily  identified. 

For  analytical  purposes,  oxidation  is  carried  out  in  different 
ways,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  element  suspected  to  be 
present.  Copper  oxide  is  generally  used  in  testing  for  carbon, 
hydrogen,  and  nitrogen.  The  substance  is  mixed  with  it,  and 
the  mixture  heated  in  a  glass  tube  sealed  at  one  end,  the  carbon 
and  hydrogen  being  oxidized  by  the  action  of  the  oxygen  of  the 
copper  oxide.  Nitrogen  is  evolved  in  the  free  state,  and  can  be 
recognized  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  in  the  quantitative  analysis 
of  nitrogen  (7).  For  the  halogens,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  etc., 
it  is  best  to  oxidize  the  substance  under  examination  with  con- 
centrated nitric  acid. 

The  method  of  oxidation  is  a  general  one  for  qualitative  analy- 
sis: it  can  always  be  applied,  and  yields  positive  results.  There 
are  other  methods  which  in  many  cases  attain  the  desired  end 
more  quickly  and  easily,  but  as  most  of  these  are  not  of  universal 
application,  the  failure  of  one  of  them  to  detect  an  element  affords 
no  certain  indication  of  its  absence.  In  doubtful  instances  the 
question  must  be  decided  by  the  oxidation-process. 

For  example,  the  presence  of  carbon  can  frequently  be  de- 
tected by  submitting  the  substance  to  dry  distillation.  Charring 
often  takes  place,  or  vapours  are  evolved  which  can  be  recognized 
as  carbon  compounds  by  their  smell  or  other  properties,  such  as 
their  burning  with  a  smoky  flame  on  ignition. 

4.  The  nitrogen  in  many  organic  compounds  can  be  converted 
into  ammonia  by  heating  them  with  soda-lime,  or  with  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid.  Another  method  very  largely  used  in  testing 
for  this  element  was  suggested  by  Lassaigne.  It  consists  in  heating 
the  substance  under  examination  with  a  small  piece  of  sodium  (or 
potassium)  in  a  narrow  tube  sealed  at  one  end.  Should  the  com- 
pound contain  nitrogen,  sodium  (or  potassium)  cyanide  is  formed, 
its  presence  being  readily  recognized  by  converting  it  into  Prussian 
blue  (*' Laboratory  Manual,"  I,  3,  a). 
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5.  The  balogena  can  be  recognized  by  heating  the  substance 
with  quicklime,  the  corresponding  calcium  halide  being  formed. 
A  very  delicate  method  of  detecting  them  is  to  introduce  a  email 
quantity  of  the  compound  on  a  piece  of  copper  oxide  into  a  non- 
luminous  flame.  The  corresponding  copper  ballde  is  fonned  and 
volatilizes,  imparting  a  magnificent  green  colour  to  the  flame. 
These  two  methods  are  always  applicable. 

Sulphur  can  often  be  detected  by  heating  the  compound  with 
a  small  piece  of  sodium  in  a  narrow  ignition-tube.  Sodium  suU 
phide  is  produced,  and  can  be  detect«d  by  treating  the  reaction- 
mixture,  placed  on  a  clean  silver  coin,  with  water,  when  a  black 
stain  of  silver  sulphide  is  formed.  Or,  the  reaction-mixture  can 
be  extracted  with  water,  and  sodium  nitroprusside  added:  the 
solution  acquires  an  intense  violet  colour. 

No  qualitative  reaction  is  known  for  detecting  oxygen  in  an 
organic  compound.  This  can  only  be  effected  by  a  quantitative 
analysis. 

6,  Following  on  qualitative,  must  come  quaTitUaiive,  ancdysis; 
that  is,  the  determination  of  the  quantity  of  each  element  present 
in  the  compound.  The  methods  used  for  qualitative  analysis  in 
inorganic  chemistry  are  often  very  different  from  those  employed 
in  quantitative  determinations:  in  organic  chemistry  the  methods 
of  qualitative  and  quantitative  analysis  are  ahke  in  principle, 
oxidation  being  employed  in  both. 

Carbon  and  hydrogen  are  always  estimated  t<^ether.  The 
principle  of  the  method  of  organic  analysis  chiefly  used  was  worked 
out  by  LiEBio  (1803-1873).  It  is  usually  carried  out  as  follows. 
In  the  combustion-furnace,  k  (Fig.  1),  is  a  hard  glass  tube,  ab, 
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open  at  both  ends.     A  complete  drawing  of  it  \s  shown  in  the 
figure  above  the  furnace.     It  contains  granulated  copper  oxide, 
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//,  and  a  spiral  of  copper-gauze,  c,  oxidized  by  heating  to  redness 
in  the  air  or  in  a  stream  of  oxygen.  About  one-third  of  the  length 
of  the  tube  is  left  empty,  and  into  this,  after  temporary  removal 
of  the  copper  spiral,  a  platinum  or  porcelain  boat,  d,  containing  a 
weighed  quantity  of  the  substance  to  be  analyzed,  is  introduced. 
The  end  of  the  tube  next  the  boat  is  connected  with  a  drying 
apparatus,  g,  fc,  /,  in  which  the  air  or  oxygen  is  freed  from  water- 
vapour  and  carbon  dioxide:  g  contains  concentrated  caustic  potash, 
h  soda-lime,  and  ;  calcium  chloride.  To  the  end  of  the  tube 
furthest  from  the  boat  is  attached  a  weighed  calcium-chloride  tube,  /, 
for  the  purpose  of  collecting  the  water  produced  by  the  combustion 

of  the  substance.  The  weighed 
potash-bulbs,  m  (shown  enlarged  in 
Fig.  2),  are  connected  to  this,  and  in 
them  the  carbon  dioxide  formed  is 
absorbed  by  concentrated  caustic 
potash.  The  gases  enter  the  appara- 
tus by  the  tube  b  on  the  right,  pass 
Fig.  2— Potash-bulbs.         through  the  three  bulbs   containing 

potash,  and  escape  through  the  tube 
a,  which  is  filled  with  soda-lime.  As  soon  as  all  the  joints  of  the 
apparatus  are  known  to  be  gas-tight,  the  burners  are  lighted,  except 
beneath  the  place  where  the  boat  is.  When  the  tube  is  hot,  the 
substance  is  burned  by  carefully  heating  this  part  of  the  tube, 
while  at  first  a  slow  stream  of  air,  and  later  a  slow  stream  of  oxy- 
gen, IS  led  through  the  drying  apparatus  into  the  tube.  The 
oxygen  facilitates  the  combustion  of  the  particles  of  carbon  which 
have  deposited,  and  the  red-hot  copper  oxide  serves  to  oxidize 
the  gaseous  decomposition-products  completely  to  carbon  dioxide 
and  water.  The  increase  in  weight  of  the  calcium-chloride  tube 
and  that  of  the  potash-bulbs  respectively  giv^e  the  quantity  of  water 
and  carbon  dioxide  formed,  from  which  the  amount  of  hydrogen 
and  carbon  in  the  compound  can  be  calculated. 

If  the  compound  contains  nitrogen  or  halogens,  a  freshly- 
reduced  spiral  of  copper-gauze  is  placed  at  the  end  of  the  tube 
next  the  absorption-apparatus  /  and  m.  The  hot  copper  decom- 
poses any  nitrogen  oxides  formed,  which  would  otherwise  be 
absorbed  in  the  potash-bulbs:  it  also  combines  with  and  retains 
the  halogens. 
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The  foregoing  is  only  intended  to  illustrate  the  principles  on 
which  the  methods  of  organic  analysis  are  based.  The  experimental 
details  have  often  to  be  modified  somewhat  to  suit  special  circum- 
stances. For  example,  substances  which  burn  with  great  difficulty 
are  mixed  with  lead  chromate  instead  of  copper  oxide,  the  former 
being  the  more  energetic  oxidizing  agent.  When  the  compound  con- 
tains sulphur,  this  substance  is  also  used,  the  sulphur  being  con- 
verted, by  heating  in  contact  with  the  chromate,  into  lead  sulphate, 
which  is  stable  at  red  heat.  If  copper  oxide  is  used,  sulphur  dioxide 
is  formed  and  is  absorbed  in  the  potash-bulbs,  thereby  introducing 
an  error  into  the  carbon  estimation.  Another  method  of  retaining 
sulphur  dioxide  consists  in  having  a  layer  of  lead  dioxide,  PbO,,  at 
the  end  of  the  tube  next  to  the  absorption-apparatus.  This  layer 
is  gently  heated,  and  retains  all  the  sulphur  dioxide  in  the  form  of 
lead  sulphate.  Combustion  tubes  of  silica  are  also  employed,  and 
are  supenor  to  glass  in  their  power  of  resbting  fracture.  Contact  of 
the  copper  oxide  with  the  inner  surface  of  the  tube  should  be  pre- 
vented by  means  of  a  layer  of  asbestos,  to  obviate  the  formation  of 
copper  silicate. 

7.  Nitrogen  is  usually  estimated  by  Dumas's  method.  An 
apparatus  similar  to  that  employed  in  the  estimation  of  carbon 
and  hydrogen  (Fig.  1)  is  used.  The  drying  apparatus  ^,  A,  /,  is 
replaced  by  a  carbon-dioxide  Kipp  generator,  to  effect  complete 
expulsion  of  the  air  from  the  tube  before  the  combustion  is 
begun.  The  absorption-apparatus  /,  m,  is  replaced  by  a  delivery- 
tube  opening  under  mercury.  As  soon  as  the  air  has  been  driven 
out  of  the  apparatus,  the  front  part  of  the  tube,  containing  the 
copper-gauze  and  the  granulated  copper  oxide,  is  heated.  The 
combustion  is  then  begun,  and  the  evolved  gases  are  collected  in  a 
graduated  tube  open  at  the  bottom  (measuring  tube),  the  end 
of  which  dips  into  the  mercury-bath.  This  tube  is  filled  partly 
with  mercury,  and  partly  with  concentrated  caustic  potash  to 
absorb  the  carbon  dioxide.  The  reduced  copper-gauze  has  the 
effect  of  decomposing  any  nitrogen  oxides  formed.  When  the 
combustion  is  over,  all  the  nitrogen  remaining  in  the  tube  is  swept 
into  the  graduated  tube  by  a  stream  of  carbon  dioxide  from  the 
Kipp  generator.  The  tube,  along  with  the  mercur>',  potash,  and 
gas  which  it  contains,  is  then  placed  in  a  wide  cylinder  filled  with 
water.     The  mercur\'  and  potash  are  displaced  ])y  the  water,  and 
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after  the  level  of  the  liquid  inside  nnd  outside  the  tube  has  been 
made  to  coincide,  the  number  of  cubic  centimetres  of  nitrogen 
is  read  off.  From  this  the  amount  of  nitrogen  in  the  compound 
is  calculated. 

Nitrogen  can  often  be  estimated  by  a  method  discovered  by 
Kjeldahl  and  improved  by  Wilfarth.  It  depends  upon  the 
fact  that  the  nitrogen  of  many  organic  substances  is  wholly  con- 
verted into  ammonia  by  heating  the  compound  for  some  time 
with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  in  presence  of  phosphoric  oxide 
and  a  drop  of  mercury,  the  latter  going  into  solution.  Usually  the 
mixture  first  turns  black,  owing  to  charring:  after  heating  for 
one  or  two  hours  the  liquid  again  becomes  perfectly  colourless. 
The  carbon  has  then  been  fully  oxidized  by  the  oxygen  of  the 
sulphuric  acid,  which  has  been  reduced  to  sulphurous  acid.  The 
process  is  facilitated  by  the  mercury  salt,  which  probably  plays 
the  part  of  an  **  oxygen-carrier '^  between  the  sulphuric  acid  and 
the  organic  substance,  being  continually  converted  from  the  mer- 
curic to  the  mercurous  state,  and  then  back  again  by  the  boiling 
acid  into  the  mercuric  state.  When  the  liquid  has  become  colour- 
less, it  is  allowed  to  cool,  diluted  with  water,  excess  of  alkali  added, 
and  the  ammonia  distilled  into  a  measured  quantity  of  acid  of 
known  strength.  Titration  gives  the  quantity  of  ammonia,  and 
hence  the  amount  of  nitrogen.  This  neat  and  simple  method  is 
usually  not  applicable  to  compounds  containing  oxygen  linked 
to  nitrogen.  In  such  compounds  the  nitrogen  is  only  partially 
converted  into  ammonia. 

8.  The  halogens  can  be  estimated  by  the  method  either  of 
Ltebig  or  of  Carius.  By  the  former,  the  substance  is  heated 
with  quicklime,  and  by  the  latter,  at  a  high  temperature  with  a 
small  quantity  of  concentrated  nitric  acid  and  a  crystal  of  silver 
nitrate  in  a  sealed  glass  tube.  This  is  carried  out  without  risk 
in  the  tube-furnace  (Fig.  3),  in  which  the  glass  tubes  are  placed 
in  wrought-iron  cylinders  with  thick  walls. 

Carius's  method  can  also  be  applied  to  the  estimation  of  sul- 
phur, phosphorus,  and  other  elements.  Non-volatile  substances 
containing  sulphur  or  phosphorus  can  also  be  oxidized  by  fusion 
with  nitre. 

The  estimation  of  halogens  in  solids  can  also  be  readily  effected 
by  oxidation  with  sodium  peroxide,  the  final  product  being  a  chlo- 
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raie,  bromate,  or  iodate.  On  reduction  with  sulphurous  acid,  this 
is  converted  into  a  halide,  vhich  can  be  precipitated  with  silver 
nitrate  in  the  usual  manner. 

9.  The  results  of  a  quantitative  analysis  are  expressed  in  per- 
centage-numbers. If  the  total  of  these  percentage-numbers  if« 
very  nearly  100,  then  no  other  element  is  present  in  the  compound; 
but  if  appreciably  less  than  100,  there  is  another  element  present 
which  has  not  been  taken  account  of  in  the  analysis,  there  beini; 
BO  convenient  method  for  its  estimation.  This  element  is  oxygen. 
The  percentage-amount  of  oxygen  is  therefore  found  by  sub- 
tracting the  total  of  the  percentages  of  the  other  elements  from 
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100-     This  has  the  disadvantage  that  all  experimental  errors  are 
included  in  the  percentage-number  of  the  oxygen. 

C&rbon-estimationa  are  usually  too  low,  owing  to  the  loss  of  a 
small  quantity  of  carbon  dioxide  through  the  various  conneptions  of 
the  apparatus.  Hydrogen -estimations  are  generally  too  high,  be- 
cause copper  oxide  is  hygroscopic,  and  can  only  be  freed  from  traces 
of  moisture  with  difficulty.    These  errors  balance  one  another  more 
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or  less,  so  that  the  want  of  accuracy  in  the  oxygen-percentage  is 
diminished. 

The  method  by  which  the  percentage  composition  and  formula 
of  a  substance  are  calculated  from  the  results  of  analysis  is  best 
explained  by  an  example. 

The  analysis  of  a  substance  containing  nitrogen  yielded  the  fol- 
lowing numbers: 

0.2169  g.  substance  gave  0-51 70  g.  CO,  and  0-0685  g.  H,0. 

0-2218  g.  substance  gave  17-4  c.c.  N,  measured  over  water  at 
6®  C.  and  762  mm.  barometric  pressure. 

Since  there  are  12  parts  by  weight  of  C  in  44  parts  by  weight  of 
COa,  and  2  parts  by  weight  of  H  in  18  parts  by  weight  of  H,0,  the 
number  obtained  for  CO,  must  bo  multiplied  by  H=A  to  find  the 
weight  of  C,  and  the  number  found  for  H,0  by  A— 4  to  obtain  the 
weight  of  H.  This  calculation  gives  65  0  per  cent,  of  carbon  and 
3*51  per  cen{.  of  hydrogen  in  the  compound. 

The  weight  of  the  nitrogen  is  calculated  as  follows.  Since  it  ia 
saturated  with  water-vapour,  the  tension  of  this  expressed  in  mm. 
of  mercury  must  be  subtracted  from  the  barometric  pressure  in 
order  to  obtain  the  true  pressure  of  the  nitrogen.  At  6°  C.  the 
tension  of  aqueous  vapour  is  7*0  mm.  The  actual  pressure  of  the 
nitrogen  is  therefore  762  — 7  ■»  755  mm.  Since  1  c.c.  of  nitrogen  at 
0**  and  760  mm.  weighs  1  -2562  mg.,  at  755  mm.  and  6°  C.  the  weight 
of  this  volume  expressed  in  milligrammes  is 

1.2562       ^Zi.1.2211. 


1+6X0-00367    760 


Therefore  the  17-4  c.c.  of  nitrogen  obtained  weigh  1  •2211X17-4 
"21-247  mg.y  from  which  the  percentage  of  nitrogen  is  found  to 
be  9-6. 

The  sum  of  these  percentage-numbers  is  78-1,  so  that  the  per- 
centage of  oxygen  in  the  substance  analyzed  is  21  -9.  The  percexktage* 
composition  given  by  the  analysis  is  therefore 

C  65.0 
H  3.5 
N     9.6' 

o  21.9 

On  dividing  these  values  by  the  numbers  representing  the  atomic 
weights  of  the  corresponding  elements,  there  results 

C  H  N  O 

5.4        3.5        0.7        1.4. 
These  numbers  divided  by  0-7  give 

C  H  X  0 

7-7        5-0         1.0        2-0. 
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These  numbers  approximate  very  closely  to  those  required  by 
the  formula  C^/),N.  The  percentage-composition  corresponding 
to  this  formula  is 

C  65.3  H  3.4  N  9.5, 

which  agrees  well  with  the  analysis. 
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20.  An  analysis  only  gives  the  empirical  formula  of  a  com- 
poimd,  and  not  its  molecular  formula,  because  CaHbOe  has  the 
same  percentage-composition  as  (CaHbOo)B*  When  the  empirical 
formula  has  been  ascertained  by  analysis,  the  molecular  weight 
has  still  to  be  determined. 

It  cannot  be  decided  by  chemical  means,  although  it  is 
possible  thus  to  obtain  a  minimum  value  for  the  molecular  weight. 
For  example,  the  empirical  formula  of  benzene  is  CH.  Benzene 
readily  yields  a  compound,  CeH^Br,  which  can  be  reduced  again 
to  benzene.  It  follows  that  the  molecule  of  benzene  must  be 
lepresented  by  GeHe  at  least.  The  molecular  formula,  however, 
could  also  be  C12H12,  or,  in  general,  (CftHe).;  the  bromine  com- 
pound would  then  have  the  formula  (C6H5Br)n.  Assuming  the 
formula  to  be  C12H12,  that  of  the  bromine  compound  would  be 
Ci2HioBr2.  It  is  evident  that  the  formation  of  a  compound  of 
this  formula  would  involve  direct  replacement  of  two  hydrogen 
atoms  by  bromine,  and  experiments  would  be  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  Ci2HiiBr.  Should  these  not  attain  the  desired 
leeult,  the  probability  of  the  correctness  of  the  simpler  formula 
CeHsBr  woidd  be  increased.  This  would  not,  however,  be  decisive, 
because  the  experimental  conditions  necessary  to  the  formation 
of  the  compound  Ci2HiiBr  might  not  have  been  attained.  The 
chemical  method  only  proves  that  the  molecular  formula  of  ben- 
zene cannot  be  smaller  than  CeH^,  but  does  not  prove  whethor 
it  is  a  multiple  of  this  or  not. 

To  ascertain  the  real  molecular  weight,  physical  methods  must 
be  employed.  These  involve  the  determination  either  of  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  compound  in  the  gaseous  state,  or  of  cer- 
tain values  depending  on  the  osmotic  pressure  of  the  substance 
in  dilute  solution.  The  theory  of  these  methods  is  fully  ex- 
plained in  "Inorganic  Chemistry,"  31-34  and  40-43.     Here  it 
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will  suffice  to  describe  the  practical  details  of  a  molecular-weight 
determination. 

In  calculating  the  vapour-density  (the  specific  gravity  of  the 
substance  in  the  gaseous  state),  four  quantities — ^the  weight  of 
substance  converted  into  the  gaseous  state,  the  volume  of  the 
resulting  vapour,  the  temperature  at  which  the  volume  is  meas- 
ured, and  the  barometric  pressure — must  be  known. 

II.  Vapour-density  is  usually  determined  by  a  method  sug- 
gested by  Victor  Meyer.  The  apparatus  (Fig.  4)  consists  of  a 
glass  tube  B  with  an  internal  diam- 
eter of  about  4  mm.  This  tube  is 
closed  at  the  top  with  a  stopper,  and 
underneath  has  a  wider  cylindrical 
portion  of  about  200  c.c.  capacity, 
closed  at  the  lower  end.  Near  the 
top  of  the  tube  is  sealed  on  a  de- 
livery-tube A  for  the  gas,  which  is 
collected  over  water  in  a  graduated 
tube  E,  The  apparatus  is  partly  sur- 
rounded by  a  wide  glass  (or  metal) 
jacket  C.  This  contains  a  liquid  boil- 
mg  higher  than  the  substance  the 
vapour-density  of  which  is  being  de- 
termined. This  liquid  is  heated  to 
boiling,  some  of  the  air  in  B  being 
in  consequence  expelled.  A  point  is 
soon  reached  at  which  no  more  air 
escapes  from  the  delivery-tube,  that 
in  the  wider  part  of  the  tube  having 
a  constant  temperature,  almost  equal 
to  that  of  the  vapour  of  the  boiling 
liquid.  The  graduated  tube  is  then 
filled  with  water  and  placed  over  the 
open  end  of  the  delivery-tube  A. 
After  the  stopper  has  been  withdrawn, 
a  weighed  quantity  of  the  substance 
under  examination  enclosed  in  a  small 
glass  tube  is  dropped  into  the  appa- 
ratus, and  the  stopper  replaced,  care 
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Fig.  4. — Victor  Meter's 
Vapour- DENSITY  Appa- 
ratus. 
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being  taken  to  make  it  air-tight.  The  substance  vaporizes  quickly 
in  the  heated  wide  portion  of  the  tube.  Its  vapour  expels  air 
from  the  apparatus:  the  air  is  collected  in  the  graduated  tube, 
and  its  volume  is  equal  to  that  of  the  vapour.  While,  however, 
the  air  in  the  hot  part  of  the  apparatus  has  the  local  temperature, 
in  the  graduated  tube  it  acquires  the  temperature  of  the  latter,  and 
this  must  be  considered  in  making  the  calculation.  The  experi- 
ment gives  a  volume  equal  to  that  which  the  weighed  portion  of 
the  substance  in  the  form  of  vapour  would  occupy,  if  it  were 
possible  to  convert  it  into  a  gas  at  the  ordinary  temperature  and 
under  the  barometric  pressure. 

For  ease  of  manipulation  this  method  leaves  nothing  to  be 
desired.  It  possesses,  moreover,  the  great  advantage  over  the 
other  methods,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  know  the  temperature 
to  which  the  apparatus  has  been  heated,  this  not  being  employed 
in  the  calculation.  It  is  only  necessary  that  the  temperature 
should  remain  constant  during  the  short  time  occupied  by  the 
experiment. 

The  result  is  calculated  thus.  Suppose  that  g  mg.  of  the  sub- 
stance were  weighed  out,  and  yielded  V  c.c.  of  air,  measured  over 
water,  with  the  level  the  same  inside  and  outside  the  tube:  sup- 
pose further  that  the  barometric  pressure  were  i/,  the  tempera- 
ture /,  and  the  tension  of  aqueous  vapour  6,  then,  at  a  pressure 
ol  H  —  b  mm.  and  at  <°,  g  mg.  of  the  substance  would  occupy  a 
volume  of  V  c.c,  so  that  under  these  conditions  the  unit  of  volume 

(1  c.c.)  would  contain  ^  mg.  of  the  substance. 

One  c.c.  of  hydrogen  at  //  — 6  mm.  of  pressure,  and  at  (**, 
weighs  in  milligrammes 

0-0895     ^//-6 


14-0-00367^""  760  ' 


from  which  it  follows  that  the  vapour-density  D  referred  to  hy- 
drogen is 


^  ^  g  ^^l-f0>00367<^  760 


0-0895         H-V 
The  molecular  weight  M  being  twice  the  density, 

3/  =  2Z). 
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12.  Two  other  methods  are  often  employed  in  the  determina- 
tion of  the  molecular  weights  of  organic  compomids.  They  are 
based  on  the  laws  of  osmotic  pressure,  and  involve  the  determi- 
nation of  the  depression  of  the  freezing-point  or  the  elevation  of 
the  boiling-point  of  a  dilute  solution  of  the  substance,  referred 
to  the  freezing-point  or  boiling-point  respectively  of  the  pure 
solvent  i**  Inorganic  Chemistry,"  40-43). 

In  practice,  it  is  necessary  to  determine  first  the  freezing-point 
of  the  solvent;  for  example,  that  of  phenol.  Then  one  gramme- 
molecule  of  a  substance  of  known  molecular  weight  is  dissolved 
in  a  known  weight — that  is,  in  a  known  volume — of  the  solvent. 

It  lowers  the  freezing-point  by  a  certain  amount,  which  is 
always  the  same  for  the  same  solvent,  no  matter  what  the  substance 
may  be,  provided  that  the  volume  of  solution,  containing  one 
gramme-molecule,  is  the  same.  The  depression  of  the  freezing- 
point  caused  by  a  gramme-molecule  is,  therefore,  a  constant  for 
this  solvent.  If  a  one  per  cent,  solution  of  a  substance  of  unknown 
molecular  weight  M  be  made  in  phenol,  and  the  depression  (A) 
of  the  freezing-point  of  this  determined,  then 

ilM= Constant; 

because  the  depression  of  the  freezing-point  is,  between  certain 
limits,  proportional  to  the  concentration. 

It  is  evident  that  this  formula  is  equally  applicable  to  the 
elevation  of  the  boiling-point.  Here  M  is  the  only  unknown 
quantity,  and  can  be  calculated  from  this  equation. 

The  product  AM  is  called  the  mdecidar  depression  of  the  freezing- 
paint  or  the  molecular  elevation  of  the  boiling-point  of  the  solvent. 

Example. — Numerous  determinations  have  proved  that  when 
phenol  is  used  as  the  solvent  the  molecular  depression  of  its 
freezing-point  is  equal  to  75.    We  have  then  for  phenol 

AM  ^75. 

A  solution  of  2-75  per  cent,  concentration  was  prepared  by  dis- 
solving 0*3943  g.  of  a  substance  of  empirical  formula  CHyONj  in 

14  -34  g.  of  phenol.    The  depression  of  this  solution  was  0-712^.    For 

0-712 
a  one  per  cent,  solution  the  depression  would  have  been  -z-^-  — 
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0*258,  therefore  A  -  0*258.    It  follows  that  the  molecular  weight  is 
75         ^, 

6:258 -2»»- 

Since  C^HpN,  corresponds  with  the  molecular  weight  135,  and 
C,4Hi40,N4  to  270y  the  latter  comes  nearest  to  the  molecular  weight 
found,  so  that  twice  the  empirical  formula  must  be  assigned  to  the 
compound. 

The  laws  of  osmotic  pressure  only  hold  when  the  solutions  are 
very  dilute.  This  is  also  true  of  the  equation  A3f= Const.,  since 
it  is  derived  from  these  laws. 

It  is  not  strictly  correct  to  determine  A  by  means  of  a  solu- 
tion of  finite  concentration,  as  is  done  in  the  example  given. 

To  determine  M  accurately,  the  value  of  A  should  be  derived 
from  a  solution  of  infinite  dilution;    but  as  this  is  not  possible, 

Eykman  has  described  the  following 
graphic  method  of  determining  A  for 
such  a  solution.  A  is  determined  for 
three  or  four  concentrations,  and  the 
values  obtained  are  represented  graphic- 
ally as  in  Fig.  5,  in  which  the  values 
of  A  are  the  ordinates,  and  those  of 
the  percentage-strengths  of  the  solu- 
tions are  the  abscisssB.  Eykman  states 
that  very  often  the  line  drawn  through 
the  tops  of  the  ordinates  is  very  nearly 
straight.  If  it  is  produced  till  it  cuts  the  ordinate  OA,  OPq  gives 
the  value  of  A  for  infinite  dilution. 

13.  The  constants  for  the  molecular  depression  of  the  freezing- 
point  of  a  number  of  solvents  are  given  in  the  following  table: 


t 


I 


± 


fENCENTAOCt 


Fig.  5. — Etsman's  Qbafhio 
Method. 


Solvent. 


Water 

Acetic  acid. . 

Benxene 

Nitrobenzene, 

Phenol 

Naphthalene. 
Urethane. . . . 
Stearic  acid. . 
p-Toluidine. . 


Melting-point. 


0° 
16.5° 

6° 

5° 
39.6° 
80° 
48.7° 
^V 
42.5° 


Molecular  Depression. 

Obf^rved. 

Calculated. 

19 

18. 9 

39 

38.8 

53 

53 

70 

69-5 

75 

77 

69 

69.4 

51.4 

— 

45 

52.4 

— 
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The  last  five  solvents  are  very  useful,  and  are  better  than 
glacial  acetic  acid,  which  is  still  often  employed,  because  they  are 
not  hygroscopic.  Moreover,  they  melt  above  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature, so  that  a  cooling  agent  is  unnecessary,  and  their  con- 
stants are  high. 

The  following  table  shows  that  the  molecular  elevations  of  the 
boiling-point  are  usually  smaller  than  the  molecular  depressions  of 
the  freezing-point. 


Boiling-point. 

Molecular 

Elevation. 

Solvent. 

% 

Observed. 

Calculated. 

Water 

100° 
35.6° 
78.0° 
80.4° 
61.0° 
56.3° 

5-1 
22.1 
11.3 
26.0 
35.0 
17.3 

5.2 

Ether 

21-1 

Ethyl  alcohol 

11-5 

Benzene 

26.7 

Chloroform 

36.6 

Acetone 

16.7 

The  numbers    in*  the  last    column    of  the  tables   are   cal- 
culated from  van't  Hoff's  formula 


K  = 


0'02XT^ 

W      ' 


K  being  the  molecular  depression  or  elevation,  T  the  freez- 
ing-point or  boiling-point  on  the  absolute  scale,  and  W  the 
latent  heat  of  fusion  or  of  evaporation  per  kilogramme  of  the 
solvent. 

14.  Eykman  has  constructed  convenient  apparatuses  for  the 
determination  of  the  depression  of  the  freezing-point  and  the 
elevation  of  the  boiling-point.  The  first  (Fig.  6)  comprises  a  small 
thermometer  divided  into  twentieths  of  a  degree  with  a  small 
flask  attached  as  shown  in  the  figure,  this  being  contained  in  a 
glass  cylinder:  it  is  held  at  the  top  by  a  stopper,  and  supported 
underneath  by  cotton-wool.    The  latter  has  the  effect  of  making 
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the  cooling  take  place  slowly.  Being  a  poor  conductor  of  heat, 
the  cotton-wool  retards  cooling.  A  weighed  quantity  of  the  solvent 
is  placed  in  the  flask,  and  its  freeaing-point  determined.  Then 
a  known  weight  of  the  substance  is  introduced,  and  the  freezing- 
point  again  observed.  From  the  depression  of  the  freezing-point 
thus  obtained  A  can  be  calculated  as  in  the  example  given  (13). 


15.  Etkman's  apparatus  (Fig.  7)  for  determining  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  boiling-point  comprises  a  thermometer,  and  two  glass 
vessels,  A  and  B.  The  tube  A  is  alxiut  40  cm.  long  and  4  cm. 
wide,  and  serves  both  as  a  heating  jacket  for  the  pure  solvent, 
and  as  an  air-condenser.     Into  B,  which  is  only  a  few  millimetrea 
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narrower  than  A,  there  is  fused  the  boiling-tube  C,  with  a  narrow 
side-tube  D.  C  is  suspended  from  the  clamp  K  by  a  platinum  wire, 
P,  twisted  round  its  neck,  and  can  be  raised  or  lowered  at  will. 
The  thermometer-scale  is  divided  into  tenths  of  a  degree,  the 
graduations  being  about  one  millimetre  apart,  so  that  with  the 
aid  of  a  lens  it  is  possible  to  read  to  one-hundredth  of  a  degree. 
Besides  giving  the  boiling-point,  the  graduated  scale  of  the  ther- 
mometer also  serves  to  indicate  the  volume  of  solution  contained 
in  C,  For  this  purpose  the  vessel  C  with  the  thermometer  placed 
in  it  must  be  calibrated  by  a  gravimetric  or  volumetric  method. 

When  using  the  apparatus  the  solvent  is  introduced  into  C 
until  the  level  of  the  liquid  has  risen  to  that  of  the  first  gradu- 
ation on  the  thermometer-scale,  from  5  to  10  c.c.  being  needed. 
About  40  or  50  c.c.  of  the  solvent  are  poured  into  the  jacket  A, 
and  the  apparatus  heated  with  a  micro-burner,  using  a  large  flame 
at  first.  When  ebullition  has  begun,  the  size  of  the  flame  is  re- 
duced so  that  the  vapour  is  completely  condensed  in  the  tube  A 
at  a  height  shown  in  the  figure  by  the  letters  A  or  E, 

When  the  liquid  has  boiled  at  a  constant  temperature  for  a  short 
time,  the  height  of  the  mercury  is  noted,  and  the  clamp  raised  so 
that  the  open  end  of  the  boiling-tube  C  is  some  centimetres  above 
the  top  of  the  jacket  A,  A  weighed  quantity — 1-2  milligramme- 
molecules — of  the  substance  under  investigation  is  then  introduced 
into  C  from  a  tared  weighing-tube,  and  C  gently  lowered  to  its 
former  position  in  the  jacket.  While  the  weighing-tube  is  being 
weighed  to  ascertain  how  much  substance  has  been  added,  the 
boiling-point  of  the  solvent  will  have  become  constant.  This  is 
noted,  the  boiling-tube  C  again  raised  by  the  aid  of  the  clamp  K, 
and  the  volume  accurately  determined  by  reading  with  a  lens  the 
height  of  the  solution-meniscus  on  the  thermometer-scale. 

A  second  determination  is  made  with  a  solution  of  greater 
concentration  by  introducing  a  further  quantity  of  the  substance 
from  the  weighing-tube,  and  repeating  the  series  of  operations 
just  described.  Since  very  little  more  time  is  needed  for  each 
operation  than  is  required  to  tare  the  weighing-tube  and  its  con- 
tents, a  series  of  determinations  at  different  concentrations  can 
be  quickly  made,  and  the  results  plotted  on  squared  paper.  From 
the  curve  thus  obtained  the  value  of  A  for  infinite  dilution  can 
be  readily  calculated  (12). 
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THE  ELEMENT  CARBON. 

x6.  Carbon  occurs  in  three  allotropic  forms:  diamond,  graphite, 
and  amorphous  carbon.  For  a  description  of  these  the  reader  is 
referred  to  **  Inorganic  Chemistry,"  176-179,  which  also  treats  of 
the  compounds  of  carbon  with  metalloids  and  metals,  as  well  as 
with  the  determination  of  its  atomic  and  molecular  weights.  The 
evidence  in  favour  of  the  assumption  that  the  molecule  of  carbon 
contains  a  great  number  of  atoms  is  there  set  forth. 

Confirmation  of  this  view  is  afforded  by  a  consideration  of  the 
relation  subsisting  between  the  boiling-points  of  the  compounds 
of  carbon  and  of  hydrogen.  If  these  be  denoted  by  the  general 
formula  CnHjn.p,  then,  even  when  n  and  p  are  both  large  num- 
bers, the  boiling-points  of  these  substances  are  relatively  low,  and 
rise  with  the  increase  of  both  n  and  p.  For  carbon  itself,  2n  =  p, 
and,  on  account  of  the  extraordinary  non-volatility  of  this  sub- 
stance, the  value  of  n  must  be  wevy  great. 

In  direct  opposition  to  these  arguments  for  the  assumption  of  a 
high  molecular  weight  for  carbon  is  the  considerable  depression  pro- 
duced in  the  freezing-point  of  iron  by  addition  of  a  small  proportion 
of  carbon.  Pure  iron  melts  at  about  1600°,  but  addition  of  4-3  per 
cent,  of  carbon  lowers  the  melting-point  to  1130°.  The  molecular 
depression  of  iron  is  not  large,  as  is  proved  by  comparing  the 
melting-points  of  iron-alloys  containing  a  small  percentage  of  alumin- 
ium or  nickel  with  the  melting-point  of  pure  iron.    In  the  equation 

.43/  =  Constant 

the  constant  has  thus  a  relatively  small  value.     Therefore,  the  value 
of  ii  being  great,  M,  the  molecular  weight  of  carbon,  must  be  small. 
It  is  evident  that  the  determination  of  the  value  of  the  molecular 
weight  of  carbon  is  a  problem  still  awaiting  solution. 

VALENCY. 

17.  The  subject  of  valency  is  treated  of  in  '*  Inorganic  Chem- 
istry," 76.  With  univalent  elements  carbon  forms  compounds  of 
the  type  CX4.  It  is  therefore  quadrivalent y  and  it  is  on  this  founda- 
tion that  the  whole  superstructure  of  organic  chemistry  rests. 

The  compound  CO,  is  also  an  instance  of  the  quadrivalency  of 
carbon.  In  carbon  monoxide,  CO,  on  the  other  hand,  the  carbon 
atom  must  be  looked  upon  as  bivalent,  at  least  if  the  hi  valency  of 
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oxygen  is  retained.  Other  compounds  are  well  known  in  which  csr- 
bon  may  be  looked  upon  as  bivalent,  but  their  number  is  very  amall 
in  comparison  with  those,  numbering  many  thousands,  in  which 
carbon  must  be  regarded  aa  quadrivalent. 


LABORATORY-METHODS. 

i8.  To  prevent  repetition,  it  is  desirable,  before  proceeding 
with  the  description  of  organic  compounds,  to  give 
a  short  account  of  the  most  important  operatioi 
used  in  their  preparation  and  investigation. 

Healing  Substances  Together. — This  process  is 
verj'  often  used  to  induce  reaction  between  bodies, 
since  the   velocity  of  reactions  increases  largely 
with  rise  of  temperature  ("Inorganic  Chemistry," 
13    and    104).     Details    varj'   according    to    the 
temperature  to  be  attained.     If  this  is  consider- 
ably below  the  boiling-point  of  the   most   vola- 
tile compound,  they  ore  simply  mixed  together  in 
a  flask  fitted  with  a  thermometer,  &s  in  Fig.  8. 
The  flask  is  immersed  in  an  air-bath  formed  of  a 
vertical   iron  cylinder  closed  at  the  lower  end,  a  I 
piece   of   stove-pipe  being  very    suitable.     The 
upper   end    is    closed  with  a   sheet  of   asbestos 
mill-board,  with  an  opening  for 
the  neck  of  the  flask.     Should, 
however,    the    boiling-point    of 
one  of  the  substances  be  reached 
or  overstepped,  the  flask  must 
be  connected  with  a  condenser, 
as  in  Fig.  9.    The  invention  of 
this  form  of  condensing  appa- 
ratus  b   usually  attributed    to 
LiKBifi,  although  it  was  first  con- 
structed by  Weihel  in  1771.     It 
consists  of  a  gla,ss  tube  aa,  en- 
closed in  a  jacket  b  of  glass  or  ,. 
metal,  through  ,vhich  a  .stream 
of    cold    water   can    pm^.     For     ^'p^n  Fi-utK.  conuenseh. 

substances  of  high  lK>:!ing-|)oitif  a  i)liiin  vertical  glass  tube  may 
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be  substituted:  it  is  called  an  "air-condenser,"  being  suflSciently 
cooled  by  the  air  alone.  The  eflfect  of  the  condenser  is  evident: 
the  boiling  liquid  is  condensed  in  it  and  drops  back  into  the  flask. 


FlO.   10. — ^DlSTTLLATION-APPABATUS. 

When  substances  have  to  be  heated  above  their  boiling-points, 
they  are  placed  in  a  thick-walled  glass  tube  sealed  at  one  end: 
this  IS  then  sealed  at  the  other,  and  heated  in  a  tube-furnace 
(9,  tig.  3). 

19.  DistiUatian. — ^The  apparatus  shown  in  Fig.  10  may  be  used, 

but  if  the  liquid  to  be  distilled 
is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  would 
become  contaminated  by  the 
action  of  its  vapour  on  the  cork 
or  rubber  stopper  shown  in  the 
figure,  a  distilling-flask  (Fig.  11) 
is  substituted,  and,  if  its  neck 
is  sufficiently  long,  contact  of  the 
vapour  with  the  stopper  during 
distillation  is  prevented. 

20.  At  the  ordinary  pressure 
many  substances  decompose  on 
heating  to  their  boiling-points, 
but  distil  unchanged  under  di- 
minisheil  pressure,  because  the 
Fio.  11.— Fractionatino-flask.      boiling-point  is  then  much  lower. 

The  apparatus  shown  in  Fig.  12  can  be  used  for  vacuum-dis- 
tillation. 
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The  liquid  to  be  distilled  is  placed  in  d,  A  glass  tube  e,  drawn 
out  to  a  very  fine  point,  dips  into  the  liquid,  and  a  thermometer 
is  placed  in  it.  As  soon  as  the  apparatus  has  been  made  vacuous 
by  the  water-pump  w,  a  stream  of  small  bubbles  of  air  escapes 
from  the  fine  point  of  the  tube  e,  and  serves  to  prevent  the  violent 
"bumping"  which  otherwise  occurs  when  liquids  are  boiled  under 
diminished  pressure.  This  bumping,  caused  by  the  sudden  and 
intermittent  formation  of  vapour,  sometimes  causes  boiling  over, 
or  fracture  of  the  flask.    The  receiver  h  is  kept  cool  by  a  stream 

m  is  a  mercury  manometer:  a  is  a  two-way 


of  water  from  c. 


Fig.  12. — Distillation  in  Vacuum. 

stop-cock  which  permits  access  of  air  to  the  apparatus  after  the 
distillation,  and  also  serves  to  cut  off  the  connection  between  the 
air-pump  and  the  rest  of  the  apparatus  when  the  pump  "strikes 
back  ";  that  is,  when  the  water  rises  through  the  tube  s  into  the 
apparatus. 

21.  The  separation  of  a  mixture  of  volatile  substances  is  effected 
hy  fractional  distillation.  If  a  mixture  of  two  liquids,  boiling,  for 
example,  at  lOO**  and  at  130°,  is  distilled,  more  of  that  boiling  at 
100°  distils  over  at  the  beginning,  and  more  of  that  boiling  at  130° 
at  the  end,  of  the  operation.  If  the  distillate  passing  over  below 
110°  is  collected  separately  in  one  fraction,  and  similarly  that 
between  120°  and  130°,  a  rough  separation  is  effected,  while  the 
middle  fraction  still  consists  of  a  mixture.     To  make  the  separa- 
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tion  as  complete  as  possible,  the  fraction  100^-1 10°  is  returned 
to  the  fractionation-flask  and  distilled  till  the  thermometer  reaches 
110°,  the  fraction  110^-120°  then  mixed  with  the  residue  in  the 
fractionation-flask,  and  the  distillation  then  continued  till  the 
thermometer  again  stands  at  110°.  The  receiver  is  changed,  and 
the  distillation  renewed  till  the  thermometer  reaches  120°.  The 
fraction  120°-130°  is  then  added  to  the  liquid  in  the  distillation- 


Young. 


BmiPBX*.  WuRTS.  Lin  NEMAN. 

Fig.  13. — Fractionatino-columnjj. 


flask,  and  the  distillate  collected  in  the  same  receiver,  until  the  ther- 
mometer again  indicates  120°.  The  portion  distilling  subse- 
quently is  collected  separately.  By  several  repetitions  of  this  process 
it  is  possible  often  to  effect  an  almost  complete  separation,  it  being 
usually  advantageous  to  collect  the  fractions  between  narrower 
limits  of  temperature,  and  thus  to  increase  their  number. 

The  separation  is  much  facilitated  by  using  a  fractionating- 
column  (Fig.  13)    connected   to   the   neck   of   the  boiling-flask: 
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the  vapour  of  the  least  volatOe  constituents  of  the  mixture  is  to 
a  large  extent  condensed  in  the  column.  The  stream  of  vapour 
from  the  distillation-flask  heats  the  liquid  in  the  fractionating- 
column,  the  effect  being  to  vaporize  its  more  volatile  part,  and 
simultaneously  to  condense  the  higher-boiling  constituent  of  the 
vapour  issuing  from  the  flask. 


aa.  A  change  in  the  composition  of  most  liquid  mixtures  does 
not  occasion  a  proportional  alteration  in  their  properties,  like  that 
expressed  in  the  annexed  graphic  representation  (Fig.  14)  by  a  straight 
line  AB,  The  abscissae  correspond  with  the  molecular-percentage 
composition  of  the  mixtures:  the  points  A  and  B  on  the  ordinates 
give  the  values  of  such  physical  constants  as  vapour-tension,  boiling- 
point,  specific  gravity,  etc.,  for  the  pure  substances  A  and  B,  and 
the  line  AB  the  values  of  these  constants  for  mixtures.  The 
curve  thus  obtained  usually  varies  more  or  less  from  a  straight 
line. 

The  boiling-points  of  mixtures  will  be  lower  (line  c)  or  higher 
(line  b)  than  those  calculated  by  the  proportion-rule.  Sometimes, 
these  boiling-point  curves  will  depart  so  much  from  the  straight 
line  as  to  show  such  maxima  and  minima  as  the  curves  a  and  d. 
Complete  separation  of  such  mixtures  by  fractional  distillation  at 
constant  pressure  is  impossible,  but  is  feasible  when  the  boiling- 
point  curves  follow  the  course  indicated  by  h  or  c.  The  most 
volatile,  or  lowest  boiling,  constituent  of  a  mixture  always  distils 
first,  so  that  the  vapour  is  richer  in  A  and  the  residual  liquid  in  B, 
If  the  pure  constituents  A  and  B  are  more,  or  less,  volatile  than 
any  mixture  of  the  two,  as  represented  by  the  boiling-point  curves 
b  and  c,  continued  fractional  distillation  must  lead  to  an  approxi- 
mately complete  separation  of  A  and  B.  But  if  the  boiling-point 
curve  has  a  maximum  or  minimum,  the  mixtures  corresponding 
with  it  will  consist  of  the  most,  or  least,  volatile  constituents.  On 
distillation,  a  fraction  with  this  highest,  or  lowest,  boiling-point  will 
always  be  obtained,  and  at  constant  pressure  further  separation 
will  be  impossible. 

(Comprehension  of  this  phenomenon  will  be  facilitated  by  con- 
sidering a  boiling-point  curve  b  without  a  maximum  or  minimum 
(Fig.  15).  Since  the  most  volatile  portion  of  any  mixture  always 
volatilizes  first,  the  vapour  evolved  from  a  boiling  liquid  always 
contains  more  of  A  than  the  liquid  itself.  When  the  composition 
of  the  mixture  is  6,  that  of  the  liquid  will  be  6'.      The  vapour-tensUm 
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curve  AVB  throughout  the  complete  trajectory  AB  lies    higher 
than  the  boihng-point  curve  (xx8). 

If  the  boiling-point  curve  has  a  maximum  h  (Fig.  16),  along  the 
trajectory  Ab  the  vapour  will  be  richer  in  A  than  the  liquid  from 


B 
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Fig.  15. 


)  PwoenhvM  100 

Fig.  16. 
Fractional-distiliation  Curves. 


which  it  is  evolved :  along  the  trajectory  bB  the  vapour  will  contain 
more  of  B  than  the  liquid,  since  B  is  now  the  most  volatile,  or 
lowest  boiling,  constituent.  It  follows  that  at  the  maximum  b 
the  vapour  must  have  exactly  the  same  composition  as  the  liquid; 
that  is,  the  mixture  with  maximum  boiling-point  distils  at  a  constant 
temperature  as  though  it  were  a  single  substance.  For  a  mixture 
of  liquids  with  a  minimum  boiling-point  analogous  results  are 
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obtained,  so  that  in  the  graphic  representation  the  vapour-tension 
curve  must  be  tangential  to  the  boiling-point  curve,  and  touch  it 
at  the  minimum-point. 

The  separation  of  a  mixture  of  liquids  by  fractionation  is  also 
impossible  when  the  boiling-points  of  its  constituents  are  close 
together,  because  the  essential  characteristic  of  the  whole  method 
consists  in  the  unequal  volatility  of  the  portions  composing  the 
mixture,  resulting  in  the  distillation  of  one  substance  before  the 
other.  If,  however,  the  substances  have  nearly  the  same  boiling- 
point,  then  both  attain  a  vapour-tension  of  one  atmosphere  at  al- 
most the  same  temperature;  in  other  words,  they  are  almost  equally 
volatile.  With  these  conditions  it  is  therefore  impossible  to  apply 
the  method  successfully. 

23.  Steam-distillation.  —  In  the  preparation  of  many  organic 
substances  a  crude  reaction-product  is  often  obtained  containing 
tarry  matter  along  with  the  required  compound.  To  free  the 
substance  from  this,  use  is  often  very  advantageously  made  of  the 
property  possessed  by  many  substances  of  distilling  in  a  current 
of  steam,  the  tarry  matter  remaining  behind.  Fig.  17  shows  the 
apparatus  employed  in  such  a  distillation. 

Water  is  boiled  in  the  can  a,  fitted  with  a  delivery-tube  c  and 
a  safety-tube  6,  the  evolved  steam  being  passed  into  the  bottom 
of  the  distillation-flask  d.  If  the  distillation  is  interrupted,  cooling 
causes  diminished  pressure  in  a,  air  being  then  able  to  enter  the 
tube  b.  If  b  were  not  used,  the  liquid  in  d  would  flow  back  into 
a,  owing  to  the  fall  in  the  steam-pressure. 

Steam-distillation  is  also  of  service  in  separating  compounds 
volatile  with  steam  from  others  not  volatile.  With  substances  in- 
soluble in  water,  the  distillate  is  a  milky  liquid,  because  the  water 
in  the  receiver  is  mixed  with  fine,  oily  drops.  There  is  also  an  oily 
layer  above  or  below  the  water. 

In  steam-distillations  two  liquids  take  part — water  and  the  sub- 
stance to  be  distilled.  Usually  these  liquids  are  not  miscible  in  all 
proportions.  In  the  limiting  case,  when  each  liquid  is  wholly  insoluble 
in  the  other,  the  vapour-pressure  of  each  is  unaffected  by  the  presence 
of  the  other.  At  the  boiling-point  of  the  mixture,  the  sum  of  the 
vapour-pressures  of  the  two  constituents  must  be  equal  to  the  baro- 
metric pressure,  since  the  liquid  is  boiling.  The  boiling-point  must 
be  lower  than  that  at  ordinar}'  pressure  of  the  lower-boiling  of  the  two 
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nibstances,  because  the  partial  proaaure  ia  necessarily  smaller  than 
the  total  pressure,  which  is  equal  to  that  of  the  atmoaphere.  The 
same  result  is  therefore  attained  as  by  distillation  at  diminished 
pressure;  that  is,  the  volatilizatton  of  the  substance  at  a  tem- 
perature lower  than  its  boiling-point  under  ordinary  pressure. 

Whether  a  substance  distils  quickly  or  slowly  with  steam  de- 
pends on  its  partial  pressure  and  on  its  vapour-density,  together  m\h 


Fio.  17. — 9rBAM-tii9nLUTiofr. 

the  values  of  these  physical  constants  for  water.  If  the  pressures 
are  p<  and  p,,  and  the  vapour-densities  di  and  d,,  the  quantities  dia- 
tilling  simultaneously  are  jhd,  (substance)  and  y>A  (water).  If  the 
ratio  p^,  :pA  is  large,  the  substance  distils  with  a  small  quantity  of 
water,  the  distillation  bdng  quickly  completed,  llie  reverse  takes 
place  when  the  ratio  p,d,  ipA  is  small. 

Jambs  Walker  gives  the  following  example.  At  a  pressure  of 
760  mm.  a  mixture  of  nitrobenzene  and  water  boils  at  99°.  Ilie 
steam  exerts  a  pressure  of  733  mm.,  so  that  the  tension  of  the  nitro- 
benzene-vapour  is  27  mm.  Since  the  vapour-densities  of  water  snd 
nitrobenzene  arc  in  the  ratio  of  their  respective  molecular  weights, 
18  and  123,  the  proportion  of  water  to  nitrobenzene  in  the  distillate 
should  be  as  733X18:27X123;  that  is,  approximately  as  4:1.  Not- 
withstanding its  small  vapour- tension  at  the  bui ting-point  of  the 
mixture,  the  quantity  of  nitrobenzene  which  passes  over  ik  about  one- 
fifth  of  the  total  distillate,  the  rapid  volatilizutioti  of  the  nitmlH-iizene 
bnngdue  to  the  fact  that  it  him  a  largf.  uisd  water  u  Kniall.  nioJi'i-iiJur 
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weight.    Even  when  an  organic  compound  under  mmilar  conditions 
has  a  vapour-tension  of  only  10  mm..  it  distils  with  steam  sufficiently 
•     rapidly  to  render  the  method  applicable  to  its  purification. 

24.  Separation  of  Two  Immiscible  Liquids, — For  this  purpose, 
a  separaiing-funnel  (Fig.  18)   is  employed:    the  method  can  be 

inferred  from  the  drawing  without  further  explanation. 
It  is  also  applied  to  the  extraction  of  aqueous  solu- 
tions of  substances  soluble  in  a  volatile  liquid  im- 
miscible with  water,  such  as  etheVj  light  petroleum^ 
chloroform,  carbon  disulphide.  The  solution  is  trans- 
ferred to  a  separating-funnel;  ether,  if  that  solvent 
is  selected,  is  added;  and  after  the  mouth  of  the 
funnel  has  been  closed  by  a  glass  stopper,  the  two 
liquids  are  mixed  together  by  vigorous  shaking, 
whereupon  the  substance  dissolved  in  the  water 
passes  partly  into  the  ether.  The  ethereal  solution 
is  allowed  to  rise  to  the  surface,  and  separated  from 
the  water  by  opening  the  stop-cock  after  removal 
RATING-FUN-  ^^  ^^^  stopper.  The  water  dissolved  by  the  ether 
NEL.  during  the  shaking  is  removed  by  chloride  of  cal- 

cium, or  some  other  drying  agent,  and  finally  the  ether  is  distilled 
off.  When  the  dissolved  substance  is  only  slightly  soluble  in 
water,  and  easily  soluble  in  ether,  the  extraction  is  completed 
quickly;  it  is  then  possible  to  exhaust  the  aqueous  solution  almost 
completely  by  several  repetitions  of  the  process,  using  fresh  ether 
for  each  extraction.  Otherwise,  the  shaking  must  be  repeatedly 
carried  out,  and  even  then  the  extraction  is  imperfect. 

When  two  immiscible  solvents  are  simultaneously  in  contact  with, 
a  substance  soluble  in  both,  the  latter  distributes  itself  so  that  the 
ratio  of  the  concentrations  reached  in  both  solvents  is  constant 
(law  of  Berth elot).  If  a  quantity  X^  of  the  substance  is  dis- 
solved in  a  quantity  /  of  the  first  solvent  (water),  and  this  solution 
extracted  with  a  quantity  m  of  the  second  solvent  (ether),  there  will 
then  remain  a  quantity  Xi  in  the  first  solution,  so  that  Xq  —Xt  has 
passed  into  the  second  solvent. 

The  value  of  the  quantity  Xi  is,  in  accordance  with  the  above 
law,  given  by  the  equation 

Xi     -jJlo  —  Xi  _,  Kl 
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for  -p  and  — ^ are  the  two  concentrations  after  agitation  with 

the  solvents,  and  K  is  the  number  expressing  the  constant  ratio,  or 
the  coefficient  of  distribution  (German,  Teilungakoeffizient). 

A  second  extraction  with  the  same  quantity  m  of  the  second 
solvent  gives 


OTf  substituting  the  value  of  Xi  from  the  first  equatioOf 

Ki  y 


X,-Xo(-^ 


,m+Kl/ 
and  for  the  nth  extraction, 


Xn  ■■-A( 


»— -^0 


\m+Kl/ 


( 


Thus  Xii,  the  quantity  remaining  in  the  first  solvent  (water), 
diminishes  as  n  increases,  and  as  m  and  K  are  respectively  greater 
and  less.     Complete  extraction  is  impossible,   because  although 

— =-,)    can  approach  zero  very  closely,  it  can  never  become 
,m+A// 

equal  to  it. 

Examples  will  facilitate  comprehension  of  this  formula.    Sup* 

pose  the  problem  is  to  determine  how  often  1000  c.c.  of  an  aqueous 

solution  of  benzoVc  acid  must  be  extracted  with  200  c.c.  of  ether  to 

remove  all  the  benzoic  acid  from  the  solution.     In  this  instance 

/  — 1000  c.c,  and  m— 200  c.c.     By  experiment  K  is  found  to  have 

approximately  the  value  A;    that  is,  if  the  concentration  of  the 

benzoic  acid  in  the  ethereal  solution  is  represented  by  80,  that  in 

the  aqueous  solution   is  expressed   by  1.     On  substituting  these 

values  for  /,  m,  and  K  respectively,  the  formula  becomes 

X         Kl  1000Xg\i  1 


X,     m+Kl    200  +  1000XA"17' 

which  means  that  a  single  extraction  with  200  c.c.  of  ether  leaves  ^ 
of  the  benzoic  acid  in  the  aqueous  solution.  After  three  extrac- 
tions with  200  c.c.  of  ether,  there  remains  only  [—- j   ■=  j-75  of  the 

add,  so  that  the  extraction  of  the  acid  is  practically  complete. 
For  succinic  acid  iC-6.    A  single  extraction  of  1000  c.c.  of  an 
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aqueous    solution    of    this    acid    with    200    c.c.    of  ether    leaves 

6000  30 

—  of  the  acid  still  dissolved  in  the  water.     Repeated 

200+6000     31 

extraction  is  necessary  to  remove  all  the  succinic  acid  from   the 

aqueous  solution. 

It  can  be  further  shown  from  the  equa- 
tion by  the  use  of  the  differential  calculus 
that  with  u  given  quantity  of  the  second 
solvent  (ether)  a  more  complete  separa- 
tion ia  effected  by  extracting  frequently 
with  small  quantities  than  by  using 
laiger  quantities  a  correspondingly  fewer 
number  of  times. 


Separation  of  Solids  arid  Liquids. — 
This  is  effected  by  iiltratioii,  a  process 
materially  accelerated  by  attaching  the 
funnel  with  a  rubber  stopper  to  a  flask 
a  (Fig.  19),  connected  through  fc  to  a 
water  air-pump.  To  prevent  rupture  of 
F>o  ^*-;;j^™"***  the  point  of  the  filter-paper,  it  must  be 
supported  by  a  hollow  platinum  cone  c. 

35.  Sejnration  of  Solids  from  one  Anotker.—Th'm  process  de- 
pends on  difference  in  solubility.  For  a  soluble  and  an  insoluble 
substance  the  operation  is  very  simple.  If  both  substances  are 
soluble,  the  method  of  fractional  crystallization  must  be  used. 
The  mixture  is  dissolved  in  the  minimum  quantity  of  a  boiling 
liquid;  on  cooling  the  solution  the  less  soluble  substance  crystallizes 
first.  The  mother-liquor  is  poured  off  just  as  crystals  of  the  second 
body  begin  to  separate,  and  the  second  compound  crystallized  either 
by  further  cooling  or  by  concentrating  the  liquid  by  evaporation. 
Several  repetitions  of  these  processes  are  essential  to  the  separa- 
tion. Even  when  the  pure  compounds  have  very  different  solu- 
bilities, the  method  is  not  free  from  difficulty,  because  the  solu- 
bility of  one  substance  may  be  very  considerably  modified  by  the 
presence  of  another.  Wat<^r,  alcohol,  ether,  glacial  acetic  acid, 
benzene,  and  other  substances  are  employed  as  solvents. 

36.  From  the  foregoing  it  is  seen  that  solid  substances  arc 
usually  purified  by  crystallization,  and  liquid:^  by  distillation.  It 
ia  an  indication  of  purilij  when  the  physical  constants  remain  un- 
changed after  the  substance  has  been  i)urifi(H!  anew.    .Althinii-h 
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every  physical  constant  could  serve  this  purpose,  the  melting' 
point  and  the  bmling-point  are  those  most  used,  becauise  they  are 
easily  determined,  and  slight  impurities  exercise  a  very  material 
influence  upon  them.  They  also  often  afford  a  means  of  identify- 
ing substances.  If  a  compound  has  been  obtained 
by  some  process  and  is  supposed  to  be  one  already 
known,  it  is  strong  evidence  in  favour  of  the  suppo- 
sition if  the  melting-point  and  boiling-point  of  the 
substance  coincide  with  those  of  the  compound  with 
which  it  is  supposed  to  be  identical.  For  this  reason 
determinations  of  melting-points  and  boiling-points 
are  very  often  carried  out. 

The  best  method  of  ascertaining  whether  two 
substances  are  identical  is  to  mix  them  in  approxi- 
mately equal  proportions  and  determine  the  melt- 
ing-point of  the  mixture.  When  identity  exists,  the 
melting-point  of  the  mixture  will  coincide  with  that  V  ^ 
of  the  two  individual  substances;  when  it  does  not, 
the  mixture  melts  at  a  much  lower  temperature,  ^ 

which  is  not  sharply  defined.  *^'®'   "*'"","! 

To  determine  the  metting-point,  the  substance     ofthbMwjp- 

,  ,  .  ,  .  T.     ,  ,1         ,  11       INO-POINT. 

IS  placed  m  a  narrow  tnm-walled  small  tube  sealed 
at  one  end  (Fig.  20).  This  tube  is  attached  to  a  thermometer  t, 
the  bulb  of  which  dips  into  a  liquid  of  high  boiling-point, 
such  as  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  or  liquid  paraffin  (33), 
the  viscosity  of  either  causing  the  small  tube  to  adhere  to 
the  thermometer.  The  tube  ofc,  surrounding  the  bulb  of  the 
thermometer  and  the  little  tube,  is  loosely  fixed  in  a  small 
round  glass  flask  ode,  containing  the  same  liquid  as  the  tube 
ak.  When  adc  is  heated,  the  contents  of  the  tube  ale  are, 
warmed  uniformly,  and  the  moment  of  fusion  of  the  substance, 
at  which  the  thermometer  is  read,  can  be  very  accurately 
observed. 

The  boiling-paint  is  determined  by  heating  the  liquid  to  boil- 
ing in  a  fractionation-flask  with  a  high  side-tube.  Short  ther- 
mometers are  used,  so  that  the  whole  of  the  mercury  column  is 
surrounded  by  the  vapour  of  the  boiling  liquid.  To  avoid  in- 
conveniently small  graduations,  these  thermometers  are  con- 
structed so  that  they  can  only  be  employed  for  a  comparatively 
small  range  of  temperature,  six  or  seven  different  instruments 
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Fio.  21. — Ptknometer. 


being  used  for  temperatures  between  QP  and  360°.    These  are 
called  "abbreviated"  thermometers. 

27.  Sometimes  physical  constants  other  than  the  melting-points 
and  boiling-points  are  determined  in  the  investigation  of  organic 

compounds.     1.  The  specific  gravity  can 
be  determined  with  the  pyknometerj  the 
most  useful  form  of  which  is  shown  in 
Fig.  21.     It  consists  of  two  thick-walled 
capillaries  ah  and  cd^  terminating  in  a 
wider  tube  he.    The  parts  aa  and  eU  are 
furnished  with  a  millimetre-scale.     The 
capacity  of  the  apparatus  is  first  deter- 
mined, as  well  as  that  of  the  space  be- 
tween two  divisions,  by  filling  it  several 
times  up  to  different  divisions  ^ith  water 
of  known  temperature,  and  then  weigh- 
ing.   The  liquid  under  investigation  is  then  placed  in  the  apparatus, 
and  this  is  weighed  after  the  positions  of  the  menisci  in  the  capil- 
laries have  been  observed;  from  the  data  thus  obtained  the  specific 
gravity  can  be  calculated. 

2.  The  rotation  of  the  plane  of  polarization  is  another  constant  of 
importance. 

Some  substances,  such  as  turpentine,  a  solution  of  sugar,  etc., 
have  the  property  of  rotating  out  of  its  original  {X)sition  the  plane 
of  a  ray  of  polarized  light  passing  through  them.  This  phenomenon 
is  called  the  rotation  of  the  plane  of  polarization ^  and  substances  jjos- 
sessing  this  property  are  said  to  be  optically  active.  Polarimetcrs 
have  been  constructed  for  measuring  the  angle  through  which  the 
plane  of  polarization  has  been  rotated  by  an  optically  active  sub- 
stance: of  these  Laurent's  (Fig.  22)  is  one  of  the  best  known.  The 
yellow  sodium -light  of  the  burner  TT  is  polarized  in  the  part  of  the 
apparatus  marked  BD,  and  then  passes  through  a  tube  of  known 
length  (200-500  mm.)  placed  in  the  channel  L.  This  tulx?  contains 
the  liquid  or  solution  under  examination.  The  part  OC  of  the  appa- 
ratus serves  to  measure  the  rotation  of  the  plane  of  polarization. 

The  extent  to  which  the  plane  of  polarization  is  rotated  is  pro- 
portional to  the  length  of  the  tulx;,  and  is  variously  expressed.  The 
rotation  of  a  substance  can  be  stated,  for  example,  in  terms  of 
the  effect  produced  by  a  given  length  of  the  tube  descril)ed.  The 
angle  of  rotation  is  read  off  directly  from  the  instrument,  and  is 
usually  denoted  by  a.  By  convention,  the  sjKcific  rotaiory  power 
is  defined  as  the  quotient  obtained  by  dividing  a  by  the  product  of 
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the  length  of  the  tube  into  the  specific  gravity  of  the  liquid.    This 
value  b  denoted  by  [a],  so  that 

where  /  is  the  length  of  the  tube,  and  d  the  specific  gravity  of  tba 
liquid.  Under  these  conditions,  [a]  expresses  the  rotatory  power  of 
a  substance  per  unit  length  of  the  tube  (1  decimetre),  and  for  unit 
weight  of  the  substance  divided  iato  the  unit  of  volume. 


Fia.  22. — Lauhent's  Polarimeter. 


The  extent  of  the  rotation  is  dependent  on  the  colour  of  the  light. 
The  measurement  is  often  carried  out  with  sodium-light,  which 
gives  a  yellow  line  in  the  spectroscope,  denotini  by  D,  This  is  ex- 
pressed  by  the  sjinbol  [o]^. 

When  the  rotatory  ix)wer  of  a  substance  is  small,  or  when,  on 
account  of  its  slight  solubility,  it  can  only  be  obtained  in  dilute  solu- 
tion, the  rotation  can  often  l)e  increased  by  adding  a  solution  of 
boric  acid,  molybdic  acid,  uranium  salts,  or  other  substances.  The 
cause  of  this  phenomenon  is  not  fully  understood. 

It  is  often  im|X)rtant  to  determine  constants,  such  as  the 
index  of  refraction ^  the  molecular  electric  conductivity,  the  heat  of 
combustion,  and  others. 
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CLASSIFICA1I0N  OF  ORGANIC  COMPOUNDS. 

38.  The  organic  compounds  are  very  numerous.  They  an 
usually  classed  in  two  main  divisions.  One  of  these  includes  the 
fatty  or  aliphatic  camjHmnda,  and  the  other  the  aromatic  com- 
pounds. The  first  owes  its  name  to  the  fact  that  the  animal  and 
vegetable  fats  belong  to  it;  the  second,  to  its  containing  many 
compounds,  among  the  first  to  be  discovered  in  this  division, 
characterized  by  an  agreeable  smell  or  aroma. 

The  aliphatic  compounds  and  the  aromatic  compounds  are 
r^arded  as  being  derived  from  methane,  CH4,  and  benzene, 
CqHo,  or  compounds  related  to  them,  respectively. 

It  will  be  shown  later  that  there  are  important  differences 
between  the  general  properties  of  these  two  classes  of  compounds. 


FIRST  PART. 

THE    ALIPHATIC    COMPOUNDS. 


SATURATED  HYDROCARBONS. 

29.  The  aliphatic  compounds  are  defined  in  28  as  those  derived 
from  methane,  CH4.  It  is,  therefore,  advisable  to  begin  the  study 
of  these  compounds  with  this  hydrocarbon. 

Methane  occurs  in  nature  in  the  gases  evolved  from  volcanoes. 
It  escapes  in  coal-mines  during  the  working  of  the  coal-seams,  and 
is  called  fire-damp  by  the  miners.  It  is  also  called  marah-^as, 
being  present  in  the  gases  evolved  from  marshes  by  decay  of  vege- 
table matter.  It  is  an  important  constituent  of  coal-gas,  being 
present  to  the  extent  of  30-40  per  cent. 

It  can  be  obtained  by  the  following  methods. 

1.  By  Berthelot's  synthesis.  A  mixture  of  H2S  and  CS2 
is  led  over  red-hot  copper  contained  in  a  tube,  when  the  following 
reaction  ensues: 

• 

2H2S + CS2 + 4Cu = 4CuS -f  CH4. 

2.  By  Sabatier  and  Senderens's  synthesis.  When  a  mixture 
of  hydrogen  and  carbon  monoxide  is  passed  over  reduced  nickel 
at  250^-300^  methane  is  formed: 

CO  +  3H2=CH4-fH20. 

The  nickel  undergoes  no  apparent  change,  and  can  be  used  re- 
peatedly. At  a  temperature  of  230°-300*',  carbon  dioxide  reacts 
similarly  with  hydrogen  in  presence  of  finely-divided  nickel: 

COa + 4H2 = OH  4 + 2H2O. 

Since  CS2,  H2S,  CO,  and  CO2  can  be  obtained  by  direct  syn- 
thesis from  their  elements,  these  reactions  furnish  methods  of 

pfepsriog  methane  synthetically. 
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Methane  can  also  be  synthesized  directly  from  its  elements  by 
passing  hydrogen  through  a  heated  tube  containing  reduced  nickel 
mixed  with  very  finely-divided  carbon  obtained  by  previously 
decomposing  methane.  An  equilibrium  is  attained,  corresponding 
at  475°  and  one  atmosphere  with  51  per  cent,  of  methane: 

CH4  4=±C  +  2H2. 
3.  By  the  action  of  water  on  aluminium  carbide: 

CsAU-f  12H20  =  3CH4  +  4Al(OH)3. 

Other  methods  of  preparation  are  referred  to  in  82  and  89. 

30.  Physical  and  Chemical  Properties. — Methane  is  an  odour- 
less and  colourless  gas  of  sp.  gr.  0-559  (air=l),  liquefying  at  11** 
and  180  atmospheres.  It  boils  at  — 160°,  and  solidifies  at  — 186°. 
It  is  only  slightly  soluble  in  water,  but  more  so  in  alcohol.  It  is 
decomposed  into  carbon  and  hydrogen  by  the  sparks  of  an  induc- 
tion-coil, or  in  the  electric  arc.  Oxidizing  substances,  such  as 
nitric  and  chromic  acids,  do  not  attack  it,  or  only  very  slightly^ 
while  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  strong  alkalis  have  no 
action  upon  it.  It  bums  with  an  almost  non-luminous  flame. 
When  mixed  with  air  or  oxygen  it  forms  a  violently  explosive 
mixture,  the  reaction  being  in  accordance  with  the  equation 

CH4+202=C02  +  2H20. 

This  so-called  "fire-damp'*  is  the  cause  of  the  explosions  which 
sometimes  occur  in  coal-mines.  Chlorine  and  bromine  react  with 
methane,  replacing  its  hydrogen  atoms  by  halogen  atoms,  and 
forming  a  hydrogen  halide: 

CH4  +  2CUCH3CI4-HCI. 

The  replacement  of  one  atom  by  another  is  called  substitution. 
If  chlorine  or  bromine  is  present  in  excess,  the  final  product  is 
CCI4  or  CBr4. 

31.  There  exists  a  series  of  hydrocarbons  having  general  chem- 
ical properties  similar  to  those  of  methane.  Examples  of  these 
compounds  are  ethane  C2H6,  propane  C3H8.  butane  C4H10,  pen- 
tane  C5H12,  hexane  C6H14,  etc.,  ])entatriaco7Ua/ne  C35H72,  and  hexa- 
contane  CqoHi22-  These  formula*  can  \ye  summed  up  in  the  general 
expression  CnH2n+L':  for  methane,  n=l.  The  hydrocarbons 
CnH2n+2  rcscmblc  methane  in  their  power  of  resisting  oxidation, 
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and  are  unacted  on  by  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  while  halogens 
act  on  them  with  substitution  of  hydrogen  and  formation  of 
compounds  CnHan+iCl,  CnH2nCl2,  and  so  on. 

The  higher  hydrocarbons  can  be  obtained  by  building-up 
from  those  lower  in  the  series.  For  example,  ethane  is  got  from 
methane  by  replacement  of  a  hydrogen  atom  by  halogen,  and 
treatment  of  the  halide  thus  obtained  with  sodium  or  calcium: 

2CH3I  +  Nag = C2H6+ 2NaI. 

Propane  can  be  prepared  in  accordance  with  tne  following  equa- 
tion: 

CH3I  +  C2H5I  +  Na2 = C3H8 + 2NaI : 

and,  in  general,  CnH2n+2  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  sodium  upon 
CmH2m+iI-t-CpH2p+iI,  whcn  m  +  p=n. 

In  addition  to  propane,  butane,  C4H,o,  is  formed  from  2C,H5l, 
and  ethane,  C,H«,  from  2CH,I,  three  hydrocarbons  being  obtained. 
This  is  always  so  in  such  syntheses. 

Since  methane  can  be  prepared  synthetically,  it  is  evidently 
possible  to  synthesize  each  hydrocarbon  of  the  formula  CnH2n+2- 

32.  Nomenclature. — The  hydrocarbons  CnH2n+2  are  always 
denoted  by  the  termination  "ane."  The  first  four  members, 
methane,  ethane,  propane,  and  butane,  have  special  names:  the 
others  are  denoted  by  the  Greek  or  Latin  numeral  corresponding 
with  the  number  of  carbon  atom ;.  Thus  CgHig  is  called  octane, 
C12H25  dodecane,  C3iHe4  hentriacontane,  and  so  on. 

It  will  often  be  necessary  to  consider  groups  of  atoms  un- 
obtainable in  the  free  state,  but  theoretically  derivable  by  re- 
moval of  a  hydrogen  atom  from  the  hydrocarbons  CnH2n4-2- 
These  groups  have  the  general  formula  C||H2n-i.i»  and  are  called 
olkyl-groups.  They  are  denoted  individually  by  changing  the 
termination  "ane"  of  the  corresponding  hydrocarbon  into  *'yl/' 
Thus  CH3  is  called  methyl,  C2H5  ethyl,  C3H7  jn-ojryl,  C4H9  butyl, 
CiaH26  dodecyU  etc. 

The  hydrocarbons  CnH2n+2  have  the  general  name  saturated 
hydrocarbons,  because  they  are  saturated  with  hydrogen;  that  is, 
are  unable  to  take  up  any  more  hydrogen  atoms  into  the  molecule. 
rhey  are  also  called  paraffins,  l>ecause  paniffin-wax  consists  of  a 
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mixture  of  the  higher  members.  The  word  paraffin  is  derived 
from  parum  affinis,  and  indicates  the  stability  of  this  substance 
towards  chemical  reagents. 

33.  Occurrence  in  Nature. — The  hydrocarbons  CnH2n+2  occur 
in  nature  in  enormous  quantities.  Crude  American  petroleum 
consists  of  a  mixture  of  a  great  number  of  these  compounds,  from 
the  lowest  to  the  highest  members  of  the  series.  Three  principal  pro- 
ducts are  obtained  from  this  petroleum  by  fractional  distillation,  after 
treatment  with  acids  and  alkalis  to  free  it  from  substances  otherthan 
hydrocarbons  of  the  formula  CDH2n+2«  The  most  volatile  por- 
tion is  called  light  petroleum,  petroleum-ether y  benzine,  naphtha,  or 
ligroin:  it  distils  between  4(f  and  150°,  and  contains  lower  mem- 
bers, chiefly  C6H14,  C7H16,  and  CgHig.  It  is  extensively  employed 
as  a  solvent  for  fats,  oils,  and  resins,  and  is  also  applied  to  the 
removal  of  stains  from  clothing  in  the  **  dry-cleaning  process." 

The  portion  distilling  between  15(y*-300°  is  ordinary  petroleum, 
aiKl  is  used  on  a  large  scale  for  lighting  and  cooking. 

The  danger  involved  in  its  use  is  by  no  means  small,  a  large  num- 
ber of  accidents  by  fire  being  attributable  to  this  source.  The  fact 
that  fires  are  often  caused  by  the  overturning  of  petroleum-lamps 
is  traceable  to  the  presence  in  the  petroleum  of  a  part  of  the  more  • 
volatile  products,  and  to  their  vapour  producing  an  inflammable 
mixture  with  air.  When  a  lamp  filled  with  petroleum  freed  by 
careful  fractionation  from  constituents  of  low  boiling-point,  is  upset, 
the  flame  is  extinguished.  Petroleum  thus  purified  is  a  commercial 
product. 

To  ascertain  whether  a  sample  of  petroleum  contains  these  more 
volatile  products,  its  ftash-point  is  determined  by  heating  it  slowly 
in  a  specially  constructed  apparatus,  devised  by  Sir  Frederick  Abel, 
and  observing  the  .temperature  at  which  the  mixture  of  vapour  and 
tar  over  the  petroleum  can  just  be  ignited.  Experience  has  shown 
that  there  is  no  danger  with  a  flash-point  of  40°  C.  (104°  F.).  Large 
quantities  of  petroleum  come  into  the  market  with  a  flash-point  of 
22°-24°  C.  (72°-75°  F.):  they  are  the  cheaper  kinds,  are  used  by 
the  largest  proportion  of  the  population,  and  constitute  a  great 
source  of  danger  from  fire.  It  would  be  very  advantageous  if  the 
law  insisted  upon  a  flash-point  of  about  40°  C.  or  104°  F.,  as  has 
already  been  done  in  some  countries. 

The  portion  of  the  crude  petroleum  which  does  not  distil  below 
300°.  but  remains  in  the  still,  is  named  "vaseline."    It  is  semi- 
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solid  at  ordinary  temperatures,  white  when  pure,  and  is  used  in 
pharmacy  in  the  preparation  of  ointments.  It  is  further  employed 
for  covering  the  surface  of  metallic  articles  to  protect  them  from 
oxidation,  for  this  purpose  being  better  than  fat,  because  the 
latter  turns  sour  and  then  attacks  the  surface  of  the  metal,  whereas 
vaseline  has  a  neutral  reaction,  and  remains  unchanged  in  the  air. 

As  already  mentioned,  yaraffin-wax  is  a  mixture  of  the  highest 
members  of  the  series  CnH2n+2-  Some  kinds  of  crude  petroleum, 
notably  that  obtained  from  Java,  contain  considerable  quantities 
of  these  highest  members.  They  are  present  in  but  small  amount 
in  American  petroleum. 

Liquid  'paraffin  is  a  product  of  high  boiling-point,  obtained  in 
the  dry  distillation  of  brown  coal. 

EarihrwaXf  or  ozokerite^  occurs  in  Galicia,  and  consists  chiefly 
of  paraffin.  This  substance  is  also  obtained  in  the  dry  distillation 
of  the  brown  coal  found  in  Saxony. 

34*  Petroleum  has  probably  been  formed  from  fats  under  the 
influence  of  high  temperature  combined  with  great  pressure,  Englbr 
having  obtained  a  liquid  very  similar  to  American  petroleum  by 
distilling  these  substances  under  increased  pressure.  Opinion  is 
divided  concerning  the  origin  of  these  fats.  According  to  some, 
they  come  from  fish ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  the  enor- 
mous quantities  of  petroleum  found  in  some  places  covUd  have  this 
origin.  Another  explanation  attributes  its  formation  to  very  small 
oiganisms,  called  diatoms:  they  were  present  in  enormous  numbers 
in  the  earlier  geological  periods.  They  produced  a  sort  of  wax,  and 
it  yielded  petroleum  when  distilled  under  pressure. 

Another  hypothesis  has  been  suggested  by  Moissan.  It  attrib- 
utes the  formation  of  petroleum  to  the  action  of  water  on  certain 
metallic  carbides  formed  by  the  intense  heat  of  volcanoes.  On 
treatment  with  water,  most  of  these  carbides  yield  gaseous  hydro- 
carbons, principally  methane  and  acetylene.  But  when  these  hy- 
drocarbons are  exposed  to  a  high  temperature  and  pressure  they  are 
converted  into  a  liquid  resembling  petroleum,  the  change  being  much 
facilitated  by  the  presence  of  hydrogen,  and  by  the  catalytic  influence 
of  finely-divided  metals,  such  as  iron  or  nickel.  Sabatier  and  Sen- 
DBRXNS  have  thus  been  able,  by  varying  the  experimental  conditions, 
to  prepare  specimens  of  synthetical  |x^troleum  resembling  the  natural 
products  of  the  Caucasus,  Galicia,  and  America. 
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Homologous  Series. 

35.  Each  of  the  hydrocarbons  CBH2n+2  differs  in  composition 
from  the  rest  by  nxCH2y  as  the  general  formula  shows.  It  was 
pointed  out  (31)  that  this  difference  exercises  but  slight  influence 
on  their  chemical  properties. 

Whenever  organic  compounds  show  great  resemblance  in  their 
chemical  properties,  and  have  at  the  same  time  a  difference  in 
composition  of  nxCH2,  they  are  said  to  be  homologous,  the  name 
homologous  series  being  given  to  such  a  group  of  compounds.  As 
will  be  seen  later,  many  of  these  series  are  known. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  how  much  this  simplifies  the  study  of 
organic  chemistry.  Instead  of  having  to  consider  the  chemical 
properties  of  each  compound  individually,  it  is  sufficient  to  do  so 
for  one  member  of  a  homologous  series,  as  this  gives  the  principal 
characteristics  of  all  the  other  members.  In  addition  to  the 
main  properties  common  to  the  members  of  a  homologous  series, 
each  individual  member  has  its  characteristics.  Except  in  a  few 
instances,  this  book  will  not  deal  with  the  latter,  because  they 
only  need  to  be  considered  in  a  more  extensive  survey  of  the  sub- 
ject. 

36.  The  physical  properties,  such  as  the  melting-points  and 
boiling-points,  specific  gravities,  and  solubilities,  of  the  members 
of  a  homologous  series,  generally  change  uniformly  as  the  number 
of  carbon  atoms  increas3s.  In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the 
melting-points  and  boiling-points  rise  from  the  lower  to  the  higher 
members  of  a  homologous  series. 

A  table  of  some  of  the  physical  constants  of  a  number  of 
Qormal  (40)  members  of  the  paraffin  series  is  given  on  p.  41. 

An  inspection  of  this  table  reveals  that  the  first  four  members 
are  gases  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  those  from  C5  to  Cie  liquids, 
and  the  higher  members  solids.  Although  methane  is  odourless, 
the  liquid  members  have  a  characteristic  petroleum-like  smell; 
the  solid  members,  on  the  other  hand,  are  odourless.  All  are 
nearly  insoluble  in  water. 

It  should  be  further  remarked  that  the  differences  between  the 
melting-points  and  boiling-points  respectively  of  successive  mem- 
bers of  the  series  become  smaller  with  increase  in  the  number  of 
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carbon  atoms.   This  phenomenon  is  usually  found  in  homologous 
series. 


F6r- 
muU- 


Name. 


Methane 

Ethane 

Propane 

Butane 

Pentane 

Hexane 

Heptane 

Octane 

Nonane 

Decane 

Undecane 

Dodecane 

Tetradecane 

Hexadecane 

Eicosane 

Heneicosane 

Tricosane 

Hentriacontane 

Pentatriacontane 

Hexacontane 


Melting- 
point. 


186° 
172.1° 


Observed 
Boiling- 
point. 


51° 
31° 
26° 
12° 
4° 
18° 
36. 5^ 
40.  P 
47-4'^ 
68-4° 
74° 
101° 


Calculat*d 
Boiling- 
point. 


160° 
93° 
45° 
1° 
36.4^ 
68.9° 
98.4 

125.6° 

149.5 

173° 

194° 

214.5'^ 

252.5° 

287.5^ 

205°* 

215° 

234° 

302° 

331° 


166.3° 
95.3° 
43*1 
0.4° 


36 

68 

98 

125 


4° 
9° 
3 

.1 


149.8°l 

172.8 

194.3 

214.6° 

252.0° 

285.9° 


Specific  Gravity. 


ft 


ft 


0.415  (at  -160°) 

0.446  (at  0°) 

0.536  (at  0°) 

0.600  (at  0°) 

0.627  (at  14°) 

0.658  (at  20°) 

0.683    " 

0.702    " 

0.718    " 

0.730    "    " 

0*774  at  melting-point 

0.773  "  *^ 

0.775  "  " 

0.775  "  " 

07775*' 

07778" 

07799' 

07799" 

07813"  ~ 


tt 


*  At  15  mm.  premure.  and  the  name  for  thoee  following. 

For  the  boiling-points  these  differences  are  functions  of  the  ab- 
solute temperature.  Sydney  Younq  has  induced  the  empirical 
formula 

144-86 


J- 


j4)'014S\/t' 


giving  the  difference  in  boiling-point  of  two  successive  members  of 
the  series,  when  T  is  the  boiling-point  on  the  absolute  scale  of  the 
more  volatile  of  the  two  homologucs.  The  boiling-points  in  the 
iBfth  column  of  the  table  in  this  section  were  calculated  by  the  aid 
of  this  formula. 

The  expression  holds  not  only  for  thiii  homologous  series  of 
hydrocarbons,  but  also  for  many  other  homologous  series.  The  dif- 
ferences between  the  calculated  and  observed  boiling-points  are 
greatest  for  the  lower  members.  For  some  homologous  series  the 
divergences  are  considerable,  but  can  usually  he  proved  to  Ix* 
due  to  association  of  the  molecules  of  the  compound  in  the  liquid 
state;  that  is,  the  molecular  weight  in  this  condition  is  twice,  or  a 
higher  multiple  of,  that  in  the  normal  gaseous  state. 
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Young's  formula  holds  for  normal  pressure,  760  mm.  For  the 
absolute  boiling-points  of  two  substances  a  and  6  the  simple  relation 

Ta      TTa 

Tt "  n 

often  obtains,  T  and  T'  being  the  absolute  boiling-points  of  thfl 
substances  at  the  same  arbitrary  pressure.  Otherwise  expressed^ 
this  equation  means  that  the  ratio  of  the  boiling-points  at  different 
pressures  is  constant. 

Isomerism  and  Structure. 

37.  Only  one  substance  with  the  formula  CH4  is  known:  it 
is  methane.  Similarly,  there  is  only  one  compound  having  the 
formula  CaHe,  and  one  with  the  formula  CaHg.  There  are  known, 
however,  two  compounds  with  the  formula  C4H10,  three  with 
the  formula  C5H12,  five  with  the  formula  CsHii,  and  so  on.  The 
phenomenon  of  two  or  more  compounds  being  represented  by  one 
formula  is  called  isomerism  (2),  and  compounds  having  the  same 
formula  are  called  iaomerides.  Isomerism  is  explained  by  a  con- 
sideration of  the  grouping  of  the  atoms  in  the  molecule. 

One  of  two  hypotheses  may  be  adopted.  In  the  first  place,  the 
arrangement  of  the  atoms  may  be  regarded  as  continually  chang- 
ing, a  molecule  being  represented  as  like  a  planetary  system,  the 
configuration  of  which  changes  from  moment  to  moment.  This 
hypothesis,  however,  cannot  explain  the  phenomenon  of  isomerism. 
For  example,  it  is  not  apparent  how  the  four  carbon  atoms  and 
ten  hydrogen  atoms  in  butane  could  form  two  different  substances 
if  the  arrangement  were  indeterminate,  for  there  are  trillions 
of  molecules  present  in  even  one  cubic  millimetre,  and  all  the 
possible  configurations  of  these  fourteen  atoms  must  therefore 
be  supposed  to  exist  at  any  instant. 

Isomerism  can  at  once  be  imderstood  by  assuming  a  definite 
and  unchanging  arrangement  of  the  atoms  in  the  molecule,  be- 
cause the  difference  in  the  properties  of  isomeric  compounds  may 
be  then  explained  by  a  difference  in  the  arrangement  of  equal 
numbers  of  the  same  atoms. 

A  definite  and  unchanging  arrangement  of  the  atoms  in  a  mole- 
cule does  not  involve  their  being  immovable  with  respect  to  one 
another.  For  example,  they  might  revolve  round  a  point  of 
equilibrium  without  alteration  in  their  order  of  succession. 
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38.  Since  the  phenomenon  of  isomerism  leads  to  the  assump- 
tion of  a  definite  arrangement  of  the  atoms  in  the  'molecule,  it  is 
necessary  to  solve  the  problem  of  how  the  atoms  in  the  molecule? 
of  different  compounds  are  arranged.  The  basis  of  the  solution 
is  the  quadrivalency  of  the  carbon  atom.  In  methane  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  atoms  may  be  represented  by  the  formula 

in  which  the  four  linkings  of  the  carbon  atom  act,  as  it  were, 
like  four  points  of  attraction,  each  holding  a  univalent  hydrogen 
atom  fast.  This  is  the  only  possibility,  because  the  hydrogen 
atoms  fjannot  be  boimd  to  one  another,  the  only  point  of  at- 
traction, or  single  linking,  of  each  being  already  in  union  with 
one  of  the  linkings  of  the  carbon  atom. 

The  arrangement  of  the  atoms  in  ethane,  C^Hg,  must  now 
be  investigated.  This  substance  can  be  obtained  by  the  action 
of  sodium  upon  methyl  iodide,  CH3I  (59),  with  a  quadrivalent 
<;arbon  atom,  three  univalent  hydrogen  atoms,  and  one  univalent 
iodine  atom.    It  must  therefore  be  represented  thus: 

Sodium  reacts  with  methyl  iodide  by  withdrawing  the  iodine 
atoms  from  two  molecules,  with  formation  of  ethane.  The  re- 
moval of  the  iodine  atom  has  the  effect  of  setting  free  the  carbon 
linking  previously  attached  to  this  atom,  with  the  production  of 
two  groups 

H 

Since  the  formula  of  ethane  is  C2Hg,  it  is  evident  that  the  only 
possible  arrangement  of  its  atoms  is  that  having  the  two  free 
linkings  of  the  methyl-groups  united  to  one  another: 
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The  arrangement  of  the  atoms  in  propane  can  be  determined 
in  an  exactly  analogous  manner.  It  was  mentioned  (31)  that 
propane  is  formed  by  the  action  of  sodium  on  a  mixture  of  methyl 
and  ethyl  halides.  Since  ethane  can  be  prepared  by  the  action 
of  sodium  on  methyl  iodide,  the  formula  of  an  ethyl  halide  can 
only  be 

H^C-Ce-H, 
H/  \X 

where  X  represents  a  halogen  atom. 

If  the  halogen  is  taken  away  from  this  substance  and  from 

methyl  iodide  simultaneously,  the  residues  unite,  showing  that 

propane  has  the  structure 

H 
H\       I       /H 
H— ^C — C — Cr— H, 


H 
or  shortly  HaC-CHa-CHa. 

Such  an  arrangement  of  symbols  expressing  the  configuration 
of  a  molecule,  and  indicating  the  form  or  structure,  is  called  a 
structural  or  constitutwnal  formula. 

39.  The  following  example  makes  it  clear  how  cases  of  isomer- 
ism can  be  explained  by  differences  in  structure.  One  of  the  five 
known  hexanes  boils  at  69°,  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  0*6583 
at  20*9°:  another  boils  at  58°,  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  0«6701 
at  17  •5°.  The  first  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  sodium  on  normal 
propyl  iodide f  CH3«CH2«CH2l.  From  the  foregoing  it  follows 
that  this  hexane  must  have  the  structure 

CH3  -0112  •CH2 — CH2  •CH2  •CH3. 

It  is  named  dipropyly  on  the  assumption  that  it  has  been  formed 
by  the  union  of  two  propyl-groups. 

In  addition  to  this  normal  propyl  iodide,  an  isomeride  called 
\aopropifi  iodide  is  known.  Both  compounds  can  be  readily 
converted  into  propane,  CH3«CH2-CH3.  Assuming  that  the 
isomerism  is  due  to  a  different  arrangement  of  the  atoms  in  the 
molecule,  it  follows  that  the  isomerism  of  the  two  compounds 
C3H7I  can  only  be  explaified  by  a  difference  in  the  position  occu- 
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pied  by  the  iodine  atom  in  the  molecule,  because  the  arrangement 

of  the  atoms  in  propane  is  known,  and  the  propyl  iodides  only 

differ  from  propane  in  having  one  of  the  hydrogen  atoms  in  the 

latter  replaced  by  iodine.    i^oPropyl  iodide  must  therefore  have 

the  structure 

H 

CHa'C'CHj, 

• 

I 

if  the  constitution  of  normal  propyl  iodide  is  CH8«CH2*CH2l. 

The  hexane  boiling  at  58^  is  produced  by  the  action  of  sodium 
on  i^opropyl  iodide,  and  consequently  must  have  the  structure 

CHa-CH-CHa  riH,  PHo 

CH3.CH.CH3  ^^3  tUa 

Hence  it  is  called  diisopropyL 

Carbon  Chains. 

40.  The  foregoing  facts  evidently  make  it  reasonable  to  assume 
the  existence  of  a  bond  between  carbon  atoms  in  the  molecules 
of  organic  compounds.  This  bond  is  a  very  strong  one,  since  the 
saturated  hydrocarbons  resist  the  action  of  powerful  chemical 
reagents  (31).  The  property  possessed  by  carbon  atoms  of  com- 
bining to  form  a  series  of  many  atoms,  a  carbon  chain,  like  that 
in  the  hexanes  above  described,  furnishes  a  marked  distinction 
between  them  and  the  atoms  of  all  the  other  elements  which 
either  have  not  this  power,  or  have  it  only  in  a  very  inferior  de- 
gree. The  fact  that  the  number  of  carbon  compounds  is  so 
enormous  is  due  to  this  property,  in  conjunction  with  the  quadri- 
valency  of  the  carbon  atom. 

A  carbon  chain  like  that  in  dipropyl  is  said  to  be  normal. 
On  the  other  hand,  an  example  of  a  branrhed  chain  is  fur- 
nished by  diisopropyl.  Each  carbon  atom  in  the  normal  chain 
is  linked  directly  to  not  more  than  two  others:  in  branched 
chains  there  are  carbon  atoms  directly  linked  to  three  or  four 
others.  A  normal-chain  compound  is  usually  denoted  by  putting 
n  before  its  name;  branched-chain  compounds  are  often  dis- 
tinguished by  the  prefix  iso.  * 
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A  few  other  definitions  may  find  a  place  here.  A  carbon  atom 
linked  to  only  one  other  carbon  atom  is  called  primary;  if  linked 
to  two  carbon  atoms  it  is  named  secondary;  if  to  three,  tertiary; 
if  to  four,  quaternary,  A  carbon  atom  situated  at  the  end  of 
a  chain  is  called  terminal.  The  carbon  atoms  of  a  chain  are  dis- 
tinguished by  numbers,  the  terminal  one  being  denoted  by  1, 
the  one  next  it  by  2,  and  so  on;  for  example, 

CH3  •  GH2  •  GH2  •  CH3. 

12  3  4 

Sometimes  the  terminal  atom  is  denoted  by  a,  the  one  linked  to 
it  by  p,  and  the  succeeding  one  by  7-,  etc.,  but  a  terminal  C-atom 
in  a  CN-group,  CHO-group,  or  COOH-group,  is  distinguished  by 
a;,  the  next  by  a,  and  so  on. 

Law  of  the  Even  Number  of  Atoms. — The  number  of  hydrogen 
atoms  in  the  saturated  hydrocarbons  is  even,  since  their  formula 
is  Cnlisn+t-  All  other  organic  compounds  may  be  regarded  as 
derived  by  exchange  of  these  hydrogen  atoms  for  other  elements 
or  groups  of  atoms,  or  by  the  removal  of  an  even  number  of 
hydrogen  atoms,  or  by  both  causes  simultaneously.  From  this  it 
follows  that  the  sum  of  the  atoms  with  uneven  valency  (hydrogen, 
the  halogens,  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  etc.)  must  always  be  an  even 
number.  The  molecule  of  a  substance  of  the  empirical  composition 
CjHsOsN  must  be  at  least  twice  as  great  as  this,  because  2H  +  IN 
is  uneven. 

Number  of  Possible  Isomerides. 

41.  The  quadri valency  of  the  carbon  atom,  coupled  with  the 
principle  of  the  formation  of  chains  of  atoms,  not  only  explains 
the  existence  of  the  known  isomerides,  but  also  renders  ix)ssible 
the  prediction  of  the  existence  of  unknown  compounds.  Thus 
for  a  compound  C4H10  either  the  structure  CH3«CH2'CH2«CH3  or 

^„^>CH-CH3  may  be  assumed,  and  there  are  no  further  possi- 
bilities.    Pentane  may  have  the  following  structural  formulae: 

(1)  CH3.CH2.CH2.CH2.CH3;    (2)  CH3.CH2.CH<^JJ3- 


^3 

(3)  nii'>c<^" 


CH3^p^CH3 


CH3  CH3* 
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For  hexane  the  following  five  are  possible: 

(1)  CH3-CH2-CH2-CH2.CH2.CH3;  (2)  CH8.CH2-CH2-CH<^^«; 

(3)  CH3-CH2.CH.CH2CH3;    (4)  CH3.CH.CH.CH3; 

CH3  CH3  CH3 

yCHs 
(5)   CH3«CH2.Cr— CH3. 

^CHa 

If  the  principles  given  above  be  assumed,  it  t^ill  be  impossible  to 
find  structural  formulae  other  than  those  mentioned. 

Should  it  be  possible  actually  to  obtain  the  same  number  of 
isomerides  as  can  be  thus  predicted,  and  no  more/ and  should  the 
products  of  synthesis  or  decomposition  of  any  existing  isomeride 
necessitate  the  assumption  of  the  same  structural  formula  as  that 
required  by  the  theory,  these  facts  constitute  a  very  important 
confirmation  of  the  correctness  of  the  principles  upon  which  the 
theory  is  based.  This  correspondence  of  fact  with  theory  has  been 
proved  to  hold  good  in  many  instances,  and  therefore,  on  the  other 
band,  affords  an  important  means  of  determining  the  structure  of 
a  new  compound,  because  if  all  the  structural  formulae  possible 
for  the  compoimd  according  to  the  theory  are  considered  in  turn, 
one  of  them  will  be  found  to  be  that  of  the  substance.    . 

Frequently  the  number  of  isomerides  actually  known  is  much 
smaller  than  that  which  is  possible,  because  the  number  of  possible 
isomerides  increases  very  quickly  with  increase  of  the  number 
of  carbon  atoms  in  the  compound.  Cayley  has  calculated  that 
there  are  nine  possible  isomerides  for  C7H16,  eighteen  for  CgHig, 
thirty-five  for  CoH20y  seventy-five  for  C10H22,  one  hundred  and 
fifty-nine  for  C11H24,  three  hundred  and  fifty-four  for  C12H26, 
eight  hundred  and  two  for  Ci3H28»  and  so  on.  Chemists  have  not 
tried  to  prepare,  for  example,  every  one  of  the  eight  hundred  and 
two  possible  isomerides  of  the  formula  Ci8H28'  because  their  atten- 
tion has  been  occupied  by  more  important  problems.  There  can, 
however,  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  possibility  of  obtaining  all  these 
compoimds,  because,  as  mentioned  above,  the  methods  for  build- 
ing them  up  are  known,  and  there  would  therefore  l)e  no  theoretical 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  these  experiments,  though  there  might 
be  hindrances  of  an  experimental  nature. 
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Physical  Properties  of  Isomeric  Compounds. 

42.  Of  the  different  isomerides  the  normal  compound  has  the 
highest  boiling-point;  for  the  others  the  volatility  increases  with 
the  number  of  side-chains.  These  rules  are  also  applicable  to 
other  homologous  series. 

Boiling-paints  of  the  Isomeric  Hexanes. 


Normal  hexane,  CH3  •  (CH2)4  •  CH3  :  69 

Methyldiethyknethane,  (C2H6)2CH.CH3 :  64 

Ethyiisobutyl,  C2H6CH2CH(CH3)2 :  62 

Diiwpropyl,  (CH3)  2CH  •  CH  (CH3)  2  :  58 

Trimethylethylmethane,  (CH3) 3C  •  C2H6  :  46 


o 
o 
o 


o 


ALCOHOLS,   CnH2n+20. 

Methods  of  Formation  and  Constitution. 

43.  The  cUcohols  of  this  homologous  series  can  be  obtained  by 
the  action  of  silver  hydroxide  on  the  alkyl  haiides: 

CnH2n+ll  +  AgOH  =  C„H2„^;,0  +  AgI. 

It  is  usual  to  bring  an  alkyl  iodide  into  contact  with  moist 
oxide  of  silver,  the  portion  dissolved  in  the  water  reacting  like 
silver  hydroxide  ("Inorganic  Chemistry,"  246).  The  preparation 
of  the  alcohol  from  the  iodide  can  also  be  effected  by  heating  it 
with  excess  of  water  at  100®: 

CzHfil  +  H^O^CzHeO  +  HI. 

When  sodium  reacts  with  an  alcohol  CnH2n+20,  one  gramnrve- 
atom  of  free  hydrogen  is  liberated  from  each  gramme-molecule  of 
the  alcohol,  and  a  compound  called  sodium  alkoxide  (alcoholate), 
•CnH2n4.iNaO,  is  produced:  in  presence  of  excess  of  v;ater  this 
decomposes  into  sodium  hydroxide  and  an  alcohol  The  sodium 
has  thus  replaced  one  atom  of  hydrogen,  and  neither  it  nor  any 
other  metal  ran  replace  more  than  one  hydrogen  atom:  if  excess 
of  sodium  is  added,  it  remains  unactinl  upon.  It  follows  that 
only  one  hydrogen  atom  in  the  alcohol  U  replaceable  by  sodium. 

When  an  alcohol  is  treated  with  trichloride  or  pentachloride 
of  phosphoinis,  an  alkyl  chloride  is  formed: 

SCnHon^.O  +  PCI3  =  3CnH2„^,  CI  -f  H3PO3. 

From  these  facts  the  constitution  of  the  alcohols  can  be  in- 
duced. Silver  hydroxide  can  only  have  the  structure  Ag — O — H, 
its  bivalent  oxygen  atom  l)eing  linked  to  its  univalent  silver  and 
hydrogen  atoms.     When  silver  hydroxide  is  brought  into  contact 

49 
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with  an  alky)  iodide,  the  reaction  must  be  supposed  to  take  place 
80  that  on  the  one  hand  the  iodine  atom  is  set  free  from  the  alkyl- 
group,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  silver  atom  from  the  hydroxy  1- 
group.  The  alkyl-group  and  the  hydroxyl-group  are  thus  afforded 
the  opportunity  of  uniting  by  means  of  the  linking  set  free  in  each: 

CnH2„+i  ITTAgOH  ->  C„H2«^,-0H. 

This  method  of  formation  proves  that  the  alcohols  contain  a 
hydroxyl-group.  Their  preparation  from  alkyl  iodides  and  water 
leads  also  to  the  same  conclusion,  which  is  further  supported  by 
the  two  properties  of  alcohols  mentioned  on  the  last  page.  It  is 
evident  that  if  their  structure  is  expressed  by  CnH2n+i-0H,  all 
the  hydrogen  atoms  present,  except  one,  are  linked  directly  to 
carlx)n,  while  one  hydrogen  atom  occupies  a  special  position  in  tho 
molecule,  being  attached  to  the  oxygen  atom,  which  is  united 
through  its  second  linking  to  a  carbon  atom.  It  is  only  natural 
to  suppose  that  the  special  position  occupied  by  this  hydrogen 
atom  is  accompanied  by  a  special  property,  that  of  being  the  only 
one  of  all  the  hydrogen  atoms  replaceable  by  alkali-metals.  More- 
over, sodium  sets  free  hydrogen  from  another  compound  con- 
taining without  doubt  a  hydroxyl-group:  this  compound  is  water^ 
for  which  no  other  constitution  is  possible  than  H — O — H. 

Tho  fact  that  the  alcohols  are  converted  into  alkyl  chlorides 
by  tlie  action  of  the  chlorides  of  phosphorus  is  additional  proof 
that  they  contain  a  hydroxyl-group.  The  empirical  formulfle^ 
(^lli>ii-f20  and  CnH2n+]X  show  that  the  halogen  has  replaced 
OH.  It  may  he  iissumed  that  in  this  reaction  the  hydroxyl  of 
the  alcohol  has  changed  places  with  the  chlorine  of  the  phosphorus 

compound :  .^ >^ 

3(C„H2n+i-OH)4-Cl3P. 

A  consideration  of  the  possible  constitutional  formulae  for  ^ub- 
stances  having  the  general  molecular  formula CnH2n4.20  reveals  the 
fact  that  tho  linkage  of  the  oxygen  atom  admits  of  only  two  possible 
formuhr;  thus,  the  compound  C2H0O  could  he  either 

1.  CH3.CH2.OH,    or    11.  CHa-O-CHa. 

Since  all  the  hydrogen  atoms  in  the  second  formula  have  the 
same  value,  it  cannot  be  the  one  representing  an  alcohol,  as  it  would 
not  account  for  a  very  important  property  of  these  compounds. 
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thdr  interaction  with  the  alkali-metals.  The  action  of  silver 
hydroxide  on  an  alkyl  iodide,  or  that  of  phosphorus  chlorides  on 
an  alcohol,  would  accord  equally  ill  with  this  formula,  whereas  for- 
mula I.  explains  these  reactions  fully.  It  must  therefore  be  adopted. 
The  constitutional  formulae  of  the  alcohols  have  thus  been 
induced  from  their  properties.  Inversely,  the  canstUulional  for- 
mtUcB  represent  all  the  chemical  properties  of  the  compounds^  being 
simply  a  short  way  of  expressing  them.  The  value  of  these  for- 
mulse  is  evident:  the  structural  formula  of  a  compound,  estab- 
lished by  the  study  of  some  of  its  properties,  reveals  the  rest  of 
these  properties.  The  existence  of  properties  thus  deduced  has 
in  many  instances  been  established  by  experiment. 


Nomenclature  and  Isomerism. 

44.  The  alcohols  of  this  series  are  named  after  the  alkyf-groups 
contained  in  them;  for  example,  methyl  alcohol,  ethyl  alcohol,  propyl 
alcohol,  etc. 

Isomerism  may  arise  in  three  ways:  by  branching  of  the  carbon 
chains;  by  changing  the  position  of  the  hydroxyl-group;  or 
through  both  these  causes  simultaneously. 

This  is  seen  from  the  following  table  of  the  isomeric  alcohols 
C3  to  Cfi. 


Name. 


Propul  alcohols  C,H,0 
1.  Nonnal 

2.    180 

BtUyl  akohoU  C^H.qO 

1.  Npcinal  primary 

2.  -  „      secoDdaiy 

4.  Trimethylcarbinol.    . 
Amyl  alcohols  C^H^fi 

1.  Nonnal  primary 

2.  MoButvlcarbinol 

3.  Secondary  butylcarbinol 

4.  Methylpropylcarbinol 

6.  Methy]u<>prc)pylcurbinol 

6.  DJethylrarbinol 

7.  Dimethylethylcarbinol 

8.  Tertiary  butylcarbinol 


Formula. 


ch,.ch,.ch,oh* 
ch,.choh.ch, 

ch,.ch,.ch..ch,oh 
ch,.ch„.chohTch, 
(ch,),ch.ch,oh 

(CH,)3C.0H 

CH,.(C1L).CH.0H 
(CH,),Cn.CH,^H,OH 
CHj.CHCC^hJ.CH-OH 
CH3.(ClL),.CHOn.CH, 

;  (CH,u'ii.rH()H.cn, 

C.n,.CHOH.C.H, 
(CH,),C(()H).C,H, 


97« 
81° 

117° 

100° 

107° 

83° 

138° 

131° 

128° 

119* 

112.5° 

117° 

102^ 

112° 


Speeifio 
Gravity 

atao*^ 

(d4»). 


0-804 
0-789 

0-810 

0-806 
0-786 

0-815 
0-81# 
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The  alcohols  with  names  ending  in  ''carbinol ''  are  so  called 
because  all  alcohols  may  be  looked  upon  as  methyl  alcohol  (car^ 
hinot),  in  which  one  or  more  of  the  hydrogen  atoms,  with  the 
exception  of  the  one  in  the  hydroxyl-group,  are  replaced  by  alkyl- 
groups  (Kolbe).  Thus,  isobutyl  alcohol  is  called  isopropylcarbind, 
secondary  butyl  alcohol  methylethylcarbinol,  normal  butyl  alcohol 
n-propylcarbinolf  and  so  on. 

The  table  also  shows  that  in  a  primary  alcohol  the  hydroxyl- 
group  is  linked  to  a  primary  carbon  atom  (40),  and  that  in  a  second- 
ary or  a  tertiary  alcohol  the  hydroxyl  is  linked  to  a  secondary 
or  a  tertiary  carbon  atom  respectively.  Similarly,  any  compounds 
which  may  be  regarded  as  produced  by  replacement  of  hydrogen 
linked  to  a  primary,  secondary,  or  tertiary  atom  are  called  primary, 
secondary,  or  tertiary  compounds.  Primary  alcohols  are  repre- 
sented by  the  general  formula  CnH2n+i — CH2OH,  secondary  by 


CBH2n4.1 — Cr — CmH2iii-fl» 


and  tertiary  by 


C„H, 


\0H 


CmH2in + 1  "-fi — OH. 
CpH2p+l  / 


General  Properties  of  the  Alcohols. 

45.  Some  of  the  physical  properties  of  the  alcohols  are  given 
in  this  table,  which  includes  only  normal  primary  compounds. 


Name. 

Formula. 

Specific 

Gravity 

d§. 

BoiliDc- 
point. 

DifFezecoe  ci 
the  Boiling- 
points. 

Methyl  alcohol 
Ethyl 

Propyl       " 
Butyl         " 
Amyl         " 
Hexyl 
Heptyl       " 
0«tyl         " 
Nonyl        " 

CH.OH 

C,H,OH 

C,H,OH 

C,H„OH 

C,H„OH 

C,H„OH 

C,H„OH 

C,H„OH 

0.812 
0-806 
0.817 
0-823 
0-829 
0-833 
0-836 
0-839 
0-842 

66*^ 
97« 

iir 

137* 

i&r 

176* 
191* 
213* 

12* 
19° 
20* 
20° 
20* 
18* 
16* 
22* 

This  table,  with  that  in  44,  shows  that  the  normal  compounds 
have  the  highest  boiling-points:  this  also  holds  for  the  hydro* 
carbons  (42). 
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The  lower  alcohols  (Ci— C4)  are  mobile  liquids,  the  middle 
members  (C5— Cn)  are  of  a  more  oily  nature,  while  the  higher 
members  are  solid  at  the  ordinary  temperature.  In  thin  layers 
all  are  colourless.  In  thick  layers  they  are  sUghtly  yellow,  the 
colour  becoming  more  marked  with  increase  in  the  number  of 
carbon  atoms.  The  first  members  (Ci— C3)  are  miscible  in  all 
proportions  with  ^-ater,  but  the  solubility  of  the  higher  members 
diminishes  quickly  as  the  number  of  carbon  atoms  increases. 

The  lower  members  have  a  spirituous,  and  those  intermediate  a 
disagreeable,  smell;  while  the  solid  members  are  odourless.  Their 
specific  gravity  is  less  than  1. 

Methyl  Alcohol,  CH3.OH. 

46.  Methyl  alcohol  is  obtained  on  the  large  scale  by  the  drv' 
distillation  of  wood  in  iron  retorts  at  as  low  a  temperature  as 
possible;  or  better,  by  treatment  of  wood  with  hot  producer-gas , 
which  is  a  mixture  of  carbon  monoxide  and  nitrogen,  obtained 
by  passing  air  over  coke  at  a  white  heat.  To  this  niethcni  of 
preparation  the  substance  owes  its  name  wood-spirit.  The  products 
of  the  distillation  are  gases,  an  aqueous  liquid,  and  tar.  The 
aqueous  solution  contains  1-2  per  cent,  of  methyl  alcohol  and  a 
number  of  other  substiincos.  the  chief  l)eing  acetic  acid  (89)  {ca, 
10  percent)  and  acetone  (120),  (cn,  0.5  per  cent.).  The  acetic 
acid  is  converted  into  calcium  acetate  by  the  action  of 
lime,  and  the  methyl  alcohol  purified  by  fractional  distillation, 
and  other  methods.  It  is  used  in  the  arts  in  the  preparation  of 
aniline-dyes  and  formaldehyde,  for  the  denaturation  of  spirit  to 
render  it  unfit  for  drinking  purposes  (48),  and  in  other  processes. 

Methyl  alcohol  bums  with  a  pale-blue  flame,  and  is  miscible 
with  water  in  all  proportions,  the  mixing  being  accompanied  by 
contraction  and  the  development  of  heat.  Its  melting-point  is 
— 93-9°.  Its  other  physical  properties  are  enumerated  in  the 
table  in  45. 

Ethyl  Alcohol,  C2H5.OH. 

47.  Ethyl  alcohol,  or  ordinary  alcohol,  is  prepared  artificially  in 
enormous  quantities.  Its  preparation  depends  upon  a  proj^rty 
possessed  by  dextrose  (209),  a  sugar  with  the  formula  C^IIijOq,  of 
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decomposing  into  carbon  dioxide  and  alcohol  in  piBsence  of  yeast- 
cdU: 

CflHiaOfl  =  2C2HaO  +  2C02. 

About  95  per  cent,  of  the  dextroee  decomposes  according  to  this 
equation.  By-products  such  as  gli/cerol,  succinic  add,  and  other 
substances  are  also  formed.  Certain  higher  alcohols  of  this  series, 
principally  amyl  alcohols,  are  also  produced  from  the  proteins 
contained  in  the  raw  material  (230). 

On  account  of  its  cost,  dextross  itself  is  not  employed  in  the 
m;inufacture  of  alcohol,  some  substance  rich  in  starch  (223), 
(reH|o06)n,  such  as  potatoes,  grain,  etc.,  being  used  instead, 
r.y  the  action  of  emi/mes  (aig),  the  starch  is  almost  completely 
transformed  into  mallose  {ai3),Ci2H220ii,  one  molecule  of  this 
compound  being  then  converted  into  two  molecules  of  dextrose 
by  the  action  of  one  molecule  of  water: 


The  enzyme  employed  in  the  technical  manufacture  of  maltose 
from  starch  is  called  diastate,  and  is  present  in  malt.  The  reaction 
it  induces  is  called  aaccharifimtion.  When 
I>otiitoes  are  used,  they  are  first  made  into 
:i  tiiin,  homogeneous  pulp  by  treatment  with 
ileum  under  pressure  at  140°  to  150°,  malt 
being  added  after  cooling.  At  a  tempera- 
ture of  60°  to  62°,  the  decomposition  into 
nialiose  is  completed  in  twenty  minutes. 

Yeast  is  then  added  to  the  maltose 
.^(llution,  and  the  fermentation  carried  on  at 
;i  ivmperature  below  33°.  To  separate  the 
i-esulting  alcohol  from  the  other  subslances 
present,  the  product  is  submitted  to  dis- 
tilliition;  and  by 

^""""^  J  "^    Bliiii'.        [ffl"    23).  alcohol  of  1)0 

I  ^ P|j^;-7T-^=iti=|3        percent. slrengih 

P'lO.  23.— FRACTioNATiNu-tontuv.  jilthougH  thccon- 

centration  of  the  alcohol  in  the  fermented  liquid  doe.>5  rot  excee  1 
18  per  cent. 
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The  thin  liquid  residue  remaining  in  the  still  is  called  spent 
wash,  and  is  used  for  feeding  cattle.  It  contains,  amongst  other 
products,  almost  all  the  proteins  present  in  the  material  from  which 
the  spirit  has  been  manufactured. 

The  crude  spirit  (law  tvines)  so  prepared  is  again  carefully 
fractionated,  when  alcohol  of  96  per  cent,  by  volume  (spirits)  is 
obtained.  The  fractions  of  higher  boiling-point  consist  of  an  oily 
liquid  of  impleasant  odour,  called  fusel-ail:  it  contains  chiefly 
amyl  alcohols  and  other  homologues.  The  residue  is  called  spent 
lees. 

Alcoholic  beverages  are  classified  into  those  that  have  been  dis- 
tilled, and  those  that  have  not. 


DistiUeci (about  50  percent,  of  alcohol). 

Brandy  or  cognac,  from  wine. 

Whisky f    from   fermentcxi    solution 
of  malt. 

Rum,  from  fermented  solution  of 
sugar. 

Oin,   like    whuky,    but   flavoured 
with  juniper. 


Not  distilled. 


Beer,  from  fermented  malt  and  hops 
(3-7  per  cent,  of  alcohol). 

Winef  fermented  grape-juice  (8-17 
per  cent,  of  alcohol). 

** Fortified*'  wines,  such  as  port, 
sherry,  and  madeira.  They  are 
wines  with  added  alcohol.  (Nat- 
ural wine  never  contains  more 
than  about  17  per  cent,  of  alcohol.) 


48.  The  alcohol  of  commerce  ("spirits  of  wine  ")  always  con- 
tains water.  To  obtain  anhydrous  or  absolute  alcohol  from  this, 
lumps  of  quicklime  are  added  to  spirit  containing  a  high  per- 
centage of  alcohol,  until  the  quicklime  shows  itself  above  the 
surface  of  the  liquid.  The  latter  i.s  allowed  to  stand  for  some 
days,  or  boiled  for  several  hours  under  a  reflux-condenser  (i8), 
and  then  distilled.  The  preparation  i.s  much  facilitated,  and 
the  loss,  rather  large  by  this  method,  reduced  to  a  minimum, 
by  heating  a  spirit  of  high  percentage  with  a  small  quantity  of 
quicklime  in  a  vat,  clased  by  a  screwed-down  cover,  for  some 
hours  at  100®  in  a  water-bath.  The  spirit  is  then  distilled.  To 
prepare  absolute  alcohol  from  dilute  alcohol,  the  latter  must  first 
be  concentrated  by  distillation  from  a  water-bath.  The  de- 
hydration can  also  l)e  effected  by  addition  of  solid  |X)tassium 
carbonate,  which  causes  the  liquid  to  separate  into  two  layers. 
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the  aqueous  one  below  and  the  alcoholic  one  above.  Alcohol  of 
91  -5  per  cent,  by  weight  is  thus  obtained. 

Absolute  alcohol  is  a  mobile,  colourless  liquid  of  character- 
istic odour.  It  solidifies  at  —112 -3°,  and  burns  with  a  pale- 
blue,  non-luminous  flame.  It  is  very  hygroscopic,  being  miscible 
with  water  in  all  proportions  with  contraction  and  rise  in  tem- 
perature. The  maximum  contraction  is  obtained  by  mixing  52 
volumes  of  alcohol  with  48  volumes  of  water,  the  volume  of  the 
resulting  mixture  at  20°  being  96-3  instead  of  100. 

The  presence  of  water  in  alcohol  can  be  detected  by  anhydrous 
copper  sulphate,  which  remains  perfectly  colourless  when  in  contact 
with  absolute  alcohol,  whereas  if  the  slightest  trace  of  water  is 
present,  the  copper  sulphate  develops  a  light-blue  colour  after 
several  hours.  The  specific  gravity,  a  physical  constant  often 
employed  to  ascertain  the  purity  of  liquid  compounds,  can  also  be 
employed  for  the  same  purpose. 

A  simple  and  rapid  method  for  the  estimation  of  alcohol  in 
mixtures  with  w^ater  is  very  necessary  for  industrial  and  fiscal 
purposes,  and  a  practical  method,  due  to  von  Badmhauer, 
Mendeleeff,  and  others,  consists  in  the  determination  of  the 
specific  gravity  and  temperature  of  such  a  mixture.  A  table  has 
been  prepared  with  great  accuracy,  showing  the  specific  gravities 
of  mixtures  of  alcohol  and  water  from  0  to  100  per  cent.,  at 
temperatures  between  0°  and  30°.  When  the  specific  gravity 
and  temperature  of  a  given  mixture  have  been  determined,  the 
percentage  of  alcohol  may  be  found  by  reference  to  the  table.  In 
practice  the  specific  gravity  is  usually  determined  with  a  delicate 
hydrometer. 

In  commerce  and  in  the  arts,  the  amount  of  alcohol  is  usually 
expressed  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  in  volumc-percentagCf  or  the 
number  of  litres  of  absolute  alcohol  contained  in  100  litres  of  the 
aqueous  solution.  In  Great  Britam  the  standard  is  proofs pirit. 
This  name  is  derived  from  the  old  method  of  testing  spirit  by  moisten- 
ing gunpowder  with  it,  and  then  bnnging  the  mixture  into  contact 
with  a  lighted  match.  If  the  alcohol  were  "under  proof/'  the 
powder  did  not  take  fire,  but  if  there  were  sufficient  alcohol  present, 
the  application  of  the  light  ignited  the  gunpowder,  the  spirit  being 
then  "over  proof."  When  the  proportions  of  alcohol  and  water 
were  such  that  it  was  just  possible  to  set  fire  to  the  powder,  the 
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sample  was  described  as  "proof-spirit."  When  the  spirit  is  weaker 
than  proof-spirit  it  is  said  to  be  under  proof,  and  when  stronger 
than  proof-spirit  is  said  to  be  over  proof;  for  example,  a  spirit  5® 
under  proof  would  contain  in  each  100  volumes  the  same  quantity 
of  ali;ohoi  jBiS  95  volumes  of  proof-spirit,  and  a  spirit  5°  over  proof 
would  need  5  volumes  of  water  added  to  each  100  volumes  to  con- 
vert it  into  proof-spirit.  By  act  of  Parliament  "proof-spirit"  is 
defined  as  "such  a  spirit  as  shall  at  a  temperature  of  51^  F.  weigh 
exactly  }  J  of  an  equal  measure  of  distilled  water."  This  corresponds 
to  a  spirit  containing  57-1  per  cent,  of  alcohol  by  volume,  or  49*3 
per  cent,  by  weight. 

For  scientific  purposes  the  amount  of  alcohol  is  usually  ex- 
pressed in  percentage  by  weight,  or  the  number  of  grammes  of 
alcohol  contained  in  100  grammes  of  the  aqueous  solution.  These 
percentage-numbers  are  not  the  same,  the  percentages  by  weight 
being  smaller  than  those  by  volume  for  a  spirit  of  any  given  con- 
centration. 

The  greater  part  of  the  alcohol  produced  is  consumed  in  the 
form  of  beverages,  their  detrimental  physiological  effects  being 
augmented  by  the  impurities,  especially  fusel-oil,  which  they 
contain.  Alcohol  is  u:>e(l  in  commerce  for  the  preparation  of 
lacquers,  varnishes,  dyes,  important  pharmaceutical  preparations 
such  as  chloroform,  chloral,  iodoform,  and  others,  and  a.s  a  motive 
power  for  motor-vehicles.  It  is  also  employed  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  anatomical  s|x»cimens.  Alcohol  is  a  good  solvent  for 
many  organic  compounds,  and  finds  wide  application  in  laboratory- 
work  for  this  purjK)se. 

On  account  of  the  extensive  use  of  alcohol  for  manufacturing 
processes,  some  industries  would  \>e  paralyzed  if  the  necessary 
spirit  were  subject  to  the  same  excise-duty  as  alcohol  intendtnl 
for  consumption.  The  alcohol  lu^ed  in  manufactures  in  some 
countries  is  accordingly  made  unfit  for  drinking  (dcnatund  or 
methylated)  by  the  addition  of  materials  which  impart  to  it  a 
nauseous  taste,  and  is  sold  duty-free.  On  the  Continent  of  Kuroj^e 
crude  wood-spirit  is  employed  for  this  purpose,  and  in  Clreat 
Britain  this  is  supplemented  by  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity 
of  paraffin-oil.  The  sale  of  denatured  alcohol  is  also  permitted 
in  the  United  States. 

In  the  rnitcd  States  the  tax  on  alcohol  is  SI. 10  jmt  pr(K)f  gallon 
(50  jier  cent,  alcohol  by   volume),   or  $J.07  jht  standard  gallon 
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(231  cubic  inches  of  94  per  cent,  alcohol  by  volume).  The  duty  is 
much  higher  in  Great  Britain,  being  14«.  9d.  per  gallon  of  proof-spirit 
(British  standard,  p.  57).  Besides  permitting  the  sale  of  methyl- 
ated spirit  containing  naphtha,  the  British  Government  allows 
the  sale  for  manufacturers' -use  of  alcohol  denatured  with  wood- 
spirit  only,  under  the  name  "Industrial  spirit."  It  has  the  import- 
ant advantage  of  being  wholly  miscible  with  water.  In  the  chemical 
laboratories  of  universities  and  colleges  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  the  use  of  duty-free  pure  alcohol  is  permitted. 

A  test  for  ethyl  alcohol  is  the  formation  of  iodoform  on  the 
addition  of  iodine  and  caustic  p>otash  (152). 


Propyl  Alcohols,  CsHy-OH. 

49.  Two  propyl  alcohols  are  known,  one  boiling  at  97*^  and 
having  a  specific  gravity  of  0-804,  the  other  boiling  at  81*^  and 
having  a  specific  gravity  of  0«789.  In  accordance  with  the  prin- 
ciples which  have  been  stated,  only  two  isomerides  are  possible: 

CHgCHa-CHgOH,    and    CH3-CH(OH).CH3. 

Normal  propyl  alcohol  UoPropyl  alcohol 

The  structure  to  be  assigned  to  the  substance  with  the  higher 
boiling-point,  and  that  to  the  substance  with  the  lower,  may  be 
determined  by  submitting  the  substances  to  oxidation.  From 
each  of  these  alcohols  is  thus  obtained  a  compound  with  the 
formula  CsH^jO,  but  these  oxidation-products  are  not  identical. 
On  further  oxidation,  the  compound  CaHeO  (propionaldehyde), 
obtained  from  the  alcohol  of  higher  boiling-point,  yields  an  acid 
C3H6O2,  called  propionic  acid;  whereas  the  substance  CaHeO 
(acetone),  formed  from  the  alcohol  of  lower  boiling-point,  is  con- 
verted into  carbon  dioxide  and  acetic  acid,  C2H4O2: 

CaHgO  (propyl  alcohol,  B.P.  97°)  -♦CaHoO  (propionaldehyde)  -^ 

—*■  C3H6O2  (propionic  acid) ; 

CsHaO  (wopropyl  alcohol,  B.P.  81°)  ->  CaHeO  (acetone)  -^ 

-*  (X)2+C2H402  (acetic  acid). 

Propionic   acid   has   the   constitution   CHa-CH2-0OOH,   and 
ftcetone  CHa-CO-CHs,  as  will  be  shown  later.    It  will  be  observed 
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that  only  the  normal  alcohol  is  capable  of  forming  propionic 
acid,  because  the  production  of  this  substance  must  be  due  to  the 
replacement  of  two  hydrogen  atoms  by  one  oxygen  atom,  and 
with  the  normal  alcohol  this  can  only  yield  a  compound  with  the 
structure  assigned  to  propionic  acid.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
formation  of  a  substance  with  the  constitution  of  acetone  by  re- 
moval of  two  hydrogen  atoms  from  a  compound  CaHgO  is  only 
possible  when  the  latter  has  the  structure  of  isopropyl  alcohol. 
The  alcohol  of  higher  boiling-point  must  therefore  be  n-propyl 
alcohol,  and  that  boiling  at  the  lower  temperature  must  be  iso- 
propyl  alcohol. 

Oxidation  affords  a  general  method  for  distinguishing  primary 
from  secondary  alcohols.  By  referring  to  the  formute  given  in 
44,  it  is  seen  that  all  primary  alcohols  contain  the  group  — CH2OH, 

which  is  converted  by  oxidation  into  the  carboxyl-group  — C^qttj 

the  characteristic  group  of  organic  acids.    Further,  all  secondary 

I 
alcohols  contain  the  group  H-C-OH:   removal  of  the  two  hydro- 

I        I 

gen  atoms  from  this  yields  the  group  C:0,  characteristic  of  the 


ketones  (119),  the  homologues  of  acetone.  The  oxidation  of  a  pri- 
tnary  alcohol  and  that  of  a  secondary  alcohol  produce  respectively 
an  acid  and  a  ketone  with  the  same  number  of  carbon  atoms  as  the 
original  alcohol, 

A  further  induction  may  be  made  from  these  reactions.  In 
the  conversion  of  normal  propyl  alcohol  into  propionic  acid,  as 
well  as  of  tsopropyl  alcohol  into  acetone,  the  oxidation  occurs  at 
the  carbon  atom  already  linked  to  oxygen.  This  is  always  so, 
and  the  general  rule  may  be  stated  as  follows:  when  an  organic 
compound  is  submitted  to  oxidation,  the  molecule  is  attacked  at  the 
part  which  already  contains  oxygen — that  is,  where  oxidation  lias 
already  begun. 

Normal  propyl  alcohol  is  obtained  by  fractionation  of  fasel- 
oil,  and  is  a  colourless  liquid  of  agreeable  odour.  It  is  miscible 
with  water  in  all  proportions,  kso Propyl  alcohol  is  also  a  liquid: 
it  IS  not  present  in  fusel-oil,  but  can  be  obtained  by  the  reduction 
of  acetone  (120  and  156). 
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Butyl  Alcohols,  C4H9.OH. 

50.  Four  butyl  alcohols  are  known  (c/.  Table,  44),  which  is 
the  number  possible  according  to  the  theory,  and  it  is  necessary 
to  consider  whether  these  theoretically  possible  formulae  are  ia 
accord  with  the  properties  of  the  four  isomerides.  On  oxidation, 
the  two  alcohols  boiling  at  117°  and  107°  respectively  yield  acids 
with  the  same  number  of  carbon  atoms.  They  must  therefore 
have  the  structures  1  and  3  (Ibid,) ,  since  each  contains  the  group 
— CH2OH.  For  reasons  referred  to  later,  the  alcohol  boiling  at 
117°  is  considered  to  have  the  normal  structure  (1),  and  that  boil- 
ing at  107°  the  structure  (3).  A  third  butyl  alcohol,  boiling  at 
100°,  is  converted  by  oxidation  into  a  ketone  with  the  same  num- 
ber of  carbon  atoms,  showing  that  it  must  be  a  secondary  alcohol 
corresponding  with  atructure  (2).  Lastly,  for  the  fourth,  which  is 
solid  at  ordinary  temperatures,  melting  at  25 '5°  and  boiling  at 
83°,  since  three  of  the  theoretically  possible  structural  formute 
have  been  assigned  to  the  other  isomerides,  there  remains  only  the 
fourth  structure,  that  of  a  tertiary  alcohol.  This  structure  for  the 
alcohol  melting  at  25  •5°,  thus  arrived  at  by  elimination,  is  in 
accordance  with  its  chemical  behaviour.  On  oxidation,  for  exam- 
ple, it  yields  neither  an  acid  nor  a  ketone  with  four  carbon  atoms, 
but  the  molecule  is  at  once  decomposed  into  substances  containing 
a  smaller  number  of  carbon  atoms.  Since  to  yield  on  oxidation 
an  acid  with  the  same  number  of  carbon  atoms,  an  alcohol  must 
contain  the  group  — CH2OH,  and  to  produce  a  ketone  with  the 

same  number  of  carbon  atoms,  it  must  contain  the  group  H«C«OH, 


it  is  evident  that  neither  of  these  can  be  obtained  from  a  tertiary 
alcohol.  If  the  oxidation  takes  place  in  this,  as  in  every  other 
case,  at  the  carbon  atom  already  linked  to  oxygen,  it  must  result 
in  the  decomposition  of  the  molecule. 

The  foregoing  holds  for  tertiary  alcohols  in  general,  so  that 
oxidation  affords  a  means  of  distinguishing  between  primary, 
secondary,  and  tertiary  alcohols.  The  experimental  proof  can  be 
summed  up  as  follows. 

A  primary  alcohol  yields  on  oxidation  an  acid  with  the  same 
number  of  carbon  atoms:  a  secondary  alcohol  yields  on  oxidation  a 
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ketone  vrith  the  same  number  of  carbon  atoms:  whereas  oxidation 
of  a  tertiary  alcohol  at  once  decomposes  the  molecule^  yielding  com- 
pounds with  a  smaller  number  of  carbon  atoms. 

Many  other  methods  of  ascertaining  whether  an  alcohol  is 
primary,  secondary,  or  tertiary  are  available,  one  of  the  simplest 
being  based  on  the  effects  of  heat.  Primary  alcohols  are  stable 
at  360®,  the  boiling-point  of  mercury.  At  this  temperature, 
secondary  alcohols  decompose,  yielding  chiefly  hydrocarbons  of 
the  series  CnH2n  (122)  and  water;  but  they  are  stable  at  218°, 
the  boiling-point  of  naphthalene.  At  the  last  temperature  tertiary 
alcohols  are  decomposed,  yielding  similar  products  to  those  formed 
from  secondary  alcohols  at  360°.  In  practice,  the  constitution  of 
any  alcohol  is  ascertainable  by  determining  its  vapour-density  at 
both  these  temperatures  with  Victor  Meyer's  apparatus  (11), 
the  decision  being  based  on  the  normal  or  abnormal  character  of 
the  results  obtained. 


Amyl  Alcohols,  CsHn-OH. 

51.  The  alcohols  containing  five  carbon  atoms  are  called  amyl 
alcohols.  There  are  eight  possible  isomerides,  and  all  are  known 
(cf.  Table,  44).  They  are  liquids  with  a  disagreeable  odour,  like 
that  of  fusel-oil.  i^oButylcarbinol,  (CH3)2CH.CH2-CH20H,  and 
secondary  butylcarbinol,  CH3.CH(C2H5) -0112011,  are  the  prin- 
cipal constituents  of  fusel-oil  (47). 

Secondary  butylcarbinol  furnishes  a  very  remarkable  example 
of  isomerism.  It  is  shown  in  37  how  the  arrangement  of  the 
atoms  in  a  molecule  accounts  for  the  phenomenon  of  isomer- 
ism. A  careful  study  of  the  properties  of  a  compound  makes  it 
possible  to  assign  to  it  a  structural  formula,  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  the  other  formulae  possible  for  its  known  molecular  composi- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  any  given  structural  formula  represents 
only  one  compound,  since  such  a  formula  is  the  expression  of 
a  very  definite  set  of  properties:  when  they  are  unlike  for  two 
compounds,  the  difference  must  be  indicated  by  their  structural 
formulae. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  three  isomeric  amvl  alcohols  which  have 
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been  shown  by  careful  examination  to  have  the  same  structural 

formula: 

CH3    j>,    H 
C2H5         CH2OX1. 

That  they  have  this  constitution  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  on 
oxidation  they  yield  valeric  acid  with  the  structure 

CH3    p    H 

as  can  easily  be  proved  by  synthesis  (166). 

The  three  amyl  alcohols  with  this  constitution  have  identical 
chemical  properties  and  nearly  all  their  physical  constants  are  the 
same.  One  of  the  latter,  however,  serves  to  distinguish  them  from 
one  another.  When  a  beam  of  plane-polarized  light  is  passed 
through  layers  of  these  alcohols,  the  plane  of  polarization  is  rotated 
by  one  isomeride  to  the  left,  and  by  another  to  the  right,  while  the 
third  alcohol  produces  no  rotation.  The  first  two  are  said  to  be 
optically  active  (27,  2). 

Since  the  difference  between  optically  active  compounds  de- 
pends only  upon  a  physical  property,  while  their  chemical  proper- 
ties are  identical,  it  may  be  asked  whether  this  difference  is  not  a 
purely  physical  one,  arising  from  differences  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  molecules,  such  as  is  supposed  to  exist  in  dimorphous  sub- 
stances.   The  objection  to  this  view  is  twofold. 

First,  differences  in  the  arrangement  of  the  molecules  can  only 
be  supposed  to  exist  in  the  case  of  solid  substances,  because  it  is 
only  in  them  that  the  molecules  have  a  fixed  position  in  relation 
to  one  another.  It  is  assumed  that  the  molecules  of  liquids  and 
gases  are  free  to  move;  but  they,  too,  afford  examples  of  optical 
activity.  For  liquids  there  is  still  a  possibility  that  not  the  mole- 
cules themselves,  but  conglomerations  of  them  arranged  in  a  defi- 
nite manner  maybe  free  to  move.  Were  this  the  cause  of  optical 
activity,  on  conversion  into  gases  of  normal  vapour-density,  optic- 
ally active  liquids  should  produce  no  rotation  in  the  plane  of 
polarization.  That  they  actually  do  produce  this  rotation  was 
proved  by  Biot,  and  later  by  Gerxez.  This  phenomenon  cannot 
be  attributed  to  a  difference  in  the  arrangement  of  the  molecules, 
because  in  a  vapour  of  normal  density  each  molecule  is  capable 
of  independent  motion. 
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Second,  the  optical  activity  is  displayed  in  derivatives  of  optic- 
ally active  substances. 

Hence  it  follows  that  an  explanation  of  the  rotation  of  the  plane 
of  polarization  by  liquids  and  dissolved  substances  must  be  sought  for 
in  the  internal  structure  of  the  molecules. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  determine  what  peculiarity  in  the  struc- 
ture of  the  molecules  causes  this  phenomenon.  The  following 
considerations  will  furnish  an  insight  into  this.  The  Icevo-rotatory 
amyl  alcohol^  with  the  constitution 

CH3    p    H 

is  converted  by  the  action  of  gaseous  hydriodic  acid  into  amyl 
iodide,  with  the  structural  formula 

C2H5  0x121. 

This  compound  is  optically  active.  On  treatment  with  nascent 
hydrogen,  the  iodine  atom  is  replaced  by  hydrogen,  with  forma- 
tion of  pentane, 

C2H5  CH3. 

This  compound  is  optically  inactive. 

If  amyl  iodide  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  ethyl  iodide  in  the 
presence  of  sodium,  there  results  a  heptane, 

C2H5  CH2*C2H5, 

and  this  substance  is  optically  active. 

An  examination  of  these  three  optically  active  substances  shows 
that  they  differ  from  optically  inactive  pentane  in  the  respect  that, 
of  the  four  groups  linked  to  the  central  carbon  atom,  in  the  latter 
two  (methyl)  are  similar,  whereas  in  the  others  they  are  all  dif- 
ferent. 

52.  Van  't  Koff  has  shown  that  most  opiicalhi  active  compounds 
contain  at  least  one  carbon  atom  linked  to  four  different  atoms  or 
groups;  and  he  has  designated  a  carbon  atom  so  linked  an  asymmetric 
carbon  atom. 
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As  stated  above,  there  are  three  amyl  alcohols  with  the  same 
constitutional  formula,  of  which  one  is  dextro-rotatory,  the  second 
laevo-rotatory,  and  the  third  optically  inactive.  Three  such  isom- 
erides  always  exist  when  there  is  one  asymmetric  carbon  atom  in 
the  molecule,  and  of  the  two  optically  active  substances  one  causes 
exactly  the  same  amount  of  dextro-rotation  as  the  other  of  l»vo- 
rotation.  Van  't  Hoff  has  shown  that  the  existence  of  this  num- 
ber of  isomerides  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  presence  of 
one  asymmetric  carbon  atom  in  a  molecule,  provided  certain  as- 
sumptions are  made  regarding  the  relative  positions  of  the  atoms 
in  space.    These  assumptions  are  as  follows. 

The  quadrivalency  of  the  carbon  atom  has  its  origin  in  four 
points  of  attraction,  situated  on  its  outer  surface,  so  that  it  is 
able  to  link  itself  to  atoms  or  groups  of  atoms  in  four  directions. 
The  only  supposition  about  these  directions  in  agreement  with 
the  facts  is  that  the  carbon  atom  is  situated  at  the  centre  of  a  regular 
four-sided  figure  {tetrahedron)  with  its  Unkings  directed  toward  the 
angles  (Fig.  24).  By  putting  the  groups  R,  P,  and  Q  of  com- 
pounds CR2Q2,  CR2PQ,  or  CR3P  in  different 
positions  in  two  atom  models,*  it  b  always 
C\  possible  by  rotating  the  models  to  bring  them 

into  such  a  position  that  the  like  groups  coin- 
^^^i<v^v       cide,  showing  that  the  two  forms  are  identical. 
F     24-^        N     ^^^^  compounds  do  not  exhibit  optical  isomer- 
Tetrahedron.      ism. 

For  compounds  C-RPQS,  containing  four 
different  groups  and  therefore  an  asymmetric  carbon  atom,  the 
possibility  of  the  existence  of  two  isomeric  forms  is  indicated.   It 


♦  The  comprehension  of  what  follows  will  be  considerably  facilitated  by 
the  construction  of  several  models  of  carbon  atoms  with  their  h'nkings.  This 
is  easily  done  by  cutting  out  a  sphere  from  a  cork  to  represent  the  car)x)n 
atom,  the  linkings  being  represented  by  moderately  thick  wires  about  ten 
centimetres  long,  with  ends  filed  to  a  point.  These  wires  are  fixed  in  the 
cork  sphere  in  the  manner  shown  in  Fig.  24.  To  show  the  linking  of  the 
atoms  or  groups  of  atoms,  cork  spheres  of  different  colours  are  fastened  to 
the  ends  of  the  wires,  the  different  colours  indicatinfi:  dissimilar  groups. 
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is  seen  from  Figs.  25  and  26  (and  still  better  from  models)  that  for 
these  four  groups  two  arrangements  are  possible,  which  cannot 
be  made  to  coincide  in  any  position,  although  they  resemble  one 
another  as  an  object  resembles  its  reflection  in  a  mirror.  Such 
a  figure  has  no  plane  of  symmetry,  hence  the  name  ''asymmetric 
carbon  atom." 

53.  It  is  thus  possible  to  understand  how  one  isomeride  causes 
as  much  dextro-rotation  as  the  other  Isevo-rotation  (52),  for  the 
arrangement  of  the  groups  relative  to  the  asymmetric  carbon  atom 
must  be  the  cause  of  the  rotation  of  the  plane  of  polarization.  If 
the  arrangement  of  the  groups  in  Fig.  25  produces  dextro-rotation, 


FiQ.  25.  Fio.  26. 

Asymmetric  C-atoms. 


then  the  inverse  arrangement  in  the  isomeride  in  Fig.  26  must  neces- 
sarily cause  an  equal  rotation,  but  in  an  opposite  direction. 

It  was  stated  above  that  not  merely  two,  but  three,  isomerides 
are  possible  when  there  is  one  asymmetric  carbon  atom  present  in 
the  molecule;  a  dextro-rotatory,  a  laevo-rotatory,  and  an  optically 
inactive  isomeride.  It  has  been  proved  that  the  optically  inactive 
substance  is  composed  of  equal  parts  of  the  dextro-rotatory  and 
of  the  laevo-rotatory  compound.  Since  these  rotations  are  equal 
in  amount,  but  different  in  direction,  their  sum  has  no  effect  upon 
the  plane  of  polarization. 

This  isomerism  in  space,  called  stereochemical  isomerism  or  stereo- 
isomerismf  is  not  indicated  in  the  ordinary  structural  formulae 
written  in  one  plane:  hence  the  apparent  contradiction  that  a 
single  structural  formula  may  represent  two  different  compounds. 
Van  't  Hoff's  theory,  however,  supports  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple that  all  isomerism  has  its  origin  in  a  difference  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  atoms  in  the  molecule. 
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In  addition  to  the  explanation  of  optical  isomerism  just  given, 
two  others  might  be  suggested,  although  both  can  be  shown  to  be 
untenable.  Thus,  the  four  linkings  of  the  carbon  atom  might  be 
supposed  unequal  in  value;  so  that  such  a  compound  as  CPsQ  could 
exist  in  isomeric  forms.    Experience  contradicts  this  assumption. 

This  phenomenon  might  also  be  supposed  to  be  due  to  a  differ- 
ence in  the  motion  of  the  atoms  in  the  molecule.  Then  isomerism 
could  no  longer  exist  at  absolute  zero,  since  atomic  motion  ceases 
at  this  point;  and  a  falling  temperature  should  cause  a  marked 
diminution  in  the  difference  between  the  optical  isomerides.  There 
is,  however,  not  the  slightest  indication  of  such  behaviour. 


Higher  Alcohols,  CnHsn+i'OH. 

54.  The  properties  of  the  higher  alcohols  are  mentioned  in  45. 
Here  may  be  cited  cetyt  alcohol,  CieHaa-OH,  obtained  from  sper- 
maceti, and  myricyl  alcohol,  CaoHei-Ofl,  obtained  from  wax.  The 
number  of  isomerides  of  these  higher  compounds  possible  is  very 
great,  while  the  number  actually  known  is  but  small.  Of  the 
higher  members  of  the  series,  only  the  normal  primary  compounds 
are  known. 


Alkoxides. 

55.  Alkoxides  (alcoholates)  are  compounds  obtained  from  alco- 
hols by  exchange  of  the  hydroxy l-hydrogen  atom  for  metals  (43). 
The  best  known  are  sodium  methoxide  (methylate),  CHs-ONa,  and 
sodium  ethoTvde  (ethylate),  C2H6«ONa.  Both  are  white  powders, 
and  yield  crystalline  compounds  with  the  corresponding  alcohol. 
They  dissolve  readily  in  the  alcohols,  and,  as  will  be  seen  later,  are 
constantly  used  in  syntheses,  it  was  formerly  supposed  that  the 
addition  of  water  to  a  solution  of  an  alkoxide  converted  it  com- 
pletely into  an  aikaii-metal  hydroxide,  and  liberated  an  equivalent 
quantity  of  alcohol;  but  Lobry  de  Bruyn  has  shown  this  to  be 
only  partly  true,  an  equilibrium  being  reached  in  the  reaction: 

CzHfiONa  +  H2O  ^  C2H5OH + NaOH. 
A  proof  of  this  is  given  in  61.    It  follows  that  a  solution  of  sodium 
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hydroxide  in  alcohol  is  partly  decomposed  into  water  and  sodium 
alkoxide. 

The  alcoholic  solution  of  sodium  ethoxide,  usually  obtained  by 
dissolving  pieces  of  sodium  in  absolute  ethyl  alcohol,  gradually  be- 
comes brown  in  consequence  of  oxidation  to  aldehyde  (1x5).  On 
the  other  hand,  the  solution  of  sodium  methoxide  in  methyl  alco- 
hol remains  unaltered,  and  therefore  is  employed  in  syntheses  more 
than  that  of  sodium  ethoxide. 


ALKYL  HALIDES,  ESTERS,  AND  ETHERS. 

56.  Many  compounds  containing  a  hydroxyl-group  are  known 
in  inorganic  chemistry:  they  are  called  bases,  and  display  a  close 
resemblance  in  properties.  This  similarity  may  be  attributed  to 
their  common  possession  of  the  group  OH,  which  is  present  in 
their  aqueous  solutions  as  an  ion. 

An  aqueous  solution  of  alcohol  does  not  conduct  an  electric 
<jurrent,  so  that  the  alcohol  is  not  ionized.  This  is  supported  by 
the  fact  that  such  a  solution  is  not  alkaline,  and  therefore  contains 
no  OH-ions. 

Notwithstanding  this  fact,  the  alcohols  possess  a  basic  charac- 
ter in  so  far  that,  like  bases,  they  combine  with  acids  with  elimi- 
nation of  water: 

m.[ohTh]-r=m.r+hoh. 

Alcohol         Acid  Ester 

The  substances  formed  are  comparable  with  the  salts  of  inor- 
ganic chemistry,  and  are  called  compound  ethers  or  esters.  The  dif- 
ferent natures  of  bases  and  of  alcohols  are  displayed,  however,  in 
the  mode  of  formation  of  their  salts,  which  is  quite  unlike  that  in 
which  esters  are  produced.  A  salt  is  formed  from  an  acid  and 
base  instantaneously:  it  is  a  reaction  of  the  ions,  because  the 
hydrogen  ion  of  the  acid  unites  with  the  hydroxy  1  ion  of  the  base 
(** Inorganic  Chemistr}-,''  66): 

[B  +  OH']  +  [H  +  Z']  =  [B + Z']  +  H2O. 

Baae  Acid  Salt 

The  formation  of  esters,  on  the  other  hand,  takes  place  very  slowly, 
especially  at  ordinary  temperatures,  the  reaction  being  between 
the  non-ionized  alcohol  and  the  acid: 

R.0H+[H-hZT  =  R.Z+H20. 

Alcohol  Add  fistar 

68 
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Reactions  between  ions  usually  take  place  instantaneously, 
those  between  molecules  slowly. 

Many  bases  can  lose  water,  with  formation  of  anhydrides  or 
oxides:  alcohols  behave  similarly.  By  the  abstraction  of  one 
molecule  of  water  from  two  molecules  of  an  alcohol,  compounds 
called  ethers  with  the  general  formula  CnH2n+i — O — CnH2n+i  are 
formed.  By  elimination  of  water  from  two  different  alcohols,  com- 
pounds called  mixed  ethers  w^th  the  general  formula 

CnH2n  +1  — O — CmH2m +1 

are  produced. 

Alkyl  Halides. 

57.  The  alkyl  halides  may  be  regarded  as  the  hydrogen-halide 
esters  of  the  alcohols,  as  their  formation  from  alcohol  and  a  hydro- 
gen halide  shows: 

C„H2„^,10H+h;X  =  C„H2n^iX+H20. 


In  preparing  alkyl  halides  by  this  method,  the  alcohol  is  first 
saturated  with  the  dry  hydrogen  halide,  and  then  heated  in  a 
sealed  tube  or  under  a  reflux-condenser.  The  reaction  may  also  be 
carried  out  by  heating  the  alcohol  with  sulphuric  acid  and  sodium 
or  potassium  halide: 

C2H50H  +  H2S04  4-KBr  =  C2H5Br4-KHS04  +  H20. 

Two  other  methods  of  formation  for  alkyl  haUdes  are  men- 
tioned in  30  and  43:  they  are  more  fully  treated  below. 

Action  of  Phosphorus  Halides  on  Alcohols. — These  sometimes 
react  together  very  energetically.  In  preparing  alkyl  bromides 
and  iodides,  it  is  usual  to  employ  phosphorus  with  bromine  or 
iodine  instead  of  the  bromide  or  iodide  of  phosphorus  itself.  For 
example,  in  the  preparation  of  ethyl  bromide,  red  phosphorus  is 
added  to  strong  alcohol,  in  which  it  is  insoluble.  Bromine  is  then 
added  drop  by  drop,  the  temperature  of  the  liquid  being  kept 
from  rising  by  a  cooling  agent.  Each  drop  of  bromine  unites  with 
phosphorus  to  form  phosphorus  tribromide,  and  it  reacts  with  the 
alcohol,  producing  ethyl  bromide: 

PBrg-f  3C2H5OH  =  POaHa-f  3C2H5Br. 

The  careful  addition  of  bromine  is  continued  until  a  quantity  cor- 
responding to  that  required  by  the  equation  has  l)een  used.     The 
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mixture  is  then  allowed  to  stand  for  some  time,  so  that  the  reac- 
tion may  be  as  complete  as  possible,  the  final  product  consisting 
chiefly  of  phosphorous  acid  and  ethyl  bromide.  Since  the  latter 
boils  at  38*4^,  and  the  acid  is  not  volatile,  it  is  possible  to  separate 
them  by  distillation,  which  can  be  effected  by  immersing  the  flask 
containing  the  mixture  in  a  water-bath  heated  above  the  tempera- 
ture mentioned. 

$8.  Action  of  Halogens  on  Hydrocarbons. — Only  chlorides  and 
bromides  can  be  prepared  thus,  because  iodine  does  not  react  with 
hydrocarbons.  The  method  is  seldom  used  for  the  preparation  of 
alkyl  halides,  since,  from  two  causes,  mixtures  of  alkyl  halides  are 
obtained  which  are  sometimes  very  difficult  to  separate:  whereas, 
by  employing  other  methods,  these  compounds  are  produced  with- 
out admixture  of  similar  substances. 

One  of  these  causes  is  that  whenever  one  molecule  of  a  hydro- 
carbon CnH2u4-2  is  brought  into  contact  with  one  molecule  of  chlo- 
rine or  bromine,  the  reaction  does  not  take  place  merely  as  indi- 
cated by  the  equation 

CnH2n4.2  +  Cl2  =  CnH2n+lCl -f  HCl, 

but  that  compounds  CnH2nCl2,  CnH2n-iCl3,  etc.,  are  simultaneously 
formed,  a  portion  of  the  hydrocarbon  remaining  unacted  on. 

It  is  possible  to  avoid  the  formation  of  these  higher  substitution- 
products  by  bringing  the  halogens  into  contact  with  the  vapour  of 
the  boiling  hydrocarbons. 

The  other  cause  is  that  the  halogen  replaces  hydrogen  in  dif- 
ferent positions  in  the  molecule.  Thus,  chlorine  reacts  with  nor- 
mal pentane  to  form  simultaneously  primary  and  secondary  amyl 
chlorides, 

CH3  •  Cri2  •  Cii2  •  CH2  •  CH2CI    and    CH3»CH2»CH2»CHC1»CH3, 

as  can  be  proved  by  converting  these  chlorides  into  the  corre- 
sponding alcohols  and  oxidizing  the  latter  (49). 

59.  The  following  table  gives  some  of  the  physical  properties 
of  the  alkyl  halides. 
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Name. 

Chloride. 

Bromide. 

Iodide. 

< 

Boiling- 
point. 

Specific 
Gravity 

Boiling- 
point. 

Specific 
Gravity. 

Boiling- 
point. 

Specific 
Gravity. 

C.H, 
CjHii 

Methyl 
Ethyl 
n-Propyl 
n-Prim.  butyl 
n-Prim.  amyl 

-23.7° 
12.2° 
46.5° 
78° 
107° 

0.952(0°) 
0.918(8°) 
0.912(0°) 
0.907(0°) 
0.901(0°) 

4.5° 
38.4° 
71° 

101° 

129° 

1.732(0°) 

1.468(13°) 

1.383(0°) 

1.305(0°) 

1.246(0°) 

45° 

72.3° 
102.5° 
130° 
156° 

2.293(18°) 

1.944(14°) 

1.786(0°) 

1.643(0°) 

1.543(0") 

It  will  be  noticed  that  only  the  lower  chlorides  and  methyl 
bromide  are  gaseous  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  most  of  the 
others  being  liquids,  and  the  highest  members  solids.  The  specific 
gravities  of  all  the  chlorides  are  less  than  1,  and  diminish  as  the 
number  of  carbon  atoms  increases.  The  specific  gravities  of  the 
lower  bromides  and  iodides  are  considerably  greater  than  1,  al- 
though they  also  diminish  with  increase  in  the  number  of  carbon 
atoms,  so  that  the  highest  members  of  the  homologous  series  are 
specifically  lighter  than  water.  All  are  very  slightly  soluble  in 
water,  but  dissolve  readily  in  many  organic  solvents.  The  lower 
members  have  a  pleasant  ethereal  odour. 

Chemical  Properties. — In  their  action  upon  silver  nitrate  the 
alkyl  halides  differ  very  much  from  the  halides  of  the  metals.  In 
aqueous  or  alcoholic  solution  the  latter  at  once  yield  a  precipitate 
of  silver  halide,  the  reaction  being  quantitative.  On  the  other 
hand;  silver  nitrate  either  does  not  precipitate  silver  halide  from 
a  solution  of  the  alkyl  halides,  or  the  reaction  only  takes  place 
dowly.  The  explanation  is  the  same  as  that  given  in  56,  that  in 
the  first  case  the  action  is  one  between  ions,  and  in  the  second 
between  molecules.  This  proves  that  there  are  either  no  halogen 
ions  present  in  an  alkyl  halide  solution,  or  at  least  that  their  num- 
ber is  very  small. 

The  alkyl  halides  can  be  converted  into  one  another;  for  exam- 
ple, alkyl  iodides  can  be  obtained  by  heating  the  corresponding 
chlorides  with  potassium  or  calcium  iodide.  These  reactions  are 
often  incomplete. 

The  alkyl  iodides  are  chiefly  used  for  introducing  alkyl-groups 
into  organic  compounds. 
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Alkyl  fluorides  are  also  known,  and  are  more  volatile  than  the 
corresponding  chlorides.  They  are  obtained  by  the  action  of  silver 
fluoride  on  an  alkyl  iodide,  and  in  other  ways. 


Esters  of  Other  Mineral  Acids. 

60.  Esters  of  a  great  number  of  mineral  acids  are  known.    The 
general  methods  for  their  preparation  are  as  follows. 
1.  By  the  action  of  the  acid  on  absolute  alcohol: 


C2H5.  OH+H  .ONO2  =  H2O+C2H5.ONO2. 


Alcohol  Nitric  acid  Ethyl  nitrate 

2.  By  the  action  of  an  alkyl  halide  on  a  silver  salt: 


S04[Ag2  +  2l|C2H6  =  S04(C2H5)2+2Agl. 

Ethyl  Mulphate 

3.  By  the  action  of  mineral-acid  chlorides  on  alcohols  or  alkox- 
ides: 

PO 


Cl3-f3Na  OC2H5  =  PO(OC2H5)3+3Naa. 


Phosphorus  Normal  ethyl 

oxycnloride  phoephate 

The  acid  esters  of  sulphuric  acid,  called  alkylsuiphuric  acids, 
are  of  some  importance.  Ethylsidphuric  add,  or  ethyl  hydrogen 
sulphate,  C2H50-S02-OH,  is  obtained  by  mixing  alcohol  with  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid.  The  formation  of  this  compound  is  never 
quantitative,  because  an  equilibrium  is  reached  in  the  reaction 
(99).  The  alkylsuiphuric  acids  are  separated  from  the  excess  of 
sulphuric  acid  by  means  of  their  bariimi  (or  strontium  or  calcium) 
salts,  these  compounds  being  readily  soluble  in  water,  while  the 
sulphates  are  insoluble,  or  nearly  so.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
neutralize  the  mixture  of  sulphuric  acid  and  alkylsuiphuric  acid 
with  barium  carbonate,  the  product  being  a  solution  of  barium 

ba* 
ethylsulphate,  p  xj  >S04.     The  free  ethylsulphuric  acid  is  then 

obtained  by  the  addition  of  the  calculated  quantity  of  sulphurio 
acid  to  this  solution.  At  ordinary  temperatures  it  is  an  odour- 
less, oily,  strongly  acid  liquid,  miscible  with  water  in  all  propor- 
tions.   The  aqueous  solution  decomposes  into  sulphuric  acid  and 

*ba  =  JBa. 
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alcohol,  slowly  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  but  quickly  at  the 
boiling-point. 

The  barium  salts  of  the  amylsulphuric  acids,  obtained  from  the 
amyl  alcohols  and  sulphuric  acid,  have  different  solubilities  in  water, 
and  Pasteur  effected  their  partial  separation  by  fractional 
crystallization.  By  this  means  he  was  able  to  separate  approxi- 
mately the  optically  active  amyl  alcohol  from  wobutylcarbinol, 

CH 

QTj*  > CH  •  CH,  •  CH2  •  OH.   Both  are  present  in  the  mixture  of  amyl 

alcohols  boiling  at  131°-132°  obtained  by  the  fractional  distillation  of 
fusel-oil.  woButylcarbinol  is  the  chief  constituent  of  the  mixture 
of  amyl  alcohols  boiling  at  this  temperature. 

Ethylsulphuric  acid  forms  well-crystallized  salts.  Its  potas* 
Slum  salt  is  used  in  the  preparation  of  ethyl  compounds;  for  exam- 
ple, ethyl  bromide  is  readily  prepared  by  the  dry  distillation  of  a 
mixture  of  potassium  bromide  and  potassium  ethylsulphate: 


K0.S02-0.|C^H^TB?jK  =  KO.SOz.OK+CjHfiBr, 


Potamium  ethyl-  Potassium  Ethyl 

sulphate  sulphate  bromide 

When  free  ethylsulphuric  acid  is  heated,  the  neutral  ethyl  ester 
of  sulphuric  acid  and  free  sulphuric  acid  are  formed; 

Simultaneously,  free  sulphuric  acid  and  ethylene  are  produced 

80»<0h"*  "  SO,<g[J+C,H^ 

Tbe  conversion  of  ethylsulphuric  acid  into  ether  is  described  in  62. 

Dimethyl  sulphate^   (CH,)804,   is  obtained  by  the  vacuum-dis- 
tillation of  methylsulphuric  acid : 

2CH,HS04  -  (CH,),S04  +  H^SO*. 

It  is  an  oily  liquid,  boiling  at  188°,  and  is  often  employed  in  the 
introduction  of  methyl-groups  into  organic  compounds. 
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Ethers. 

6i.  The  ethers  are  isomeric  with  the  alcohols.  Their  con- 
stitution  is  proved  by  Williamson's  synthesis,  the  action  of  an 
alkoxide  on  an  alkyl  halide: 


C,H2p^i.0-[Nm^  -C^Hjin^i  =C„H2«^i.O.C„H2„,+i+NaI. 


This  synthesis  affords  confirmation  of  the  constitution  of  the 
alkoxides  indicated  in  43,  that  the  metal  occupies  the  place  of 
the  hydroxyl-hydrogen.  For,  supposing  it  were  otherwise,  the 
metal  having  replaced  a  hydrogen  atom  directly  linked  to  carbon, 
then  sodium  methoxide,  for  example,  would  have  the  formula 
Na-CH2-0H.  On  treatment  with  ethyl  iodide,  this  compound 
would  yield  propyl  alcohol: 


C2H6.  I-f  Na  .CH2OH  =  CgHs-CHzOH+Nal. 


This  reaction  does  not  take  place.  Methylethyl  ether,  with  the 
empirical  formula  of  an  alcohol,  but  none  of  its  properties,  is  pro- 
duced instead. 

Williamson's  synthesis  is  also  possible  when  the  alkoxide  is  dis- 
solved in  dilute  alcohol  (50  per  cent.).  Though  so  much  water  is 
present,  the  reaction  is  almost  quantitative.  It  follows  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  sodium  alkoxide  must  be  present  as  such,  and 
is  therefore  not  decomposed  by  the  water  into  alcohol  and  sodium 
hydroxide  (55),  because  then  the  formation  of  the  ether  would  neces- 
sarily be  prevented. 

62.  The  best-known  compound  of  the  homologous  series  of 
ethers  is  diethyl  ether,  C2H6«0«C2H5,  usually  called  "ether." 
This  compound  is  manufactured,  and  also  prepared  in  the  labora- 
tory, from  sulphuric  acid  and  ethyl  alcohol.  For  this  purpose  a 
mixture  of  five  parts  of  alcohol  (90  per  cent.)  is  heated  with  nine 
parts  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  at  130*^-140°.  When  ether 
and  water  begin  to  distil,  alcohol  is  allowed  to  flow  into  the  dis* 
tillation-flask  to  keep  the  volume  of  liquid  constant.  Ether  passes 
over  continuously,  but  after  about  six  times  as  much  alcohol  has 
been  added  as  was  in  the  first  instance  mixed  with  the  sulphuric 
acid,  the  distillate  becomes  richer  and  richer  in  alcohol,  and  finally 
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the  formation  of  ether  stops  altogether.  Methylated  spirit  may  be 
substituted  for  pure  ^irit,  the  product  being  called  ''methvlated 
ether." 

The  explanation  of  this  process  is  as  follows.  The  alcohol  and 
sulphuric  acid  first  form  ethylsulphuric  acid  (60).  Ethylsulphuric 
acid  is  decomposed  by  heating  with  water,  the  acid  and  alcohol 
being  regenerated: 

C2H5  lOSOaHTHJOH  =  C2H5.OH+H2SO4. 

When,  however,  ethyl  alcohol  instead  of  water  reacts  with  ethyl- 
sulphuric  acid,  ether  and  sulphuric  acid  are  formed  in  an  exactly 
analogous  manner: 

C2H5  lO-SOaigTHl'O^CgHs  -  C2H5.O.C2H5+H:^04. 

The  production  of  ether  depends  upon  the  formation  of  ethyl- 
sulphuric acid,  and  subsequent  decomposition  of  this  compound 
into  ethyl  ether  and  sulphuric  acid  by  the  addition  of  more  alcohol. 
Since  the  sulphuric  acid  is  r^enerated  in  this  reaction,  it  yields 
a  fresh  quantity  of  ethylsulphuric  acid,  so  that  the  process  is  con- 
tinuous. This  would  lead  to  the  expectation  that  a  small  quan- 
tity of  sulphuric  acid  could  convert  an  unlimited  amount  of  alco- 
hol into  ether,  but  this  is  not  borne  out  by  experience.  The 
explanation  is  that  in  the  formation  of  ethylsulphuric  acid  from 
alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid,  water  is  formed  as  a  by-product; 


C2H5.  OH-f  H  SO4H  =  C2H5-S04H+H20, 


This  water  partly  distils  along  with  the  ether,  but  partly  remains 
in  the  flask,  decomposing  the  ethylsulphuric  acid  as  formed  into 
alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid.  When  the  amount  of  water  in  the 
reaction-mixture  exceeds  a  certain  limit,  it  prevents  the  formation 
of  ethylsulphuric  acid  altogether,  thus  putting  an  end  to  the  pro- 
duction of  ether. 

When  another  alcohol  is  allowed  to  flow  into  the  original  mix 
ture  instead  of  ethyl  alcohol,  shortly  before  the  distillation  begins, 
a  mixed  ether  is  obtained: 


C2H6.|S04H-fH|.O.C5Hn  =  CgHfi-O.CsH,,  •fH2S04. 
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This  reaction  proves  that  the  foniiation  of  ether  takes  plaee  in 
the  two  stages  mentioDed  above. 

The  crude  ether  thus  obtained  contains  water,  alcohol,  and  small 
quantities  of  sulphur  dioxide.  It  is  left  in  contact  with  quicklime 
for  several  days,  the  water,  sulphur  dioxide,  and  part  of  the  alcohol 
being  thus  removed.  It  is  then  distilled  from  a  water-bath  heated 
to  about  oo^.  To  remove  the  small  quantity  of  alcohol  remainipg, 
it  is  extracted  several  times  with  small  volumes  of  water,  and  the 
water  run  off.  The  ether  is  separated  from  dissolved  water  by  dis- 
tillation, first  over  calcium  chloride  and  finally  over  sodium. 

63.  Diethyl  ether  is  a  colourless,  ver}'  mobile  liquid  of  agree- 
able odour,  boiling  at  35-4^  and  solidifying  at  -117-6®.  Pio- 
longied  breathing  of  it  produces  unconsciousness,  followed  by  but 
slightly  disagreeable  consequences  on  awakening.  Ether  is  there- 
fore used  in  surgery  as  an  anaesthetic.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in 
water,  one  volume  dissolving  in  11-1  volumes  of  water  at  25**:  on 
the  other  hand,  water  dissolves  slightly  in  ether  (2  per  cent,  by 
volume  at  V2?).  On  account  of  its  low  boiling-point,  ether  is  very 
volatile,  and  as  its  vapour  is  highly  combustible,  burning  with  a 
luminous  flame,  and  producing  an  explosive  mixture  with  air,  it 
is  a  substance  requiring  very  careful  handling.  Intense  cold  is  pro- 
duced by  its  evaporation,  the  outside  of  a  flask  containing  it  be- 
coming coated  with  ice  when  the  evaporation  of  the  ether  is  pro- 
moted by  the  intrcKluction  of  a  rapid  stream  of  air. 

In  the  laboratory,  ether  is  an  invaluable  solvent  and  crj'stalliz- 
ing-niedium  for  many  compounds,  and  is  used  for  extracting 
aqueous  solutions  (24).  It  is  also  of  great  utility  in  many  manu- 
facturing processes. 

Homologues. 

64.  Thecthcjs  arc  comparatively  stable  towards  chemical  reagents. 
Dilute  acids,  alkalis,  and  phosphorus  pentachloride  have  no  action 
on  them  at  the  ordinary  tem[jerature.  Sodium  is  unable  to  dis- 
place any  of  their  hydrogen.  When,  however,  they  are  treated 
with  hydrogen  halides,  halogen  com{x>un(Is  are  formed.  Thus,  gas- 
eous hydrhnlic  acid  passed  into  an  ether  at  the  ordinary  t<;mpera- 
ture  produces  an  alcohol  and  an  alkyl  iodide: 


CBHto-tl*|Q*CmHtinfl"t-H   *I   "  CnHjta.i-I+CmHftn.l'OH. 
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At  higher  temperatures  water  and  an  alkyl  iodide  are  formed: 

»  0|  *CmHtm4-i  +  2H 


C^HtB+  • 


I  —  CBHto^.i»I+CBiHfcn-t-i*I  +  HjO. 


laomerUm. — This  may  be  caused,  as  in  the  alcohols,  by  branch- 
ing of  the  carbon  chains,  by  the  alteration  of  the  position  of  the 
oxygen  atom  in  the  molecule,  or  by  both  causes  simultaneously. 


ALKYL-RADICALS  LINKED  TO  SULPHXTR. 

65.  The  elements  grouped  in  the  same  column  of  the  periodic 
system  (** Inorganic  Chemistry,"  211-221)  yield  similar  compounds, 
a  fact  traceable  to  their  having  equal  valencies:  they  also  have 
similar  chemical  properties.  Experience  has  shown  that  oi-ganic 
compounds  containing  elements  of  such  a  group  display  the  proper- 
ties of  their  inorganic  analogues  in  every  variety  of  similarity  and 
dissimilarity,  their  points  of  resemblance  and  of  difference  being 
sometimes  even  more  marked  than  those  of  the  inorganic  com- 
pounds. A  comparison  of  the  oxygen  compounds  treated  of  up  to 
this  point  with  the  sulphur  compounds  of  similar  structure  will 
serve  as  an  example. 

The  alcohols  and  ethers  may  be  regarded  as  derived  from  water 
by  the  replacement  of  one  or  both  of  its  hydrogen  atoms  by  alkyl. 
The  corresponding  sulphur  compounds  are  similarly  derived  from 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  are  represented  thus: 

CiiH2n+l'SH      and      CnH2n4.1*S'C„H2ni-»-l- 

The  first  are  called  mercaptans,  and  the  second  ihiaeihers. 

The  resemblance  of  these  compounds  to  the  alcohols  and  ethers 
is  chiefly  noticeable  in  their  methods  of  formation,  for  if  potas- 
sium hydrogen  sulphide  instead  of  potassium  hydroxide  reacts 
with  an  alkyl  halide,  a  mercaptan  is  formed: 


CnHgn+i*  X4-K|*SH  =«  CnH2ii+i»SH4-KX. 


Like  the  alcohols,  the  mercaptans  have  one,  and  only  one, 
hydrogen  atom  in  the  molecule  replaceable  by  metals.  It  is  there- 
tore  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  hydrogen  atom  thus  distin- 
guished from  all  the  others  is  linked  to  sulphur,  the  other  hydrogen 

atoms  being  linked  to  carbon. 
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!ie  ethers  are  formed  by  the  action  of  alkyl  hahdes  or 

-<•  the  thioethers  are  obtaioed  by  treating  the  metallic 

.  .^li]-  (if  the  mercaptans,  the  mercaplides,  with  alkyl  halides: 

i  ,  .rS-[NaTl]-C„H2„+,  =  C„H2„+,-S-C„H2„+i+NaI. 

.,tr  is  a  neutral  compound,  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  a 
Licid;  in  consequence  alcohol  does  not  form  alkoxides  with 
inses  of  the  heavy  metals,  whereas  mercaptans  yield  mercap- 
with  them.  An  alcohol  soluble  with  difficulty  in  water,  sueh 
alcohol,  does  not  dissolve  in  alkalis;  but  the  mercaptans, 
lUgh  insoluble  in  water,  dissolve  readily  in  alkalis,  forming 
uplides.    They  therefore  possess  an  acidic  character. 

Mercaptans. 

66.  The  mercaptans  can  also  be  obtained  by  the  action  of  pho^ 
■lioruB  pentasulphide  upon  alcohols: 

5C„H2„+,.OH  +  P2Ss  ^5C„H2„+|.SH; 
or  by  distilling  a  solution  of  potassium  alkylsulphate  with  potas- 
ciium  hydrogen  sulphide: 

CgHs-fO-SOaK  +  K-lSH  =  C2H6-SH  +  K;,S04. 

They  are  liquids  almost  insoluble  in  water,  with  boiling-points 
markedly  lower  than  those  of  the  corresponding  alcohols.  Thus, 
methyl  viercaptan  boils  at  6°,  methyl  alcohol  at  66'.  They  are 
characterized  by  their  exceedingly  disagreeable  odour,  a  property 
characteristic  of  almost  all  volatile  sulphur  compounds.  Our 
olfactory  organs  are  very  sensitive  to  mercaptans,  and  can  detect 
the  merest  traces  of  them,  even  when  quite  unrecognizable  by 
chemical  means. 

Many  metallic  compounds  of  the  mercaptans  are  known,  some 
of  them  in  well-crystallizeti  forms.  The  mercury  tnercajitides  fur- 
nish an  example  of  these  bodies,  and  are  producetl  by  the  action 
of  mercaptans  on  mercuric  oxide,  whence  the  name  of  tlwiv  com- 
pounds in  derived  (by  shortening  corpus  mercun'o  aplum  to  mer- 
cajtlan).  Many  of  the  other  heavy  metals,  such  as  lead,  copper, 
and  bismuth,  yield  mercaptides:  the  lead  compounfls  have  a  yellow 
colour.  The  mercaptan  is  liberated  from  all  men'aptides  by  the 
addition  of  mineral  acids. 
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Thioethers. 

67.  In  addition  to  the  methods  given  in  65  for  the  preparation  of 
thioethers,  the  action  of  potassium  sulphide,  K3S,  upon  the  salts 
of  alkylsulphuric  acids  may  be  employed: 


2C,HJO>SQ,K-HK2|S  -  (C,H,),S+2K,S04. 

Pot  awn  um 
ethylsulphate 

The  thioethers  are  neutral  compounds  with  an  exceedingly  offen- 
sive  odour.  They  are  liquids  insoluble  in  water,  and  yield  double 
compounds  with  metallic  salts,  such  as  (CsHt))^*  HgCl2. 

With  one  molecule  of  an  alkyl  iodide  the  thioethers  form  remark- 
able crystalline  compounds  of  the  type  (C2H()sSI.  These  com- 
pounds, called  8ulphanium  iodides,  are  readily  soluble  in  water. 
Moist  silver  oxide  replaces  the  I-atom  by  hydroxyl : 

(C,H5),SI  +  AgOH  -  (C,H,),SOH+AgI. 

The  sidphonium  hydroxides  thus  obtained  dissolve  easily  in  water, 
and  are  very  alkaline  in  reaction.  They  are  strong  bases,  absorbing 
carbon  dioxide  from  the  air,  and  yielding  salts  with  acids.  In 
the  sulphonium  hcdides,  such  as  (C3H5)^-C1,  sulphur  is  the  only 
element  to  which  the  univalent  alkyl-groups  and  univalent  Cl-atom 
can  be  united,  so  that  these  substances  must  have  constitutional 
formulae  of  the  type 

S 

C2H5/  \gi 

The  mercaptans  resemble  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  being  slowly 
oxidized  by  contact  with  air,  whereby  they  are  converted  into  disul- 
phides  like  diethyl  disulphidc^ 

The  hydrogen  linked  to  sulphur  has  been  removed  by  oxidation,  so 

that  the  disulphides  have  the  constitution  given  above.     A  furthei 

proof  is  their  formation  when  potassium  ethylsulphate  is  heated 

with  potassium  disulphide,  KjSj. 

Numerous  inorganic  compounds  containing  oxygen  and  sulphur 

exist.    Similar  substances  are  also  known  in  organic  chemistry. 

C  H 
The  sulphoxidcs,  /i"ii-"*^*>»5>0,  are  formed  by  the  oxidation  of 

thioethers  with  nitric  acid.     Their  constitution  is  indicated  bv  the 
fact  that  they  are  very  easily  reduced  to  thioethers.     If  the  oxygen 
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were  linked  to  carbon,  they  would  not  behave  in  this  manner,  be* 
cause  neither  alcohols  nor  ethers  lose  their  oxygen  by  gentle  reduction. 

The  sulphones  are  compounds  with  the  constitution  J^tJ**"^*  >  S0„ 

as  shown  in  68.  They  are  formed  by  energetic  oxidation  of  the  thio- 
ethers,  and  also  by  oxidizing  sulphoxides.  Nascent  hydrogen  is 
unable  to  effect  their  reduction. 

Sulphonic  Acids. 

68.  The  sidphonic  acids  result  when  mercaptans  undergo  vigorous 
oxidation  (with  nitric  acid).  They  have  the  formula  CnHta+i  'SOtH. 
During  this  oxidation  the  alkyl-group  remains  intact,  for  the  salts 
of  these  sulphonic  acids  are  also  formed  by  interaction  of  an  alkyl 
iodide  and  a  sulphite: 

C,H,[iTk]SO,K  -  KI  +C,H^O,K. 


Since  the  sulphur  in  mercaptans  is  directly  linked  to  carbon,  the 
same  is  true  of  the  sulphonic  acids.  This  is  further  proved  by 
the  fact  that  on  reduction  the  latter  yield  mercaptans.  The  struc- 
ture  of  ethylsulphonic  acid  is  therefore  CHt^CH^-SOsH. 

The  group  SO,H  must  contain  a  hydroxyl-group,  because  Fdg 
yields  with  a  sulphonic  acid  a  sulphonyl  chloride,  CnH2n-»-i-S0tCl, 
from  which  the  sulphonic  acid  may  be  regenerated  by  the  action 
of  water.    The  structure  of  the  compound  is  therefore 

CH,.CH,SO,  OH. 

The  alkylsulphonic  acids  are  strongly  acidic,   very  hygroscopic, 
crystalline  substances,  and  are  very  soluble  in  water. 

In  the  sulphonyl  chlorides,  chlorine  can  be  replaced  by  hydrogen 
in  the  nascent  state.  The  bodies  thus  obtained  have  the  formula 
CiiH2n  +  iS0,H,  and  are  called  sulphinic  acids.  When  an  alkyl 
halide  reacts  with  the  sodium  salt  of  a  sulphinic  acid,  a  sulphone 
(67)  is  formed : 

C,H,SO,(Na-fBr  |CH, = ^»  j|»>  SO,  -f  NaBr. 

This  mode  of  preparation  is  a  proof  of  the  constitution  of  the 
sulphoncs. 

Selenium  and  tellurium  compounds  corresi)onding  to  most  of  these 
sulphur  compounds  are  known,  and  have  also  a  most  offeii.sive  odour. 


ALKYL-RADICALS  LINKED  TO  NITROGEN. 

I.  AMINES. 

69.  At  the  beginning  of  the  last  chapter  (65)  it  was  stated  that  the 
properties  possessed  by  inorganic  compounds  are  even  more  marked 
in  their  organic  derivatives.  The  compounds  to  be  described  in 
this  chapter  afford  another  striking  example  of  this  phenomenon. 

The  term  amines  is  applied  to  substances  which  may  be  regarded 
as  derived  from  ammonia  by  exchange  of  hydrogen  for  alkyl-radi- 
cals.  The  most  characteristic  property  of  ammonia  is  its  power  of 
combining  with  acids  to  form  salts  by  direct  addition: 

NH3  +  H.X=  NH4.X. 

Tervalent  nitrogen  is  thereby  made  quinquivalent,  a  change  ap- 
parently intimately  connect^  with  its  basic  character.  This 
property  is  also  found  among  the  alkylamines.  They  are,  at  least 
those  low  in  the  series,  better  conductors  of  electricity  for  the 
same  molecular  concentration  of  their  aqueous  solutions,  and  are 
therefore  more  strongly  basic  than  ammonia  itself  C*  Inorganic 
Chemistry,"  66  and  238).  This  applies  also  to  the  organic  com- 
pounds corresponding  to  ammonium  hydroxide,  NH4OH.  The  last- 
named  substance  is  not  known  in  the  free  state,  but  it  exists  in 
the  aqueous  solution  of  ammonia.  It  is  very  unstable,  being  com- 
pletely denomposed  into  water  and  ammonia  by  boiling  its  solu- 
tion. It  has  only  weakly  basic  properties,  because  there  are  but 
few  NH4-ions  and  OH-ions  in  its  aqueous  solution,  apparently 
because  the  compound  NH4OH  has  a  very  strong  tendency  to 
break  up  into  NH3  and  H2O.  Such  a  decomposition  is,  however, 
no  longer  possible  for  compounds  containing  four  alkyl-groups  in 
place  of  the  four  hydrogen  atoms  of  the  NH4-group,  and  experi- 
ence has  shown  that  these  compoimds  possess  great  stability. 
Since  the  nitrogen  cannot  revert  to  the  tervalent  condition,  their 
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basic  character,  in  comparison  with  that  of  NH4OH,  is  so  strength- 
ened that  they  are  ionized  to  the  same  degree  as  the  alkalis,  being 
almost  completely  dissociated  in  y^^y -normal  solutions. 

The  amines  yield  complex  salts  fully  analogous  to  the  platinum 

salt,  (NH4)2PtCl6,  and  the  gold  salt,  NH4AUCI4,  of  ammonia. 

• 

Nomenclature  and  Isomerism. 

70.  The  amines  are  called  primary^  secondary,  or  tertiary, 
according  to  whether  one,  two,  or  three  hydrogen  atoms  of  NH3 
have  been  exchanged  for  alkyl-radicals.  The  compounds  NR4OH, 
in  which  R  stands  for  an  alkyl-radical,  are  called  quaternary  aw- 
monium  bases. 

Isomerism  of  the  amines  may  be  due  to  different  causes.  First, 
to  branching  of  the  carbon  chain,  just  as  in  the  alcohols  and  other 
compounds.  Second,  to  the  position  occupied  by  the  nitrogen  in 
the  molecule.  Third,  to  both  causes  simultaneously.  In  addition 
to  these,  the  primary,  secondar\',  and  tertiary  nature  of  the  amines 
must  be  taken  into  account.  A  compound  C3H9N,  for  example, 
can  be  propylamine  or  /sopropylamine,  CH3«CH2*CH2*NH2  or 

^i;^>CH.NH2,  primary;   methylethylamine,  q  j|  >NH,  second- 

CH3V 
ary;  or  trimethylamine,  CHa-^N,  tertiary. 

CH3/ 

Methods  of  Formation. 

71.  HoFMANN  discovered  that  when  an  alcoholic  or  aqueous 
solution  of  ammonia  is  heated  with  an  alkyl  halide,  the  following 
reactions  take  place. 

I.  C„H2„+i.Cl-hpNH3  -  HCH-C„H2n+iNH24-(p-l)NH3. 

The  alkyl-group  thus  takes  the  place  of  one  hydrogen  atom  in 
NH3,  this  atom  uniting  with  the  halogen  atom  of  the  alkyl  halide 
to  form  a  hydrogen  halide.  This  acid  can  unite  with  the  primary 
amine  formed,  or  with  the  ammonia,  and  in  fact  combines  with  a 
portion  of  each. 
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The  primary  amine  remaining  free  reacts  further  with  the  alk>l 
halide  in  the  same  way: 


II.  C„Hai+iCi+(7NH2.C„H2„+,  =HCl  +  (C„H2„+02NH  + 

+(^-l)NH2.C„H2n^.,. 

A  part  of  this  secondary  amine  also  remains  free  and  enters 
into  reaction  in  its  turn: 

III.  CnH2n+i-Cl+r(CnH2„+,)2NH  -  HCI  +  (C„H2„^03N  + 

+  (r-l)NH(C„H2„+,)a. 

Lastly,  the  tertiary  amine,  which  also  remains  partly  free, 
unites  with  the  aikyl  halide,  yielding  the  halide  of  a  quaternary 
ammonium  base: 

IV.    (C„H2a+l)3N+C„H2n+l-Cl  =  (C„H2„+04N.a 

It  is  assumed  that  excess  of  ammonia  is  employed;  but  even 
when  it  is  otherwise,  and  in  general  for  every  proportion  of  alkyl 
halide  and  ammonia,  the  reaction  takes  place  in  these  four  phases. 
The  final  result  is,  therefore,  that  the  primary,  secondary,  and  ter- 
tiary amines,  and  the  ammonium  base,  are  formed  together.  It 
is  often  possible,  however,  so  to  adjust  the  proportion  of  ammonia 
and  alkyl  halide,  together  with  the  duration  of  the  reaction,  etc., 
that  a  given  amine  Is  the  main  product,  and  the  quantities  of  the 
other  amines  are  small.  The  nature  of  the  alkyl-group  also  exer- 
ciaes  a  great  influence  upon  the  character  of  the  reaction-product. 

The  separation  of  the  ammonium  bases  from  the  ammonia  and 
amines  is  simple,  because,  while  the  amines  are  liquids  volatilizing 
without  decomposition,  or  gases,  the  ammonium  bases  are  not  vol- 
atile. When,  therefore,  the  mixture  of  the  amine  hydrohalides 
and  the  ammonium  bases  is  distilled  after  addition  of  caustic 
potash,  only  the  free  amines  pass  over. 

To  separate  the  primary  amines  from  the  mixture  of  the 
hydrohalides  of  the  three  amines,  fractional  cr>'stallization  is  often 
employed  for  the  lower  members,  methylamine,  dimethylamine, 
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and  so  on.  The  propylamines  and  those  succeeding  can  be  sepa- 
rated by  fractional  distillation. 

Various  methods  of  preparing  primary  amines  unmixed  with 
secondar)'  or  tertiary  are  known  (85,  104, 264,  274,  and  371). 

The  velocity  of  the  formation  of  tetracdkylammonium  iodides  from 
triethylamine  and  an  alkyl  iodide  or  bromide  has  been  investigated 
by  Menschutkin.  It  is  apparently  a  bimolecular  reaction  (''In- 
organic Chemistry/'  50),  and  therefore  takes  place  according  to 
the  equation 

«»  —  =  A;(a-a;)(6-a:), 


where  s  is  the  velocity,  k  the  constant  of  the  reaction,  a  and  b  the 
quantities  of  amine  and  iodide  per  unit  volume  expressed  in  mole- 
cules, and  X  the  quantity  of  both  which  has  entered  into  reaction 
after  the  time  t.  For  the  investigation  of  these  velocities,  weighed 
quantities  of  the  amine  and  iodide  are  brought  into  contact  in  a 
suitable  solvent,  the  solution  heated  in  a  sealed  tube  at  100**,  and 
after  known  intervals  of  time  x  determined.  With  the  aid  of 
higher  mathematics  it  is  possible  to  solve  the  equation  for  fc,  and 
it  is  found  that  the  value  of  A:  is  constant  for  every  reaction:  that 
is,  if  corresponding  sets  of  values  are  substituted  for  t  and  x  in  the 
equation,  on  solving  it  the  same  value  is  always  obtained  for  k. 
The  greater  the  molecular  weight  of  the  alkyl-radical,  the  smaller 
is  k,  although  the  decrease  is  not  very  marked:  for  example,  when 
the  amine  reacts  with  propyl  bromide,  A; =0-00165;  with  octyl 
bromide  A; =0-001 10  (with  acetone  as  solvent).  The  equation  is 
always  applicable,  being  independent  of  the  solvent  used,  as  might 
be  expected  from  the  fact  that  it  does  not  contain  any  term  depend- 
ent upon  the  nature  of  the  solvent.  There  was  made,  however,  an 
unexpected  observation  of  the  extraordinarily  great  influence 
exercised  by  the  nature  of  the  solvent  upon  the  values  of  k.  Using 
hexane  as  a  solvent,  A;  =  0(X)0180  for  the  combination  of  triethyl- 
amine and  ethyl  iodide:  for  methyl  alcohol,  on  the  other  hand, 
jfc«0-0516,  or  286-6  times  as  great. 

In  many  other  instances  the  nature  of  the  solvent  exercises  an 
important  influence  upon  the  velocity  of  reaction,  but  a  satisfactory 
explanation  of  the  phenomenon  is  still  lacking. 
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Properties. 

72.  The  primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary  amines  are  sharply 
distinguished  from  one  another  by  their  different  behaviour  towards 
nitrous  acid,  HO -NO. 

Primary  amines  yield  alcohols,  with  evolution  of  nitrogen: 


CnH2n+l 

-rOH 


N 
N 


H2 
0 


=  C„H2„+i.OH  +  N2  +  H20. 


The  reaction  is  fully  analogous  to  the  decomposition  of  ammonium 
nitrite  into  water  and  nitrogen: 


NHg.HONO^ 


H. 
I  HO 


N 
N 


O 


2H2O+N2. 


Secondary  amines  yield  nitrosoa  mines: 


(C„H2„+i)2N[H  +  HO)NO  =  (C„H2„^02N.NO4-H2O. 


The  lower  members  are  yellowish  liquids  of  characteristic  odour, 
and  are  slightly  soluble  in  water.  They  are  easily  reconverted  into 
secondary  amines  by  the  action  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid 
(315):  this  is  a  proof  of  the  structure  given  above,  because  if  the 
nitroso-group  were  directly  linked  to  a  carbon  atom  either  by  its 
oxygen  or  by  its  nitrogen,  it  would  not  be  possible  thus  to  recon- 
vert the  nitrosoamine   into  a  secondary  amine. 

Tertiary  amines  are  either  unacted  on,  or  oxidized,  by  nitrous 
acid. 

Their  behaviour  with  nitrous  acid  therefore  affords  a  means  of 
distinguishing  the  three  classes  of  amines  from  one  another.  It 
also  serves  as  a  basis  for  the  separation  of  the  secondary'  and  ter- 
tiary amines  in  the  pure  state  from  a  mixture  of  the  two.  When  a 
concentrated  solution  of  sodium  nitrite  is  added  to  a  hvdroohloric- 
acid  solution  of  a  mixture  of  the  two  amines,  the  secondarv  amine 
IS  converted  into  a  nitrosoamine:  this  collects  as  an  oil  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  aqueous  solution,  and  can  be  removed  by  means  of  a 
separating-funnel.  The  tertiary  amine  is  not  attacked,  but  re- 
mains in  the  aqueous  solution  in  the  form  of  a  salt:  it  can  be 
obtained  by  distilling  with  caustic  potash.  Any  primary  amine 
present  is  decomposed  during  the  process. 
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Another  method  of  distinguishing  between  primar>',  secondary, 
and  tertiary  amines  consists  in  the  determination  of  the  number  of 
alkyl-groups  with  which  the  amine  can  combine.  For  example,  if 
a  compound  C3H9N  is  propylamine,  C3H7NH2,  it  should  yield,  when 
heated  with  excess  of  methyl  iodide,  a  compound 


CoH 


or  if  C3H9N  =  ^TT^>NH,    the    same    treatment    should    yield 

/rS^^NI  =  CsHhNI:  or  lastly,  if  C3H9N=  (CH3)3N,  there  would  be 

obtained  (CH3)4NI=C4Hi2NL  A  titration  of  the  iodine  ion  of 
the  quaternary  ammonium  iodide  formed  determines  whether 
C3H9N  is  primary,  secondary,  or  tertiary. 

Hofmann's  test  for  primary  amines  is  described  in  84. 

Individual  Members. 

73.  The  lower  members  are  inflammable  gases,  and  are  very 
soluble  in  water;  thus,  1150  volumes  of  methylamine  dissolve  in 
one  volume  of  water  at  12-5°.  The  succeeding  members  have  low 
boiling-points,  and  are  miscible  with  water  in  all  proportions. 
Both  they  and  the  lower  members  have  a  characteristic  ammo- 
niacal  odour,  like  boiled  lobsters.  The  higher  members  are  odour- 
less and  insoluble  in  water.  The  specific  gravities  of  the  amines 
are  considerably  less  than  1,  that  of  methylamine  being  only  0-699 
at— 11°.  The  following  table  indicates  the  variations  of  their 
boiling-points. 


Alkyl- Radical 

Methyl 

Ethyl 

n-Propyl 

n-Butyl 

n-()ctyl 


Primary. 


180° 


Secondary. 


7° 

98° 
1(50° 
297° 


Tertiary, 

3-5^ 

90° 

156° 

215° 

3(>(5° 


Methylamine  occurs  in  Mrrcurialis  perennia:  it  is  readily  pn*- 
pared  by  the  interaction  of  ammoniii  and  dimothyl  sulphate.  Di- 
methjfldmine  (316)  and  triwethiflamine  are  constituents  of  herring- 
brine. 
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Trimethylamine,  (CH8)jN,  can  be  readily  prepared  by  heating 
ammonium  chloride  with  formaldehyde  ("Formalin/'  1x7)  in  an 
autoclave  at  120**-160°: 

2NH5 +9CH,0  -  2(CH,),N  +3C0, +3H,0. 

Tetramethylammonium  hydroxtdcy  (CH3)4N«OH,  is  obtained  by 
treating  a  solution  of  the  corresponding  chloride  in  methyl  alcohol 
with  the  equivalent  quantity  of  caustic  potash.  After  filtering  off 
the  precipitated  potassium  chloride,  the  solution  is  diluted  with 
water,  and  evaporated  in  vacuo  at  35**  to  remove  the  alcohol.  The 
base  crystallizes  out  as  hydrates,  which  are  very  hygroscopic  and 
absorb  carbon  dioxide  readily.  It  is  decomposed  by  heat  into 
trimethylamine  and  methyl  alcohol: 

(CH3)4N.OH  =  (CH3)3N+CH30H. 

The  higher  ammonium  ba'^es  are  converted  by  dry  distillation 
into  a  tertiary  amine,  water,  and  a  hydrocarbon  CnH2n: 

(C2H5)4N.OH  =  (C2H5)3N+C2H4  +H2O. 

Triethylamine     Ethylene 

The  structure  of  the  ammonium  bases  is  thus  explained.  Only 
the  nitrogen  atom  is  able  to  link  to  itself  the  four  univalent  alkyl- 
groups  and  the  univalent  hydroxyl-group.  It  must  be  assumed 
to  be  quinquivalent  in  these  compounds,  and  the  constitution  of 
the  ammonium  bases  is  therefore 

^nH2n+l\  p  TT 

r?w    ""V        OH 

n,  m,  p,  and  r  being  similar  or  dissimilar. 

Alk\'l-derivativos  of  hydrazine  or  diamidey  HjN'NHj,  are  also 
known.  Among  the  methods  for  their  preparation  may  l)e  men- 
tioned the  direct  introduction  of  an  alkyl-group  into  hydrazine,  and 
the  careful  reduction  of  nitrosoamines  (72).  They  have  little  power 
of  resisting  oxidizing  agents,  reducing  an  alkaline  copper  soliitior. 
for  example,  at  the  ordinary  temperature. 

74.  Triethylamine  is  soluble  in  water,  although  at  about  20  tin.- 
solution  separates  into  two  layers.  The  upper  consists  of  a  solu- 
tion of  water  in  the  amine,  and  the  lower  of  a  solution  of  the  amine 
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in  water.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  2(f  a  slight  rise  in  temperature 
effects  this  separation  into  two  layers,  merely  holding  the  tube  for 
a  short  time  in  the  warm  hand  being  sufficient. 

This  separation  at  a  definite  temperature  is  best  understood 
from  a  consideration  of  the  solubility-curve  of  the  system  amine  + 
water.    This  amine  (Fig.  27)  ib  less  soluble  in  warm  water  than  in 
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Fio.  27. — SoLUBiLf^-cuRVES  FOR  Triethylaminb  and  Water. 
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Fio.  28. — Usual  Form  op  Solubiijty-curvb  for  Two  Liquids. 

cold,  and  below  20**  is  miscible  with  water  in  all  proportions.  If, 
for  example,  increasing  quantities  of  the  amine  be  added  to  water 
at  30^,  it  dissolves  until  the  amount  of  amine  reaches  about  5  per 
cent.  (c/.  Fig.  27).  The  solution  is  then  saturated,  and  addition  of 
more  of  the  amine  produces  a  second  layer  of  liquid.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  water  is  added  to  triethylamine  at  25**,  it  dissolves 
until  the  amount  of  water  reaches  about  5  per  cent.  (r/.  Fig.  27). 
Beyond  this  point  two  layers  are  formed.  The  line  DC  is  the  solu- 
bility-curve for  water  dissolved  in  triethylamine,  and  the  line  AR 
that  for  triethylamine  in  water.  When  the  temperature  falls,  on 
the  one  hand  the  solubility  of  the  water  in  the  amine  increases,  and 
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on  the  other  that  of  the  amine  in  the  water,  so  that  the  solubility- 
curves  meet  between  B  and  C.  The  whole  area  is  di\nded  into  two 
parts  by  the  solubility-curves.  All  points  within  ABCD  correspond 
with  two  layers  of  liquid,  and  all  points  outside  it  with  a  homoge- 
neous mixture. 

If,  for  example,  the  abscissa  PQ  is  drawn  for  a  mixture  of  20  per 
cent,  of  amine  and  80  per  cent,  of  water,  the  mixture  is  homogeneous 
for  all  temperatures  up  to  the  point  /?,  and  heterogeneous  above  that 
temperature.  Along  the  very  steep  portion  of  the  curve,  repre- 
sented in  this  8{)e(*ial  C4ise  by  the  part  BC,  a  slight  rise  in  tempera- 
ture must  evidently  result  in  separation  of  the  liquid;  t>ecause  al- 
though at  aVx)ut  20°  (the  point  R)  an  80  per  cent,  amine  solution  of 
water  and  a  20  per  cent,  aqueous  solution  of  amine  are  just  about 
to  form,  at  /?'  (less  than  1®  higher)  the  separation  would  produce 
an  80  per  cent,  aqueous  solution  of  amine  and  a  20  per  cent,  amine 
solution  of  water.  It  follows  that  in  this  part  of  the  curve  a  small 
rise  of  temperature  must  cause  a  separation  of  water  sufRcient  to 
alter  the  composition  of  one  of  the  layers  from  20  per  cent,  to  80 
per  cent,  of  amine. 

It  has  been  aireadv  mentioned  that  the  relative  solubilitv-curve 
for  the  system  vatrr  -J-  triethylamxne  has  an  abnormal  path  in  the 
portion  B(\  Moreover,  the  whole  curve  differs  from  those  ordi- 
narily obtained.  TIip  solubility  of  licjuids  partially  miscible  with 
one  another  usually  increases  with  the  temp<!rature,  just  as  in  the 
cas<»  of  solids  and  ii<|uids.  so  that  the  ordinary  curve  is  therefore  the 
converse  of  that  in  Fig.  27,  and  is  usually  as  represented  in  Fig.  28. 

II.    NITRO-COMPOUNDS. 

75-  When  silver  nitrite  reacts  with  an  alkyl  iodide,  two  com- 
pounds are  formed,  both  with  the  empirical  formula  C,jHjn^.,N()2, 
but  having  different  boiling-points.  From  ethyl  icKlide.  for  ex- 
ample, a  substance  CoHsNO-i.  Ix)iling  at  17°,  and  another  boiliiifj; 
at  1 13°-114*^.  are  obtained.  The  two  isomerides  are  therefore  read- 
ily separated  by  fractionation. 

The  compound  of  lower  boilin*r-point  is  decomposed  into  alcohol 
and  nitrous  acid  by  the  action  of  cau.«itic  potash.  It  must  there- 
fore be  looked  upon  as  an  ester  of  nitrous  acid,  being  formed  thus: 

C^Hgn^ifTTA^.-OyO  =  C„H.,„^i.OXO+AgI. 

When  these  esters,  or  alkyl  nitritva,  are  reduced,  they  are  con- 
verted into  an  alcohol  and  anmionia. 
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The  compound  boiling  at  the  higher  temperature  behaves  quite 
differently.  It  is  not  converted  into  a  nitrite  and  alcohol  by  the 
action  of  alkalis,  and  on  reduction  its  two  oxygen  atoms  are  replaced 
by  two  hydrogen  atoms,  with  formation  of  a  primary  amine. 

The  last  reaction  shows  that  the  nitrogen  in  this  class  ot 
compounds  is  directly  linked  to  carbon,  because  it  is  so  in  the 
amines.  The  oxygen  atoms  can  be  linked  only  to  the  nitrogen, 
because  the  reduction  to  amine  takes  place  at  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature. Under  these  conditions  it  is  not  possible  to  replace 
oxygen  directly  linked  to  carbon,  for  neither  alcohols  nor  ethers 
are  reduced  at  low  temperatures  to  substances  not  containing 
oxygen.  This  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  these  substances,  called 
nitro-compounds,  have  the  constitution  C|iH2n+i — NO2. 

Nitro-compounds  therefore  contain  a  group  NO2,  the  nitrogen  atom 
being  directly  linked  to  carbon;  this  group  is  called  the  nitro-group. 

The  names  of  these  compounds  are  formed  from  those  of  the 
saturated  hydrocarbons  by  means  of  the  prefix  nitro.  The  com- 
pound CH3NO2  is  thus  nitromethane;  C2H5NO2  is  nitroethane;  and 
so  on.  The  members  of  this  homologous  series  are  called  nitro^ 
paraffins.  They  are  colourless  liquids  of  etliereal  odour:  the  lower 
members  are  slightly  soluble  in  wat^r.  They  all  distil  without 
decomposition. 

76.  The  nitro-derivatives  have  a  number  of  characteristic  pro- 
perties, among  them  the  possession  of  one  hydrogen  atom  replaceable 
by  alkali-metals,  especially  sodium.  This  sodium  compound  is  most 
readily  obtained  by  the  action  of  sodium  ethoxide  or  methoxide  upon 
the  nitro-compound  in  absolute-alcoholic  solution.  A  fine,  white, 
crystalline  precipitate  is  thus  formed,  that  from  nitroethane,  for 
example,  having  the  composition  C2H4NaN02.  The  insolubility 
of  these  sodium  compounds  in  absolute  alcohol  is  sometimes  em- 
ployee! in  the  separation  of  the  nitroparaflfins  from  other  substances. 

This  power  of  exchanging  hydrogen  for  s(Kiium  only  exists 
when  at  least  one  hydrogen  atom  is  linked  to  the  carl^on  atom 
carrying  the  nitro-group.  As  from  nitroethane,  a  metallic  com- 
pound is  obtained  from  secondary  nitropropane, 

CH3.CH<j.Q^; 
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but  tertiary  nitrobutane, 

CH3K 

CHa^.NOj, 

CH3/ 

does  not  yield  any  corresponding;  me  tall  if*  derivativ?.    The  struc- 
ture  of  these  metallic  compounds  is  considered  in  31 1, 

When  an  alkaline  solution  of  a  nitro-compound  is  brought  into 
contact  with  bromine,  one  (or  more)  of  its  hydrogen  atoms  linked 
to  the  same  carbon  atom  as  the  nitro-group  is  replaced  by  bromine. 
This  reaction  is  analogous  to  the  substitution  by  metals,  it  being 
still  possible,  for  example,  to  introduce  one  bromine  atom  into 

/Br 
CHa-CHBrNOz,  but  not  into  CHa-C^CHa 

\N02. 

77.  The  behaviour  of  nitro-compounds  with  nitrous  acid  is  very 
characteristic,  and  affords  a  method  of  distinguishing  between  pri- 
mary, secondary,  and  tertiary  nitro-derivatives.  The  reaction  is  car- 
ried out  by  adding  sodium  nitnte  to  an  alkaline  solution  of  the 
nitro-compound,  and  aciditying  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  From 
a  primary  nitro-corn pound,  an  alkylnitrolic  acid  is  formed: 


The  constitution  of  these  compounds  is  indicated  by  their  produc- 
tion from  a  dibromonitro-compound  by  the  action  of  hydroxylamine^ 
HJSOH: 

NOH 


CH3-C|Br,4^H,|NOH  -  CHj-C^  ;^.q" +2HBr. 

Tlie  alkylnitrolic  acids  dissolve  in  alkalis,  yielding  metallic  com- 
pounds of  blood-red  colour,  this  reaction  affording  a  characteristic 
test  for  them.     They  crystallize  well,  but  are  by  no  means  stable. 

When  similarly  treated,  the  secondary  nitro-compounds  yield 

pseudoni^o/es.  They  contain  the  group  =C  <  vq  : 


Propylp«<udonit  role. 
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When  solid,  the  p^etMionitroles  are  colourless,  crystalline  sub- 
gtances,  but  have  an  intense  blue  colour  in  the  fused  state  or  in 
solution.    This  characteristic  serves  as  a  test  for  tbem. 

Lastly,  the  tertiary  nitro-com pounds  are  not  acted  on  by  nitrous 
acid. 

Among  the  other  properties  of  nitro-compounds  is  their  decom- 
position into  the  acid  with  the  same  number  of  carbon  atoms  and 
hydroxylamine,  by  heating  with  hydrochloric  acid: 

CH,-CH,.NO,  +  H,0  -  CH,.COOH-t-H,NOH. 

Nitroethane  Acetic  acid     Hydroxylamine 

The  mechanism  of  this  reaction  is  explicable  on  the  assumption  that 
the  nitro-com pound  is  first  transformed  into  a  hydrozamic  acid  : 

R»CH2N02 — >R»C<AXTT    . 

Hydroxamic  acid 

The  hydroxamic  acid  is  then  converted  by  the  water  present  into 
the  acid  and  hydroxylamine: 

R.C^  OH^  "^  ^»^  -R-C<  Qjj  +H,NOH. 

Add        Hydroxylamine 


ALEYL-RADICALS  LINKED  TO  OTHER  ELEMENTS. 

I.  ALKYL-RADICALS  LINKED  tO  ELEMENTS  OF  THE  NITROGEN 

GROUP. 

78.  Ammonia  unites  readily  with  acids,  with  formation  of  salts. 
Phosphine,  PH3,  also  possesses  this  property,  although  the  phos- 
phonium  salts,  PH4X,  are  decomposed  even  by  water  into  an  acid 
and  phosphine. 

The  basic  character  has  wholly  disappeared  in  arsine,  AsHa, 
and  stibine,  SbHs.  Bismuth  does  not  yield  a  hydride,  and  possesses 
only  very  slight  traces  of  the  characteristics  of  metalloids. 

Ammonia  cannot  be  easily  oxidized,  and  is  unacted  on  by  the 
oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  at  ordinary  temperatures.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  hydrides  of  phosphorus,  arsenic,  and  antimony  are 
readilv  oxidized. 

All  these  properties  are  displayed  by  the  compounds  of  these 
elements  with  alkyl-radicals. 

Pbospbines. 

79.  The  amines  yield  stronger  bases  than  ammonia.  Similarly, 
the  phosphines  form  stronger  bases  than  phosphine.  In  both  cases 
this  property  becomes  more  marked  as  the  numl>er  of  alkyl-groupa 
replacing  hydrogen  atoms  increases.  The  salts  of  the  monoalkyi- 
phosphines,  for  example,  are  decomposed  by  water,  whereas  those 
of  the  dialkyl phosphines  and  trial kylphosphines  are  not.  The 
quaternary  phosphonium  bases,  PR,OH,  are  as  strongly  basic  as 
the  ammonium  bases.  When  a  phosphonium  base  is  heated,  it 
does  not,  like  an  ammonium  base  (73).  decompose  into  an  alcohol 
(orCnHtn  +H1O)  and  a  trialkyl  base,  but  into  a  hydrocarbon  CaHta^fl 
and  an  oxygen  compound : 

(C,H,).P  .OH  -C,H. + (C  A).PO. 

04 
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This  substance  is  called  triethylphosphine  oxide.  In  this  reaction 
the  great  affinity  between  phosphorus  and  oxygen  plays  an  impor- 
tant part.  This  affinity  is  also  indicated  by  the  ease  with  which  the 
phosphines  undergo  oxidation,  a  change  effected  even  by  the  action 
of  the  air.  Nitric  acid  oxidizes  phosphine,  PHs,  to  phosphoric 
acid,  OP(OH)s:  in  an  analogous  manner  the  phosphines  take  up 
one  oxygen  atom,  and  in  addition  as  many  oxygen  atoms  as  there 
are  hydrogen  atoms  directly  linked  to  phosphorus: 

jjr  gives        (HO),-^'  H '^  ^^^         HO  ^-^^ 

Monomethylphoflphinie  Dimethylphoephinte 

acid  mcid 

and     (CH,),P      gives  (CH,),P:0. 

Trimethylphosphine  oxide 

The  constitution  of  these  compounds  is  established  by  a  variety 
of  considerations:  for  instance,  by  the  fact  that  the  monoalkylphoS" 
phinic  acids  are  dibasic,  that  the  dialkylphosphinic  acids  are 
monobasic*,  and  that  the  trialkylp/iosphine  oxides  have  no  acidic 
properties. 

The  phosphines  are  colourless  liquids  of  penetrating,  stupefying 
odour.  Methylphosphine,  CHsPH,,  is  a  gas:  in  very  small  quan- 
tities triethylphosphine  has  an  odour  of  hyacinths. 

Methods  of  Formation. — Only  tertiary  phosphines  and  phospho- 
nium  compounds  are  formed  by  the  action  of  alkyl  halides  upon 
phosphine,  PH,.  Primary  and  secondary  phosphines  arc  obtained 
by  heating  phosphonium  iodide,  PH4I,  with  an  alkyl  iodide  and 
zinc  oxide. 

Arsines. 

80.  The  primary  and  secondary  arsines,  H,AsCH,  and  HAs(CHt)i, 
are  obtained  by  reduction  of  monomethylarsinic  acid  and  dimethyl- 
arsinic  acid,  (CH,)HAsOOH  and  (CH,),AsOOH,  by  amalgamated 
zinc-dust  and  hydrochloric  acid.  Both  are  immediately  oxidized 
by  the  air.  Tertiary  arsines  do  not  yield  bases  ^snth  water.  They 
are  formed  by  the  action  of  a  zinc  alkide  on  arsenic  chloride,  AsClt, 
and  from  sodium  arsenide  and  an  alkvl  iodide : 

A8Na,-l-3C,H,I   =  A8(C,H,),-f  3XaI. 

Quaternary  arsonium  bases,  however,  have  strongly  marked  basic 
properties.     They  are  prepared  by  the  addition  of  alkyl  halides  to 
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tertiary  arsiiies,  and  treatment  of  the  resulting  halide  with  silver 

hydroxide. 

The  best-known  arsenic  derivatives  containing  alkylnradicals  are 

the  cacodyl  compounds.  They  were  investigated  by  Bunsen,  who  gave 

them  this  name  in  consequence  of  their  offensive  smeU.    They  are 

very  poisonous.     The  name  cacodyl  is  applied  to  the  univalent  group 

CH 

r^u'>As — .     Cacodyl  oxide,  [(CH,)^10,  is  formed  by  distilling 

arsenious  oxide  with  the  acetate  of  an  alkali-metal.  All  the  other 
cacodyl  compounds  are  obtained  from  cacodyl  oxide ;  thus,  cacodyl 
chloride,  (CH,),AsCl,  is  prepared  by  heating  the  oxide  with  hydro- 
chloric  acid,,  and  cacodyl,  (CH,)xAs«As(CH,)„  by  heating  the  chlo- 
ride with  zinc  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbon  dioxide.  When  brought 
into  contact  with  air,  both  ignite  spontaneously. 

Stibines  and  Bismuthines. 

The  tertiary  stibines  and  the  quaternary  stibonium  bases  have  been 
obtained  from  antimony.  The  first-named  are  very  readily  oxidized, 
taking  fire  spontaneously  in  the  air.  The  stibonium  bases  are  as 
basic  in  character  as  the  corresponding  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  and 
arsenic  derivatives.  The  pentamethyl-deritHztive  Sb(CH,)i  is  also 
known. 

Bismuth  does  not  yield  a  hydride,  but  tertiary  bismuthines,  such 
as  (C2Hg)aBi,  have  been  prepared.  They  are  very  unstable,  and 
explode  when  heated.  They  do  not  form  addition-products  with 
alkyl  haiides,  so  that  the  "  bismuthouium ''  bases  are  unknown. 

n.  ALKYL-RADICALS  LINKED  TO  THE  ELEMENTS  OF  THE  CARBON 

GROUP. 

8i.  The  elements  in  each  group  or  column  of  the  periodic  system 
are  divided  into  two  sut>-groups:  in  one  the  elements  are  electro- 
positive and  base-torming;  in  the  other  electro-negative  andacul- 
fonning  (**  Inorgainc  Chemistry,"  213).  in  the  first  division  o\  the 
carbon  group  are  titanium,  zirconium,  and  thorium ;  in  the  st'cond, 
carbon,  silicon,  germanium,  tin,  and  lead.  Only  elements  beluni^ing 
to  tlcctro-ncijativi  sub^jroups  arc  capable  of  yielding  alkyl-comiMunds, 
this  being  true  not  only  of  the  carbon  group  of  elements,  but  also 
of  the  elements  of  the  other  groups.  In  1870,  Mendeleeff  for 
this  reason  predicted  that  the  then  unknown  element  germanium 
would,  in  accordance  with  its  position  in  the  periodic  system,  yield 
alkyl-derivatives;  this  prediction  was  confirmed  by  the  researches 
of  Winkler,  to  whom  science  is  indebted  for  the  discovery  of  this 
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element.  Titanium  belongs  to  the  electro-positive  sub-group,  and 
though  in  many  respects  it  resembles  siUcon,  it  has  not  been 
possible  to  prepare  its  alkyl-derivatives. 

Like  carbon,  the  elements  silicon,  germanium,  tin,  and  lead  are 
quadrivalent.  Numerous  attempts  have  been  made  to  prepare  com- 
pounds containing  chains  of  silTcon  atoms  resembling  the  carbon 
chains.  They  have  not  been  successful,  no  compounds  containing  a 
chain  of  more  than  three  silicon  atoms  having  been  prepared.  As 
far,  therefore,  as  is  at  present  known,  silicon  lacks  the  power  of  form- 
ing long  chains  like  those  present  in  many  carbon  compounds.  On 
account  of  this  defect,  a  '^Chemistry  of  Silicon,"  analogous  to  the 
''Chemistry  of  Carbon,"  is  not  possible. 

The  silicon  alkides  have  a  character  analogous  to  that  of  the 
similarly  constituted  alkyl-derivatives  of  carbon.  For  example, 
silicon  tetraeihide,  SiCCsHs)^,  and  tetraethylmethane,  C(C2H,)4,  are 
known.  Both  are  liquids,  and  are  not  acted  upon  by  either  fuming 
nitric  acid  or  fuming  sulphuric  acid  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but 
3rield  substitution-products  with  chlorine.  Silicoheptane,  (CsH5)^iH, 
has  a  petroleum-like  odour,  a  resemblance  to  triethylm^hane, 
(C.H.).CH. 

Organic  compounds  of  tin  containing  a  tin  atom  linked  to  four 
dissimilar  groups,  and  therefore  possessing  an  asymmetric  tin  <Uom, 
have  been  prepared  by  Pope.  He  has  also  succeeded  in  resolving 
these  derivatives  into  their  optically  active  components,  and  Kipping 
has  effected  the  resolution  of  asymmetric  silicon  compounds,  proofs 
that  optical  activity  does  not  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  carbon 
atom,  but  is  inherent  in  every  asymmetric  arrangement  of  groups 
round  a  central  atom. 

m.  METALLIC  ALKIDES. 

82.  When  excess  of  ethyl  iodide  is  warmed  with  zinc,  a  white 
tsrystalline  compound,  C2H5ZnI,  is  formed,  and  on  stronger  beat- 
ing it  yields  zinc  ethide,  Zn(C2H5)2,  and  zinc  iodide: 

2C2H6ZnI  =  Zn(C2H6)2  4-Znl2. 

Zinc  ethide  can  be  separated  by  distillation,  which  must  be  per- 
formed in  an  apparatus  filled  with  an  inert  gas,  because  this  com- 
pound, like  the  other  zinc  alkides,  bums  spontaneously  when  ex- 
posed to  air. 

The  metallic  alkides  are  colourless  liquids,  heavier  than  water. 
"Zinc  methide  boils  at  46°,  zinc  ethide  at  118°,  and  zinc  propide  at 
J46°. 
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When  an  alkvl  iodide  ieaet«  with  a  zinc  alkide,  a  saturated 
hydrocarbon  is  formed: 

pu*>  Zn-Tfi  Vu*  =  Znl2-r2CH3-CH3. 

Water  converts  zinc  alkides  into  saturated  hydrocarbons  and 
zinc  oxide: 

Zn(CH3)2  +  H20  =  2CH4  +ZnO. 

The  halogens  react  very  enei^etically  with  zinc  alkides,  yielding 
alkyl  halides. 

Sodium  alkides  and  potassium  alkides  are  formed  by  the  action 
of  sodium  and  potassium  respectively  upon  zinc  alkides.  These 
metals  dissolve  in  zinc  alkides,  precipitating  an  equivalent 
quantity  of  zinc.  Sodium  alkides  and  potassium  alkides  have  not 
been  obtained  in  the  pure  state,  but  only  in  solution  in  zinc  alkides. 

Very  remarkable  compounds  of  magnesium  have  been  obtained 
by  Gkicnakd.  When  magnesium-turnings  are  brought  into  con- 
tact with  a  dry  ethereal  solution  of  an  alkyl  iodide,  one  gramme- 
molecule  of  the  latter  being  employed  for  each  gramme-atom  of 
magnesium,  a  reaction  easues,  the  heat  evolved  raising  the  ether  to 
the  boiling-point.  When  sufficient  ether  is  present,  all  the  mag- 
nesium dissolves,  forming  an  alkyl  magnesium  iodide,  CnH2n+i  -Mg-I. 
This  is  combined  with  one  molecule  of  ether,  l)ecause  on  evap- 
oration to  dryness  the  residue  still  contains  equimolecular  propor- 
tions of  ether  and  the  metallic  compound. 

The  alkyl  magnesium  halides  of  the  type  R-Mg-X  can  also  be 
obtained  free  from  ether  by  dissolving  the  alkyl  halide  in  benzene, 
Hght  petroleum,  and  other  solvents,  adding  magnesium,  and  induc- 
ing the  reaction  by  tlie  intrrxluction  of  a  small  quantity  of  a  ter- 
tiary amine  or  of  ether  as  a  catalyst. 

Unlike  the  zinc  alkides,  the  alkyl  magnesium  halides  do  not 
ignite  sprmtaneously  when  brought  into  contact  with  air.  They 
are  often  employed  for  syntheses,  notably  those  of  the  secondary 
and  tertiary  alcohols  (iii). 

The  alkyl  magnesium  halides  are  decomposed  by  water,  with 
formation  of  saturated  hydrocarbons: 

C„H2„+i  -Mg.Cl+HaO  =  C„H2„+2  +  Mg(OH)Cl. 
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Mercury  alkides  are  prepared  similarly  to  zinc  alkides.  They 
do  not  ignite  in  the  air,  and  are  dangerously  poisonous.  Such  com- 
pounds as  CjHs-Hg-OH  are  weak  bases. 

Alkyl-derivatives  of  beryllium,  magnesium,  cadmium,  alumin- 
ium, thallium,  and  lead  have  also  been  obtained,  some  by  the  aid 
of  Grignard's  alkyl  magnesium  halides.  A  t3rpical  instance  is  the 
formation  of  tin  ethide  by  the  interaction  of  stannic  bromide  and 
ethyl  magnesium  bromide: 

SnBr^  +4CA-Mg.Br  «  Sn(C,H*)«  +4  MgBr,. 


NTTRILES  AND  ISONTTRILES. 

83.  When  potassium  ethylsulphate  is  distilled  with  potassium 
t5yanide  or  anhydrous  potassium  ferrocyanide,  KiFeiCN^Ot  ^  liquid 
of  exceedingly  unpleasant  odour  is  obtained.  By  fractional  distil- 
lation it  can  be  separated  into  two  substances,  both  with  the  formula 
•C3H5N.  One  is  called  ethylcarbylamine,  and  is  only  present  in 
«mall  proportion:  it  boils  at  82^,  and  has  a  disagreeable  smell  like 
that  of  the  original  mixture.  The  other  constitutes  the  main  por- 
tion, and  is  called  ethyl  cyanide:  it  boils  at  97®,  and  after  purifica- 
tion has  a  not  unpleasant  odour,  which  is  much  less  penetrating 
than  that  of  ethylcarbylamine. 

When  acted  upon  by  inorganic  acids,  these  isomerides  yield  quite 
different  decomposition-products.  Ethylcarbylamine  is  attacked, 
at  ordinary  temperatures:  the  oily  layer  floating  on  the  surface  of 
the  acid  dissolves  completely,  and  the  disagreeable  odour 
-disappears.  Formic  add,  CH2O2,  can  be  obtained  from  this 
solution  by  distillation;  and  on  addition  of  caustic  potash  to  the 
residue  in  the  distilling-flask  and  subsequent  distillation,  ethyl- 
amine,  C2H5NH2,  passes  over,  indicating  that  the  nitrogen  atom 
in  ethylcarbylamine,  C3H5N,  is  directly  united  with  the  ethyl- 
-group: 

C3H5N + 2H2O = CH2O2 + C2H5NH2. 

Ethylcarbylamine  Formic  acid     Ethylamine 

Ethyl  cyanide  is  only  slowly  attacked  by  inorganic  acids  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  but  heating  accelerates  their  action.  On 
warming  the  mixture  in  a  flask  with  a  reflux-condenser  and  subse- 
quent distillation,  propionic  acid,  C3HGO2,  passes  over.  This  acid 
contains  the  same  number  of  carbon  atoms  as  ethyl  cyanide,  C3H5N. 
On  making  the  residue  in  the  flask  alkaline  and  again  distilling, 
ammonia  is  obtained.  The  nitrogen  atom  in  ethyl  cyanide  cannot, 
therefore,  be  in  direct  union  with  the  ethyl-group: 

C3H5N+2H2O  =  C3Hn02+NH8. 

Ethyl  cyanide  Propionic  add 

100 
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These  facts  indicate  that  the  nitrogen  atom  in  ethylcarbylamine 
is  in  direct  union  with  the  ethyl-group,  and  that  the  three  carbon 
atoms  are  not  directly  united,  since  one  of  them  can  be  eliminated 
with  production  of  formic  acid.  In  ethyl  cyanide,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  must  be  a  chain  of  three  carbon  atoms  like  that  in 
propionic  acid  (87),  and  the  nitrogen  cannot  be  directly  linked  to 
the  ethyl-group.  These  facts  are  expressed  by  the  constitutional 
fonnuke 

I.  C2H5— NC,        II.  C2H5— CN. 

CArbylamiDe  Cyanide 

On  account  of  their  method  of  formation,  each  must  contain  the 
group  CN. 

Compounds  with  a  structural  formula  like  I.  are  named  carbyl- 
amines OTisonitriles;  those  with  a  structural  formula  like  Il.are  called 
cyanides  or  nitriles.  The  names  of  the  former  are  derived  from 
the  alkyl-radical  they  contain,  thus  methylcarbylamine,  ethylcar- 
bylamine,  etc.  The  latter  can  be  designated  analogously  methyl 
cyanide,  ethyl  cyanide,  etc.,  but  are  usually  called  nitriles  and  are 
named  after  the  acid  from  which  they  are  derived.  Thus  CH3.CN 
is  acetonitrile,  and  C2H5-CN  propionitrile,  And  so  on. 

The  constitution  of  the  groups  — CN  and  — NC  requires  further 

III  v^ 

consideration.  They  are  represented  as  — C=N  and  — N  =  C, 
the  first  with  a  triple,  and  the  second  with  a  quadruple,  bond  be- 
tween C  and  N.  The  reasons  for  adopting  these  formulae  in  prefer- 
ence to  such  a  one,  for  example,  as  — C — N^=  with  free  affinities  are 

stated  in  128. 

The  existence  of  a  bivalent  carbon  atom  in  the  carbylamines  in 

in    II 

a  group  — N:=C  is  assumed   by  Nbf  and  some  other  chemists 


(c/.  135  and  427). 


Carbylamines. 


84.  Carbylamines  are  the  principal  product  of  the  interaction 
of  alkyl  iodides  and  silver  cyanide.  They  can  also  be  obtained 
unmixed  with  nitriles  by  the  action  of  caustic  potash  and  chloro- 
form, CHCI3,  upon  primary  amines: 


CaHaN'HzI+C  HCI3I+3KOH  =  SKCl-hSHgO+CgHs.NC. 
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« 

On  account  of  the  disagreeable  and  characteristic  odour  of  the 
carbylamines,  this  reaction  affords  an  exceedingly  delicate  test  for 
primary  amines.  Secondary  and  tertiary  amines  are  not  converted 
into  carbylamines  by  this  reaction,  since  they  lack  two  hydrogen 
atoms  in  direct  union  with  the  nitrogen  atom  of  the  amine. 

The  carbylamines  are  colourless  liquids,  very  stable  towards 
alkalis,  but  readily  converted  by  acids  into  a  primary  amine  and 
formic  acid.  With  dry  hydrochloric  acid  in  ethereal  solution 
they  yield  unstable  addition-products,  such  as  2CH3NC-3HC1. 


Nitriles. 

85.  Nitriles  are  the  chief  product  obtained  w*hen  potassium 
cyanide  reacts  with  alkyl  iodides  (c/.  84),  or  when  it  is  submitted 
to  dry  distillation  with  potassium  alkylsulphate.  Sometimes  anh}  - 
drous  potassium  ferrocyanide,  K4Fe(CN)6,  can  be  advantageously 
substituted  for  potassium  cyanide. 

Nitriles  can  be  prepared  by  the  action  of  an  alkaline  bromine 
solution  (German,  Bromlauge)  on  the  higher  primary  amines: 

C;H,,CH,.NH,+2Br,  +  2NaOH  -=  C.H.,CH,.NBr,  +  2NaBr+2H,0; 

C,H„C|HJN  |Br;U2NaOH  =  C,H,,CN  ^2NaBr-f  2H,0. 

The  nitriles  are  liquids  of  characteristic  odour,  soluble  in  water, 
and  having  specific  gravities  about  0-8.  They  are  converted  not 
only  by  acids,  but  also  by  warming  with  alkalis,  into  fatty  acids 
containing  the  same  number  of  carbon  atom^  and  ammonia,  a 
process  called  hydrolysis.  They  form  addition-pnxiucts  with  many 
substances,  by  conversi(m  of  the  triple  bond  between  nitrogen  and 
carbon  into  a  single  bond.  An  example  of  this  reaction  is  the 
addition  of  nascent  hydrogen  (Mf:NDius): 

C2H5.CN+4H  =  CaHfi.CHz-NHa. 

This  produces  a  primar\'  amine  (71)  with  the  same  number  of 
carbon  atoms  as  the  nitrile,  the  yield  being  very  good  for  the  higher 
members  when  sodium  is  brought  into  contact  with  a  mixture  < 
the  nitrile  and  hoilin'Z  absolute  alcohol. 

A  description  of  a  number  of  other  addition-products  of  the 
nitnles  is  given  in  105. 
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86.  A  solution  of  a  sodium  alkide  in  zinc  alkide  is  obtained  by 
the  interaction  of  sodium  and  a  zinc  alkide  (82).  When  a  stream 
of  dry  carbon  dioxide  is  passed  into  this  solution,  the  sodium  salt 
of  an  acid  with  one  carbon  atom  more  in  the  molecule  than  the 
alkyl-group  is  formed.  Thus,  sodium  methide,  CHaNa,  yields 
sodium  acetate,  C2H302Na.  This  reaction  may  be  explained  by 
assuming  that  the  sodium  atom  is  released  from  the  alkyl-group,  and 
reacts  with  CO2,  becoming  linked  to  an  oxygen  atom,  an  element 

for  which  it  possesses  great  affinity:  C^V  is  thus  converted  into 

— ^^ONa"     ^'"^^   ^^^^  group,   and   also   the  alkyl-radical   from 

which  the  sodium  atom  has  been  separated,  have  one  free  carbon 
bond  apiece,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  two  groups  unite,  forming 
a  compound 

Analogous  to  this  is  the  formation  of  acids  by  the  interaction 
of  Grignard's  alkyl  magnosium  halides  (S2)  and  carbon  dioxide: 

CH,-Mg.Br+CO,  «  CH,.CO.O.Mg.Br. 

Addition-product 

The  addition-product  is  decomposed  by  water,  with  production  of 
the  acid : 

CH,.CO-0-Mg-Br  +  H,0  -  rH,-CO.OH+Mg(OH)Br. 

In  accordance  with  these  reactions  the  acids    CnH2n02  contain 

the  group  — ^^qu  ^^  union  with  an  alkyl-radical.     This  view  is 

supported  by  the  formation  of  these  compounds  by  other  methcxls. 
Among  them  is  their  synthesis  by  the  interaction  of  an  alkyl  icxlide 
and  potassium  cyanide,  followed  by  hydrolysis  of  thon^sultin^  nitnle. 
This  hydrolysis  consists  in  the  addition  of  the  elements  of  water, 

io:< 
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and  entails  breaking  the  bonds  between  carbon  and  nitrogen  in  the 
group  — C  =  N.  If  any  other  bond  in  a  nitriie  CH3  •  CH2  •  CH2  ....  CN 
were  released,  it  would  involve  a  severance  of  the  carbon 
chain,  and  prevent  the  formation  of  an  acid  containing  the  same 
number  of  carbon  atoms  as  the  nitriie.  The  hydrolysis  of  the 
nitriie,  in  which  an  acid  and  ammonia  are  formed,  may  therefore 
be  explained  by  assuming  that  the  molecules  of  wat«r  are  resolved 
into  H  and  OH,  the  hydroxyl  uniting  with  the  carbon,  and  the 
hydrogen  with  the  nitrogen.  By  a  threefold  repetition  of  this  the 
nitrogen  is  converted  into  ammonia,  the  three  bonds  between  car- 
bon and  nitrogen,  in  the  nitriie,  being  severed: 

yOH      Hv 

CHa-Cf-OH    H-9N. 
\0H    H/ 

The  formula  of  the  acid  formed  is  not  CHa-COaHa,  but 
CH3«C02H,  containing  one  molecule  of  water  less.  When  one 
molecule  of  water  is  eliminated  from  CHa-COsHs,  there  results 

^^  o 

CHa'CjOH -rCHa«C<QTT,  a  substance  containing  the  carhoxyU 

OH" 
growp. 

In  this  explanation  of  the  formation  of  acids,  the  existence  of 
an  intermediate  compound  containing  three  hydroxyl-groups  is 
assumed.  Such  substances  are  not  known,  but  the  assumption 
seems  by  no  means  improbable,  because  compounds  containing 

>'OC2H5 

three  alkoxyl-groups  exist;  for  example,  CH3«C^OC2H5. 

\OC2H5 
They  are  called  ortho-asters  (i55)- 

The  acids  CnH2B02  can  be  formed  by  the  action  of  carbon 
monoxide  on  metallic  alkoxides  under  the  influence  of  heat: 

CHa-ONa+CO  =  CHa-COONa. 

The  formation  of  an  addition-product  between  CHa-ONa  and  CO 
can  be  explained  by  the  assumption  that  the  alkoxide  first  decom- 
poses into  CH3  and  ONa. 

It  is  mentioned  in  49  and  50  that  oxidation  converts  the  primary 
alcohols  into  acids  of  the  general  formula  CnH2n02.  with  the  same 
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number  of  C-atoms  in  the  molecule.    In  this  reaction  the  group 
— CH2OH  is  oxidized  to  — COOH. 

The  higher  primary  alcohols  can  also  be  transformed  into  the 
corresponding  acids  by  heating  them  with  soda-lime,  free  hydrogen 
being  evolved: 

CyH35.CH,OH+NaOH  -C.,H35.COONa+2H, 

Stearyl  alcohol  »odium  stearate 

The  presence  of  hydroxyl  in  the  carboxyl-group  is  proved  by 
the  action  of  the  chlorides  of  phosphorus,  which  replace  the  OH- 
group  by  CI,  as  with  the  alcohols. 

In  each  molecule  of  the  acids  of  this  series  there  is  one  hydrogen 
atom  replaceable  by  metals.  Only  the  carboxyl-hydrogen  atom  is 
in  direct  union  with  oxygen,  and  its  special  position  suggests  that 
it  is  the  replaceable  atom.  The  truth  of  this  supposition  has  been 
proved  by  treating  silver  acetate,  C2H302Ag,  with  ethyl  iodide: 
ethyl  acetate  is  formed,  and  not  butyric  acid,  which  would  result 
if  the  Ag-atom  were  attached  to  the  methyl  C-atom;  thus^ 
CH2Ag.C00H. 

87.  The  lower  members  of  this  series  of  acids  are  liquid  at 
ordinary  temperatures.    They  can  be  distilled  without  decomposi* 


Fio.  29. — Melting-point  Curvk  or  the  Fatty  Acn)6. 

tion,  and  have  a  very  irritating  and  strongly  acid  odour  in  the 
concentrated  stat^.    They  are  miscihle  in  all  proportions  with 
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water.  The  middle  members  (C4 — Cg)  have  a  disagreeable  rancid 
smell.  They  are  of  an  oily  nature,  and  do  not  mix  with  water  in 
all  proportions.  The  higher  members,  beginning  at  Cio,  are  solid  at 
ordinary  temperature,  without  odour,  and  resemble  paraffin-wax 
in  character.  They  are  almost  insoluble  in  water,  and  cannot 
be  distilled  at  the  atmospheric  pressure  without  decomposition. 
All  the  acids  of  this  series  dissolve  readily  in  alcohol  and 
ether.  Except  the  first  member,  they  are  very  stable  tCA-ards 
oxidizing  agenta. 

The  acida  of  the  series  CnHjnOj  are  called  faity  acids,  some  of 
the  higher  members  having  been  first  obtained  from  fats. 

Many  of  the  fatty  acids  are  natural  products,  occurring  either 
in  the  free  state  or  as  esters,  and  are  of  great  theoretical  and  tech- 
nical importance.  The  table  contains  the  names,  formulae,  and 
certain  physical  constants  of  the  normal-chain  acids  of  the  series 


Nune. 

Formuln. 

M«kii.K-[>oinl. 

Bo.Iin«-point 

SuMilic  Cnnly. 

Formic  acid 

CH,0, 

s-r 

lor 

1-2.')10(10") 

Acetic  acid 

C,H,0, 

16-598" 

1-0515  (15°) 

Propionic  ftpfd 

C.H.O, 

141° 

0-9985  (14°) 

Butyric  acid 

C,H,0. 

0>9599  (19-1") 

C.H.„0, 

-58-3" 

186° 

0. 9.560  iO°) 

Cupmkacid 

c.e„o, 

-   l-o" 

205' 

OMJjO  (0") 

Heptylieacid 

-10.5' 

223' 

0-91S6  (I7-2») 

C,H,A 

2.^7- 5° 

0.9100  (20°) 

c;h„o. 

12 -.I' 

254" 

0-9110  (M.P.) 

Capric  acid 

Palmitic  acid 

31  ■  4" 

269" 

62 -SIS" 

60" 

Stearic  acid 

C,.H.O, 

60. 3  J" 

Although  the  boiling-points  rise  with  Increase  in  the  number 
of  C-atoms  in  the  molecule,  the  melting-points  of  the  acids  with  an 
even  number  of  C-atoms  are  higher  than  those  of  the  acids  ininir- 
diately  preceding  and  succeeding  them,  with  an  odd  number  of 
C-atoms  (Fig,  29).  This  phenomenon  has  also  been  obsen-ed  in 
some  other  homologou-s  series. 

The  residual  groups  which  would  result  by  elimination  of  h\- 
droxyl  from  fatty-acid  molecules  are  unknown  in  the  free  stnte, 
but  named  after  the  corresponding  acids  by  changing  the  terinina- 
ation  "'ic  "  into  "'yl  ";  thus. 
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H.CO  Formyl, 
CHa- CO  Acetyl, 
C2H5.CO  Proplonyl, 
CsHj.CO  Butyiyl, 
C4Ho.COValeryl, 
etc. 

Formic  Acid,  H-COOH. 

88.  Formic  acid  derives  its  name  from  its  presence  in  ants 
(Latin,  formica).  It  can  be  obtained  by  passing  carbon  monoxide 
over  soda-lime  at  210**,  the  yield  being  good  (86),  but  is  usually 
prepared  by  another  method  (158).  It  can  also  be  got  by  oxidizing 
methyl  alcohol.  A  peculiar  method  of  synthesis  is  to  pass  a  silent 
electric  discharge  through  a  mixture  of  carbon  monoxide  and 
steam,  or  carbon  dioxide  and  hydrogen. 

Pure  formic  acid  is  a  colourless  liquid  of  irritating  odour.  Its 
salts  are  called  formates:  they  are  soluble  in  water,  some  only  with 
difficulty. 

Formic  acid  is  distinguished  from  its  homologues:  first,  by 
its  susceptibility  to  oxidation,  and  hence  its  reducing  power;  second, 
in  being  readily  decomposed  into  carbon  monoxide  and  water. 
When  mercuric  oxide  is  added  to  a  solution  of  formic  acid,a  solution 
of  mercuric  formate  is  obtained.  If  this  solution  be  filtered  and 
warmed,  mercurous  formate  is  precipitated  with  evolution  of  car- 
bon dioxide,  and  on  further  warming,  metallic  mercury  is  liberated: 
OOCH  H  COO 
^«  |OOCH+H|COO|^g  "  2HgO0CH+COa+H0OOH; 

Mercuric  fonnata  formata 


Hg|OOCH  +  H|COO|Hg  -  2Hg+CO2+H0OOH. 

Mercurous  formate 

In  this  process  half  of  the  formic  acid  in  the  salt  Ls  set  free,  and 
half  is  oxidized.  When  a  solution  of  silver  formate  is  warmed, 
an  exactly  analogoas  reaction  takes  place;  metallic  silver  is  pre- 
cipitated, carbon  dioxide  evolved,  and  half  of  the  acid  liberated. 

When  formic  acid  is  warmed  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid, 
water  and  carbon  monoxide  are  formed: 

ITTlCOjOTThHoO+CO. 

The  introduction  of  finely  powdered  metallic  rhodium  into  an 
aqueous  solution  of  the  acid  effects  this  decomposition  even  at 
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ordinary  temperatures,  the  rhodium  acting  as  an  accelerating 
catalyst.  Since  reactions  which  do  not  lake  place  spontaneously 
cannot  be  brought  about  by  catalysis  {"Inorganic Chemistry,"  25), 
it  foliowa  that  formic  acid  decomposes  of  itself  in  the  above  sense, 
although  so  slowly  as  to  seem  perfectly  stable.  A  large  number 
of  organic  compounds  behave  i-imilarly  {Ibid.,  1041. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  properties  of  formic  acid  differ  somewhat 
from  those  of  the  other  acids  of  the  homologous  series  in  which  it 
is  the  lowest  member.  A  similar  phenomenon  is  of  frequent 
occurrence. 

Acetic  Acid,  CH3.COOH. 

89.  -■Icrftc  acid  has  been  known  longer  than  any  other  acid. 
It  is  manufactured  by  two  different  methods. 

a.  By  oxidation  of  dilute  alcohol,  wine,  beer,  etc.,  by  exposure 
to  tiie  air,  with  production  of  vinegar.  The  oxygen  of  the  almt)E- 
phere  acts  upon  the  alcohol  by  the  aid  of  bacteria,  and  the  process 
must  be  so  regulated  that  these  bacteria  produce  the  greatest  pos- 
sible effect.  To  this  end  it  is  important  that  the  temperature 
should  be  kept  between  20°  and  35°. 

In  the  "  cjuick "  or  German  process  for  the  preparation  of 
vinRgar  (Fig.  30),  dilute  alcohol 
(ff-lO  per  cent.)  is  allowed  to  drop 
on  tieech-woixi  ghnvinge  cuntaJDcd 
in  a  vat  with  a  perforated  false 
bottom,  a.  Holes  bored  in  the 
sides  of  the  vat  near  the  bottom 
ser\v  to  udmit  an  ascending strrnin 
of  air.  opposite  in  direction  to  that 
of  the  ulcnhol.  The  shavings  of 
beccb-wood  distribute  the  In^uid 
over  a  very  large  surface,  thus 
fncilitating  the  oxidizing  action  of 
the  air.  while  at  ihe  same  time 
they  serve  as  a  feeding  ground  for 
the  t>acteria. 

h.  Acetic  acid  is  obtained  in  the 
-  distillation  of  wood  (46).     By  treat- 
ment  with   quicklime,    the  acid   is 
converted  into  calcium  acetate,  which  is  freed  from  tarry  im- 
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purities  by  heating  to  200**  in  the  air.  The  acetic  acid  is  then 
liberated  by  distilling  with  an  equivalent  quantity  of  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid.  It  can  be  purified  by  distillation  from  potas- 
sium dichromate,  being  very  stable  towards  oxidizing  agents. 

Anhydrous  acetic  acid  is  solid  at  temperatures  below  16-6**, 
when  it  has  much  the  appearance  of  ice;  hence  the  name  glacial 
acetic  acid.  The  solid  acid  has  a  penetrating  odour,  and  is  ob- 
tained by  allowing  a  very  concentrated  solution  of  acetic  acid  to 
solidify,  pouring  off  the  liquid  residue,  melting  the  solidified  acid, 
again  allowing  it  to  crystallize,  and  so  on,  these  operations  being 
repeated  until  the  melting-point  is  constant.  A  rise  of  tempera- 
ture and  contraction  of  volume  occur  when  glacial  acetic  acid  is 
mixed  with  water,  the  maximum  rise  and  contraction  being  pro- 
duced by  mixing  in  the  proportion  of  one  gramme-molecule  of 
acetic  acid  to  one  gramme-molecule  of  water.  This  fact  indicates 
the  existence  of  a  compound  called  ortho-acetic  acid  (86),  with 
the  formula  CHs-COOH-H^O  =»  CH3.C(OH)3. 

A  fifty-five  per  cent,  solution  of  glacial  acetic  acid  in  water  has 
the  same  specific  gravity  as  the  pure,  anhydrous  acid.  When 
water  is  added  to  glacial  acetic  acid,  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
mixture  first  rises:  further  addition  of  water  causes  it  .to  fall. 
This  circumstance  makes  it  impossible  to  determine  the  amount  of 
acid  present  in  such  mixtures  by  the  simple  use  of  the  hydrometer. 

The  strength  of  very  concentrated  acetic  acid  is  best  determined 
by  an  observation  of  its  melting-point,  a  thermometer  graduated 
in  tenths  of  a  degree  being  used.  In  accordance  with  the  formula 
given  in  12, 

AM  -=  Constant, 

the  presence  of  1  per  cent,  of  water  (molecular  weight  18)  would, 

since  the  constant  for  glacial  acetic  acid  is  39,  cause  a  depression 

39 
(A)  of  — ,  or  2-16°.    Since  a  thermometer  graduated  in  tenths  can 
10 

easily  be  read  to  within  one-twentieth  of  a  degree,  the  amount  of 

1 
water  can  be  determined  to  within  -— -- — --,  or  0»025  per  cent. 

2  •  1(>  X  20 

This  is  a  degree  of  accuracy  unattainable  by  titration. 

When  either  no  very  great  accuracy  is  required,  or  the  acetic 

acid  is  dilute,  it  is  best  to  determine  the  strength  by  titratinf 

weighed  quantity  of  the  solution  with  a  standard  solution  of  all 
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The  vapour  density  of  acetic  acid  at  temperatures  slightly 
above  its  boiling-point  is  twice  as  great  as  that  corresponding  to 
the  formula  C2H4O2.  At  about  200°,  however,  the  vapour  den- 
sity is  normal.  A  similar  phenomenon  has  been  observed  with 
many  acids  of  this  series  and  other  substances  (296). 

The  acetateSf  or  salts  of  acetic  acid,  are  soluble  in  water,  the 
silver  salt  dissolving  with  difficulty.  When  ferric  chloride  is 
added  to  a  solution  of  an  acetate,  such  as  sodium  acetate,  a  blood- 
red  colour  is  produced,  owing  to  the  formation  of  ferric  acetate 
(the  salts  of  formic  and  propionic  acids  produce  the  same  result). 
When  this  solution  is  sufficiently  dilute,  brown-red  basic  ferric 
acetate,  Fe(OH)2C2H302,  is  precipitated  on  boiling,  acetic  acid 
being  simultaneously  liberated. 

The  dry  distillation  of  anhydrous  sodium  acetate  with  soda- 
lime  produces  methane: 

CHs-COONa  +  NaOH  =  CH4  +  Na2C03. 

A  very  delicate  test  for  acetic  acid  is  the  formation  of  cacodyl 
oxide  (80).  Owing  to  the  extremely  poisonous  nature  of  this  sub- 
stance, great  care  must  be  exercised  in  applying  the  test.  Among 
the  acetates  of  technical  importance  are  lead  acetate  (*' sugar  of 
lead  *'),  basic  lead  acetate^  and  aluminium  acetate.  The  first  two  are 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  white  lead,  and  the  third  as  a  mordant 
in  calico-printing  (362). 

Butyric  Acids,  C4H8O2. 

90.  Two  isomeric  acids  with  the  formula  C4HSO2  are  known. 

They  are  normal  butyric  acid,  CH3.CH2-CH2«COOH,  and  iso6w/.v- 

CH 
ric  acid,  r^rT^>CH«COOH.     The  constitution  of  these  acids   is 

proved  by  their  synthesis,  the  normal  compound  being  obtained 
from  n-propyl  iodide,  and  the  Vso-acid  from  isopropyl  iodide: 

CH3.CH2-CH2I  ->CH3.CH2.CH2.CN  —  CH3.CH2.CH2.COOH. 
^{5'^>CHI  --^{{^>CH.CN  -^^Jj3>CH.C00H. 

The  normal  compound  is  also  called  *' fermentation*'  butyric 
acid,  from  the  fact  that  it  can  be  obtained  by  the  fermentation 
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under  certain  conditions  of  such  substances  as  sugar.  It  has  an 
extremely  disagreeable  odour,  and  can  only  be  oxidized  with  diffi- 
culty. 

Butter  contains  about  4-5  per  cent,  of  n-butyric  acid,  along  with 
smaller  quantities  of  other  volatile  acids  of  the  fatty  series,  such  as 
caproic  acid:  they  are  probably  present  as  esters.  Since  volatile 
fatty  acids  are  not  obtained  by  saponification  of  other  fats,  whether 
animal  or  vegetable,  their  presence  furnishes  the  most  characteristic 
distinction  between  butter  and  margarine :  the  latter  is  a  mixture  of 
animal  and  vegetable  fats.  Since  the  percentage  of  volatile  fatty 
acids  in  butter  is  not  a  constant  quantity,  but  may  vary  between 
wide  limits,  it  is  not  always  possible  to  determine  that  a  sample  of 
butter  has  been  adulterated  with  margarine  by  estimating  these 
acids.  By  the  application  of  other  tests,  however,  it  is  sometimes 
possible  to  decide  in  such  doubtful  cases. 

iaoButifric  acid  also  has  a  very  disagreeable  odour.  It  contains 
a  tertiary  carbon  atom,  and  since  such  compounds  are  readily 
oxidized,  oxidation  affords  a  method  of  distinguishing  between  tb^ 
normal  acid  and  the  iso-acid. 

The  calcium  salts  of  these  acids  also  exhibit  a  remarkable  dif- 
ference, that  of  the  normal  acid  being  less  soluble  in  hot  water 
than  in  cold,  while  that  of  the  i80-acid  follows  the  ordinary  rule, 
and  is  more  soluble  in  hot  than  in  cold  water.  When  heated  to 
about  80^,  a  solution  of  normal  calcium  but3rrate  saturated  at  0^ 
deposits  considerable  quantities  of  the  salt. 

In  accordance  with  the  principk  of  mobile  equilibrium  ("In- 
organic  Chemistry,"  235),  calcium  n-butyrate  should  dissolve  in 
water  with  slight  evolution  of  heat,  and  calcium  isobutyrate  with 
slight  absorption  of  heat.  This  view  is  fully  supported  by  the 
results  of  experiment. 

Higher  Fatty  Adds,  CnH2n02. 

91.  Many  of  the  higher  members  of  the  series  of  fatty  acids  are 
natural  products,  chief  among  them  being  palmitic  acid,  C16H32O2, 
and  stearic  acid,  C18H36O2,  both  with  normal  carbon  chains  (144). 
In  the  form  of  esters  of  glycerol  (159),  these  two  acids  occur  in 
large  quantities  as  the  principal  constituent  of  most  animal  and 
vegetable  fats,  from  which  they  are  obtained  by  saponification,  a 
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process  carried  out  by  heating  either  with  slaked  lime  (loi),  or 
with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  The  latter  causes  slight  car- 
bonization, imparting  a  dark  colour  to  the  fatty  acids.  They  can 
be  purified  by  distillation  with  superheated  steam. 

Another  method  of  decomposing  the  fats  into  glycerol  and  a 
fatty  acid  depends  upon  the  action  of  an  enzyme  (a  19)  present  in 
castor-seed  (Latin,  ricinus  communis).  After  removal  of  the  oil,  the 
powdered  seeds  are  intimately  mixed  with  the  fat:  on  addition  of 
a  dilute  acid,  such  as  decinormai  sulphuric  acid,  an  emulsion  is 
formed.  If  the  mixture  is  kept  at  a  temperature  of  30°-40°  for 
two  or  three  days,  the  fatty  acids  are  set  free  in  a  very  pure  state; 
on  gentle  heating,  the  emulsion  then  separates  into  two  layers,  the 
upper  consisting  of  the  free  acids,  and  the  lower  of  an  aqueous  solu* 
tion  containing  40-50  per  cent,  of  glycerol. 

Saponification  of  fats  yields  a  mixture  of  acids,  semi-solid  at 
ordinary  temperatures.  This  mixture  contains  the  two  acids  men- 
tioned above,  melting  at  62®  and  69*^  respectively,  when  pure;  but 
when  mixed,  each  lowers  the  melting-point  of  the  other  (26).  More- 
over, liquid  oleic  acid,  belonging  to  another  homologous  series,  is 
also  present:  it  can  be  pressed  out  of  the  mixture,  leaving  a  white, 
solid  substance  used  in  the  manufacture  of  **stearine''  candles. 
For  this  purpose  the  "stearine"  is  melted,  and  after  addition  of  a 
small  proportion  of  paraffin-wax,  to  prevent  crystallization  of  the 
fatty  acids,  which  would  make  the  candles  brittle,  the  molten  sub- 
stance is  poured  into  moulds,  in  the  axes  of  which  wicks  are  fas- 
tened. 

Soaps  consist  chiefly  of  the  alkali-metal  salts  of  the  acids  con- 
tained in  fats.  They  are  prepared  by  saponifying  fats  with  a 
solution  of  caustic  soda  or  of  caustic  potash  heated  to  the  boiling- 
temperature.  Potassium-soap  is  called  *'soft  soap,"  and  is  usually 
yellow.  In  some  countries  it  is  tinted  green  by  the  addition  of  in- 
digo, and  is  then  known  as  ''green  soap."  Potassium-soap  contains 
not  only  the  potassium  salts  of  the  acids,  but  also  the  glycerol  pro- 
duced in  the  reaction,  and  a  considerable  proportion  of  water. 
Sodium-soap  is  hard:  it  is  separated  from  the  reaction-mixture, 
after  saponification  Is  complete,  by  *' salting-out,"  which  consists 
in  the  addition  of  solid  common  salt  to  the  mixture  at  the  boiling- 
temperature.  Since  the  sodium  salts  of  the  acids  are  insoluble  in 
a  concentrated  solution  of  sodium  chloride,  the  soap  separates  out 
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in  the  molten  state,  forming  a  layer  on  the  surface  of  the  brine, 
in  which  the  glycerol  remains  dissolved.  The  soap  thus  obtained 
consists  of  the  sodium  salts  of  the  acids,  with  a  small  percentage  of 
water. 

92.  The  cleansing  action  of  soap  may  be  explained  as  follows. 
When  an  alkali-metal  salt  of  one  of  the  higher  fatty  acids  is  brought 
into  contact  with  a  large  excess  of  water,  it  decomposes  with  for- 
mation of  free  alkali,  a  fact  that  was  pointed  out  by  Chevreul  as 
early  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  acid  thus 
liberated  unites  with  a  second  molecule  of  the  salt  to  form  an  in- 
soluble substance,  which  with  the  water  produces  the  lather.  The 
presence  of  free  alkali  in  dilute  soap-solutions  can  be  experimentally 
demonstrated.  A  concentrated  soap-solution  is  only  very  slightly 
coloured  by  phenolphthalein;  but  the  addition  of  a  large  propor- 
tion of  water  causes  the  development  of  the  red  colour,  due  to 
the  action  of  the  base  thus  liberated  on  the  phenolphthalein.  The 
soap  has  therefore  undergone  hydrolytic  dissociation,  owing  to  the 
weak  acidic  character  of  the  higher  fatty  acids. 

The  soiling  of  the  skin,  clothing,  etc.,  is  usually  due  to  sub- 
stances of  a  fatty  nature.  When  a  fat  is  agitated  with  an  alkaline 
liquid,  part  of  the  fat  is  saponified,  and  dissolves.  The  greater 
portion,  however,  remains  suspended  in  the  form  of  minute  drops, 
yielding  a  liquid  of  milky  appearance  called  an  emulsion.  The 
alkali  liberated  from  the  soap  has  therefore  both  a  saponifying  and 
an  emulsifying  action  on  the  substance  to  which  the  soiling  is  due. 
This  being  admitted,  the  use  of  soap  in  preference  to  free  alkali 
for  washing  demands  explanation.  This  is  found  in  the  fact  that 
the  use  of  soap  prevents  the  presence  of  an  excessive  proportion  of 
free  alkali.  The  proportion  of  alkali  liberated  from  soap  is  small 
with  a  small  quantity  of  water,  and  large  with  a  large  quantity. 
Hence  the  addition  of  a  large  quantity  of  water  does  not  greatly 
affect  the  concentration — the  amount  of  free  alkali  in  unit  volume 
of  liquid — since,  although  it  produces  much  free  alkali,  it  simul- 
taneously dilutes  it.  The  use  of  soap  has  therefore  the  effect  of 
automatically  regulating  the  proportion  of  free  alkali  present  in  the 
water,  keeping  it  small.  There  would  be  no  such  adjustment  if 
free  alkali  were  employed  instead  of  soap:  the  latter  possesses  the 
further  advantage  of  forming  a  lather,  which  takes  up  the  dirt  and 
thus  facilitates  it5  removal. 
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Water  containing  a  certain  percentage  of  calcium  salts  is  called 
a  *'hard"  water  (**  Inorganic  Chemistry,"  259).  Such  water 
does  not  immediately  lather  with  soap,  but  causes  the  formation  of 
a  white,  flocculent  substance,  consisting  of  insoluble  calcium  salts 
of  the  fatty  acids.  Hard  watfer  is  therefore  unsuitable  for  washing, 
because  it  prevents  the  formation  of  a  lather,  and  also  because  the 
alkali  is  neutralized  and  thus  withdrawn  by  the  acid-radical  of 
the  calcium  salts  (sulphate  and  carbonate)  present. 

Electrolytic  Dissociation. 

93.  Molecules  of  acids,  bases,  and  salts  are  assumed  to  be  re- 
solved, on  solution  in  water,  into  ions,  charged  with  opposite  kinds 
of  electricity  (**Inoiiganic  Chemistry,"  65  and  66).  In  such  a  solu- 
tion, an  acid  is  partially  or  completely  dissociated  into  positively 
charged  hydrogen  ions,  H'  (cathions),  and  n^atively  charged 
anions:  for  example,  acetic  acid  is  resolved  into  H'  (positive),  and 
(C2H3O2)'  (n^ative).  Bases  yield  a  positively  charged  metallic 
ion,  and  a  n^atively  charged  OH'-ion;  salts  a  positively  chaiiged 
metallic  ion,  and  a  n^atively  charged  acid-radical  ion. 

It  is  further  stated  (Ibid.f  66)  that  in  the  solution  of  a  partly 
ionized  substance  there  is  an  equilibrium  which  for  a  monobasic 
acid  can  be  expressed  by 

ZH?±Z'-fH-, 

lyhere  Z'  represents  the  acid-radical.  If  v  is  the  volume  in  litres 
containing  one  gramme-molecule  of  the  acid,  and  a  is  the  portion 

ionized,  then  the  concentration  of  the  ions  is  — ,  and  that  of  the 

non-ionized  portion  is .  The  equation  representing  the  equi- 
librium in  the  above  example  of  a  monobasic  acid  is,  therefore 
{Ibid.,  49)1 


\-a     /ay 


a2 


or  — ■=*. 

r(l-a) 


In  this  equation  k  is  constant,  and  is  called  the  ionizationrconstarU, 
It  has  been  proved  that  this  equation  affords  an  exact  measure  of 
the  amount  of  ionization  for  the  ver>'  weak  organic  acids;  that  is, 
expresses  accurately  the  connection  between  the  dilution  v  and 
the  ionization  a.    Pot  this  reason  it  is  called  the  law  of  dilution. 
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It  was  discovered  by  Ostw  ald,  who  dissolved  one  gramme-molecule 
of  an  acid  in  different  quantities  of  water,  v,  and  ascertained  the 
ionizations  a  by  determining  the  electric  conductivity.  On  sub- 
stituting the  values  obtained  for  a  and  v  respectively  in  the  expres- 


sion   ,  the  latter  was  always  found  to  have  the  same  value, 

as  it  must  if  k  is  constant. 

The  accuracy  of  this  law  is  evident  from  the  examples  in  the 
following  table. 


Acetic  Acid. 

Propionic  Acid. 

n- Butyric  Add. 

V 

lOOa 

lO^Jb 

V 

lOOa 

lO-Jb 

V 

lOOa 

10'* 

8 

1193 

0180 

8 

1016 

0-130 

8 

1-068 

0  144 

16 

1673 

0179 

16 

1-452 

0-134 

16 

1-536 

0-150 

32 

2-380 

0182 

32 

2050 

0-134 

32 

2- 165 

0-149 

64 

3-33 

0179 

64 

2-895 

0135 

64 

3-053 

0150 

128 

4-68 

0179 

128 

4-04 

0133 

128 

4-292 

0150 

1024 

12*66 

0-177 

1024 

10-79 

0*128 

1024 

11-41 

0-144 

94.  The  "strength"  of  acids  depends  upon  their  degree  of 
ionization,  strong  acids  undergoing  considerable,  and  weak  acids 
but  slight,  ionization.  Since  the  constant  k  rises  or  falls  in  value 
simultaneously  with  a,  and  is  independent  of  the  concentration, 
it  affords  a  convenient  measure  of  the  strength  of  an  acid. 

The  table  shows  the  values  of  lO^Jb  for  certain  fatty  acids. 

Formic  Acetic  Propionic        n-Butyric         Valeric 

2-14,  018,  0.13,  0-15,  016. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  formic  acid  has  a  greater  ionization-constant, 
and  is  therefore  stronger,  than  its  homologues,  another  example  of 
the  difference  between  it  and  the  other  members  of  the  series. 

A  comparison  of  these  acids  with  such  strong  mineral  acids  as 
sulphuric  acid  and  hydrochloric  acid,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
magnitude  of  their  ionization-constants,  shows  that  the  former  are 
very  much  weaker  than  the  latter.  When  r==16,  then  for  hydro- 
chloric acid  100a  =  95*55,  and  for  acetic  acid  onlv  1-673.  It  is 
obvious  that  100  a  is  the  amount  ionized,  expressed  in  percentage. 

The  weak  organic  acids  follow  the  law  o' 
mineral  acids  do  not.    No  perfectly  satisfae' 
phenomenon  has  been  suggested  hitherto. 
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DERIVATIVES  OF  THE  FATTY  ACIDS  OBTAINED  BY 
MODIFYING  THE  CARBOXYL-GROUP. 

95.  The  carboxyl-group  may  be  modified  by  the  exchange  of 
its  oxygen  atoms  or  hydroxyl-group  for  other  elements  or  groups. 
The  compounds  described  in  this  chapter  contain  such  modified 
carboxyl-groups. 

I.  Acid  Chlorides. 

Acid  chlorides  are  derived  from  acids  by  replacement  of  the 
hydroxyl-group  by  chlorine,  and  consequently  contain  the  group 
— COCl.  They  are  obtained  from  the  acids  by  the  action  of  the 
chlorides  of  phosphorus,  PCI5  and  PCI3,  or  of  phosphorus  oxy- 
chloride,  POCI3: 

3C„H2„+i-COOH  +  2PCl3  =  3C„H2„+i.COCl+P203+3HCl. 

The  ease  with  which  the  acid  chlorides  are  converted  into  the  cor- 
responding acids  is  a  proof  that  the  chlorine  atom  has  replaced 
the  hydroxyl-group.  For  the  lower  members  this  conversion  is 
effected  by  merely  bringing  them  into  contact  with  water.  If  the 
chlorine  atom  had  substituted  hydrogen  of  the  alkyl-group,  there 
would  be  no  reaction,  since  an  alkyl  chloride  is  not  decomposed  by 
water  at  ordinary  temperatures. 

The  acid  chlorides  of  this  series,  at  least  the  lower  members, 
are  liquid,  and  have  a  suffocating,  irritating  odour.  The  chloride 
corresponding  to  formic  acid  is  not  known.  Acetyl  chloride, 
CH3COCI,  fumes  in  the  air,  and  can  be  distilled  without  decom- 
position.    It  boils  at  5o^y  and  its  specific  gravity  is  1  •  13  at  0°. 

Acetyl  chloride  is  employed  in  detecting  the  presence  of  hy- 
droxyl  in  organic  compounds.  Hydroxyl  is  replaced  by  acetyl: 
thus,  alcohols  form  esters  of  acetic  acid: 

R.O'H4-CllOC»CH3  =  RO.OC.CH34-HCI. 
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The  compound  to  be  tested  is  allowed  to  remain  for  some  time  in 
contact  with  acetyl  chloride,  either  at  the  ordinary  temperature  or 
with  gentle  warming.  To  ascertain  whether  an  acetyl-compound 
has  been  formed,  the  purified  product  is  analyzed  or  saponified. 
If  saponification  yields  acetic  acid,  an  acetyl-derivative  was  present. 
The  homologues  of  acetyl  chloride  are  also  sometimes  employed 
in  the  detection  of  hydroxyl-groups. 

The  acid  chlorides  also  react  with  the  mercaptans,  forming  sub* 
stances  of  the  type  of  acetyl-compounds. 

n.  Acid  Anhydrides. 

96.  Acid  anhydrides  are  formed  by  interaction  of  the  alkali- 
metal  salts  of  acids  and  acid  chlorides: 


Acetic  anhydride 


Higher  anhydrides  are  best  obtained  by  heating  the  sodium  salts 
of  the  higher  acids  with  acetic  anhydride. 

The  acid  chlorides  may  be  regarded  as  mixed  anhydrides  of 
hydrochloric  acid  and  an  acid,  a  view  supported  by  their  formation 
from  these  two  acids  by  treatment  with  phosphorus  pentoxide  as  a 
dehydrating  agent. 

Mixed  anhydrides  of  the  fatty  acids  themselves  exist,  although 
when  distilled  they  decompose  into  the  anhydride?  of  the  two  acids. 

The  lower  members  of  this  series  are  liquids,  and  have  a  dis- 
agreeable, suffocating  odour.  Acetic  anhydride  boils  at  137°,  and 
has  a  specific  gravity  of  1«073  at  20°.  At  ordinary  temperatures 
it  is  soluble  in  about  ten  times  it^  volume  of  water,  the  solution 
decomposing  slowly  with  formation  of  acetic  acid.  In  this  respect 
it  differs  from  acetyl  chloride,  which  reacts  momentarily  and  vig- 
orously with  water,  yielding  acetic  acid  and  hydrochloric  acid. 
Like  acetyl  chloride  it  is  used  in  testing  for  the  presence  of  the 
hydroxyl-group.    No  anhydride  of  formic  acid  is  known. 

ni.  Esters. 

97.  Esters  result  from  the  interaction  of  acid  chic* 
anhydrides;  and  alcohols: 

CH3-COfCT+HlC)C2H6=  CH3.COOC2H5+HC 
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They  are  also  formed  by  direct  treatment  of  the  alcohol  with  the 
acid,  although  extremely  slowly  at  ordinary  temperatures: 

CHa-COOH+HCKJzHfi  =  CHa-COOCzHg+HjO. 

The  velocity  of  the  reaction  is  much  increased  by  a  rise  of  tem- 
perature. Esters  are  also  obtained  by  the  action  of  the  silver  salt 
of  an  acid  upon  an  alkyl  iodide. 

The  following  is  a  characteristic  method  frequently  used  for 
the  preparation  of  these  compounds.  Dry  hydrochloric-acid  gas 
is  passed  through  a  mixture  of  absolute  alcohol  and  the  anhydrous 
organic  acid.  After  some  time  the  reaction-mixture  is  poured  into 
water,  whereupon  the  ester  separates  out,  owing  to  its  slight  solu- 
bility. The  formation  of  esters  in  this  manner  may  be  explained 
oh  the  assumption  that  a  very  small  quantity  of  the  hydrochloric 
acid  unites  with  the  organic  acid,  water  being  eliminated,  and  a 
minute  quantity  of  the  acid  chloride  formed: 

CH3.COOH  +  HCI  =-  CH3.COCI-I-H2O. 

It  is  true  that  for  each  molecule  of  acid  chloride  formed  in  accord- 
ance with  this  equation  an  equivalent  quantity  of  water  is  pro- 
duced, sufficient  to  reconvert  the  chloride  into  the  acid  and  hydro- 
chloric acid.  There  is,  however,  such  an  infinitely  greater  number 
of  molecules  of  alcohol  than  of  water  with  which  the  chloride  can 
react,  that  the  probability  of  the  formation  of  an  ester  is  very 
much  greater  than  the  probability  of  the  regeneration  of  the  acid. 
The  preponderance  continues  so  long  as  the  proportion  of  alcohol 
present  greatly  exceeds  that  of  the  water  formed;  so  that  when 
the  object  is  to  obtain  the  maximum  yield  of  ester,  the  organic  acid 
should  be  dissolved  in  a  laiige  excess  of  alcohol.  The  formation  of 
esters  is  called  esterification. 

The  esters  are  colourless  liquids  of  neutral  reaction,  and  do  not 
mix  with  water  in  all  proportions.  They  are  lighter  than  water, 
most  of  them  having  a  specific  gravity  between  0-8  and  0-9. 
Many  of  them  are  characterized  by  their  agreeable  odour,  resem- 
bling that  of  fruits,  a  property  which  finds  practical  application  in 
their  employment  in  the  manufacture  of  artificial  fruit-essences. 
For  example,  \soamyl  \soi'aierate  (B.P.  196**)  has  an  odour  of 
apples,  ethyl  hntyrate  (B.P.  121®)  of  pineapples,  iaoamyl  acetate 
(B.P.  148°)  of  pears,  and  so  on. 
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Tertiary  alcoliols  can  be  synthesized  from  the  esters  by  means 
of  Gbiqnard's  alkyl  magnesium  halides  (8a): 

Addition-product 

The  addition-product  thus  obtained  reacts  with  a  second  molecule 
of  the  alkyl  magnesium  halide . 

/OMgBr  /OMgBr 

R.C^OC,U,  +R"MgBr  -  R-Cf  R"      +C,H,OMgBr. 
\R'  \R' 

On  decomposition  with  water  the  tertiary  alcohol  is  formed: 

/OMgBr  yOH 

R  .Cf  R"        +  H,0  -  R  .C^R"  +  MgBiOH. 
\R'  \R' 

R,  R',  and  R"  represent  alkyl-groupe 

98.  The  formation  of  esters  has  been  carefully  investigated  by 
several  chemists,  first  of  whom  were  Berthelot  and  Pean  de 
St.  Gilles.  Their  researches  have  shown  that  the  reaction 
between  the  acid  cind  the  alcohol  is  never  complete,  some  of  lx)th 
remaining  uncombined  no  matter  how  long  the  process  has  been 
carried  on.  With  equivalent  quantities  of  acetic  acid  and  ethyl 
alcohol,  for  example,  the  final  product  is  such  that  from  each 
gramme-molecule  of  alcohol  and  acid  used,  only  two-thirds  of  a 
gramme-molecule  of  an  ester  and  of  water  are  formed,  while  one- 
third  of  a  granmie-molecule  of  the  alcohol  and  of  the  acid  respect- 
ively remain  uncombined.  The  same  limit  is  reached  when  equi- 
valent quantities  of  an  ester  and  water  are  brought  into  contact. 
An  equilibrium  between  the  four  substances,  alcohol,  acid,  ester, 
and  water,  is  ultimately  reached,  and  is  due  to  the  reversibility  of 
the  reaction  ("Inorganic  Chemistry,"  49).  It  may  be  represented 
as  follows: 

CzHfi.OH+CHa.CO.OH^iiCHa.CO.OCaHfi+HgO. 

The  equation  of  equilibrium  deduced  in  Ibid.,  49  and  50,  may 
be  applied  to  the  formation  and  decomposition  of  esters.     It  is 

k(p'-x){q^x)  =  k'i^,    or     (p-x)(q^x)  ^  Ki^, 
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where  p  is  the  initial  concentration  of  the  alcohol  and  q  that  of  the 
acid,  while  x  represents  the  quantities  of  water  and  of  ester  re- 
spectively present  when  the  equilibrium  is  attained.  All  these  are 
expressed  in  gramme-molecules,  and  K  is  a  constant.  There  are 
here  two  opposing  reactions  taking  place  simultaneously,  so  that 
all  the  statements  referred  to  above  {loc.  cit.)  are  applicable  to  the 
present  instance.  Given  p,  9,  and  K,  the  unknown  quantity  x 
can  be  calculated. 

Numerous  observations  have  proved  that  K  is  equal  to  0-25  for 
the  system  ethyl  alcohol -h  acetic  acid.  When  one  gramme-molecule 
of  alcohol  (46  g.)  and  one  gramme-molecule  of  acetic  acid  (60  g.) 
are  brought  into  contact,  both  p  and  q  are  equal  to  l,  and  the  equa- 
tion is 

(l-a;)*«0-25x*,    or    x^-fx+t-O, 

80  that 

a;  -  |. 

It  follows  that  this  system  in  equilibrium  contiuns  i  gramme'inolecule 
alcohol -{-^  gramme-molecule  acetic  acid -hi  gramme-molecule  v}aler  + 
§  gramme-molecule  ester. 

99*  Several  deductions  can  be  drawn  from  the  equation 

(p—x)(q—x)  =  Kx^. 

These  deductions  had  been  established  by  experiment  long  before 
the  development  of  the  theory. 

1.  The  esterification  is  approximately  quantitative  only  when 
either  the  acid  or  the  alcohol  is  lai^gely  in  excess. 

Putting  the  equation  in  the  form 

P-^  _  j^  X 


q—x 

it  is  evident  that  when  the  quantity  of  alcohol  (p)  is  infinitely 
great,  the  left-hand  side=QO.  This  is  true  of  the  right-hand  side 
when  7  =  x,  that  is,  when  all  the  acid  has  been  converted  info  ester. 
It  also  holds  when  the  ratio  of  the  quantity  of  acid  to  alcohol  is 
infinitely  great,  the  whole  of  the  alcohol  changing  into  ester. 

Although  these  considerations  indicate  that  esterification  can  be 
complete  only  in  presence  of  an  infinitely  great  excess  of  acid  or 
alcohol,  in  practice  the  very  nearly  theoretical  yield  of  ester  is 
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obtained  when  the  ratio  of  the  quantity  of  acid  to  alcohol,  or  of 
alcohol  to  acid,  is  finite.  As  can  be  readily  deduced  from  the  equa- 
tion, this  holds  for  the  formation  of  ethyl  acetate  when  one  gramme- 
molecule  of  acid  reacts  with  ten  gramme-molecules  of  alcohol,  or, 
inversely,  when  one  gramme-molecule  of  alcohol  reacts  with  ten 
gramme-molecules  of  acid. 

2.  The  alcohol  and  the  acid  exercise  the  same  influence  on  the 
formation  of  esters:  thus,  if  a  mixture  containing  a  certain  num- 
ber of  acid  molecules  is  prepared  and  n  times  as  many  alcohol 
molecules,  and  another  with  the  proportions  of  acid  and  alcohol 
reversed,  then  the  number  of  molecules  of  acid  converted  into 
ester  in  the  first  mixture  is  equal  to  that  of  the  molecules  of  alcohol 
converted  in  the  second. 

When  p  gramme-molecules  of  alcohol  are  mixed  with  np 
gramme-molecules  of  acid,  the  equation  becomes 


p— X  _ 


=  K 


X  np—x 

Inversely,  when  np  gramme-molecules  of  alcohol  are  added  to  p 
gramme-molecules  of  acid,  we  have 

np-'X      „   X 
X  p  — X 

These  two  equations  are  identical. 

3.  The  addition  of  a  quantity  of  the  ester  to  the  mixture  of  the 
alcohol  and  the  acid  at  the  beginning  of  the  experiment  has  the 
same  effect  on  the  formation  of  ester  as  would  be  exerted  by  an 
equivalent  quantity  of  water. 

When  r  gramme-molecules  of  water  or  of  ester  are  added  to  a 
mixture  containing  p  gramme-molecules  of  alcohol  and  q  granmie- 
molecules  of  acid,  then  for  both  the  equation  becomes 

{p-x)(q-x)  =  Kx{x+r). 

It  follows  that  the  equilibrium  is  influenced  to  the  same  extent  by 
the  addition  of  equivalent  quantities  of  water  or  of  ester. 

100.  A  typical  application  of  the  principle  of  mobile  equilibrium 
("Inorganic  Chemistry,"  235)  may  be  made  to  the  formation  of 
esters.  Although  the  velocities  of  formation  and  decomposition  of 
esters  depend  greatly  upon  the  temperature,  a  change  in  the  latter 
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has  very  small  effect  upon  the  equilibrium.  At  l(f  the  limit  of 
esterificatron  is  65-2  percent.;  at  220®  it  is  66*5  per  cent.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  principle  of  mobile  equilibrium,  this  necessitates 
that  the  heat  of  formation  of  the  ester  should  be  very  small. 
That  it  actually  is  so  has  been  established  by  experiment. 

10 1.  The  conversion  of  an  ester  into  an  acid  and  an  alcohol  by 
a  mineral  acid  or  an  alkali  is  called  saponification,  from  analogy 
to  the  formation  of  soap  from  alkali  and  fat  (91).  It  is  represented 
by  an  equation  of  the  type 

CHs-COOCaHfi+HaO  -  CHa-COOH+CgHgOH. 

The  action  of  the  mineral  acid  is  therefore  catalytic.  Its  presence 
only  accelerates  the  saponification:  the  same  result  would  be 
attained  without  it,  though  the  time  required  would  be  incompar- 
ably longer  (88).  If  the  concentration  of  the  ester  be  Ci,  that  of 
the  water  is  C2,  and  x  the  quantity  of  ester  saponified  during  the 

dx 
time  t,  then  the  velocity  of  saponification   S=-7--    for  each  mo- 
ment can  be  represented  by  the  equation  for  bimolecular  reac- 
tions ("Inorganic  Chemistry,"  50): 

S  =  ^  =  *(Ci-x)(C2-x) (1) 

If  the  ester  is  dissolved  in  a  very  large  proportion  of  water,  the 
concentration  C2  of  the  water  is  only  very  slightly  altered  by  the 
saponification,  so  that  it  may  be  included  in  the  constant.  The 
equation  is  therefore  simplified  to  that  for  a  unimolecular  reaction: 

^  =  fci(Ci-x) (2) 

The  saponification  of  esters  by  bases  can  be  represented  by  an 
equation  of  the  type 

CHa-COOCaHs  +  NaOH  =  CHa-COONa+CaHgOH. 

It  is  a  bimolecular  reaction,  and  consequently  equation  (1)  is 
applicable  to  it. 

The  velocity  of  saponification  of  esters  by  acids  depends  largely 

.  upon  the  acid,  being  greater  the  stronger  the  acid  used.   It  has  been 

proved  that  the  velocity   of    saponification   depends   upon  the 
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extent  of  electrolytic  dissociation  of  the  acid  employed.     From 
this  fact  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  saponifying  action  is  due 
to  the  hydrogen  ion  common  to  all  acids.  The  velocity  with  bases 
is  much  greater  than  with  acids;  thus,  for  dilute  (decinormal)  solu- 
tions of  caustic  potash  and  hydrochloric  acid,  the  ratio  of  the 
velocity-constants  K  for  the  sap)onification  of  methyl  acetate  is 
1250: 1.    The  velocity  of  saponification  by  bases  also  depends  upon 
their  electrolytic  dissociation.    Ammonium  hydroxide,  for  example, 
being  considerably  less  ionized  than  caustic  potash  or  caustic  soda, 
saponifies  much  more  slowly  than  either  of  these  bases.     Saponifi- 
cation is  therefore  caused   by  the   hydroxyl-ion   common  to  all 
bases. 

The  velocity  of  ester-saponification,  being  proportional  to  the 
concentration  of  the  hydrogen  ions  or  hydroxyl-ions,  can  be  em- 
ployed in  determining  this  concentration.  By  its  aid,  the  degree 
of  hydrolytic  dissociation  of  p)otassium  cyanide,  carbonates  of 
alkali-metals,  and  other  salts  can  be  ascertained,  and  also  the 
hydrogen-ionization  of  acid  salts,  such  as  potassium  hydrogen  sul- 
phate, KHSO4. 

In  the  technical  sap)onification  of  fats  with  slaked  lime  (91)  a 
much  smaller  amount  of  this  base  is  used  than  would  be  needed  to 
neutralize  all  the  acid  obtained:  the  saponification  is  nevertheless 
complete.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  higher  fatty  acids  are 
very  weak,  so  that  their  salts  undergo  partial  hydrolytic  dissocia- 
tion. Thus,  notwithstanding  the  excess  of  acid,  there  is  always 
enough  of  the  free  base  (hydroxyl-ions)  present  to  effect  the  saponi- 
fication. 

Bsterification  of  Primary,  Secondary,  and  Tertiary  Alcohols. 

102.  Menschutkin  has  investigated  the  proportions  of  ester 
formed  when  primary,  secondary,  and  tortiary  alcohols  respectively 
are  heated  with  an  equivalent  quantity  of  acetic  acid  in  sealed  tubes 
for  one  hour  at  154°.  He  has  shown  that  the  percentage  of  ester 
formed  is  nearly  the  same  from  one  member  as  from  another  of  the 
same  class,  while  the  percentages  differ  widely  for  alcohols  of  differ- 
ent classes.  Thus,  about  47  per  cent,  of  primary,  about  22  per  cent. of 
secondary,  and  only  about  1*5  per  cent,  of  tertiary  alcohols  are 
esterified.  This  difference  affords  a  means  of  determining  to  which 
of  the  three  classes  a  given  alcohol  belongs. 
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IV.  Thio-acids,  R-CO-SH. 

X03.  The  thw-acids  are  obtained  by  the  interaction  of  acid  chlo- 
rides and  potassium  hydrogen  sulphide,  KSH,  this  method  of  forma- 
tion proving  their  constitution.  They  are  liquids  with  a  most  dis- 
agreeable odour,  and  when  heated  with  salts  of  heavy  metals  yield 
a  fatty  acid  and  the  corresponding  metallic  sulphide. 

V.  Acid  Amides,  CnHjn+i  -CONHz. 

X04.  Acid  amides  are  formed  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  acid 
chlorides  or  anhydrides,  a  circumstance  which  affords  a  proof  of 
their  constitution: 


CnH2n+l  -co  Cl  +  H  NH2  =  CnH2„+i  .CONH2  +  HCI; 


C„H2„+i.C0^^^HNH 


akt:  .C5>  O+H  Sh  =  2C»H^-i .CONH.+H^. 


Acid  amides  are  also  formed  when  the  ammonium  salts  of  the 
fatty  acids  are  strongly  heated,  or  when  the  sodium  salts  are  dis- 
tilled with  ammonium  chloride,  one  molecule  of  water  being  elim- 
inated: 

C„H2n^i  .C0[0|NH2JH^  «  C„H2n^.l  •CONH2+H2O. 

When  the  nitriles  are  warmed  with  acids,  two  molecules  of 
water  are  taken  up,  with  formation  of  the  corresponding  acids  (86). 
This  reaction  can  be  so  modified — for  example  by  dissolving  the 
nitrile  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid — that  only  one  molecule  of 
water  is  added,  when  amides  are  obtained: 

C„H2n+i  .CN  +  HoO  =  C„H2„+i  .CONH2. 

The  acid  amides  are  therefore  intermediate  products  in  the  con- 
version of  nitriles  into  acids.  Distillation  with  such  a  dehydrating 
agent  as  phosphorus  pentoxide  converts  amides  into  nitriles  by 
elimination  of  water,  whereas  boiling  with  dilute  acids  or  alkalis 
produces  the  corresponding  acids  by  addition  of  the  elements  of 
water. 

The  acid  amides  are  also  formed  by  the  action  of  ammonia 
upon  esters: 

CH3  -COlOQHs  -h  HINH2  =  CH3.CONH2+C2H6OH. 
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The  acid  amides  are  solid,  crystalline  compounds,  with  the 
exception  of  the  liquid  formamide,  H»C0NH2.  The  lower  members 
are  soluble  in  water,  and  odourless  when  pure.  Acetamide^ 
CH3-CONH2,  melts  at  82^,  and  distils  at  222®.  Some  specimens 
have  a  strong  odour  suggestive  of  the  excrement  of  mice,  due  to 
slight  traces  of  impurities.  The  remarkably  high  boiling-point  of 
this  substance  is  worthy  of  notice. 

The  acid  amides  and  the  amines  greatly  differ  in  their  behaviour. 
Unlike  the  bond  between  carbon  and  nitrogen  in  the  amines,  that 

in  the  — C  ^  xttt  -group  of  the  amides  is  readily  severed  by  boiling 

with  acids  or  alkalis.  Further,  the  basic  properties  of  ammonia  are 
greatly  weakened  by  the  exchange  of  one  of  its  hydrogen  atoms 
for  an  acid-radical;  and  although  salts  of  acid  amides  do  exist, 
they  are  decomposed  by  water.  Acetamide  hydrochloride, 
CH3«C0-NH2«HC1,  is  such  a  substance:  it  is  formed  by  passing  dry 
hydrochloric-acid  gas  through  an  ethereal  solution  of  acetamide. 
The  acid  amides  even  possess  acidic  properties:  an  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  acetamide  dissolves  mercuric  oxide,  forming  a  compound 
with  the  formula  (CH3-CONH)2Hg. 

The  behaviour  of  the  amides  and  amines  towards  nitrous  acid 
is  analogous,  the  corresponding  acids  and  alcohols  respectively 
being  produced  by  exchange  of  NH2  for  OH  (72). 

Amides  can  be  converted   into   primary  amines  by  a  method 
described  in  264. 

105.  Some  further  derivatives,  obtainable  from  the  acids  by 
substitution  in  the  carboxyl-group,  are  described  below. 

Amino^hlondea  are  produced  by  the  action  of  phosphorus  penta< 
chloride  on  the  acid  amides: 

R.CONH,  +  PCls  -  R-Oa,.NH,  +  POCl,. 

These  compounds  are  only  stable  when  one  or  both  of  the  hydrogen 
atoms  of  the  ami  no-group,  NH,,  are  replaced  by  alkyl-radicals. 
They  yield  imino-chlondes,  R»CX?1:NH.  by  the  elimination  of  one 
molecule  of  HCl,  the  same  compounds  being  formed  by  the  addition 
of  HCi  to  nitriles. 

NH 
Imino-^thers  have  the  constitution  R'C^Qp ,  and  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  product  of  the  replacement  of  the  doubly-linked  oxy- 
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gen  of  the  carboxyl-group  by  the  imino-group,  NH.  They  are  ob- 
tained by  combination  of  alcohols  and  nitriles  under  the  influence 
of  dry  hydrochloric-acid  gas: 

H  NH 

The  well-crystallized  hydrochlorides  of  the  imino-ethers  are  con 
verted  by  treatment  with  ammonia  into  the  hydrochlorides  of  the 
amidines: 

R.C <  JJJjJJ^^ +NH,  -  R.C <  jj JJ-^^^ +C,H..OH. 

The  amidines  are  unstable  in  the  free  state,  but  are  strongly  mono- 
basic, and  form  stable  salts. 

Amidoximes  are  addition-products  of  the  nitriles  and  hydroxy U 
amine,  NH2OH: 

R.CN  +H,NOH  -  R.C  <  ^^f . 

They  yield  salts  with  both  acids  and  bases,  and  give  a  flocculent, 
muddy-brown  or  green  precipitate  when  treated  with  an  alkahne 
solution  of  a  copper  salt,  a  reaction  which  affords  a  characteristic 
test  for  them 

Acid  hydrazides  are  produced  by  the  action  of  hydrazine, 
HtN — NH,,  ou  acid  chlorides  or  esters,  and  therefore  have  the  con- 
stitution R  *CONH  •N  H3.  Nitrous  acid  converts  them  into  aad  (uides: 

R.COxNH-NH.  +  HNO,  -  R.C0N,+2H,0. 

The  acid  azides  are  volatile,  explosive  substances,  and  some  yield 
well-developed  crystals. 


ALDEHYDES  AND  KETONES. 

io6.  Both  the  aldehydes  and  ketones  have  the  general  formula 
CBH2nO.  They  are  produced  by  the  oxidation  of  primary  and 
secondary  alcohols  respectively.  Both  classes  of  alcohols  have  the 
general  formula  CnH2n+20,  so  that  each  oxidation  involves  the 
elimination  of  two  hydrogen  atoms. 

On  further  oxidation,  an  aldehyde  takes  up  one  oxygen  atom, 
forming  the  corresponding  acid  with  the  same  number  of  carbon 
atoms;  thus  CnH2nO  is  converted  into  CnH2n02.  It  follows  that 
an  aldehyde  is  an  intermediate  product  in  the  oxidation  of  an 
alcohol  to  an  acid  (49) : 

CnH2ii  +2O  — >  CnH2nO  — ♦  CnH2ii02. 
JEVimary  alcohol         Aldehyde  Add 

A  primary  alcohol  has  the  constitutional  formula  CnH2n+i  •CH2OH. 
and  on  oxidation  yields  an  acid  CnH^n+i'COOH.  Since  in  this 
reaction  the  alkyl-group,  CBH2D4.if  is  not  altered,  it  must  be 
present  in  the  aldehyde.  Hence,  it  follows  that  the  two  hydrogen 
atoms  removed  from  the  alcohol  by  oxidation  must  belong  to  the 
ftfoup  — CH2OH. 

Two  structural  formulse  are,  therefore,  possible, 

R-C^g    and    R-O-OH. 

The  improbability  of  the  existence  of  free  bonds  or  bivalent  carbon 
atoms  in  compounds  (17)  constitutes  a  strong  reason  against  the 
adoption  of  the  second  formula.  Moreover,  this  formula  points  to 
the  presence  in  an  aldehyde  of  a  hydroxy l-group:  in  reality,  the 
aldehydes  possess  none  of  the  properties  peculiar  to  substances 
containing  that  group.    For  example,  they  do  not  form  esters  or 
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ethers,  and  phosphorus  pentachloride  does  not  replace  OH  by  CI, 
but  effects  the  exchange  of  the  oxygen  atom  for  two  chlorine  atoms. 
Since  the  second  formula  does  not  represent  the  properties  of 
the  aldehydes,  it  follows  that  the  first  is  the  correct  one.  This 
view  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  aldehydes  are  formed  when  acid 
chlorides  dissolved  in  moist  ether  react  with  sodium,  the  chlorine 
atom  being  replaced  by  a  hydrogen  atom: 

C3H7-C<>Q  — >C3H7-C^Q. 

n-Butyryl  chloride    n-Butyraldehyde 

The  aldehydes  therefore  contain  the  group  — C'^tt* 

107.  Ketones  result  from  the  removal  by  oxidation  of  two 
hydrogen  atoms  from  secondary  alcohols  (106).  Like  the  alde- 
hydes, ketones  lack  the  properties  peculiar  to  hydroxyl-compounds, 
a  proof  that  one  of  the  hydrogen  atoms  removed  comes  from  the 
hydroxyl-group.  Putting  aside  the  possibility  of  the  formation  of 
free  bonds,  the  second  hydrogen  atom  eliminated  must  have  been 
attached  to  the  carbon  atom  linked  to  oxygen,  or  to  another  carbon 
atom.  The  two  cases  are  represented  below,  R  and  R'  being 
alkyl-groups: 

I.  II. 

CH2R  '       CH2R  CH2R         CHR 

CHOH  -»  CO  or    CHOH  -»  CH   • 

CH2R  CH2R'  CH2R'  CH2R' 

For  reasons  analogous  to  those  for  aldehydes,  formula  I.  is  more 
probable  than  formula  II.  The  products  obtained  by  the  oxida- 
tion of  ketones  indicate  that  formula  I.  represents  the  constitution 
of  this  class  of  compounds. 

The  general  formula  for  secondary  alcohols  is 

R»CH2»C\~CH2»R . 
\0H 

From  such  an  alcohol  two  acids,  R-CH2-C00H  and  R'.CH2»C00H, 
are  obtained  by  strong  oxidation,  the  carbon  chidn  in  some  of  the 
molecules  being  severed  to  the  right,  and  in  others  to  the  left,  of 
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the  CHOH-group.  This  reaction  furnishes  a  means  of  identifying 
the  alkyl-radicals  attached  to  the  group — CHOH — in  a  secondary 
alcohol.  Since  on  oxidation  ketones  yield  the  same  acids  as  the 
corresponding  secondary  alcohols,  the  alkyl-groups  of  the  secondary 
alcohols  must  remain  unchanged  in  the  ketones.  Hence,  such  a 
structure  as  that  represented  by  formula  II.  is  excluded,  so  that 
formula  I.  must  be  correct. 

Ketones  therefore  contain  the  carbonyl-group  CO  in  union  with 
two  carbon  atoms. 

Aldehydes  may  be  looked  upon  as  ketones  with  an  alkyl-group 
replaced  by  hydrogen. 

Nomenclature. 

io8.  The  name  aldehyde  is  derived  from  aZ(cohol)  dehydiro- 
genatus),  that  is,  *'dehydrogenated  alcohol.''  The  word  ketone 
has  its  origin  in  the  name  of  the  first  member  of  the  series,  acetone, 
CHs-CO.CHs  (120). 

The  aldehydes  are  named  after  the  corresponding  acids:  for* 
maldehydey  H«CHO;  acetcUdehyde^  CHa-CHO;  propionaldehyde, 
C2H5.CHO;  valeraldehyde,  C4H9-CHO;  etc. 

The  ketones  derive  their  names  from  the  alkyl-groups  which 
they  contain:  dimethyUcetone,  CHa-CO-CHs;  methylpropylketone, 
CHa-CO-CaHy;  etc. 

Methods  of  Formation. 

109.  Several  methods  besides  the  oxidation  of  alcohols  are 
applicable  to  the  preparation  of  both  aldehydes  and  ketones. 

1.  Dry  distillation  of  the  salts  of  the  fatty  acids,  calcium  acetate 
yielding  acetone: 

CH3.CO 


CH3.ICOO 


^>Ca!=CH3.CO.CH3-fCaC03. 


The  conversion  of  acetic  acid  and  propionic  acid  into  the  cor- 
responding ketones  is  readily  effected  by  passing  the  vaporized  acids 
over  aluminium  oxide  heated  to  a  temperature  above  400^. 

When  an  equivalent  quantity  of  a  formate  is  mixed  with  the 
flalt  of  the  other  fatty  acid,  an  aldehyde  is  produced  by  the  dis- 
tillation : 

C3H7.CO 


ONa 
HCOONa 


=C3H7.C<g  +  Na2C03. 
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When  a  mixture  of  the  salts  of  two  different  fatty  acids,  excluding 
formates,  is  distilled,  mixed  ketones  are  obtained: 


CHa-COONa 


C2H6-  COONa 


=  CHa  •  CO .  C2H6 + NagCOa. 

Methylethylketone 


In  the  last  two  reactions  the  product  contains  the  corresponding 
simple  ketones  in  addition  to  the  aldehyde  or  mixed  ketone.  Thus, 
in  the  foregoing  example  dimethyl  ketone  and  diethylketone  are  also 
formed. 

Given  the  structure  of  the  fatty  acids,  the  method  of  formation 
just  described  could  be  adduced  as  a  proof  of  the  constitution  of  the 
aldehydes  and  ketones,  if  it  were  not  that  the  reaction  only  takes 
place  at  high  temperatures.  Since  under  such  conditions  organic 
compounds  frequently  undergo  changes  of  structure,  more  especially 
at  the  moment  of  formation,  such  pyrogenetic  reactions  cannot  be 
regarded  as  furnishing  conclusive  evidence  of  the  constitution  of  a 
compound. 

2.  Aldehydes  or  ketones  can  be  obtained  from  compounds 
containing  two  halogen  atoms  linked  to  a  single  carbon  atom,  by 
heating  them  with  water: 


CH3.CH  CI2+H2 p  =  CH3-CHO+2HC1. 


Ethylidene  chloride 

3.  When  primary  or  secondary  alcohols  in  the  gaseous  state  are 
passed  over  finely-divided  copper-dust,  obtained  by  reduction  of 
copper  oxide,  at  250°-400°,  they  yield  hydrogen,  and  aldehydes  or 
ketones  respectively : 

4.  An  important  method  for  the  preparation  of  ketones,  but 
not  of  aldehydes,  is  the  interaction  of  acid  chlorides  and  zinc  alkides 
(82),  and  subsequent  decomposition  with  water.  An  addition- 
product  is  first  formed,  its  production  being  due  to  the  transforma- 
tion of  the  double  bond  of  the  oxygen  atom  into  a  single  one: 

O  CH  /OZnCHa 

CnH2n+l"C'^Qj  +  Zn<pjj    =  CnH2ii+l  •C;;^H3 
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When  this  addition-product  is  treated  with  water  a  ketone  is 
formed: 


.0|Zn|CH3    H]0] 


CnH2„+,  .C^Hg  +         =  C„H2„+i-CO.CH3+ZnO+CH4  + 


\ 


CI  H 


+Ha 


no.  Common  to  the  aldehydes  and  ketones  is  the  power  of 
forming  addition-products.  This  property  is  due  to  the  double 
bond  of  the  oxygen  atom,  the  conversion  of  which  into  a  single 
bond  sets  free  a  carbon  linking  and  an  oxygen  linking,  and  thus 
enables  the  aldehydes  and  ketones  to  form  addition-products  with 
the  following  elements  and  compounds. 

1.  Hydrogen, — An  addition-product  is  produced  by  the  action  of 
sodium-amalgam  on  an  aqueous  solution  of  an  aldehyde  or  ketone; 
or  by  passing  the  vapour  of  the  aldehyde  or  ketone  mixed  with 
hydrogen  over  heated,  finely-divided  nickel.  Primary  alcohols  are 
formed  from  aldehydes,  and  secondary  from  ketones. 

2.  Sodium  hydrogen  sulphite. — When  aldehydes  or  ketones  are 
agitated  with  a  very  concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  this  com- 
pound, a  crystalline  addition-product  is  obtained: 

CsHs-C^^  +  ^'^^SOa  =  CgHs-C^SOaNa. 

This  constitution  is  assigned  to  these  compounds  because  of  their 
ready  conversion  by  the  action  of  dilute  acids  or  sodium-carbonate 
solution  into  the  corresponding  aldehydes  or  ketones,  mere  solution 
in  water  effecting  this  decomposition  for  the  higher  members.  P'or 
this  reason,  it  is  highly  improbable  that  there  is  a  direct  bond 
i)etwcen  sulphur  and  carbon  (67).  The  primary  sulphite  com- 
pounds— sometimes  incorrectly  called  **  bisulphite  '*  compounds — 
dissolve  readily  in  water,  but  are  insoluble  in  very  concentrated 
solutions  of  the  acid  sulphite  itself. 

All  ketones  do  not  yield  these  addition-products.  They  arc  most 
readily  obtained  from  those  containing  one  methyl-group  directly 
linked  to  carbonyl,  or  mcthylketones. 

The  use  of  primary  sulphite  is  often  exceedingly  serviceable 
for  the  purification  of  aldehydes  or  ketones,  or  for  s(»parating  them 
from  reaction-mixtures. 
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3.  Hydrocyanic  acid. — When  an  aldehyde  or  ketone  is  brought 
into  contact  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  com- 
bination takes  place: 

Cf^^>CO+HCN  =.  ^%>C41 

This  is  an  important  synthesis,  because  the  cyanohydrina  or 
hydroxy-nitriles  thus  formed  can  be  converted  into  hydroxy-acids 
by  hydrolysis,  a  reaction  affording  a  means  of  synthesizing  such 
comjjounds  (182,  5). 

4i  I.N  With  Grignard's  alkyl  magnesium  halides  (82),  alde- 
hydes and  ketones  form  addition-products,  and  on  treatment  with 
water  these  yield  respectively  secondary  and  tertiary  alcohols: 

R.cJJ+R'.Mg.I  =  R.C^.Mg.I, 
^  \R' 

Aldehyde  Addition^produot 

H 

2R.CO-Mg.H-2H20  -  2R.CHOH.R'+Mgl2+Mg(OH)8; 

fv ,  Seoondary  alcohol 

^J>C0+CH3.Mg.Br  =  cS3><^<CH?^'^'^' 

Acetone  Addition-produet 

2^3>c<^-^^S-^^+2H20=2(CH3)3C.OH  +  MgBr2+Mg(OH)2. 

SulXz  ^113  Trimethylcarbinol 

.  112.  Other  reactions  common  to  aldehydes  and  ketones  depend 
upon  exchange  of  the  doubly-linked  oxygen  atom  for  other  atoms 
or  groups. 

1.  Phosphorus  pentachloride  replaces  the  ox>'gen  atom  by  two 
chlorine  atoms. 

2.  Hydroxylamine  reacts  in  accordance  with  the  equation 


CH^>C[0Th3N0H  =  ^^8>C:NOH+H20. 


Oximes  are  thus  produced,  and  are  called  aldoximes  when  derived 
from  aldehydes,  and  ketoximes  when  derived  from  ketones.    This 
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reaction  is  of  very  general  application.  The  oximes  are  either 
crystalline  compounds,  or  liquids,  and  possess  both  acidic  and 
basic  properties.  When  they  are  treated  with  bases,  the  hydrogen 
of  the  hydroxy  1-group  is  replaced  by  a  metal;  with  acids,  addition- 
products  are  formed,  the  reaction  being  similar  to  the  production 
of  ammonium  salts: 

(CH3)2C=^N0H.HC1. 

Acetoxime  hydrochloride 

On  boiling  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  the  oximes  take  up 
one  molecule  of  water,  yielding  hydroxylamine,  and  either  an  alde- 
hyde or  a  ketone. 

The  constitution  of  the  oximes  is  discussed  in  257. 
Energetic  reduction  converts  the  oximes  into  amines: 

R2C=N0H -f  4H  =  R2CNH2 -f  H2O. 

H 

The  aldoximes  are  readily  transformed  into  the  corresponding 
nitriles  by  the  action  of  dehydrating  agents,  such  as  acetic  anhy- 
dride: 


CaHzn^l  •C=N|OH  ->  C„H2„+i  .CsN. 
H 

Ketoximes  undergo  a  remarkable  rearrangement  of  the  atoms  in 
the  molecule  or  intramolecular  tranaformation,  called  after  its  dis- 
coverer the  "Bbckmann  transformation."  It  takes  place,  for 
example,  under  the  influence  of  acetyl  chloride.  The  ketoximes  thus 
yield  acid  amides,  with  substituents  in  union  with  the  nitrogen  atom . 

R.C-R' 

-♦    R.CO.NHR'. 

[OH 

Oxime  Amide 

Wallach  regards  this  reaction  as  resulting  from  the  formation 
of  a  closed  chain  of  three  atoms  by  union  at  one  point,  followed 
by  the  opening  of  the  ring  at  another  point.  The  formation  o£ 
methylacetamide  from  acetoxime  is  represented  by  the  scheme 

CH|»C — CHj  CHs«C — CHi 

\/       +H,0  - 


II, 


-H,0 
NOH  N 

Acetoxime  Closing  of  ring 

CHj.C.OH    CH,  CHj.CO 


N^  NHCH, 

Openiug  of  ring  Change  of  H-atom 
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The  behaviour  of  aldehydes  and  ketones  with  phenylhydrazine, 
CeHsNH-NHa  (344),  is  exactly  analogous  to  that  with  hydroxy I- 
amine: 

R    .   /.1.x   .    TT   Ut    vttx    ^   rx  R 


g,>C|0-hH2|N-NH.C6H5  -  g,>C=N.NH.C6H5+H20. 

PhenylhydraiiDe  Phenylhydraiooe 

The  substances  formed,  called  hydrazones,  are  either  well-defined 
crystalline  compounds,  or  liquids.  When  heated  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  they  take  up  the  elements  of  water,  forming  phenylhydrazine 
and  the  corresponding  aldehyde  or  ketone.  Phenylhydrazine  and 
hydroxylamine  are  important  reagents  for  detecting  the  presence 
of  the  carbonyl-group. 

The  constitution  of  the  phenylhydrazones  is  thus  established. 

Derivatives  of  phenylhydrazine  obtained  by  replacement  of  the 

hydrogen  of  the  imino-group,  — NH,   by  an  alkyl-group,    react 

with  aldehydes  and  ketones  similarly  to  phenylhydrazine  itself,  so 

NH 
that  the  structure  RJC<  •   ^  _.  is  excluded.     This  is  rendered  even 

more  evident  by  the  fact  that  only  phenylhydrazines  containing 
an  unsubstituted  amino-group  can  form  hydrazones. 

ALDEHYDES. 

113.  In  addition  to  the  properties  common  to  both  aldehydes 
and  ketones  (no  to  112),  aldehydes  have  their  own  special  pro- 
perties. 

1.  Aldehydeamnumia. — Acetaldehydeammonia  is  produced  from 
ammonia  and  acetaldehyde: 

C2H4O  +  NH3  =  C2H4ONH3. 

Acetaldehyde  Acetaldehydeammonim 

It  is  precipitated  in  the  form  of  white  crystals  when  dry  ammonia- 
gas  is  passed  into  a  solution  of  acetaldehyde  in  anhydrous  ether, 
and  is  very  soluble  in  water.  Acids  decompose  the  aldehyde- 
ammonias  into  an  aldehyde  and  ammonia;  caustic  potash  is  unable 
to  effect  this  decomposition. 
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At  ordinary  temperatures  the  molecular  formula  of  acetaldehyde- 
ammonia  is  three  times  its  empirical  formula.  When  dried  over 
sulphuric  acid,  it  loses  water  and  is  converted  into  (CHa-CHNH)^ 
(114)  a  polymeride  of  ethylidene-iraine. 

2.  Acetais. — An  aldehyde  combines  with  two  molecules  of  an 
alcohol,  with  elimination  of  water,  and  production  of  an  acetcU: 


CEvCJ  +  jj 


OC2H5      pTT    pw^^^HfiiTT  n 
r^n  Tj  4=2'^"3''^ll<r^  TT  +1I2U. 

LH^2-tl6  LW^ils 


Acetais  are  readily  obtained  by  addition  of  the  aldehyde  to  a  one 
per  cent,  solution  of  anhydrous  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  alcohol. 
The  reaction  is  not  complete;  it  is  limited  by  the  reverse  one,  since 
water  acts  on  acetal,  regenerating  aldehyde  and  alcohol.  Both  the 
formation  and  decomposition  of  acetal  are  considerably  accelerated 
by  the  presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  a  strong  mineral  acid,  which 
acts  as  a  powerful  catalyst.  The  acetais  are  liquids  of  aromatic 
odour,  and  distil  without  decomposition.  They  are  not  attacked 
by  alkalis,  but  are  resolved  by  acids  into  the  compounds  from  which 
they  were  produced,  a  fact  which  supports  the  view  expressed  in 
the  above  structural  formula,  that  the  alkyl-groups  and  the  alde- 
hyde-residue are  indirectly  united  by  oxygen,  the  stability  of  a 
carbon  chain  being  sufficient  to  resist  the  action  of  such  reagents. 

3.  Reaction  with  acid  anhydrides. — Addition-products  are  ob- 
tained with  acid  anhydrides: 

CH3  -Cq  +0(C0CH3)2  "  CH3  'CH  <  QnQpxj  • 

Acetic  anhydride  . 

These  compounds  are  analogous  to  the  acetais.  They  are  easily 
decomposed  by  water,  and  still  more  readily  by  alkalis,  into  the 
corresponding  acid  and  aldehyde. 

114.  Two  kinds  of  addition-products  are  also  formed  by  the 
union  of  aldehyde  molecules  with  one  another.  When  a  few 
drops  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  are  added  to  acetaldehyde, 
a  liquid  boiling  at  22^,  the  mixture  becomes  warm,  and  then 
begins  to  boil  violently.  At  the  end  of  the  reaction  a  colourless 
liquid  is  obtained,  similar  to  the  original  one,  but  boiling  about 
100®  higher,  at  124°.  The  empirical  formula  of  this  compound  is  the 
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same  as  that  of  acetaldehyde,  C2H4O,  but  its  vapour-density  is 
three  times  as  great,  so  that  it  has  the  molecular  formula  CeH  1203. 
This  substance,  paracetaldehyde,  is  readily  converted  into  acetal- 
dehyde  by  distillation  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  another  example 
of  a  reaction  limited  by  the  reverse  one: 

C5H 1 2034=^302x140. 

The  equilibrium  reached  must  be  independent  of  the  nature  of  the 
acid,  that  is,  of  the  catalyst  C  Inorganic  Chemistry/'  49),  as  has 
been  proved  for  this  reaction  by  experiment.  The  same  equilib- 
rium must  be  attained  without  the  aid  of  any  catalyst,  but  the 
change  proceeds  so  slowly  that  no  experimental  proof  has  yet  been 
possible.  A  direct  union  between  the  carbon  atoms  of  the  three 
aldehyde  molecules  in  paracetaldehyde  is  improbable,  and  the 
existence  of  an  indirect  linking  through  the  oxygen  atoms  must  be 
as ??umed,  because  it  accounts  for  the  ease  with  which  the  molecule 
of  paracetaldehyde  can  be  resolved.  The  compound  is  not  attacked 
by  sodium,  and  therefore  cannot  contain  hydroxyl-groups.  It 
lacks  all  the  characteristics  of  aldehydes,  proving  the  absence  of 

the  group  — C  ^  „.     These  properties  are  best  expressed  by  the 

constitutional  formula 

H/^\H 

i    A    • 

CH3 


The  union  of  two  or  more  molecules  of  a  substance  to  form 
a  body  from  which  the  original  compound  can  be  regenerated  is 
called  pdymerizalion. 

115.  Under  the  influence  of  dilute  alkali-solutions  aldehyde 
molecules  combine  with  production  of  compounds  of  a  different 
kind.  When  an  aqueous  solution  of  acetaldehyde  is  wanned  with 
concentrated  caustic  potash,  the  liquid  becomes  yellow;    after  a 
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short  time,  reddish-yellow,  amorphous  masses  are  precipitated. 
The  aldehyde  has  resinifiedy  and  the  reddish-yellow  substance 
formed  is  called  aldehyde-resin.  When,  however,  dilute  caustic 
potash  (or  sodium  acetate,  zinc  chloride,  etc.)  is  added  to  acetalde- 
hyde,  a  substance  is  formed  having  the  same  empirical  composition 
as  acetaldehyde,  but  with  double  the  molecular  formula,  C4H8O2. 
This  compound  is  called  aJdol:  it  is  a  liquid,  distilling  without  de- 
composition under  diminished  pressure,  and  readily  undergoing  poly- 
merization. It  possesses  the  properties  characteristic  of  aldehydes^ 
yielding  on  oxidation,  for  example,  an  acid  with  the  same  number 
of  carbon  atoms.  The  acid  thus  obtained  has  the  formula  C4H8O3, 
and  is  a  n-hydroxybutyric  acid;  that  is,  n-butyric  acid  with  one 
H-atom  of  the  alkyl-group  replaced  by  hydroxyl.  It  can  be  con- 
verted into  n-butyric  acid,  with  a  chain  of  four  carbon  atoms, 
proving  the  presence  of  a  similar  chain  in  aldol.  Hence,  in  this 
case,  the  union  of  the  aldehyde  molecules  has  been  effected 
through  the  carbon  bonds,  a  view  supported  by  the  fact  that  aldol 
cannot  be  reconverted  into  aldehyde.  .  The  combination  of  the 
aldehyde  molecules  to  form  aldol  may  be  represented  by  the  equa- 
tion 

H  H  /  H 

CH3»C^-hHCH2"C^  =  CH3 '0^0112  •C/-W. 

Aldol 

This  constitutional  formula  expresses  the  properties  of  aldol. 

Instead  of  explaining  the  formation  of  aldol  by  assuming  the 
combination  of  one  of  the  hydrogen  atoms  of  one  aldehyde  molecule 
with  the, oxygen  atom  of  another  to  form  hydroxyl,  it  might  be 
supposed  that  an  aldehyde  molecule  unites  with  a  molecule  of  water, 
the  addition-product  formed  reacting  with  a  second  molecule  of 
aldehyde  with  elimination  of  water: 

H 
CH,.c5  +  H,0  -CH,.C<g[J; 

Aldol 
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Reactions  are  often  explained  by  assuming  the  formation  of  such 
addition-products  and  the  subsequent  elimination  of  water.  In  a 
few  instances  this  view  has  been  experimentally  verified. 

Aldol  is  both  an  alcohol  and  an  aldehyde,  hence  its  name, 
aW(ehyde-alcoh)oZ.  The  union  of  molecules  through  carbon  bonds, 
as  in  the  formation  of  aldol,  with  the  production  of  compounds 
from  which  the  original  substance  cannot  be  regenerated  by  any 
simple  method,  is  called  condensation. 

It  is  probable  that  aldehyde-resin  is  a  product  resulting  from 
continued  condensation  of  the  aldol  molecules  with  elimination  of 
water,  just  as  aldol  itself  readily  loses  one  molecule  of  water  when 
heated,  with  formation  of  crotonaldehyde  (148): 

CH,.CH0H.CH,.c5  -H,0  -  CHj.CHiCH.cS. 

Aldol  ^  ^ 

Crotooaidehyde 

Tests  for  Aldehydes. 

116.  The  following  tests  serve  for  the  detection  of  aldehydes. 

1.  Resin  ideation  with  alkalis. 

2.  Reduction  of  an  ammoniacal  silver  solution.  This  solution 
is  prepared  by  adding  excess  of  caustic  potash  to  a  solution  of 
silver  nitrate,  and  then  just  sufficient  ammonia  to  dissolve  the 
precipitated  silver  oxide.  When  this  liquid  is  brought  into  a 
dilute  aqueous  solution  of  an  aldehyde,  and  the  mixture  warmed, 
a  beautiful  mirror  of  metallic  silver  is  deposited  on  the  sides  of 
the  tube. 

3.  When  an  aldehyde  is  added  to  a  solution  of  magenta 
dacolorized  by  sulphurous  acid — Schiff's  reagent — the  red  colour 
is  restored. 

Formaldehyde,  H  •  C  ^  q  . 

117.  Formic  acid,  the  first  member  of  the  homologous  series  of 
fatty  acids,  has  certain  properties  not  possessed  by  the  higher 
members  (88).  Formaldehyde  affords  another  striking  example  of 
this  phenomenon  of  disparity  between  the  first  and  succei^ding 
members  in  a  homologous  series. 
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It  is  obtained  by  the  oxidation  of  methyl  alcohol,  effected  by 
passing  a  mixture  of  air  and  methyl-alcohol  vapour  over  a  hot 
spiral  of  platinum  or  copper.  The  heat  produced  by  the  reaction 
is  sufficient  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  spiral  to  redness,  and 
to  maintain  it  at  that  point,  provided  the  stream  of  gas  is  passed 
over  it  with  sufficient  velocity.  The  formaldehyde  produced  is 
Absorbed  by  water,  in  which  it  dissolves  readily. 

This  aldehyde  is  a  product  of  the' incomplete  combustion  of 
wood,  peat,  and  many  other  organic  substances.  This  fact 
explains  its  presence  in  traces  in  the  atmosphere,  especially  in 
that  of  large  towns. 

Formaldehyde  has  a  very  pungent  odour.  At  ordinary  tem- 
peratures it  is  gaseous,  but  when  cooled  with  solid  carbon  dioxide 
and  ether,  it  forms  a  liquid  boiling  at  — 20°.  Even  at  this  tem- 
perature polymerization  begins,  and  at  higher  temperatures  it 
proceeds  with  explosive  energy.  When  the  aqueous  solution  is 
evaporated,  paraformaldehyde ^  a  crystalline  polymeride  of  unknown 
molecular  weight,  is  produced.  It  melts  at  63°.  On  concentrat- 
ing a  solution  of  formaldehyde  with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  only 
part  of  the  formaldehyde  is  evolved  as  gas;  the  rest  polymerizes, 
and  remains  as  a  white,  crystalline  mass,  a  mixture  of  a-,  ^-,  and 
Y'polyoxymethijlene.  The  molecular  weights  of  these  polymerides 
are  not  known:  on  heating,  they  are  reconverted  into  formalde- 
hyde, proving  them  true  polymerides.  Prolonged  heating  of  the 
^'-variety  with  water  yields  another  polymeride,  d-polyoxy methylene. 
On  treatment  with  ammonia  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  formal- 
dehyde does  not  yield  an  aldehydeammonia,  but  a  complicated 
compound,  C6H12N4,  hexa  meihylenetetram^ine,  (CH2)6N4,  a  crys- 
talline, basic  substance.  At  120°-160°  and  increased  pressure, 
methylamines  are  formed: 

3NH3+3CH20  =  2NH2CH3+C02-hH20; 
2NH3-h6CH20  =  2NH(CH3)2+2C02+2H20; 
2NH3  +  9CH20  =  2N(CH3)3  +  3C02+3H20. 

When     treated    with    caustic    potash,    formaldehyde    does 
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not  resinify,  but  is  converted  into  methyl   alcohol  and   formic 
acid: 

2CH2O  +  H2O  =  CH3OH  +  HCOOH. 

The  oxime  of  formaldehyde  also  polymerizes  readily.  For- 
maldehyde and  its  derivatives  display  a  much  greater  tendency 
towards  polymerization  th^n  the  other  aldehydes  and  their  deriva- 
tives, and  differ  from  them  in  their  behaviour  with  ammonia  and 
with  caustic  potash. 

An  a(|ueous  solution  containing  40  per  cent,  of  formaldehyde 
is  a  commercial  product,  and  is  called  *' formalin."  After  dilution, 
it  is  employed  as  a  disinfectant,  and  in  the  preservation  of  ana- 
tomical specimens.  It  possesses  the  remarkable  property  of  con- 
verting protein  substances  into  a  hard,  elastic  mass,  quite  insol- 
uble in  water.  The  contents  of  a  hen's  egg,  for  example,  undergo 
this  transformation  through  contact  with  formalin  for  half-an- 
hour;  brain-substance  attains  the  consistency  of  india-rubber; 
and  a  solution  of  gelatin  is  converted  into  a  hard,  transparent,  in- 
soluble, odourless  mass,  reducible  to  a  fine  powder.  Before 
development,  photograpkie  films  with  a  basis  of  gelatin  are 
immersed  in  a  dilute  solution  o{  formaldehyde  for  a  short  time 
to  render  the  gelatin  insoluble. 

The  concentration  oC  a  formalin  solution  is  determined  by  adding 
excess  of  a  solution  of  twice  normal  sodium  hydroxide,  and  then 
hydrogen  peroxide,  the  formaldehyde  being  converted  completely 
into  formic  acid.  The  excess  of  alkali  is  estimated  by  titration,  and 
from  the  result  the  amount  of  formaldehyde  can  be  calculated, 
since  one  molecule  of  the  aldehyde  yields  one  molecule  of  the  acid. 

Acctaldchyde,  CHs-C^q. 

118.  Acetaldehyde  is  the  typical  aldehyde  of  this  series,  since 
it  has  all  the  properties  characteristic  of  aldehydes  as  a  class.  It 
fe  obtained  by  the  oxidation  of  ethyl  alcohol  by  means  of  potassiuni 
dichromate  and  sulphuric  acid,  and  is  a  liquid  with  a  disagreeable 
odour,  at  least  in  the  dilute  state:  it  boils  at  22*',and  solidifies  at 
—  120-6°.     It  readily  polymerizes  to  paracetaldehyde,  CcHiaOa 

(114). 
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Acetaldehyde  is  only  partially  converted  into  paracetaldehyde 
by  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  an  equilibrium  being  attained: 

3C,H,0?=K^„0,. 

Although  this  equilibrium  would  also  result  in  absence  of  the  cata- 
lyst— sulphuric  acid, — it  has  been  proved  by  experiment  that  at 
temperatures  below  130°  the  transformation  is  then  so  slow  as  to 
produce  no  appreciable  change  in  the  relative  proportion  of  acetal- 
dehyde and  its  polymeride  in  a  mixture,  even  after  the  lapse  of  a 
long  period  of  time.  Acetaldehyde  and  paracetaldehyde  can  be 
readily  obtained  from  such  a  mixture,  there  being  a  difference  of 
about  100°  between  their  boiling-points. 

The  relationship  between  acetaldehyde  and  paracetaldehyde  is 
graphically  represented  in  Fig.  31,  in  which  the  curve  FHG  gives 
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TiQ.  31. — Relationship  between  Acetaldehyde  and  pARACfcXALDEHTDE. 

the  boiling-points  of  mixtures  of  the  two  substances  in  varying  pro- 
portion. It  is  plotted  by  heating  to  their  boiling-points  mixtures 
of  the  two  isomerides,  in  known  proportion,  under  a  n^flux-ron- 
denser,  and  noting  the  temperature.  Thus,  the  point  //  represents 
a  mixture  containing  53- 5  per  cent,  of  paracetiddehyde,  and  boiling 
at  41°. 

The  composition  of  the  vapour — that  is,  of  the  first  portion  of 
the  distillate — yielded  by  the  mixture  of  the  two  substances  is 
given  by  the  curve  FIG,     It  should  be  noted  that   the  quantity 
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distilled  is  small  relative  to  that  of  the  residual  mixture,  so  that 
the  composition  of  the  latter  undergoes  no  appreciable  alteration. 
To  ascertain  the  composition  of  a  mixture  boiling  at  80*',  and  of  the 
corresponding  vapour,  it  is  only  necessary  to  draw  a  horizontal  line 
through  the  point  80**  on  the  ordinate.  The  point  of  intersection 
of  this  line  and  the  curve  FHG  gives  the  composition  of  the  mixture, 
and  its  intersection  with  FIG  that  of  its  vapour. 

The  curve  DEB  forms  part  of  the  cryoscopic  curve  of  paracetal- 
dehyde,  when  mixed  with  increasing  quantities  of  acetaldehyde.  In 
accordance  with  the  rule,  the  freeziiig-i)oint  of  the  pure  substance — 
paracetaldehyde — is  lowered  by  admixture  with  a  foreign  substance 
— acetaldehyde. 

These  statements  hold  for  mixtures  of  the  two  substances  in 
absence  of  a  catalyst.  When  this  is  present,  the  conditions  are 
wholly  different.  At  any  given  temperature  a  mixture  of  definite 
composition  is  speedily  formed,  both  when  one  of  the  pure  sub- 
stances and  the  catalyst  alone  were  present,  and  when  an  arbitrary 
mixture  of  the  two  substances  in  presence  of  the  catalyst  consti- 
tuted the  starting-point.  There  is,  therefore,  a  definite  equilibrium 
corresponding  with  each  temperature,  the  equilibriiuns  being  graph- 
ically represented  by  the  curve  KHE,  At  41-7*'  it  intersects  the 
boiling-point  curve  at  the  point  //,  indicating  that  when  a  mixture 
of  the  two  substances  in  arbitrary  proportions  is  heated  with  a 
catalyst,  its  boiling-point  changes  until  it  finally  boils  constantly 
at  41- 7°.  The  mixture  boiling  at  this  temperature  contains  53-5 
per  cent,  of  paracetaldehyde,  and  46-5  per  cent,  of  acetaldehyde. 
The  resulting  vapour,  however,  contains  97-5  \k*t  cent,  of  acetalde- 
hyde, as  is  indicated  by  the  intersection  of  the  horizontal  line  with 
the  curve  FIG  at  the  point  /.  This  explains  the  long-established 
fact  that  almost  pure  acetaldehyde  is  obtained  by  distilling  paracet- 
aldehyde A^nth  a  small  quanity  of  sulphuric  acid. 

The  equilibrium-curve  intersects  the  cryoscopic  curve  at  E,  this 
point  corresponding  with  the  teniix^rature  0-8°,  and  88- 1  i)er  cent,  of 
paracetaldehyde.  It  follows  that  a  mixture  in  any  proportion 
should  freeze  in  presence  of  a  catalyst  at  G-8°,  with  separation  of 
pure  paracetaldehyde.  and  that  either  of  the  two  pure  substanc<»s 
must  behave  similarly  on  addition  of  a  trace  of  sulphuric  acid. 

Another  polynieride  of  acetaldehyde  is  called  meUicetaldchijde:  it 
is  a  cr}'stalline  [)ro(luct,  its  polymeric  character  being  infernMl  from 
its  reconversion  into  acetaldehyde  by  heat.  It  begins  to  sublime 
at  150°.  Like  paracetaldehyde,  it  does  not  answer  to  the  ordinary 
aldehyde-tests;  thus,  it  is  not  resinified  by  alkalis.    Metacetalde- 
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hyde  has  probably  a  higher  molecular  weight  than  paracetalde- 
hyde.  The  direct  transformation  of  one  into  the  other  is  not 
feasible. 

KETONES. 

iiQ.  The  properties  characteristic  of  the  ketones  are  described 
in  lie  to  112.  The  first  member  of  the  homologous  series  cannot 
contain  less  than  three  carbon  atoms. 

Ketones  have  the  general  formula  R«CO-R',  and  are  always 

divided  at  the  carbonyl-group  by  oxidation  (107);   that  is,  oxidar 

tion  occurs  at  that  part  of  the  molecule  already  containing  oxygen 

(49).    The  decomposition  can,  however,  take  place  in  two  different 

ways: 

R.|CO.R'    or    R.CO.|R'. 

I  n 

Thus,  methylnonylketone,  CHa^lCO-ICgHio,  can  yield  formic 

I         n 

acid,  CH2O2,  and  capric  acid,  C10H20O2;  or  acetic  acid,  C2H4O2, 
and  pelargonic  acid,  C9H18O2;  the  decomposition  taking  place  at 
the  points  indicated  by  the  lines  I.  and  II.  respectively.  The  oxida- 
tion is  such  that  the  decomposition  takes  place  at  both  points 
simultaneously,  so  that  four  acids  are  obtained.  Two  of  them  may 
be  identical;  for  example,  the  oxidation  of  methylethylketone, 
CH3-CO-C2H5,  produces  acetic  acid  and  acetic  acid  by  decom- 
position at  point  II.,  and  formic  acid  and  propionic  acid  by  decom- 
position at  I.  Usually  the  reaction  which  leaves  the  carbonyl  in 
union  with  the  smallest  alkyl-residue  predominates.  Oxidation 
therefore  affords  a  means  of  determining  the  position  of  the  car- 
bonyl-group in  the  ketone  molecule. 

The  ketones  are  further  distinguished  from  the  aldehydes 
bv  their  behaviour  towards  ammonia :  this  reaction  has  been  care- 
fully  investigated  for  acetone,  the  first  member  of  the  series.  By 
elimination  of  water  it  yields  complicated  substances,  such  as 
diacetoneamine,  CeHiaXO  or  (2C3H6O-I-NH3  — fljO),  triacetone- 
amine,  C9Hi7\0  or  (SCaHeO-f  NHa-'JHaO),  and  so  on. 

The  ketones  do  not  yield  polymerides,  but  are  capable  of  form- 
ing condensation-products. 

Acetone,  CH3. CO. CH3. 

120.  Acetone  is  prepared  on  the  manufacturing  scale  from 
crude  wood-spirit  (46),  and  by  the  dry  distillation  of  calcium  ace- 
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tate.  It  is  present  in  very  small  quantities  in  normal  urine,  but 
in  much  greater  proportion  in  pathological  cases,  such  as  diabdes 
meUiius  and  aceionuria.  It  is  a  liquid  of  peculiar,  peppermint-like 
odour,  boils  at  56- 3®,  solidifies  at  —94-9®,  and  has  a  specific  gravity 
of  0-812  at  QP,  It  is  an  excellent  solvent  for  many  organic  com- 
pounds, and  is  miscible  in  all  proportions  with  water.  It  is  con- 
verted by  reduction  into  isopropyl  alcohol  (156),  and  yields  a 
crystalline  oxime  melting  at  69°. 

Sulphonal,  an  important  soporific,  is  prepared  from  acetone.  In 
presence  of  hydrochloric  acid,  acetone  unites  with  ethylmercaptan 
with  elimination  of  water: 

(CH,),C0+2HS.C,H.  -  (CH,),C(SCA)t+H,0. 

Dimethyldiet  hyl- 
mercaptole 

Oxidation  with  potassium  permanganate  converts  the  two  sulphur 
atoms  of  this  compound  into  SO^-groups,  forming  diethyisulphonedi- 
methylmethane,  (CH,)xC(S0sC,H5)s,  or  sulphonal.  It  crystalliies  in 
colourless  prisms,  soluble  with  difficulty  in  cold  water,  and  melting 
at  126°. 

Thioaldehydes  and  Thioketones. 

121.  In  the  thioaldehydes  and  thioketones  sulphur  has  replaced 
oxygen.  Thioacetaldehyde  is  not  known,  but  its  polymeride. 
trUhioacetaldehydef  C|H,2S„  is  obtained  by  passing  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  through  a  mixture  of  acetaldehyde  and  hydrochloric  acid, 
Oxidation  converts  it  into  a  trisulphone  (67),  each  sulphur  atom 
being  oxidized  to  an  SOrgroup. 

Although  acetone  itself  does  not  polymerize,  replacement  of  its 
oxygen  atom  by  a  sulphur  atom  confers  this  property  on  it  in  a 
high  degree.  The  polymerization  of  thtoacetone  can  be  effected  by 
the  methods  employed  for  aldehydes.  Three  molecules  become 
united,  forming  tnthioacetone,  CtHnSs. 


UNSATURATED  HYDROCARBONS. 


I.  ALKYLENES  OR  OLEFIKES,  CnHfo. 

Methods  of  Formation. 

123.  1.  The  defines  are  formed  in  the  dry  distillation  of  com* 
plicated  carbon  compounds,  a  fact  which  accounts  for  their  pres- 
ence to  the  extent  of  4-5  per  cent,  in  coal-gas. 

2.  By  elimination  of  the  elements  of  water  from  the  alcohols 

CnH2n+20: 

CsHii'OH  =  C5H10+H2O. 

This  can  sometimes  be  effected  by  heat  alone,  as  with  tertiary 
alcohols,  but  it  is  usually  necessary  to  warm  the  alcohol  with  a 
dehydrating  agent,  such  as  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  (60  and 
125)  or  zinc  chloride.  Water  is  more  readily  eliminated  from  the 
secondary  and  tertiary  alcohols  than  from  the  corresponding  pri- 
mary compounds. 

3.  By  abstraction  of  hydrogen  halide  from  alkyl  halides,  effected 
by  heating  with  alcoholic  potash,  a  solution  of  caustic  potash  in 
alcohol: 

CnH2n+ 1 1  +  KOC2H5  =  CnH2n  +  KI  +  C2H50H. 

An  ether  is  also  formed  (61): 

CnH2n+lI  +  KOC2H5  =  CnH2n+lOC2H5  + KI. 

With  alkyl  iodides  the  reaction  chiefly  follows  the  first  equation, 
the  secondary  and  tertiary  iodides  being  specially  adapted  for  the 
production  of  unsaturated  hydrocarbons. 
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.     Name. 

Formula. 

BoiLng- 
point. 

Name. 

Formula. 

Boiliog* 
pomt. 

Ethylene.  . . . 
Propylene. .  . 
n-Butylene.  . 
fi-AmvIene. . . 
Hexylene. . . . 

-103° 

-180° 

-      5° 

35° 

68° 

Heptylene  . . 
Octylene. . . . 
Nonylene.  . . 

Decrjrlene 

Uncfecylene. 

CA. 

CioHjo 

CiiHe 

98*» 
124*» 

isa** 

172*» 
195** 

The  names  of  the  members  of  this  series  are  derived  from  these 
of  the  saturated  hydrocarbons  by  altering  the  termination  *'ane  '' 
to  "ylene."  These  compounds  are  denoted  by  the  general  name 
alkylenes  or  olefines. 

To  indicate  the  position  of  the  double  bond  in  the  molecule, 
the  alkylenes  are  sometimes  regarded  as  substitut<ed  ethylenes: 
thus,  CHs'CHiCH-CHa  is  called  symmetrical  dimeth f /I ethylene ; 
and  (CH3)2C:CH2,  urisymmeirical  dimethylethylene. 

Properties. 

123.  The  lowest  members  of  this  homologous  series  are  gases, 
and  are  slightly  soluble  in  water:  the  higher  meml>ers  are  liquids 
or  solids,  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  At 
their  melting-jx)ints  the  specific  gravities  of  the  lower  members 
are  about  0-63,  rising  with  increase  in  the  number  of  carbon  atoms 
to  about  0-79. 

Their  most  important  chemical  property  is  the  power  of  form- 
ing addition-products,  and  on  account  of  it  they  are  said  to  be 
unsaturated.  Addition-products  are  very  readily  obtained  by  the 
action  of  the  halogens,  especially  bromine,  on  the  olefines  and 
other  substances  containing  a  double  bond,  the  presence  of  which 
can  be  detected  bv  the  decolorization  of  bromine-water.  Another 
test  for  the  presence  of  a  double  bond,  suggested  by  vox  Baeyer, 
is  carried  out  by  agitating  the  substance  with  a  dilute  solution  of 
potassium  permanganate  and  sodium  carbonate.  Owing  to  the 
reducing  action  of  compounds  containing  a  double  carbon  bond, 
the  violet  colour  of  the  permanganate  quickly  disap|)cars,  with 
formation  of  a  brown-red,  flocculent  precipitate  of  hydrated  man- 
ganese dioxide.  Compounds  of  other  classes,  such  as  aldehydes, 
react  similarly  with  potassium  permanganate,  so  that  the  test  can 
only  be  applied  in  their  absence  to  hydrocarbons,. unsaturated  acids, 
and  a  few  other  substances. 
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The  hydrogen  halides  react  by  addition  with  the  olefines  to 
form  the  alkyl  halides,  hydriodic  acid  combining  very  readily. 

Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  yields  the  alkylsulphuric  acids  by 
addition:  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  employ  the  fuming  acid. 
The  addition  of  sulphuric  acid,  like  that  of  the  hydrogen  halides, 
results  in  the  union  of  the  acid-residue  with  the  unsaturated  carbon 
atom  linked  to  the  smallest  amount  of  hydrogen.    For  example, 

CH 

wobutylene,  qtj^>C:CH2,  treated  with  sulphuric  or  hydriodic  acid 

yields 


CH3>^^^^3        or        CH3>^^~^^3. 
isOgH  i 


This  reaction  may  be  otherwise  expressed  by  stating  that  there 
is  a  tendency  for  the  number  of  methyl-groups  to  increase  in  such 
addition-reactions. 

Hypochlorous  acid,  CI -OH,  can  also  form  addition-products 
which  are  chloro-alcohols: 

CH2=CH2+C1.0H  =  CH2CI.CH2OII. 

Ethylene  Qlyoolchlorohydrin 

134.  Olefines  can  form  condensation-products,  butylene  and  the 
amyienes  yielding  them  on  treatment  with  moderately  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid,  although  ethylene  cannot  be  similarly  condensed.  The 
condensation  may  l^  explained  by  assuming  that  an  addition- 
product  with  sulphuric  acid,  or  alkylsulphuric  acid,  is  first  formed, 
and  then  reacts  with  a  second  molecule  of  the  olefine: 

(CH3)2C — CH3 


CHa  _ 

CHa^"*""*  |6s03H-fHlHC:C(CH3)2' 


>C:CH2-*  J 


(CH3)2C-CH3 
""  HC=rC(CH3)2. 

The  simplest  member  of  this  series,  CH2,  methylene,  has  not 
been  obtained.  Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  prepare  it: 
for  instance,  by  the  elimination  of  HCl  from  methyl  chloride. 
Such  experiments  have  always  resulted  in  the  fonnation,  not  of 
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methylene,  but  of  ethylene,  two  CH2-groups  uniting  to  form  a 
single  molecule. 

Ethylene,  C2H4. 

125.  Ethylene  is  a  gas,  and  is  usually  prepared  by  heating  a 
mixture  of  ethyl  alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid.  Ethylsulphuric  acid 
is  first  formed  (60) ,  and  on  further  heating  decomposes  into  ethyl- 
ene and  sulphuric  acid: 

C2H6SO4H  =  C2H4  +  H2SO4. 

In  the  preparation  of  ether  (62)  the  temperature  is  maintained 
l)elow  a  certain  limit,  and  fresh  alcohol  is  continually  added, 
but  in  this  reaction  a  higher  temperature  is  employed,  and 
no  alcohol  is  added.  At  the  temperature  of  the  reaction, 
sulphur  dioxide  and  carbon  dioxide  are  produced,  but  can  be 
removed  from  the  ethylene  by  passing  it  through  dilute  alkali. 
A  purer  product  is  obtained  by  passing  the  vapour  of  ethyl  alcohol 
over  clay  balls  heated  at  300°-400**,  water  and  ethylene  being 
formed.  WTien  passed  over  aluminium  oxide  at  400°,  ether-vapour 
also  gives  a  good  yield  of  water  and  ethylene 

Ethylene  can  also  be  prepared  from  ethylene  bromide,  C2H4Br2, 
by  removal  of  its  two  bromine  atoms,  which  is  effected  by  bringing 
it  into  contact  with  a  copper-zinc  couple. 

Ethylene  possesses  a  peculiar,  sweetish  odour,  and  bums  with 
a  luminous  flame.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol. 
When  passed  into  bromine  it  is  quickly  converted  into  ethylene 
bromide,  C2H4Br2  (154).  It  is  readily  absorlied  by  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  at  170**,  with  formation  of  ethylsulphuric  acid. 
Sabatier  found  that  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  ethylene  is 
changed  completely  into  ethane  when  passed  over  finely-divided 
nickel  at  temperatures  of  less  than  300°  (29). 

AmyleneSy  C5Hio* 

126.  A  mixture  of  isomeric  amylenes  and  pentane  is  technically 
prepared  by  heating  fusel-oil  (47)  with  zinc  chloride. 

The  isomeric  amylenes  can  be  separated  by  two  methods,  also 
applicable  in  other  similar  cases.  One  is  based  on  the  solu- 
bility at  a  low  temperature  of  some  of  the  isomerides  in  a  mixture 
of  equal  volumes  of  water  and  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  with 
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formation  of  amybulphuric  acids;  the  other  isonierides  are  insol- 
uble. This  treatment,  however,  converts  part  of  the  amylenes  into 
condensation-products,  called  diamylene  and  triamylene.  The  other 
mode  of  separation  depends  upon  the  different  velocities  with  which 
the  isomeric  amylenes  form  addition-products  with  hydriodic  acid. 

The  Nature  of  the  Double  Carbon  Bond. 

127.  Hitherto  the  existence  of  a  double  carbon  bond  in  the 
alkylenes  has  been  arbitrarily  assumed:  the  constitution  of  un- 
saturated compounds  could,  however,  be  represented  in  a  variety 
of  ways. 

1.  Existence  of  bivalent  or  tervalent  carbon  atoms: 

XI  xn  m 

CH3 — C — CH3,        CH2 — CH — CHs* 

2.  Existence  of  free  bands: 

a.  On  one  carbon  atom  only: 


CH, 


! ^ — CH3, 


6.  On  different  carbon  atoms: 

CH3 — CH — CH2. 


3.  Existence  of  a  double  carbon  bond: 

CH3  — CH::^yH2. 

4.  Existence  of  a  closed  chain  or  ring: 

CH2 — CH2. 

CH2 

It  is  stated  in  123  that  unsaturated  compounds  are  convertible 
into  Miturated  compounds  by  addition  of  atoms  or  groujjs.  The 
constitution  of  these  addition-products  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
method  of  formation  of  the  unsaturated  products  obtained  by  the 
elimination  of  a  hydrogen  halide,  etc.,  from  the  saturated  com- 
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pounds  on  the  other,  enable  a  decision  to  be  arrived  at  between 

these  four  possibilities. 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  addition-product  is  the  same. 

whether  the  existence  of  a  bivalent  carbon  atom,  or  of  two  free 

bonds  on  the  same  carbon  atom,  be  assumed.    Thus,  whether 

II 
propylene  be  supposed  to  have  the  constitution  CHs-C-CHa  or 

CHs'C-CHa,  the  addition  of  bromine  produces  the  same  substance, 
A 

CH3«CBr2*CH3.     Similarly,   the  assumption  of  tervalent    carbon 
atoms,  or  of  free  lx)nds  on  different  carbon  atoms,  leads    to  the 

in        nx 

same  result;    CH2-CH2   with  two   tervalent   carbon   atoms,  and 
CH2'CH2  with  free  bonds,  yielding  with   bromine  the  same  addi- 


tion-product, CH2Br-CH2Br.     It  follows  that  for  the  present  it  is 
unnecessary  to  treat  cases  1  and  2  separately. 

It  is  readily  proA'-ed  that  addition  does  not  take  place  at  only 
one  carbon  of  unsaturated  compounds,  for  otherwise  ethylene 
chloride,  C2H4CI2,  would  have  the  constitution  CH3-CHC12,  and 
ethylene  itself,  CHs'CH.  Ethylene  chloride  would  then  be  iden- 
tical with  the  product  obtained  by  the  action  of  phosphorus  penta- 
chloride  upon  acetaldehyde,  CHa-CHO,  since  the  exchange  of 
the  oxygen  atom  in  the  latter  for  two  chlorine  atoms  yields  a  com- 
pound of  the  formula  CH3 -011012.  But  ethylene  chloride  is  differ- 
ent from  the  compound  C2H4CI2  (ethylldene  chloride)  got  from  alde- 
hyde. Similarly,  propylene  chloride,  C3H6CI2,  formed  by  the 
addition  of  chlorine  to  propylene,  is  not  identical  with  the  reaction- 
product  obtained  by  treating  acetone  with  phosphorus  penta- 
chJoride,  CH3-(Xl2«CH3  (chloroacetoiie) ,  nor  with  that  from  pro- 
pionaldehyde,   CH3«CH2«CHCl2    (jyropylidene  chloride).     Ethylene 

n 

therefore  cannot  have  either  the  formula  CHa-CH  or  CH3.CH. 

A 

nor  propvlene  anv  of   the   formulae  CH3-C-Cn3,  CH3-CH2«CH, 

A  A 

CH3.C.CH3,  or  CH3.CH2-CH. 

A  further  insight  into  the  structure  of  the  unsaturated  com- 
pounds is  derived  from  other  considerations.  Propylene  is  obtained 
by  the  elimination  of  HI  from  ^-propyl  iodide,  CH3 -0112 -01121. 
The  same  compound  is  produced  by  the  removal  of  HI  from  iso- 
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propyl  icxlide,  CHs-CHI-CHa.    Hence,  it  follows  that  propylene 

CH2 — CH2 
cannot  have  either  the  formula  CH2-CFI2-CH2  or    \  ^^      ,  and 

I  I  CPI2 

therefore     the      remaining      possibilities      are      CH3»CH-CH2, 

II 

CHa-CH-CHj,  and  CHa-CHiCHj. 

isoBuljflene,  C4H8,  is  similarly  formed  by  tiie  elimination  of 
HI  from  both  iaobuitfl  iodide,  (CH3)2C[H|CH2|T] ,  and  tertinry  butyl 

iodide,  (CH3)2C[T]  'CH2fH! .    Thus,  wobutylene  can  only  have  one  of 

the    formulae    (CH3)2C-CH2,    (CH3)2C.CH2,    and    (CH3)2C:CH2. 

I    I 
Both  these  examples  indicate  that  the  removal  of  hydrogen  halide 

from  an  alkyl  halide  necessitates  the  elimination  of  a  halogen  atom 

and  a  hydrogen  atom  respectively  in  union  unth  ttvo  carbon  atoms 

directly  linked  together. 

Other  examplesserve  as  further  illustrations  of  this  principle.   If 

OH 
HI  be  removed  from  a  pentyl  iodide,  p  tt^>CH-CH2I,  the  result- 
ing amylene,  CsHio,  should,  in  accordance  with  the  principle,  have 

CH 
the  constitution  ^i  it^>C-CH2.     That  it  actually  has  is  proved  bv 

^2li6      II  ^  r  . 

the  f:ict  that  the  addition-product  obtained  by  the  action  of  hydri- 

o<lic  acid  on  this  amylene  is  not  the  original  pentyl  iodide,  but  one 

PH 
with  the  formula  p,  r,^^>CI-CH3,  as  Is  establLsheil  by  replacement 

of  I  by  OH,  and  comparison  of  the  tertiary  alcohol  thus  obtained 
with  that  of  the  same  formula  prepared  by  the  synthetic  method 
described  in  iii. 

The  constitution  of  another  pentyl  iodide,  (CH3)2CH-CH2-CH2l, 
which  yields  C5H10  on  elimination  of  HI,  may  be  similarly  estab- 
lished. With  hydriodic  acid  this  amylene  yields  another  pentyl 
iodide,  (CH3)2CH-CHI-CH3:  the  constitution  of  this  com|)ound  is 
proved  by  its  conversion  into  an  alcohol  which  yields  a  ketone  on 
oxidation,  and  is  therefore  a  secondary  alcohol. 

BUTLBROW  has  proved  that  the  removal  of  hydrogen  halide  is 
impoasible  when  the  haiogeu  atom  and  hydrogen  atom  are  not 
united  with  carbon  atoms  in  juxtaposition  to  one  another.     He 
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converted  tsobutylene,  (CH,),C:CH„  by  addition  of  two  bromine 
atoms  into  (CH,)2CBr -CHaBr.  Elimination  of  HBr  from  this  di- 
bromide  produced  (CH,)2C*CHBr,  the  constitution  of  which  is  in- 
ferred from  its  oxidation  to  acetone: 

(CH,),Cl:CHBr  -^  (CH,),CO. 

It  was  not  possible  again  to  eliminate  HBr  from  the  compound 
(CH,)2C :  CHBr,  monobromobutylene,  there  being  no  hydrogen  at- 
tached to  the  carbon  atom  in  direct  union  with  the  CHBr-group. 

128.  r'rom  the  foregoing  considerations  it  is  evident  that  only 
three  possible  constitutional  formulie  remain  for  the  unsaturated 
hydrocarbon?. 

1.  Two  free  bonds  on  two  carbon  atoms  directly  linked  to  one 
another:  R-CH-CH-R'. 


ni      ni 

2.  Tervalent  carbon  atoms  in  direct  union:  R«CH«CH-R'. 

3.  A  double  bond  between  two  carbon  atoms:  R-CH:CH»R'. 
For  several  reasons  the  preference  is  given  to  the  formula  with 

the  double  bond.  First,  it  would  be  remarkable  if  only  carbon 
atoms  in  juxtaposition  to  one  another  could  have  free  bonds,  or  be 
tervalent.  Second,  experience  has  shown  that  unsaturated  com- 
pounds containing  an  uneven  number  of  free  lx)Dds  or  tervalent 
carbon  atoms  do  not  exist.  Xext  to  the  saturated  hydrocarbons 
C^nH2ni.2»  comc  in  order  of  the  number  of  hydrogen  atoms,  CnH2n, 
C„H2n_2.  etc.  Hydrocarbons,  CnH2i,+i,  CnH2n-i,  etc.,  with  one  or 
three  free  bonds,  or  tervalent  carbon  atoms,  are  unknown,  all 
attempts  to  isolate  methyl  CH3,  ethyl  C2H5,  etc.,  having  failed.  The 
facts  afford  no  support  for  the  assumption  of  either  free  bon<.ls  or 
of  tervalent  carbon  atoms.  On  the  other  hand,  in  forming  a  double 
linking  hydrogen  halide  must  l>e  eliminated  from  adjoining  carton 
atoms  in  direct  union,  thus  excluding  the  j>o.ssibility  of  the  forma- 
tion of  such  comjx)unds  as  C„H2n-ri-  Only  the  existence  of  the 
double  bond,  therefore,  explains  the  ol>serve<l  facts. 

The  non-existence  of  free  bonds  in  the  unsaturated  hv()ro- 
carl)ons  has  led  by  analogy  to  the  conclusion  that  they  are  also 
aKsent  from  other  c()nijx)un(ls  containing  atoms  doubly  linked, 
trebly  linked,  etc.,  such  its  nitrogen  in  the  nitriles,  oxygen  in  the 
ketones,  and  so  on. 
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129.  The  assumption  of  the  existence  of  multiple  bonds  pre- 
sents at  first  sight,  however,  certain  difficulties  when  the  power 
of  forming  addition-products  j>ossessed  by  all  such  compounds  is 
considered.  As  has  been  stated  several  times,  carbon  bonds  are 
only  severed  with  difficulty  (40),  but  the  double  carbon  bond  is 
very  readily  converted  into  a  single  one  by  formation  of  an  addi- 
tion-product. It  is  still  more  remarkable  that  when  a  substance 
containing  a  double  carbon  bond  is  oxidized,  the  chain  is  always 
severed  at  the  double  bond.  A  satisfactory-  explanation  is  afforded 
by  the  fact  that  when  sul>stances  containing  a  double  carbon  bond 
are  oxidized,  it  is  often  possible  to  prove  that  there  is  no  direct 
rupture  of  the  carbon  chain  at  the  double  lK»nd,  but  that  an  addi- 
tion-product is  first  formed  by  the  taking  up  of  two  OH-groups: 

"^CH  \:hoh 

becomes         I 


XH  yCKOR 

Such  derivatives  can  often  be  isolated.  Since  oxidation  always 
takes  place  at  a  point  where  it  has  already  begun  (49),  it  follows 
that  further  oxidation  of  such  a  compound  must  result  in  a  sever- 
ance of  the  carbon  chain  at  the  position  previously  occupied  by  the 
double  bond.  The  breaking  of  the  unsaturated  chain  by  oxidation 
therefore  depends  on  the  formation  of  an  intermediate  addition- 
product,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  find  an  explanation  for  the 
ease  with  which  the  addition  is  effected,  an  object  best  attained  by 
a  consideration  of  the  nature  of  the  bonds  between  the  atoms.  An 
affinity  or  bond  may  be  looked  ujwn  as  an  attraction  exercised  by 
one  atom  upon  another.  Should  an  atom  possess  more  than  one 
affinity,  it  is  assumed  that  the  attraction  is  exercised  in  more  than 
one  direction,  and  is  concentrated  at  certain  points  of  its  surface, 
somewhat  after  the  manner  in  which  the  attraction  exercised  by  a 
magnet  is  concentrated  at  its  two  poles.  Any  other  assumption, 
such  as  that  the  attracting  force  is  equally  distributed  over  the 
whole  surface  of  an  atom,  would  make  it  difficult  to  understand 
how  each  element  could  have  a  determinate  valency.  If  the  carlx^n 
atom  is  quadrivalent,  there  must  be  on  its  surface  four  such  i)oints 
or  "poles,"  situateil  at  the  angles  of  a  regular  tetrahedron  (52). 
When  there  is  a  single  bond  between  two  such  poles  on  dilTerent 
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carbon  atoms,  their  mutual  attraction  causes  the  atoms  to  approach 
one  another  as  closely  as  possible. 

Von  Bagyp:r  has  suggested  that  these  poles  on  the  surface  of 
carbon  atoms  are  movable.  Such  a  movement  results,  however, 
in  a  certain  ''  strain/'  and  this  tends  to  make  the  poles  revert  to 
their  original  position.  Thus,  on  conversion  of  a  single  bond 
between  two  carbon  atoms  into  a  double  bond,  the  directions  of 
the  affinities  of  each  carbon  atom  must  undergo  an  appreciable 
alteration: 


— C C —    becomes    — C=- 

\-/ 

The  resulting  strain  is  thtTcfore  a  cause  of  the  readiness  with 
which  double  bonds  can  l>e  severed.  Von  Baeykr's  strain 
theory  affords  an  explanation  of  other  important  phenomena 
also. 

Evidently  the  double  bond  must  not  be  regarded  as  a  mere 
duplication  of  the  single  bond,  as  the  expression  'Mouble  bond  " 
w^ould  indicate. 


n.  POLYMETHYLENE  COMPOUNDS,  CnHt„. 

130.  Isomeric  with  the  olefines  is  a  series  of  compounds,  CnH2nF 
chieflv  distinguished  from  the  former  bv  the  absence  of,  or  at 
least  a  diminution  in,  the  |X)wer  of  forming  addition-products. 
Most  of  these  compounds  are  very  stable:  thas  pentamethylene, 
C5H10,  closely  resembles  w-pentane,  r5Hi2.  The  methods  for  the 
formation  of  these  compounds  make  it  evident  that  there  is  a 
ring  or  closed  carlwn  chain  in  the  molecule  (282-286). 

III.  HYDROCARBONS,  C„H«„-i. 

131.  Two  structures  are  possible  for  these  compounds,  which 
contain  four  hydrogen  atoms  less  than  the  corresponding  paraffins. 
Hydrocarbons  with  two  double  bonds  have  the  general  formula 
CuIT2ii-2;  for  example, 

ClU.CH.CH'.Clh. 

Viiiylethylc:i« 
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Further,  substances  with  a  triple  bond  have  the  same  general  for- 
mula; for  example, 

CH3  •Cr=CH. 

AUylene 

The  triple  linking  here  is  assumed  for  reasons  similar  to  those 
applicable  to  the  double  bond  in  the  olefines  (128). 

A.    HYDROCARBONS  WITH  TRIPLE  BONDS. 

Nomenclature. 

132.  The  first  member,  C2H2,  is  called  acetylene:  the  second, 
C3H4,  allylene:  the  higher  members  are  regarded  as  substituted 
acetylenes;  thus  C4H6  is  called  ethylacetylene;  CeHio,  biUylacetylene; 
and  so  on. 

Methods  of  Formation. 

1.  By  the  dry  distillation  of  complex  compounds  such  as  coal; 
hence  the  occurrence  of  acetylene  in  coal-gas. 

2.  By  the  withdrawal  of  two  molecules  of  hydrogen  halide  from 
compounds  of  the  formula  CnH2nX2,  where  X  represents  a  halogen 
atom,  these  compounds  having  been  previously  formed  by  the 
addition  of  halogen  to  alkylenes: 

CH2Br— CHaBr  -  2HBr  =  CH=CH. 

Ethylene  bromide  Acetylene 

The  elimination  of  hydrogen  halide  is  effected  by  heating  with 
alcoholic  potash. 

A  general  method  for  the  preparation  of  unsaturated  com- 
pounds is  furnished  by  this  method  of  adding  on  halogen,  followed 
by  the  removal  of  hydrogen  halide.  Thus  from  CnH2n  +2»  CnH2n +1 X 
is  obtained  by  the  action  of  chlorine  or  bromine.  Heating  with 
alcoholic  potash  converts  this  into  CnH2n?  from  which  CnH2nBr2 
is  got  by  the  action  of  bromine,  and  is  converted  into  CnH2n-2  by 
abstraction  of  2HBr.  This  compound  can  again  form  an  addition- 
product  with  bromine,  and  so  on. 

3.  By  the  elimination  of  2HX  from  compounds  of  the  formula 
CnH2nX2,  previously  formed  by  the  action  of  phosphorus  penta- 

,  halide  upon  aldehydes  or  ketones: 
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CHa-CHCla  -  2HC1  =  CH=CH. 

Ethylidene  chloride  Acetylene 

CH3-CX:i2.CH3  -  2HC1  =  CH3-C3:H. 

Chloroooetone  Allylene 

It  might  be  anticipated  that  the  removal  of  hydrogen  halide 
would  take  place  as  indicated  in  the  second  method,  with  the  pro- 
duction of  two  double  bonds: 

CH,.CCU.CH,  -  2HC1  -  CH-,=C=CH„ 
,         or 

CH,.CHBr.CHBr.CH,  -  2HBr  -  CH,=CH  .CH=CH,. 

This  is  not  found  to  be  the  case.  The  formula  of  the  resulting^ 
product  can  be  determined,  for  example,  by  a  study  of  its  bromine 
addition-products,  and  also  from  the  reactions  characteristic  of  com- 
pounds containing  the  group  ^CH,  described  in  the  next  para- 
graph. 

Some  of  the  hydrocarbons  prepared  by  the  foregoing  methods 
exhibit  a  characteristic  behaviour  towards  an  ammoniacal  solution 
of  cuprous  chloride  or  of  a  silver  salt,  which  affords  a  ready  means 
of  recognizing  them.  By  replacement  of  hydrogen,  they  yield 
metallic  derivatives,  insoluble  in  the  ammoniacal  solution  or  ia 
water,  which  separate  out  as  a  voluminous  precipitate.  These 
compounds  are  explosive,  the  copper  yellow  or  red,  and  the  silver 
white.  Acetylene,  and  of  its  higher  homologues,  those  derived 
from  the  dihalogen  compounds  of  the  aldehydes,  yield  these  metallic 
compounds.  The  method  of  formation  of  these  homologues  shows 
that  they  contain  the  group  =CH: 

CnH2n-|.l  •CH2  •CHO  — ♦  CnH2n-hl  •CH2  •CHCI2  — ►  CQH2n+l  '0=011. 

From  this  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  presence  of  the  group  =CK 
18  essential  to  the  yielding  of  metallic  derivatives:  it  is  the  hydrogen 
of  this  group  which  is  replaced  by  metals.  In  support  of  this  view 
is  the  fact  that  only  the  dichloro-derivatives  of  the  methylketones 
(no)  can  be  transformed  into  hydrocarbons  yielding  metallic 
compounds: 

0nH2in-i*0O«CH3— >0nH2n4-i  •OC^'CHa  — >0nH2n-i-i  •0=011; 

Yields  metallic  deri vativee 

C2H5«CO»02H5  — ♦  02H5»00l2*0H2*0H3  — >  O2H5 '0=0 'Oils. 

Does  Dot  yield  metallic 
derivatives 
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The  isomeric  hydrocarbons  containing  two  double  bonds  (134)  are 
also  incapable  of  forming  metallic  compounds. 

The  hydrocarbons  are  readily  liberated  from  their  metallic 
derivatives  by  the  action  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  This  affords 
a  means  of  isolating  from  mixtures  the  members  of  the  series 
CnH2n-2  wliich  yield  such  derivatives,  and  of  obtaining  them  in 
the  pure  state. 

The  hydrocarbons  of  this  series  can  add  on  four  halogen  atoms 
or  two  molecules  of  a  hydrogen  halide.  In  presence  of  mercury 
salts  they  can  take  up  water,  forming  aldehydes  or  ketones: 

CH^CH+HaO  =  CHa-CHO. 
CH3  •  Cmf/H  4"  H2O  =  CH3  •  CO  •  CH3. 

Mercury  compounds  are  first  formed  by  addition:  thus,  when 
allylene,  C3H4,  is  passed  into  a  solution  of  mercuric  chloride,  there 
is  first  formed  a  precipitate  of  the  composition  3HgCl2  •  3HgO  •  2C3H4, 
which  is  converted  into  acetone  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

The  hydrocarbons  of  the  acetylene  series  also  yield  condensa- 
tion-products. The  condensation  sometimes  takes  place  between 
three  molecules:  thus,  acetylene,  C2H2,  condenses  to  benzene, 
CeHe;  dimethylacetylene,  C4H6*  to  hexamethylbenzene,  C12H18; 
etc.  This  transformation  is  effected  by  the  action  of  heat  on  acety- 
lene, and  of  sulphuric  acid  on  its  homologues. 

A  remarkable  reaction,  resulting  in  a  change  in  the  position  of 
the  triple  bond,  takes  place  when  the  hydrocarbons  of  the  series 
CnH2Q-2  containing  the  group  =CH  are  heated  to  a  high  tempera- 
ture in  a  sealed  tube  with  alcoholic  potash: 

C2H5-CH2-C^CH  is  converted  into  C2H5-C^C.CH3. 

Ftopybusetylene  Methylethybusetylene 

It  is  probable  that  addition  at  one  part  of  the  molecule  is  followed 
by  the  elimination  of  atoms  from  another  part.  The  displacement 
of  the  triple  linking  in  the  instance  cited  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
although  propylacetylene  yields  metallic  derivatives,  the  substance 
obtained  by  heating  it  with  alcoholic  potash  does  not,  but  is  con- 
verted by  oxidation  into  propionic  acid  and  acetic  acid.  This  deter- 
mines the  position  of  the  triple  bond,  since,  for  reasons  similar  to 
those  applicable  to  the  double  bond  (129),  the  carbon  chain  ia 
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broken  by  oxidation  at  the  point  occupied  by  the  multiple  bond. 
The  substance  obtained  must  therefore  have  the  formula  given 
above,  and  be  methylethylacetylene.   * 

Acetylenci  C2H2. 

133.  Acetylene  is  a  colourless  gas  of  disagreeable  odour,  is 
somewhat  soluble  in  water,  and  condenses  at  18®  and  83  atmos- 
pheres to  a  liquid  boiling  at  —82-4®.  It  can  be  synthesized  from 
its  elements  by  the  aid  of  an  electric-arc  discharge  between  carbon 
poles  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen,  but  the  maximum  yield  of 
acetylene  at  2500°  is  only  3»  7  per  cent.  At  the  same  temperature, 
about  1*2  per  cent,  of  methane  and  a  trace  of  ethane  are  simul- 
taneously formed.  The  presence  of  acetylene  can  be  detected 
by  means  of  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  cuprous  chloride, 
which  yields  a  red  precipitate  of  copper  acetylene  even  from 
traces  of  acetylene  mixed  with  other  gases.  Acetylene  is  also 
obtained  aa  a  product  of  the  incomplete  combustion  of  many 
organic  substances.  It  is  prepared  on  the  large  scale  by  the  action 
of  water  on  calcium  carbide,  or  calcium  acetylene,  CaC2- 

CaC2-h2H20  =  Ca(OH)2  +  C2H2. 

The  reaction  is  somewhat  violent,  and  is  attended  with  the  evolu- 
tion of  a  considerable  quantity  of  heat.  Calcium  carbide  is  pre- 
pared by  heating  carbon  with  quicklime,  CaO,  in  an  electric  furnace. 
Under  the  influence  of  the  high  temperature,  the  calcium  liberated 
by  the  action  of  the  carbon  on  the  quicklime  enters  into  combina- 
tion with  the  excess  of  carbon,  forming  calcium  carbide:  when 
pure,  it  is  white,  but  has  usually  a  dark  reddish-brown  colour,  due 
to  the  presence  of  small  quantities  of  iron. 

Acetylene  can  be  prepared  at  a  comparatively  moderate  cost  by 
this  method,  and  is  sometimes  employed  as  a  substitute  for  coal- 
gas,  since  a  stream  of  the  hydrocarbon  passed  through  a  fine  open- 
ing burns  with  an  intensely  luminous  flame.  Hitherto,  partly 
owing  to  the  cost  of  production  but  more  to  the  nature  of  acetylene 
itself,  its  use  has  been  attended  by  difficulties.  It  forms  explosive 
copiKjr  acetylene  with  the  copper  of  the  gas-fittings:  a  mixture 
w^ith  air  explodes  with  extreme  violence,  and  is  much  more 
dangerous  than  a  mixture  of  ordinary  coal-gas  and  air.  This  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  much  heat  is  taken  up  in  the  formation  of  acetylene: 
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it  is  strongly  endothermic  ('*  Inorganic  Chemistry,"  97).  Moreover, 
the  limits  of  explosion  are  much  wider  than  for  any  other  gas,  an 
explosive  mixture  being  formed  with  air  by  the  admixture  of 
3-82  per  cent,  of  acetylene,  while  for  coal-gas  the  limits  are  only 
5-28  per  cent.  The  velocity  of  propagation  of  combustion  is  also 
much  greater  for  acetylene,  and  this  augments  considerably  the 
force  of  the  explosion. 

Acetylene  prepared  from  calcium  carbide  sometimes  contains 
small  quantities  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  phosphoretted  hydro- 
gen, to  which  it  owes  its  disagreeable  odour.  It  can  be  freed  from 
the  former  by  a  solution  of  caustic  alkali,  and  from  the  latter  by  a 
solution  of  mercuric  chloride  in  hydrochloric  acid.  The  removal  of 
phosphoretted  hydrogen  is  of  special  importance,  since  its  presence 
may  lead  to  the  spontaneous  ignition  of  the  gas. 

H.  hydrcx:arbons  with  two  double  bonds. 

134.  A  hydrocarbon  of  this  series  of  theoretical  importance  is  iso* 
prene,  Cfi^.  It  is  obtained  by  the  dry  distillation  of  caoutchouc,  and 
is  a  Ucjuid  boiling  at  37°.  By  the  union  of  two  or  more  molecules, 
it  passes  into  terpenes,  C,„H,ft,  Cj^Hj^,  etc.  It  is  converted  by  con- 
centrated hydrochloric  acid  into  a  substance  strongly  resembling 
caoutchouc,  perhaps  identical  with  it.     Isoprene  is  proved  to  have 

the  constitution  ^||''^C.CH:=CH,  by  the  addition  of  2HBr,  which 

yields  a  dibromide,  ^y*>CBr— CH,— CH,Br,  identical  with  that 

CH 
obtained  from  dimethylallene,  qtt'>C— C— CH,. 

Dimethylallene    is    thus   obtained.      Two    carbinol-derivatives, 

dimethylethylcarbinol,     ^^»>  C(OH) . CH,- CH„  and  methylisopro- 

pylcarbinol,  ^^'>CH.CHOH.CHa,  are  prepared   by  the  method 

described  in  iii,  and  converted  into  the  corresponding  iodides. 

On    ehmi nation   of    HI,    each    iodide    yields    trimethylethylene, 

CH 

^JJ»>C=CH-CH„  its  formation  from  both  iodides  admitting  of  no 

other  position  for  the  double  bond.  Trimethylethylene  takes  up 
2Br,  forming  ^||»>CBr.CHBr.CH,.  On  treatment  of  this  sub- 
stance with  alcoholic  potash,  two  molecules  of  hydrobromic  acid, 
2HBr,    are    eliminated,    with    the    formation    of    dimethylallene, 


CH. 


C=rC=CH,. 


This  mode   of  formation   does   not   wholly    preclude   another 
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arrangement  of  the  double  bonds,  but  other  evidence  proves  that 
dimethyiallene  has  the  structural  formula  indicated. 

1.  On  oxidation  it  yields  acetone,  proving  the  presence  of  the 
group  (CH,),C=. 

2.  Treatment  with  sulphuric  acid  of  50  per  cent,  strength  con- 
verts it  into  methylisopropylketone: 

gH|>C=C=CH,+2H,0  -  ^JJ*>CH.C(OH),.CH,-» 

Intermediate  product 
— ^  OVI  ^         •CXX-JH J. 

Compounds  like  this  intermediate  product  are  referred  to  in  zss* 

When  forming  an  addition-product  with  two  univalent  atoms, 
organic  compounds  containing  the  group  C=C — C:=C,  called  by 
Thiele  a  **  Conjugated  system,"  often  behave  peculiarly,  the 
addition  taking  place  at  C-atoms  1  and  4,  with  formation  of  a 
double  bond  between  C-atoms  2  and  3: 

CH2=zCH.CH=CH2+Br2  -  CHaBr-CHzsCH-CHaBr. 


SUBSTITUTION-PRODUCTS  OF  THE  UNSATURATED 

HYDROCARBONS. 


I.  UNSATURATED  HALOGEN  COMPOUNDS. 

135.  Since  the  saturated  hydrocarbons  do  not  themselves  pos- 
sess any  salient  characteristics,  the  properties  of  their  compounds 
•depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  substituents.  Hitherto,  only  com- 
pounds with  properties  due  to  the  presence  in  the  molecule  of  a 
single  group,  such  as  hydroxyl,  carboxyl,  a  multiple  carbon  bond, 
«tc.,  have  been  described.  Substances  containing  more  than  one 
^characteristic  group  in  the  molecule  must  now  be  considered. 

When  these  groups  are  present  simultaneously  in  the  same 
molecule,  they  exercise  a  modifying  influence  upon  one  another. 
The  extent  of  this  influence  varies  considerably,  as  is  evident  from 
it  consideration  of  the  different  classes  of  unsaturated  halogen 
xompaunda. 

Halogen  derivatives  of  the  type  CnH2n-iX  are  obtained  by  the 
tuldition  of  halogen  to  the  hydrocarbons  CQH2n,  and  subsequent 
elimination  of  one  molecule  of  hydrogen  halide: 

CH2=CH2  +  Br2  =  CH2Br— CH2Br. 
CH2Br-CH2Br-HBr  =  CH2=CHBr. 

Ethylene  bromide  Vinyl  bromide 

They  are  also  formed  by  removal  of  one  molecule  of  hydrogen 
halide  from  compounds  containing  two  halogen  atoms  in  union 
with  the  same  carbon  atom: 

CHa-CHz-CHCIz-HCl  =  CH3.CH=CHC1. 

Propylidene  chloride  a-Chloropropylene 

CH3-(X:i2.CH3-HCl  =  CH.vCCl=:CH2. 

Cbloroaoetone  5-ChloropropyleDe 

161 
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The  methods  employed  in  the  preparation  of  these  compounds 
indicate  that  their  halogen  atom  is  in  union  with  a  carbon  atom 
having  a  double  bond.  Their  properties  differ  widely  from  those 
of  compoimds  like  the  alkyl  halides,  with  the  halogen  atom  attached 
to  a  singly-linked  carbon  atom ;  and  this  rule  is  general  for  such 
compounds.  The  halogen  atom  of  the  alkyl  halides  is  especially 
able  to  take  part  in  double  decompositions:  it  is  replaceable  by 
hydroxy  I,  an  alkoxyl-group,  an  acid-residue,  the  amino-group,  and 
so  on. 

This  aptitude  for  double  decomposition  is  almost  lacking  in  com- 
pounds  with  halogen  in  union  with  a  doubly-linked  carbon  atom. 
Alkalis  do  not  convert  them  into  alcohols,  nor  alkoxides  into  ethers: 
but  invariably,  when  they  do  react,  hydrogen  halide  is  eliminated, 
with  formation  of  hydrocarbons  of  the  series  CnH2n-2- 

An  isomeride  of  a-chloropropylene  and  ^-chloropropylene,  which 
have  been  referred  to  above,  is  called  allyl  chloride.  Its  halogen 
atom  takes  part  in  double  decompositions  as  readily  as  the  halogen 
atom  of  an  alkyl  chloride.  Allyl  chloride  is  obtained  by  the  action 
of  phosphorus  pentachloride  upon  allyl  alcohol,  prepared  by  a 
method  described  in  158.  This  alcohol  yields  n-propyl  alcohol  by 
addition  of  hydrogen,  and  its  hydroxyl-group  must  therefore  be  at 
the  end  of  the  carbon  chain.  Hence,  the  halogen  atom  in  allyl 
chloride  must  also  be  at  the  end  of  the  chain,  since  it  takes  the 
place  of  the  hydroxyl-group.  Given  the  constitutions  of  a-propy- 
lene  chloride  and  /9-propylene  chloride,  which  are  deduced  from 
those  of  propionaldehyde  and  acetone,  the  allyl  halides  can  only 
have  the  constitutional  formula 

CHo^^CH  •CH2X. 

The  halogen  atom  is  attached  to  a  singly-linked  carbon  atom,  and 
retains  its  normal  character  despite  the  presence  of  a  double  bond 
in  the  molecule. 

The  influence  exerted  upon  the  character  of  a  halogen  atom  by 
its  position  in  the  molecule  of  an  unsaturated  compound  affords  a 
means  of  determining  whether  it  is  attached  to  a  singly-lmked  or 
doubly-linked  carbon  atom,  the  indication  being  its  possession  or 
lack  of  the  power  to  take  part  in  double  decompositions. 

The  following  are  examples  of  individual  members  of  the  series. 
Vinyl  chloride  CH2:CHC1  is  a  gas,  vinyl  bromide  CH2:CHBr  a 
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liquid  of  ethereal  odour.  Both  these  compounds  polymerize 
readily. 

Allyl  chloride f  allyl  bromide ^  and  aUyl  iodide ,  boil  respectively 
at  46®,  70°,  and  103°.  They  are  often  employed  in  syntheses  to 
introduce  an  unsaturated  group  into  a  compound.  They  have  a 
characteristic  odour  resembling  that  of  mustard. 

The  propargyl  compounds^  CH=C-CH2X,  are  a  type  of  the 
series  CnH2n-3X.  Their  constitution  is  inferred  from  the  facts 
that  they  yield  metallic  derivatives,  indicating  the  presence  of  the 
group  IECH,  and  that  their  halogen  atoms  are  capable  of  taking 
part  in  double  decompositions,  proving  their  union  with  a  singly- 
linked  carbon  a#m.  They  are  obtained  from  propargyl  alcohol 
(138)  by  the  action  of  phosphorus  pentahalides,  and  are  liquids  of 
pungent  odour. 

Bromoacetylidenej  CHBr:C,  which  is  assumed  by  Nbf  to  contain 
a  bivalent  carbon  atom,  can  be  obtained  from  acetylene  bromide, 
CHBr:CHBr,  by  treatment  with  alcoholic  potash.  It  is  a  gas, 
boils  at  —2**,  and  takes  fire  spontaneously  in  the  air.  Its  solution  in 
alcohol  is  phosphorescent,  owing  to  slow  oxidation,  and  the  gas  itself 
has  an  odour  very  similar  to  that  of  phosphorus. 

U.  UNSATURATED  ALCOHOLS. 

136.  The  hydroxyl-group  of  the  unsaturated  alcohols  may  be 
attached  to  a  singly-linked  or  to  a  doubly-linked  carbon  atom: 

CH2 :  CH  .CH2OH,        CH2 :  CH  .OH. 

AUyl  alcohol  Vinyl  alcohol 

Few  compounds  of  the  type  of  vinyl  alcohol  are  known.  It  is  found 
that  reactions  which  might  be  expected  to  yield  them  generally 
result  in  the  formation  of  their  isomerides.  Thus,  when  water  is 
abstracted  from  glycol,  CH20H«CH20H,  there  results,  not  vinyl 

alcohol,  CH2=CH0H,  but  an  isomeride,  acetaldchyde,  CH3 — C^  q. 

When  /?-bromopropylene,  CH3 -03^0112,  is  heated  with  water, 
there  is  formed  not  ^9-hydroxypropylene,  CH3.C(OH):CH2,  but 
the  isomeric  acetone,  CHa-CO-CHa.  The  nile  is  that  when  a  group- 
ing of  the  atoms  in  the  form  — CH:C(OH) —  would  bo  expected,  a 
transformation  into  — CH2«C0 —  usually  occurs.  Although  most 
substances  containing  hydroxy  I  attached  to  a  doubly-linked  carbon 
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Atom  are  unstable,  they  have  a  tendency  to  become  transformed 
into  isomerides.  Compounds  do  exist,  however,  in  which  the 
group  — CH:C(OH)—  is  stable  (254-256). 

The  following  compounds  either  contain  hydroxyl  in  union  with 
a  doubly-linked  carbon  atom,  or  are  related  to  substances  of  that 
type. 

Vinyl  alco?u)l,  CHjiCHOH,  so  called  because  it  contains  the 
vinyl-group,  CH,:CH — ,  is  probably  present  in  ordinary  ethyl  ether 
owing  to  partial  oxidation.  When  such  ether  is  agitated  with  an 
alkaline  solution  of  a  mercury  salt,  a  precipitate  of  the  composition 
HgsCUOxCzH,  is  formed,  and  on  treatment  with  hydrogen  halide 
yields  vinyl-compounds. 

A  vinyl-derivative  of  great  physiological  importance,  called  neur 

rine,  is  formed  in  the  putrefactive  decay  of  flesh,  and  in  other  fer- 

CH'CH 
mentation-processes.    Its  constitution  is  (CH,),N<qtt*      *,  as  is 

indicated  by  synthesis.  When  trimethylamine  reacts  with  ethy- 
lene bromide,  a  substituted  ammonium  bromide  of  the  formula 

(CH,),N<3^*'^^*^^  is  obtained.     HBr  is  eliminated  from   the 

group  — CHj-CHjBr  by  the  action  of  moist  silver  oxide,  the  bromine 
atom  attached  to  nitrogen  being  simultaneously  replaced  by  hy- 
droxyl. A  substance  of  the  constitution  indicated  is  thus  obtained, 
and  is  in  all  respects  similar  to  neurine. 

Allyl  Alcohol,  CHziCH.CHiOH. 

137.  Many  unsaturated  alcohols  containing  hydroxyl  attached 
to  a  singly-linked  carbon  atom  are  known.  The  most  important 
is  allyl  alcoholf  the  preparation  of  which  is  described  in  158.  Its 
constitution  is  inferred  from  that  of  the  chlorine  derivative  formed 
by  the  action  of  phosphorus  pentachloride  (135);  as  well  as  from 
that  of  the  products  obtained  by  oxidation,  by  which  allyl  alcohol 
is  converted  first  into  an  aldehyde,  acrolein,  and  then  into  acrylic 
acid: 

CH2:CH.CH20H-^CH2:CH.C<:5-^CH2:CH.COOH. 

Allyl  aleohol  Acrolein         ^  Aerylio  acid 

Allyl  alcohol  must  therefore  contain  the  group  — CH2OH,  charac- 
teristic of  primary  alcohols. 
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Ally  I  alcohol  is  a  liquid  of  irritating  odour,  solidifying  at  —50®, 
and  boiling  at  96  •  5°,  and  is  miscible  with  water  in  all  proportions. 
Its  specific  gravity  at  0°  is  0-872.  It  forms  addition-products  with 
the  halogens  and  with  hydrogen,  with  the  latter  yielding  n-propyl 
alcohol. 

Many  other  compounds  containing  the  allyl-group,  CH, :  CH  -CHj— , 
are  known,  among  them  ailyl  sulphide  (CH,:CH-CHj,),S,  the  prin- 
cipal constituent  of  oil  of  garlic.  It  is  synthetically  obtained  by 
the  action  of  potassium  sulphide,  K^S,  on  ailyl  iodide. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  influence  of  the  double  bond  in  the 
unsaturated  halogen  compounds  and  alcohols  is  very  pronounced 
when  it  is  situated  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  halogen  or 
hydroxy  1,  but  that  otherwise  its  influence  is  much  less  marked. 
When  two  groups  are  siiuaied  in  immediate  proximity  to  one  another 
in  the  same  molecule,  each  group  exercises  a  strong  influence  upon  the 
properties  of  the  other, 

Propargyl  Alcohol,  CH=C.CH20H. 

138.  Propnrgyi  alcohol  contains  a  triple  bond,  and  is  prepared 
from  tribromohydrin,  CHjBr-CHBr-CHjjBr  (153).  Caustic  potash 
converts  this  substance  into  CHjiCBr-CH^Br,  which  on  treatment 
with  potassium  acetate  and  saponification  yields  CH^iCBr-CH^OH, 
since  only  the  terminal  Br-atom  is  capable  of  taking  part  in  a  double 
decomposition  (135)*  When  this  alcohol  is  again  brought  into  con- 
tact with  caustic  potash,  HBr  is  eliminated,  with  formation  of  pro- 
pargyl alcohol,  the  constitution  of  which  is  indicated  by  this  method 
of  formation  and  also  by  its  pro|)ertie8.  The  presence  of  the  group 
=CH  is  indicated  by  the  formation  of  metallic  derivatives:  on 
oxidation  it  yields  propiolic  acid,  CH=C-COOH,  with  the  same 
number  of  carbon  atoms,  proving  that  it  is  a  primary  alcohol. 

Propargyl  alcohol  is  a  liquid  of  agreeable  odour,  soluble  in  water, 
and  boihng  at  IH^'-llS^:  its  specific  gravity  at  21°  is  0.963.  Its 
metallic  derivatives  are  explosive. 


MONOBASIC  UNSATURATED  ACIDS. 


I.  ACIDS  OF  THE  OLEIC  SERIES,  CnHaw,0,. 


139.  The  acids  of  the  oleic  series  can  be  obtained  from  the 
saturated  acids  CnH2n02  by  the  methods  generally  applicable  to  the 
conversion  of  saturated  into  unsaturated  compounds. 

1.  Substitution  of  one  hydrogen  atom  in  the  alkyl-group  of  a 
saturated  acid  by  a  halogen  atom,  and  subsequent  elimination  of 
hydrogen  halide  by  heating  with  alcoholic  potash. 

2.  Removal  of  the  elements  of  water  from  the  monohvdrox^-- 
acids: 

CH3-CFOH.CH2.COOH-H,0=rH3-CH:CH-COOH. 

^-HytJroxybutyric  aci  1  Crotonic  and 

The  acids  of  this  series  can  also  be  prepared  from  unsaturated 
compounds  by 

3.  Oxidation  of  the  unsaturated  alcohols  and  aldehvdes. 

4.  The  action  of  potassium  cyanide  on  unsaturated  halogen 
compounds,  such  as  allyl  iodide,  and  hydrolysis  of  the  resulting 
nit  rile. 

Nomenclature. 

140.  Most  of  the  acids  of  the  oleic  series  are  named  after  the 

substances  from  which  thev  were  first  obtained,  but  a  few  of  the 

middle  members  have  names  indicating  the  number  of  carbon 

atoms  in  the  molecule.    The  first  member,  CH2:CH-C00H,   i 

called  acrylic  acid:   others  are  crotonic  acidy  C4H6O2;   angelic  aci 

and  tiglic  acidy  C5H8O2;    undecylenic  acid,  C11H20O2;    oleic  acid, 

C18H34O2;  enicic  acid,  C22H42O2;  etc. 
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Properties. 

141.  In  common  with  all  compounds  containing  a  double  bond, 
the  acids  of  this  series  possess  the  power  of  forming  addition- 
products.  They  are  ^'stronger  ''  acids  than  the  corresponding  fatty 
acids  containing  the  same  number  of  carbon  atoms  in  the  molecule : 
thus,  the  value  of  the  constant  WK  (93)  for  propionic  acid,  C3H6O2. 
is  0-134;  for  acrylic  acid,  C3H4O2,  0-5G;  for  butyric  acid,  C4H.SO2, 
0-149;  for  crotonic  acid,  C4H6O2,  0-204;  etc.  The  double  boni 
renders  the  acids  of  the  oleic  series  much  more  susceptible  to  oxida- 
tion than  those  of  the  fatty  series  (129).  The  former  are  converted 
by  energetic  oxidizers  into  two  saturated  acids,  but  when  the  reac- 
tion is  made  less  energetic  by  using  a  dilute  solution  of  potas- 
sium permanganate,  a  dihydroxy-acid  containing  the  group 
— CHOH-CHOH —  is  formed  as  an  intermediate  product,  and  on 
further  oxidation  the  chain  is  severed  at  the  bond  between  these 
two  carbon  atoms  (129).  This  behaviour  affords  a  means  of  deter- 
mining the  position  of  the  double  bond  in  the  molecule.  A  breaking 
down  of  the  molecule  with  formation  of  saturated  fatty  acids  also 
results  on  fusion  of  an  unsaturated  acid  with  caustic  potash  in 
presence  of  air: 

CnH2n+i-CH: 
KO 
KO 
O 


CH.CXX)H  o|H 

S  =CnH2„^i.C^K+CH3.COOH. 

OK 


Formerly  the  reaction  was  employed  to  determine  the  position  of 
the  double  bond,  on  the  assumption  that  the  division  of  the  mole- 
cule was  effected  at  the  point  where  this  bond  was  situated  in  the 
first  instance.  It  is  now  known  that  under  the  influence  of  fused 
caustic  potash,  or  even  by  boiling  with  a  solution  of  caustic  soda, 
the  position  of  the  double  bond-  is  displaced  nearer  that  of  the 
carboxyl-group.  Fusion  with  caustic  potash  cannot,  therefore. 
be  empk)yed  as  a  means  of  determining  the  position  of  double 
bonds. 

Acrylic  Acid,  CHgiCHCOOH. 

143.  Acrylic  acid  is  obtained  by  the  elimination  of  HI  from 
j9-iodopropionic  acid,  CH2ICH2COOH.  It  is  a  liquid  of  pungent 
odour,  boiling  at  140^,  and  is  reduced  by  nascent  hydrog(»n  to  pro- 
pionic acid. 
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Acids  of  the  formula  C4H6O2. 
143.  The  theoretically  possible  acids  of  the  formula  C4H6O2  are 

1.  CH2:CH.CH2.COOH;    2.  CHg.CHrCH.COOH; 

pXT  CH2 

3.  CH2:C<^g3^jj;         4.       |      >CH.COOH; 

but  five  acids  of  the  formula  C4H6O2  are  known. 

An  acid  of  the  constitution  indicated  in  formula  1,  vinylacetic 
acid,  can  be  obtained  by  the  action  of  carbon  dioxide  on  allyl  mag* 
nesium  bromide,  and  decomposition  of  the  primary  product  by 
acidulated  water: 

CH2 :  CH .  CHzMgBr + CO2 = CH2 :  CH  •  CH2  •  C^aMgBr  ; 

CH2:CH.CH2-C02MgBr+H20= 

=CH2:CH.CH2-COOH+MgBr.OH. 

Its  formation  by  the  action  of  potassium  cyanide  on  allyl  iodide* 
and  hydrolysis  of  the  nitrile  thus  formed,  might  be  expected: 

CH2:CH.CH2l  ->  CH2:CH.CH2CN  -^  CH2:CH-CH2-COOH. 

Allyl  iodide 

Actually,  however,  an  acid  of  formula  2  is  obtained,  solid  crotonic 
acid,  which  melts  at  71°  and  boils  at  180°:  careful  oxidation  with 
permanganate  converts  it  into  oxalic  acid,  HOOC — COOH,  a  proof 
of  its  constitution.  It  follows  that  during  the  reaction  the  position 
of  the  double  bond  must  have  changed. 

isoCrotonicacidy  melting  at  15-5°  and  boiling  at  172°,  has  also 
constitution  2,  because,  on  the  one  hand,  like  solid  crotonic  acid 
it  can  be  reduced  to  7i-butyric  acid,  proving  that  it  too  contains 
a  normal  carbon  chain;  on  the  other,  it  is  converted  by  careful 
oxidation  into  oxalic  acid.  Ordinarv  constitutional  formulae  are 
incapable,  therefore,  of  accounting  for  the  isomerism  of  these  acids, 
which  is  explained  in  170. 

An  acid  with  formula  3  is  obtained  bv  the  elimination  of  HBr 
from  bromoi'ijobutyric  acid;  it  is  called  methacryUc  acid: 

^^JJ^^eBrCOOH-^^iJJ'^C.CQOH. 

The  acid  of  formula  4  is  described  in  282. 
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Olek  Acid,  C18H34O2. 

144.  Oleic  acid  is  obtained  by  the  saponification  of  oils  and 
soft  fats  (91).  To  separate  it  from  the  saturated  fatty  acids, 
stearic  and  palmitic,  simultaneously  liberated,  the  lead  salt  is  pre- 
pared. Lead  oleate  is  soluble  in  ether,  while  lead  palmitate  and 
st^arate  are  not.  The  oleic  acid  is  liberated  from  the  lead  oleate 
by  treatment  with  acids. 

At  ordinary  temperatures,  oleic  acid  is  a  liquid  without  odour 
and  of  an  oily  nature.  It  melts  at  14°.  It  oxidizes  readily  in  the 
air,  and  cannot  be  distilled  at  ordinary  pressures  without  decom- 
position. 

Oleic  acid  contains  a  normal  carbon  chain,  since  on  reduction 
it  yields  stearic  acid. 

Krappt  has  proved  the  normal  structure  of  stearic  acid  by  con- 
verting it  step  by  step  into  acids  with  a  smaller  number  of  carbon 
atoms.  When  submitted  to  dry  distillation  in  a  vacuum,  barium 
stearate  and  barium  acetate  form  a  ketone,  Ci7Hs5-CO*CH9: 


CnH^-  [C00ba»  +baO>)OC >CH,  -^  C„H„.CX).CH,. 

Barium  staarate  Barium  acetate       Margarylmethylketooe 

On  oxidation,  this  ketone  yields  acetic  acid  and  an  acid  of  the  for- 
mula C17H34O3.  This  proves  that  the  ketone  contains  a  CHj-group 
next  to  the  carbonyl-group,  and  has  the  formula  CieHg  -CH,  -CO  'CHj, 
for  only  from  such  a  compound  could  oxidation  produce  an  acid 
with  seventeen  carbon  atoms.  This  acid,  C^^Hj^Oj  (margaric  acid), 
is  similarly  transformed  into  a  ketone,  CieHjj.CO-CHj,  which  on 
oxidation  yields  an  acid  Ci«Hm0,.  The  formula  of  margaric  acid 
must  therefore  be  CjjHai-CHj-COOH.  and  that  of  stearic  acid, 
C„Ha.CH,.CH,COOH.  The  acid  CieHjjO,,  palmitic  acid,  is  in  its 
turn  converted  into  a  ketone,  and  the  process  continued  until  capric 
odd,  Ciffirfitt  is  obtained.  This  acid  has  been  proved  by  synthesis 
(251,  1)  to  contain  a  normal  carbon  chain. 

The  presence  of  a  double  bond  in  oleic  acid  is  indicated  by  its 
forming  an  addition-product  with  bromine,  and  by  its  power  of 
reducing  an  alkalinq  permanganate  solution  (123).    The  double 

♦ba-JBa. 
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bond  is  situated  at  the  centre  of  the  chain,  the  constitution  of  oleic 
acid  being 

CH3-(CH2)7-CH:CH.(CH2)7-COOH. 

This  constitution  is  inferred  from  the  products  of  careful  oxida- 
tion, which  yields  pelargonic  acid,  CgHir-COOH,  and  azelaic  acid, 
HO()C-(CH2)7-CO()H. 

Oleic  acid  reacts  in  a  remarkable  manner  with  nitrous  acid, 
even  when  brought  into  contact  with  a  mere  trace  of  this  substance. 
The  best  method  is  to  pass  the  red  gaseous  mixture  of  nitrogen 
peroxide  and  nitric  oxide,  obtained  by  heating  arsenic  trioxide  with 
nitric  acid,  into  oleic  acid,  or  to  add  nitric  acid  of  specific  gravity 
1  •25.  The  oleic  acid  soon  solidifies,  having  been  converted  into  an 
isomcride,  elavHc  acid.  The  reaction  is  called  the  "elaidic  trans- 
formation." Other  acids  of  this  series  are  similarlv  transformed: 
thus,  erucic  acid,  C22H42O2,  is  converted  by  a  trace  of  nitrous  acid 
into  brnssidic  acid, 

Elaidic  acid  has  the  same  structural  formula  as  oleic  acid,  the 
double  bond  occupying  a  similar  position  in  the  molecule  of  each, 
since  each  acid  readily  forms  a  bromine  addition-product  from 
which  elimination  of  2HI3r  yields  stearolic  acid,  C18H32O2: 

C18H34O2  — ^  Ci8H34Rro02  — >  C1SH32O2. 

Oleic  and  elaidic     Bromine  addition-       Stearolic  acid 
acids  product 

Oleic  acid  and  elaidic  acid  yield  the  same  hydroxystearic  acid  by  the 
addition  of  one  molecule  of  water,  a  reaction  effected  bv  the  action 
of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  Their  isomerism  is,  therefore,  like 
that  of  erucic  acid  and  brassidic  acid,  analogous  to  the  isomerism 
of  the  two  crotonic  acids  (143). 

II.  ACIDS  OF  THE  PROPIOLIC^  SERIES,  CnH^-A- 

145.  The  acids  of  the  prnpiolic  seri£fi  have  one  triple  bond,  or 
two  double  bonds,  in  the  molecule.  The  first-named  are  formed 
by  the  action  of  carl>on  dioxide  uj)on  the  sodium  compounds  of  the 
acetvlene  hvdrocarboas: 

CH—C'Xa + COo = CH=C  •  Cf  )ONa. 

Sodium  pn>piolate 
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The  a-carbon  atom  of  these  acids  has  a  triple  bond,  and  such  acids 
are  very  readily  decomposed  into  an  acetylene  hydrocarbon  and 
(X)2;  for  example,  by  heating  their  silver  salts. 

A  general  method  for  the  preparation  of  acids  with  triple  bonds 
involves  the  addition  of  two  bromine  atoms  to  acids  containing  a 
double  bond,  and  subsequent  elimination  of  2HBr: 

CH3-CH:CH.COOH->CH3-CHBr.CHBr.COOH-> 

CSrotonio  acid  Dibromobutyric  acid 

-*CH3.C!C-CX)0H. 

Tetroiio  acid 

In  presence  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  substances  with  a 
triple  bond  take  up  water  with  formation  of  ketones: 

— C^ >  — CH2-C0— . 

In  this  manner  stearolic  acid  is  converted  into  a  ketostearic  acid  of 
the  formula 

C8Hi7-CO.CH2-(CH2)7-COOH, 

and  treatment  with  hydroxylamine  transforms  this  into  the  corre- 
sponding oxime: 

CgH  1 7  •  C  •  CH2  •  (CH2)7  •  COOH. 

II 
NOH 

Under  the  influence  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  this  oxime 
undergoes  the  Beckmann  transformation  (112),  among  the  pro- 
ducts being  the  substituted  acid  amide 

C8H,7-CO 

:ra.(CH2)8-COOH, 

which  18  proved  to  have  this  formula  by  its  decomposition  into 
pelargonic  acid,  C8Hi7«COOH,  and  the  9-aminononoic  *  acid, 
NH2*(CH2)8*0OOH,  by  the  action  of  fuming  hydrochloric  acid. 
This  is  a  confirmation  of  the  constitution  above  indicated  for  oleic 
acid  and  elaldic  acid,  since  they  can  be  converted  into  stearolic 
acid  in  the  manner  already  described. 

♦If  the  carboxyl-carbon  atom  is  denoted  by  1,  the  amino-group  is  in 
union  with  the  ninth  carbon  atom  of  the  chain. 
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Acids  with  Two  Double  Bonds,  CDH2n-402. 

Z46.  Very  few  of  these  acids  are  known.  Among  them  is  iorbie 
aeidy  CsHgOs,  a  crystalline  substance  melting  at  134*5^.  It  is 
present  in  the  unripe  berries  of  the  mountain-ash,  and  its  con- 
stitution CH,«CH:CH«CH:CH«COOH  is  proved  by  its  synthesis, 
which  is  effected  by  the  condensation  of  malonic  acid  with  cro- 
tonaldehyde  under  the  influence  of  pyridine  as  a  condensing  agent: 

CH,.CH:CH.C  <^.^  -CH.-CH  :CH  -CH  :CH  -COOH  + 

Crotonaldehyde    ' ^        [COO|H  rv^        «  rx 

MaloDie  acid  +  CX)  j  +  HjO. 

Isomeric  with  stearolic  acid  is  linoUie  acid,  CjaHijO,,  obtained  by 
the  saponification  of  linseed-oil.  When  carefully  oxidised  with 
potassium  permanganate  it  is  converted  into  a  tetrahydroxystearic 
acid,  CisHa02(OU)4,  proving  the  presence  of  two  double  bonds  in 
the  molecule. 


'I  • 


UNSATURATED  ALDEHYDES  AND  KETONES. 


147.  The  lowest  unsaturated  aldehyde  is  acrolein,  CH2 :  CH  •  CHO. 
It  is  obtained  by  removal  of  water  from  glycerol,  which  is  best 
effected  by  heating  with  potassium  pyrosulphate,  K3S2O7.  It  is 
a  colourless  liquid,  boiling  at  52-4^,  and  has  an  extremely  powerful, 
penetrating  odour,  to  which  it  owes  its  name  {acer,  sharp,  and 
oUum,  oil).  The  disagreeable,  pungent  smell  produced  when  a 
tallow  candle  or  an  oil-lamp  is  extinguished  is  due  to  the  formation 
of  acrolein.  On  reduction,  it  yields  allyl  alcohol,  from  which  it 
is  regenerated  by  careful  oxidation.  It  is  converted  into  acrylic 
acid  by  further  oxidation. 

It  has  the  properties  peculiar  to  aldehydes — the  susceptibility 
to  reduction  and  oxidation,  resinification  in  presence  of  alkalis, 
and  the  power  of  forming  polymerization-products.  It  possesses 
this  last  property  in  such  a  marked  degree  that  it  usually  becomes 
completely  converted  into  a  polymeride  in  the  course  of  a  few  days 
or  even  hours,  probably  under  the  catalytic  influence  of  traces  of 
impurities.  The  presence  of  the  double  bond  in  acrolein  modifies 
to  some  extent  the  aldehydic  character.  This  is  exhibited  in  its 
behaviour  towards  ammonia,  with  which  it  does  not  combine  like 
acetaklehyde  (113),  but  in  accordance  with  the  equation 

2C3H4O  +NH3=C6H90N  +H2O. 

Acrolefn-ammonia  is  an  amorphous,  basic  substance,  is  soluble  in 
water,  and  in  its  appearance  and  behaviour  towards  water  bears  a 
close  resemblance  to  glue. 

Acrolein  does  not  unite  with  one  molecule  of  an  acid  sulphite, 
but  with  two,  yielding  a  compound  from  which  the  aldehyde  cannot 
be  regenerated  by  the  action  of  acids,  which  eliminate  only  one 

173' 
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molecule  of  the  acid  sulphite.    This  indicates  that  the  other  mole- 
cule of  acid  sulphite  has  been  added  at  the  double  bond. 

148.  Crotonaldehyde,  CH,*CH:CH*CHO,  results  on  elimiaation 


T-,1  ^H 


of  water  from  aldol,  CH,>CHQH|>CHjH  -Cg  (115),  by  heating  to 

140**.  It  is  a  liquid  boiling  at  104°-1(X5°,  and  is  converted  by  oxida- 
tion with  silver  oxide  into  solid  crotonic  acid  (143),  proving  that  it 
has  the  constitution  indicated. 

XT 

Propiolaldehyde.  Cli=C'C^zz,  can  be   obtained  from  acrolein- 

acetal  by  the  addition  of  two  bromine  atoms,  and  subsequent 
removal  by  means  of  caustic  potash  of  2HBr  from  the  addition- 
product  thus  formed: 

CH,:CH.C(Q^H)  -^CH,Br.CHBr.C(^jj^j^-. 

Aorolelnaoetal  Dibromo-compound 

Propiolaldehydeacetal 

Propiolaldchydeacetal  is  converted  by  warming  with  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid  into  the  corresponding  aldehyde,  which  has  the  same 
irritating  action  on  the  mucous  membrane  as  acrolein. 

The  behaviour  of  propiolaldehyde  towards  alkalis  is  remark- 
able.    It  decomposes  into  acetylene  and  formic  acid: 

CHEC.CHO  +NaOH  -CH=CH  +C^Na. 

\o 

149.  An  important  unsaturated  aldehyde  is  geranial  (citral), 
CioHiftO,  characterized  by  its  agreeable  odour.  It  is  a  constituent 
of  various  essential  oils;  among  them  oil  of  orange-rind,  the  cheap 
oil  of  lemon-grass,  and  oil  of  citron.  At  the  ordinary  temperature 
it  is  liquid,  and  boils  at  110^-112°  under  a  pressure  of  12  mnu  Its 
aldehydic  nature  is  shown  by  its  reduction  to  an  alcohol,  gcranioly 
and  its  oxidation  to  an  acid  with  the  same  number  of  carbon 
atoms,  geranic  acid. 

Geranial  has  the  structural  formula 

g23>  C=CH.CH2.CH2.C(CH3)::^H.Cq, 
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since  on  oxidation  it  yields  acetone,  Isex'uHc  acid  (252),  and  carbon 
dioxide,  the  molecule  breaking  down  at  the  double  bonds: 

^•^  >(>=CH-CH2-CH2-C(CH3)=CH.C^  -♦ 

Geranial 

-►  ^3  >C0  +HOOC-CH2-CH2-CO-CH3+C02  +CO2. 

Acetone  I.^vu]ic  acid  Carbon  dioxide 

When  boiled  with  a  solution  of  potassium  carbonate,  geranial 
takes  up  one  molecule  of  water,  forming  methylheptenone  and  acetal- 
dehyde: 

CH3>c_QH.(^2.CH2-C(ai3)=CH.c5-> 

Geranial 

—  ^^J>C=CH.CH2CH2-CO-CH3+CH3-C^. 

Methylheptenone  AceUldehyde 

On  oxidation,  methylheptenone  also  yields  acetone  and  Iffivulic 
acid.  This  reaction  indicates  its  constitution,  which  is  further 
proved  by  synthesis. 

Baryta-water  converts  a  mixture  of  geranial  and  acetone  into 
a  condensation-product,  pseudo ionone; 

(CH3)2C==CH.(3l2-CH2-C(CH3)=CH.CHO+H2CH.CO-CH3= 

Geranial  Acetone 

=  H2O + (CH3)2C=CH  •  CH2  •  CH2 .  CCCHs)  =CH  •  CH=CH .  (X)  •  CH3. 

jMeiu^lonone 

When  boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  pseudoionone  yields 
ionane: 

CH3  CH3  CH3  CH3 

\/  \/ 

c  c 

/  /\ 

HC      CH-CHtCH.CO^CHa-^HzC       CHCH:CH-C0-CH3. 

I        II  II 

HjC       C-CH3  H2C       C-CHa 

\/  \y 

CH.2  CH 

|NirwfloI<»none  I  on  one 
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The  structure  of  ionone  is  proved  by  its  decomposition-products. 
It  is  manufactured  as  an  artificial  perfume,  as  it  has  a  powerful, 
violet-like  odour,  and  is  closely  related  to  irone,  the  active  principle 
of  violets.    The  formula  of  irone  is 

CJHa     CH3 

\/ 

c 

/\ 

HC      CH.CH:CHC0-CH8, 

II       i 
HC      CH  •  CH3 

CH2 

which  differs  from  that  of  ionone  only  in  the  position  occupied  by 
the  double  bond  in  the  carbon  ring. 


COMPOUNDS  CONTAINING  MORE  THAN  ONE 

SUBSTITDENT. 


I.  HALOGEN  DERIVATIVES  OF  IIETHANE. 

150.  The  halogen  derivatives  of  the  saturated  hydrocarbons 
obtained  by  replacement  of  a  single  hydrogen  atom  by  halogen  are 
called  alkyl  halides,  and  are  described  in  58.  This  chapter  treats  of 
the  compounds  formed  by  exchange  of  more  than  one  hydrogen 
atom  for  halogen. 

It  is  possible  to  replace  all  four  hydrogen  atoms  in  methane,  iik 
successive  stages,  by  the  direct  action  of  chlorine  or  bromine  in 
presence  of  sunlight.  Iodine  does  not  react  with  methane,  or  with 
its  homologues,  while  the  action  of  fluorine  is  very  energetic,  effect- 
ing complete  substitution. 

In  practice,  however,  this  is  not  the  method  adopted  for  the 
preparation  of  the  compounds  CH2X2,  CHX3,  or  CX4.  They  are 
obtained  from  the  trihalogen  derivatives :  these  are  readily  prepared 
by  another  method,  and  on  chlorination  or  bromination  yield  tetra- 
chloromethane  or  tetrabromomethane;  on  reduction  they  are  con- 
verted into  dihalogen-substituted  methanes.  On  account  of  their 
important  therapeutic  properties,  the  compounds  CHX3  are  pre- 
pared on  the  large  scale. 

Chloroform,  CHCI3. 

151.  Chloroform  is  obtained  by  distilling  alcohol — or  on  the 
manufacturing  scale,  acetone — with  bleaching-powder.  This  reac- 
tion involves  simultaneous  oxidation  and  chlorination,  and  it  is 
assumed  that  aldehyde  is  first  produced  by  oxidation  of  tlie  alcohol, 

and  is  then  transformed  into  trichloroaldehyde,  or  chloral,  CCla-CHO. 

1  i  t 
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This  substance  is  converted  by  bases,  in  this  instance  by  the  slaked 
hme  present  in  the  bieaching-powder,  into  chlorofonn  and  formic 
acid  (201). 

Chloroform  is  a  liquid  boiling  at  61**,  and  solidifying  at  —70®. 
Its  specific  gravity  at  15°  is  1«498:  it  is  very  slightly  soluble  in 
water,  and  possesses  a  characteristic  ethereal  odour  and  sweet  taste. 
Its  prolonged  inhalation  produces  unconsciousness,  whence  it 
derives  its  value  as  an  anaesthetic  in  surgical  operations. 

Its  use  for  this  purpose  is  not  wholly  unattended  with  danger. 
Notwithstanding  the  fund  of  experience  resulting  from  the  fre- 
quency of  Its  apphcation,  it  occasionally  happens  that  the  inhala- 
tion of  chloroform  is  attended  by  fatal  results.  Ordinary  ether  and 
ethyl  chloride  are  less  dangerous,  do  not  produce  such  disagreeaUe 
after-effects,  and  hence  have  latterly  been  preferred  as  anssthetica 
(63). 

Chloroform  is  a  somewhat  unstable  substance,  decomposing 
under  the  influence  of  light  and  air,  and  yielding  chlorine,  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  carbon  oxychloride,  CC)Cl2.  This  decomposition 
can  be  almost  prevented  by  adding  one  per  cent,  of  alcohol,  and 
keeping  the  chloroform  in  bott les  of  non-actinic  glass.  The  preserva- 
tive action  of  alcohol  probably  depends  upon  its  combination  with 
the  decomposition- products  of  the  chloroform,  thus  preventing 
their  exercising  a  catalytic,  accelerating  influence  on  the  decom- 
position. The  halogen  atoms  of  chloroform  take  part  in  double 
decompositions:  thus,  sodium  ethoxide  yields  the  ethyl  ester  of 
orthoformic  acid: 


CHICla -h3Na  .OC2H5= CH(OC2H5)3  +3NaCl. 


Formic  acid  can  be  obtained  by  warming  chloroform  with  dilute 
alkalis,  orthoformic  acid  being  probably  formed  first,  although  it 
ha.s  not  been  isolated.  When  chloroform  is  tn»ated  with  a  4()  per 
cent,  aciueous  solution  of  caustic  pota.sh,  carbon  monoxide  is  evolved: 
it  is  assumed  that  chloromethylene,  CCI2,  is  formed  as  an  inter- 
mediate product. 

When  chlon)form  is  warmed  with  alcoholic  ammonia  and 
caustic  potash,  its  three  chlorine  atouLs  are  replaced  by  nitrogen, 
with  production  of  potassium  cyanide.     The  formation  of  i*«oni- 
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triles  from  chloroform,  alcoholic  potash,  and  primar}'  amines,  has 
been  already  mentioned  (84). 

Methylene  chloride ^  CHjCl,,  is  obtained  from  chloroform  by  reduc- 
tion with  zinc  and  hydrochloric  acid  in  alcoholic  solution.  It  is  a 
liquid,  boils  at  40^,  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1  -SSy. 

Tetrachloromethaney  or  carbon  tetrachloride,  CCI4,  produced  by 
the  action  of  chlorine  on  chloroform  or  carbon  disulphide,  is  also  a 
liquid,  and  boils  at  76**.  When  heated  with  excess  of  water  at  250** 
it  yields  HCl  and  CO,.  Its  specific  gravity  is  1-593  at  20°:  the 
high  specific  gravities  of  these  polychloro-compounds  is  noteworthy. 
The  bromine  and  iodine  compounds  are  specifically  much  heavier 
than  the  corresponding  chlorine  compounds. 

Bromoformy  CHBr,,  is  obtained  by  methods  analogous  to  the 
preparation  of  chloroform.  It  melts  at  7*8°,  boils  at  151°,  and  has 
a  specific  gravity  of  2-904  at  15°.  It  is  used  for  therapeutic  pur- 
poses. 

Iodoform,  CHI3. 

152.  Iodoform  is  a  substance  of  great  importance,  and  is  ob- 
tained from  alcohol  by  the  action  of  potassium  carbonate  and 
iodine.  The  intermediate  product  iodalf  Cla-CHO,  analogous  to 
chloral,  has  not  been  isolated.  On  the  manufacturing  scale  acetone, 
being  less  expensive  than  alcohol,  is  often  employed. 

Iodoform  can  also  be  prepared  by  the  electrolysis  of  a  solution 
containing  60  g.  of  potassium  iodide,  20  g.  of  sodium  carbonate,  and 
80  c.c.  of  alcohol  per  400  c.c,  the  temperature  being  kept  between 
60^  and  65°.  Iodine  is  liberated  at  the  anode,  so  that  the  alcohol, 
potassium  carbonate,  and  iodine  necessary  to  the  formation  of 
iodoform  are  all  present  in  the  mixture.  By  this  method  about  80 
per  cent,  of  the  potassium  iodide  is  converted  into  iodoform,  the 
remainder  of  the  iodine  being  obtained  as  |K)ta8sium  iodate.  The 
formation  of  iodate  can  be  avoided  to  a  great  extent  by  surrounding 
with  parchment  the  cathode,  at  which  caustic  potash  is  formed; 
this  prevents  contact  of  the  potassium  carbonate  with  the  iodine  set 
free  at  the  anode. 

Iodoform  is  a  soJid,  and  crystallizes  in  yellow  hexagonal  plates, 
well-developed  crystals  about  a  centimetre  in  length  being  obtained 
by  the  slow  evaporation  of  a  solution  in  anhydmus  acetone.     It 
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has  a  peculiar,  saffron-like  odour,  sublimes  very  readily,  and  melts 
at  119^ 

These  characteristic  properties  of  iodoform  make  its  formation  an 
important  test  for  alcohol,  although  aldehyde,  acetone,  and  several 
other  substances  similarly  yield  iodoform.  Substances  containing 
the  group  CHa-C  in  union  with  oxygen  answer  to  the  iodolomv- 
teat.  It  is  carried  out  by  adding  iodine  to  the  liquid  under  examina- 
tion,-and  then  caustic  potash  drop  by  drop  until  the  colour  of  the 
iodine  vanishes.  If  a  considerable  quantity  of  alcohol  is  present, 
a  yellow  precipitate  forms  at  once:  if  only  traces,  the  precipitate 
forms  after  a  time,  llie  reaction  is  sufficiently  delicate  to  show 
traces  of  alcohol  in  a  sample  of  well-water  or  rain-water,  after  con- 
centration by  repeated  distillation,  the  first  fraction  in  each  case 
being  collected. 

Iodoform  is  employed  in  surgery  as  an  antiseptic.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  it  does  not  kill  the  bacteria  directly,  its  action  on  the 
micro-organisms  being  subsequent  to  a  decomposition  resulting, 
under  the  influence  of  the  heat  of  the  body,  from  fermentation 
induced  by  the  matter  exuded  from  the  wound. 

Methylene  iodide^  CH2I2,  is  a  liquid,  and  is  obtained  by  the 
reduction  of  iodoform  with  hydriodic  acid;  phosphorus  is  added  to 
regenerate  the  hydriodic  acid.  Its  specific  gravity,  3*292  at  18®, 
is  remarkably  high. 


IL  HALOGEN  DERIVATIVES  OF    THE   HOMOLOGUES   OF  METHANE. 

153.  It  is  evident  that  among  these  derivatives  numerous  cases 
of  isomerism  are  possible.  For  example,  replacement  by  chlorine 
of  three  hydrogen  atoms  in  normal  pentane  may  yield  several  dif- 
ferent compounds:  thus,  a  methyl-group  may  be  converted  into 
CCla;  two  chlorine  atoms  may  replace  the  hydrogen  of  one  inethyl- 
ene-group,  while  the  third  replaces  another  hydrogen  atom  in  the 
molecule;  or  the  three  chlorine  atoms  may  unite  with  different 
carbon  atoms;  and  so  on. 

The  preparation  of  many  of  the  halogen  compounds  included 
under  this  heading  has  already  been  described,  the  compounds 
CnH^n+i-CHXa  and  CpH^p^-i-CXi'CqHaQ^-i  being  obtained  by  the 
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action  of  phosphorus  pentahalide  on  aldehydes  and  ketones  respect- 
ively (io6).  Compounds  with  two  halogen  atoms  attached  to  two 
adjoining  carbon  atoms  are  obtained  by  addition  of  halogen  to  the 
hydrocarbons  CnH2n;  those  having  four  halogen  atoms,  two  being 
directly  united  to  each  of  two  adjoining  carbon  atoms,  are  produced 
by  addition  of  halogen  to  hydrocarbons  with  a  triple  bond;  while 
compounds  of  the  type 

CpH2p+i-CHX.CHX.CrH2r-CHX.CHX.C„H2ni+l 

result  on  addition  of  halogen  to  the  hydrocarbons  CnH2n-4,  con- 
taining two  double  bonds;  etc. 

A  method  for  the  preparation  of  compounds  rich  in  halogen 
from  the  saturated  hydrocarbons  is  the  exchange  of  one  hydrogen 
atom  for  halogen,  elimination  of  hydrogen  haiide  by  means  of  alco- 
holic potash,  halogenation  of  the  hydrocarbon  CnH2n  thus  obtained, 
removal  of  HX,  renewed  halogenation  of  the  product,  and  so  on. 

CH3-CH8-*CH3-CH2Cl-HCl->CH2:CH2+2Cl-> 

Ethane  Ethyl  chloride  EthyieQe 

->  CH2CI .  CH2CI  -  2HC1  -*  CH=CH  +  4C1  -♦ 

Ethylene  ohloride  Aoetsdene 

->CHCl2CHCl2-HCl  -»CHCI  :CCl2  +2C1  -* 

TetraehloroethAne  Trichloroethylene 

-♦  CHCI2 .  (X;i3  -  HCl  -» CCI2 :  CCl2  +  2C1  —  CCI3  •  CCI3. 

Pentaehloroethane  Tetraohioroethylene  Hexaehloroethane 

A  method  for  the  preparation  of  polybromo-compounds  was 
discovered  by  Victor  Meyer,  and  involves  the  direct  action  of 
bromine  on  the  hydrocarbons  of  the  series  CnH2n+2  in  presence  of  a 
small  quantity  of  anhydrous  iron  bromide,  or  iron-wire.  These 
conditions  greatly  facilitate  substitution,  each  carbon  atom  of  a 
normal  chain  taking  up  only  one  bromine  atom.  Thus,  propane 
yields  (nferomo/i//drin,  CH2Br-CHBr-CH2Br,  since  the  product  is 
identical  with  the  addition-product  obtained  by  the  action  of  bro- 
mine on  allyl  bromide,  CH2:CH.CH2Br  (135). 

When  many  of  the  hydrogen  atoms  of  a  hydrocarbon  CnH2n+2 
have  already  been  replaced  by  chlorine  or  bromine,  it  is  no  longer 
possible  to  substitute  hydrogen  by  the  direct  action  of  a  halogen: 
thus,  chlorine  has  no  action  on  pentachloroethane.    Mouneyrat 
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has,  however,  found  that  substitution  readily  takes  place  in  presence 
of  a  small  quantity  of  aluminium  chloride,  which  first  splits  off 
hydrogen  halides.  With  aluminium  chloride  pentachloroethane 
yields  tetrachloroethylene,  and  the  addition  of  halogen  takes  place 
at  the  double  bond  thus  formed,  the  product  being  hexachloroethane. 

Nomenclature  and  Individual  Members. 

154.  The  notation  adopted  by  the  Chemical  Society  of  London 
is  that  "In  open-chain  compounds  Greek  letters  must  be  used  to 
indicate  the  position  of  a  substituent,  the  letter  a  being  assigned 
to  the  first  carbon  atom  in  the  formula,  except  in  the  case  of  CN, 
CHO,  and  CX^zH."  Thus,  CHa-CHa-CHa-CHzI  is  a-iodobutane; 
CHa-CHa-CHa-CN  a-cyanopropane;  CH2Br.CH2-CH2Br  aa'- 
dibromo  pro  pane;  CH2Br'CHBr-CH3  a^-dibromopropane. 

Only  a  few  of  the  numerous  compounds  of  this  group  will  be 
described. 

Ethylene  bromide  is  employed  for  syntheses  and  as  a  solvent. 
It  is  prepared  by  passing  ethylene  into  bromine  covered  with  a 
layer  of  water  to  prevent  evaporation,  the  addition  taking  place 
ver}*^  readily.  Ethylene  bromide  is  a  colourless  liquid  of  agreeable 
odour,  solidifies  at  8°,  boils  at  131°,  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of 
2-189  at  15^ 

Ethylene  chloride,  CH,C1.CH,C1,  is  called  "Dutch  Liquid,"  or  the 
"Oil  of  the  Dutch  Chemists,"  it  having  been  first  prepared  at  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century  by  four  Dutch  chemists,  Deiman, 
BoNDT,  Paets  van  Troostwyk,  and  Lauwerenburgh,  by  the 
action  of  chlorine  upon  ethylene.  It  is  a  liquid  boiling  at  84*9^, 
and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1  -28  at  0°. 

Hexachloroethane  (perchloroe thane),  C^CU,  is  formed  by  the  direct 
union  of  carbon  and  chlorine  under  the  influence  of  a  powerful  arc- 
discharge  between  carbon  poles  in  an  atmosphere  of  chlorine. 

Trimethylene  bromide,  CH,Br-CHj*CHjBr,  aa'-dibroniopropane, 
also  plays  an  important  part  in  syntheses,  and  is  obtained  by  addi- 
tion of  HBr  to  allyl  bromide,  CHj:CH-CH,Br,  produced  from  allyl 
alcohol.  This  method  of  formation  suggests  the  constitution 
CHj.CHBr-CH^Br,  that  of  the  addition-product  obtained  by  tl^e 
action  of  bromine  upon  propylene,  CH,*CH:CH2.  Since  the  two 
compounds  are  not  identical,  trimethylene  bromide  must  have  the 
a«'-formula.  It  is  a  liquid,  boiling  at  165®,  and  has  a  specific  gravity 
of  1  -974  at  17**. 


{f  155, 156] 
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UI.  POLYHYDRIC  ALCOHOLS. 

iSS-  When  more  than  one  hydrogen  atom  of  a  saturated  hydro- 
carbon is  replaced  by  hydroxyl,  it  is  theoretically  possible  to  have 
more  than  one  hydroxy  l-group  in  union  with  a  single  carbon  atom, 
or  to  have  each  attached  to  a  different  one.  It  should  be  possible 
to  obtain  compounds  of  the  first  class  by  replacement  of  halogen 
by  hydroxyl  in  the  halogen  derivatives  R-CHX2,  R-CXa,  and 
R-CX2'R'.    Silver  acetate  converts  halogen  compounds  of  this 

type  into  stable  acetates,  such  as  CH2<qp'^tt  q.  On  saponifica- 
tion, however,  dihydric  alcohols  like  CH2(OH)2  are  not  obtained, 
but  aldehydes  result  by  elimination  of  one  molecule  of  water.  When 
compounds  of  the  type  RCCI3  are  treated  with  sodium  ethoxide, 
substances  with  the  general  formula  R'C(OC2H5)8,  called  orlho- 
esters f  are  obtained.  On  saponification  R»C(0H)8  does  not  result, 
the  corresponding  acid  being  formed  instead,  through  loss  of  water. 

OC  H 
Ethers  of  dihydric  alcohols,  such  as  CH3-CH<Qp  g*,  are  known, 

and  are  called  acetals  (113,  2).  The  saponification  of  these  sub- 
stances does  not  yield  R»CH(0H)2,  but  an  aldehyde.  It  follows 
from  these  facts  that  compounds  with  more  than  one  hydroxyl-growp 
aUached  to  the  same  carbon  atom  are  unstable  ^  although  it  is  sometimes 
possible  to  obtain  such  compounds  (20I1  249,  and  253). 

Many  compounds  are  known  containing  several  hydroxyl- 
groups,  of  which  not  more  than  one  is  in  union  with  each  carbon 
atom. 


I.  Glycols  or  Dihydric  Alcohols. 

156.  The  glycols  are  obtained  from  the  corresponding  halogen 
compounds  analogously  to  the  monohydric  alcohols  (43) : 


CH2* 

1 

CHa 


O-OC-CHa    CH2 
—  CH, 


CH2* 

bRMBlcW 


O'OC'CHs    CH2 


OOC-CHs+H 


O-OC-CHs+H 


OH    CHj.OH 
— >\,no 


Trimet  hylenegl  vcol 
diaoetate 


•OH    (^H2-0H 

Triniethvlene- 
glycol 
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The  exchange  of  halogen  for  hydroxyl  can  be  brought  about  by 
treatment  with  acetate  of  silver  or  the  acetate  of  an  alkali-metal, 
and  saponification  of  the  diacetate  thus  obtained.  It  can  also  be 
effected  directly  by  boiling  with  sodium-carbonate  solution,  or  water 
and  lead  oxide. 

Glycols  of  the  type  R-CHOH-CHOH-R,  with  the  CHOH- 
groups  in  direct  union,  are  formed  from  defines  either  through  the 
medium  of  their  bromine  addition-products,  or  by  the  direct  addi- 
tion of  two  OH-groups  by  means  of  careful  oxidation  with  potassium 
permanganate.  Thus,  ethylene  yields  the  simplest  dihydric  alcohol, 
called  glycol: 

CHa.CHg+HcO-fO-CHaOH.CHaOH. 

Another  method  for  the  formation  of  glycols  of  this  type  consists 
in  the  reduction  of  ketones.  This  may  be  either  carried  out  with 
sodium  in  aqueous  solution,  or  by  electrolysis.  Acetone  yields  pina- 
C071C  and  ?sopropyl  alcohol.  Glycols  of  the  type  of  pinacone — called 
pinacones — can  be  obtained  without  admixture  of  a  secondary  alco- 
hol by  reduction  of  aldehydes  or  ketones  with  magnesium-amalgam, 
addition-products  being  first  formed  with  evolution  of  heat: 

2CH,.cJJ  +Mg  -CH,.CH CH-CH, 

O.Mg.O 
or      20113. CO. CH,  +  Mg-^J]»>C C<^2'- 


O.Mg.O 

Water  decomposes  the  addition-product,   with  formation  of  the 
pinacone: 

CH,>V r    CH,+2H,0-J^2*>C(OH)-C((OH)+MgO. 

O.Mg.O  ^"* 

The  constitution  of  pinacone  is  indicated  by  its  synthesis: 

CH,.CO.CH,    H       CH,.C(OH).CH, 

+    -  I 

CH,.CO.CH,    H        CH,.C(OH).CH, 

AoetoDc  PioAcoDc 
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When  distilled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  pinacone  undei^oes  a 
remarkable  intramolecular  transformation,  explicable  on  the  assump- 
tion that  a  hydroxyl-group  changes  place  with  a  methyl-group: 

/OH  /  0|H 

{CH,),C(OH)  .C^CH,  —  (CH,),C.C^^  -  H,0  -  (CH.).C  -CO  -CH,. 

Pinacooe  ^CHa  C  H  Pinacolin 

The  constitution  of  pincxolin  may  be  deduced  from  its  synthesis  by 
the  action  of  zinc  methide  on  trimethylacetyl  chloride,  (CH,),C-C0C1, 
and  in  other  ways. 

Most  of  the  glycols  are  colourless,  viscous  liquids  of  sweet  taste, 
whence  the  series  derives  its  name.  Their  boiling-points  and  speci- 
fic gravities  are  considerably  higher  than  those  of  the  monohydric 
alcohols  with  the  same  number  of  carbon  atoms.  Thus,  glycol  boils 
at  197-5°,  and  ethyl  alcohol  at  78°:  at  0°  the  8pecifi:c  gravity  of 
glycol  is  1*128,  and  of  ethyl  alcohol  0-806.  The  nature  of  the 
hydroxyl-groups  in  glycol  and  that  in  the  monohydric  alcohols  is 
perfectly  analogous:  exchange  of  OH  for  halogen,  the  formation  of 
ethers,  esters,  and  alkoxides,  and  the  oxidation  of  primary  glycols 
to  aldehydes  and  acids,  may  take  place  in  connection  with  one  or 
both  of  the  hydroxyl-groups.  For  instance,  the  compounds 
CH2OH.CH2CI,  ghjcolchlorohydHn;  CH2OC2H6.CH2OH,  glycd- 
inonoethyl  ether;  CH20C2H5-CH20C2H5,  glycol  diethyl  ether;  etc; 
are  known.  The  glycols  possess,  however,  one  property  due  to  the 
presence  of  two  hydroxyl-groups,  the  power  of  forming  anhydrides. 
The  first  member  of  the  series,  glycol,  CH20H-CH20H,  does  not 
yield  an  anhydride  by  the  direct  elimination  of  water,  but  a  com- 
pound of  the  formula  C2H4O  is  obtained  by  first  replacing  one 
hydroxyl-group  by  CI  and  then  eliminating  HCl: 

CH2CI  CH2V 

I        -Ha  -  I     >o. 

CHjOH  CHa'^ 

Glycolchlorohydrin  Ethylene  oxide 

This  compound,  ethylene  oxide,  boils  at  14°,  and  is  therefore  gas- 
eous at  ordinary  temperatures:  it  readily  takes  up  water,  forming 
glycol;  or  hydrochloric  acid,  forming  glycolchlorohydrin.  To 
ethylene  oxide  is  assigned  the  constitutional  formula  indicated, 
because  it  yields  ethylene  chloride  when  treated  with  phosphorus 
pentacbloride,  the  oxygen  atom  being  replaced  by  two  chk)rine 
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CHa 

ittoms.    If  the  compound  had  the  constitution   ||  ,  which  is 

CHOH 

also  possible  but  less  probable  (136),  it  would  not  yield  ethylene 

chloride  when  thus  treated. 

Some  of  the  higher  homologues  of  glycol  with  a  chain  of  foui 

or  five  carbon  atoms  between  the  hydroxy l-groups  yield  anhydrides 

with  a  constitution  analogous  to  that  of  ethylene  oxide.    They 

show  a  marked  diminution  in  the  power  of  forming  addition^ 

products  with  water;  or,  in  other  words,  the  closed  chain  of  carbon 

atoms  and  one  oxygen  atom  is  more  stable  than  in  ethylene  oxide 

itself. 


2.  Trihydric  Alcohols. 

157.  The  principal  representative  of  the  group  of  trihydric 
alcohols  is  glycerol,  or  "glycerine,"  C3H5(OH)3.  In  accordance 
with  the  rule  that  two  hydroxyl-groups  cannot  attach  themselves 
to  the  same  carbon  atom,  glycerol  can  only  have  the  structure 

CH2OH.CHOH.CH2OH. 

This  structure  finds  support  in  other  proofs. 

1.  On  careful  oxidation  of  allyl  alcohol  by  means  of  potassium 
permanganate,  two  OH-groups  are  added  at  the  position  of  the 
-double  bond: 

CHg-.CH.CHzOH  -►CHzOH.CHOH.CHzOH. 

2.  When  glycerol,  C3H8O3,  is  carefully  oxidized,  glyceric  acid, 
C3H6O4,  is  first  formed,  corresponding  to  the  formation  of  acetic 
acid,  C2H402>  from  ethyl  alcohol,  C2H6(),  by  exchange  of  two 
hydrogen  atoms  for  one  oxygen  atom:  this  indicates  that  glycerol 
contaias  one  — C'H2(>H-group.  Further  oxidation  converts  gly- 
ceric acid  into  tartronic  add,  C3H4()5,  two  hydrogen  atoms  being 
replaced  by  one  oxygen  atom,  with  formation  of  a  new  carboxyl- 
group.  Hence,  glycerol  contains  two  — CH20H-group8  in  the 
molecule,  so  that  its  constitution  is  CH20H-CH20-CH20H. 
Since  tartronic  acid,  COOH-('H20'((XJH,  still  possesses  alcoholic 
properties,  the  group  CH2O  must  have  the  constitution  >CHOH, 
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and  since  it  must  have  the  same  constitution  in  the  molecule 
of  glycerol,  the  structure  of  the  latter  is  proved  to  be 
CH2OH  .CHOH  .CH2OH. 

3.  A  further  proof  of  the  constitution  given  above  is  the  forma- 
tion of  glycerol  from  tribromohydrin  (153). 

Glycerol  is  a  colourless,  oily  liquid  of  sweet  taste,  is  very 
hygroscopic,  and  miscible  in  all  proportions  with  water  and 
alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  ether.  When  cooled  to  a  low  tempera- 
ture for  some  time,  it  solidifies,  but  the  crystals  thus  formed  do 
not  melt  below  17°.  It  boils  at  290°,  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of 
1*265  at  15°.  Its  chemical  behaviour  accords  completely  with 
the  constitution  of  a  trihydric  alcohol.  Thus,  it  yields  three 
esters,  by  replacement  of  one,  two,  or  three  hydroxy  1-groups. 
When  borax  is  dissolved  in  glycerol  or  in  a  solution  of  this  sub- 
stance and  the  mixture  introduced  into  the  flame,  the  green  colour 
characteristic  of  free  boric  acid  is  observed:  on  this  reaction  is 
based  Senier's  test  for  glycerol. 

Since  glycerol  is  a  substance  which  plays  a  very  important  part  in 
the  economy  of  nature  as  a  constituent  of  the  fats  (159),  its  synthesis 
from  its  elements  is  of  great  interest.  This  was  effected  by  Friedbl 
and  SiLVA,  the  starting-point  being  acetic  acid.  This  substance  can 
be  synthesized  from  its  elements  in  several  ways,  for  example  by 
the  oxidation  of  acetaldehyde  obtained  by  the  action  of  water  on 
acetylene  (132).  The  dry  distillation  of  calcium  acetate  gave  ace- 
tone, which  was  reduced  to  {^propyl  alcohol.  On  elimination  of 
water  from  this  alcohol,  propylene  was  formed,  and  on  addition  of 
chlorine,  was  converted  into  propylene  chloride,  from  which  tri- 
chlorohydrin  was  obtained  by  treatment  with  iodine  chloride.  Tri- 
chlorohydrin  was  converted  into  glycerol  by  heating  with  water  at 
170°: 


CH,  .OOOH  -♦  CH,  .CO  .CH,  -♦  CH,  -CHOH  -CH,  -♦  CH,  -CH :  CH,  -♦ 

Aeetieaoid  Acetone  t«oPropyl  alcohol  Propylene 

-♦  CH,.CHC1  •CH.Cl  —  CH,C1  .CHCl  .CH,C1  —  CH.OH  -CHOH  .CH,OH. 

Propykna  chloride  Trichlorohydrin  Glycerol 

158.  Several  compounds,  difficult  to  prepare  otherwise,  can  be 
obtained  from  glycerol.  Among  them  are  allyl  alcohol,  allyl  iodide, 
acrolein,  and  isopropyl  iodide. 

AUyl  alcohol,  CH2-CH -0112011,  can  be  prepared  from  glycerol 
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by  heating  it  with  oxalic  acid,  COOH>COOH.    Glyceryl  numo- 
jormate  or  monojormin, 


CH2OH .  CHOH  •  CHj  -OCO 


H 


CSsOH-CH-CHaOH 

ocg        • 


is  first  produced,  as  under  these  conditions  oxalic  acid  loses  one 
mojl^cule  of  carbon  dioxide,  yielding  formic  acid,  |C06|H — COOH, 
which  combines  with  the  glycerol  to  produce  monoformin.  When 
heated  more  strongly,  this  decomposes  into  allyl  alcohol,  water, 
and  carbon  dioxide: 


CH2OH.CH 


OHlCHgiO^g? 


H 


CH2OH  «CH— CHil^ 


or 


0-CO|H 


Allyl  iodide  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  phosphorus  and  iodine 
on  anhydrous  glycerol : 


CH2I 
I3-CHI+PO3H3; 
CH2I 


CH2 
CH 

CH2I 


1  CHa 

II 
I-2I-CH    , 

CH2I 


The  tri-iodohydrin,  CsHsIa,  probably  formed  as  an  intermediate 
product  in  this  reaction  is  unstable,  and  at  once  loses  two  atoms 
of  iodine,  yielding  allyl  iodide. 

Acrolein  (147)  results  by  elimination  of  water  from  glycerol: 


OHH 


CH2-C— CHOH. 


OH  H 


CH2:C:CH0H  should  be  obtained,  but  immediately  changes  to 
acrolein, CHgiCH.cJJ  (136). 

isoPropyl  iodide  is  formed  by  the  addition  of  water  to  a  mix- 
ture of  glycerol  with  iodine  and  phosphorus.  In  this  reaction, 
propylene,  CHs-CHiCHo,  is  an  intermediate  product,  and  b 
evolved  in  the  free  state  if  insufficient  hydriodic  acid  is  present. 
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By  the  addition  of  HI,  produced  by  the  interaction  of  iodine, 
phosphorus,  and  water,  wopropyl  iodide  is  formed  from  the  pro- 
pylene thus  generated: 

CH3-CH:CH2+HI  =  CHs-CHI-CHa. 

Propylene  isoPropyl  iodide 

Formic  acid  (88)  is  usually  prepared  by  the  action  of  glycerol 
on  oxalic  acid.  As  previously  mentioned,  when  these  substances 
are  heated  together,  carbon  dioxide  is  evolved,  and  glyceryl 
monoformate  produced.  Formic  acid  is  obtained  from  the  latter 
by  saponification,  the  glycerol  being  simultaneously  regenerated 
by  the  addition  of  a  fresh  quantity  of  oxalic  acid,  C2H204«2aq, 
the  water  of  crystallization  saponifying  the  ester,  and  the 
formic  acid  distilling  over.  The  glycerol  thus  regenerated 
is  again  converted  into  monoformin  by  the  freshly-added  oxalic 
acid,  and  the  ester  once  more  decomposed  by  the  addition  of  a 
further  quantity  of  oxalic  acid,  and  so  on.  It  is  thus  possible 
to  convert  unlimited  quantities  of  oxalic  acid  into  formic  acid  by 
means  of  a  given  quantity  of  glycerol. 

159.  Glycerol  occurs  in  nature  in  large  quantities  in  the  form 
of  esters.  The  fats  and  oils  are  glyceryl  tri-esters  of  the  higher 
fatty  acids  and  of  oleic  acid:  glycerol  and  the  fatty  acids  are  ob- 
tained from  them  by  saponification  (91  and  loi). 

Saponification  of  the  esters  of  polyhydric  alcohols. — The  saponi- 
fication of  the  tri-esters  of  glycerol  with  caustic  soda  or  lime  takes 
place  in  stages,  the  di-esters  and  mono-esters  being  formed  as 
intermediate  products,  as  can  be  readily  proved.  On  complete 
saponification,  pure  tristearin,  or  glyceryl  tristearate  yields  only 
stearic  acid  and  glycerol,  so  that  if  no  intermediate  products  are 
formed,  a  partially-saponified  portion,  in  which  the  soap  produced 
has  been  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  glycerol  removed 
by  washing  with  water,  should  contain  only  unchanged  tristearin 
and  stearic  acid.  Neither  tristearin  nor  stearic  acid  can  yield  acetyl- 
derivatives  with  acetic  anhydride.  If  the  saponification  takes  place 
in  stages,  nionostearin  and  distearin  should  be  formed,  and  the  free 
hydroxyl-groups  of  the  glycerj'l-residue  in  these  compounds  should 
react  with  acetic  anhydride  to  form  acetyl-compounds.  On  treat- 
ment with  this  anhydride,  and  subsequent  complete  saponification, 
acetic  acid  should  be  among  the  products,  and  it  has  been  proved 
by  experiment  that  this  is  so. 
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When  glycol  diacetate  and  glyceryl  diacetate  are  saponified 
with  very  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  the  velocity  of  saponification 
for  each  compound  differs  at  the  various  stages.  It  has  been  stated 
that  the  ratio  of  the  velocity-constant  of  glycol  diacetate  to  that 
of  the  monoacetate  is  as  2: 1,  the  corresponding  ratio  for  the  glyceryl 
tri-esters,  di-esters,  and  mono-esters  being  as  3:2:1.  It  is  obvious 
that  during  saponification  a  molecule  containing  n  acid-radicals 
will  encounter  the  hydroxyl-ions  or  hydrogen  ions  n  times  as  often 
as  if  only  one  were  present.  It  follows  that  in  the  saponification 
of  poly-esters,  the  ratio  of  the  velocity-constants  of  the  individual 
stages  must  correspond  with  that  of  the  acid-radicals  present  in 
each  stage. 

Inversely,  the  fats  can  be  synthesized  from  glycerol  and  the 
fatty  acids:  for  instance,  tristearin  is  obtained  by  heating  glycerol 
with  excess  of  stearic  acid  under  reduced  pressure  at  200°  until 
separation  of  water  ceases. 

Many  fats  gradually  become  rancidy  and  develop  a  disagreeable 
smell  and  taste.  This  is  due  to  atmospheric  oxidation,  which  is 
facilitated  by  the  influence  of  light.  The  unsaturated  fatty  acids 
become  converted  into  others  containing  a  smaller  number  of  car- 
bon atoms,  and  with  a  characteristic  odour  and  taste. 

i6o.  Glycerol  is  extensively  employed  in  the  arts  and  in  medi- 
cine. One  of  its  most  important  applications  is  to  the  preparation 
of  the  so-called  "nitroglycerine."  This  explosive  has  a  misleading 
name,  since  it  is  glyceryl  trinitrate, 

CH2O.NO2 
CHO.NO2, 
CHsO-XOi 

and  not  a  nitro-compound  (75) ;  for  on  saponification  with  alkalis 
it  yields  glycerol,  and  the  nitrate  of  the  corresponding  alkali-metaK 
Nitroglycerine  is  prepared  by  bringing  glycerol  into  contact 
with  a  mixture  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  nitric  acid,  rise 
of  temperature  being  prevented.  After  a  time,  the  reaction-mixture 
is  poured  into  water,  whereupon  the  nitrate  separates  in  the  form 
of  an  oily,  ver}'  explosive  liquid  of  faint,  headache-producing  odour. 
It  can  be  purified  by  washing  with  water,  and  when  perfectly  pure 
does  not  explode  spontaneously. 
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Nitroglycerine  is  a  liquid,  and  as  its  use  in  this  form  for  technical 
purposes  would  be  attended  with  difficulties,  it  is  mixed  with  infu- 
sorial earth  ('' kieselguhr*'),  which  absorbs  it,  forming  a  soft,  plastic 
mass,  dynamite,  containing  usually  75  per  cent,  of  nitroglycerine  and 
25  per  cent,  of  the  earth.  Nitroglycerine  can  also  be  obtained  in 
the  solid  form  by  dissolving  in  it  a  small  amount  of  gimcotton  (228), 
which  converts  it  into  an  elastic  solid  resembling  jujubes  in  con- 
sistence,  called  ''blasting  gelatine.''  This  substance  has  the  advan- 
tage over  dynamite  of  not  leaving  any  solid  residue  after  explosion. 
Dynamite  cannot  be  used  as  ammunition,  its  velocity  of  explosion 
being  so  great  as  to  produce  an  impulse  too  violent  for  a  gun  to 
resist  without  bursting:  that  is,  it  exerts  a  "brisant"  or  detonating 
effect. 

3.  Tetrahydric  and  Polyhydric  Alcohols. 
161.  Among  the  tetrahydric  alcohols  is  erythrUol, 

CH2OH .  CHOH .  CHOH .  CH2OH, 

which  is  a  natural  product.  It  contains  a  normal  carbon  chain, 
since  reduction  with  hydriodic  acid  converts  it  into  n-secondary 
butyl  iodide,  CHa-CHI-CHg-CHs. 

Examples  of  pentahydric  alcohols  are  arabitol  and  ocylUol, 
C5H12O5,  which  are  stereoisomerides,  as  are  also  the  hexahydric 
alcohols  didcitol  and  mannitol,  C6H14O6,  both  of  which  are  found  in 
nature.  These  all  have  normal  carbon  chains,  since,  like  erythritol, 
they  yield  n-secondary  iodides  on  reduction  with  hydriodic  acid: 
thuS;  mannitol  is  converted  into 

CH3  •  CH2  •  CHI  •  CH2  •  CH2  •  CH3. 

They  can  be  obtained  artificially  by  the  reduction  of  the  corre- 
sponding aldehydes  or  ketones.  The  reason  for  assuming  their 
stereoisomerism  is  explained  in  209,  but  here  it  may  be  point<?d  out 
that  the  polyhydric  alcohols  contain  asymmetric  carbon  atoms, 
indicated  in  the  formula^  by  asterisks : 

aizOH  .CHOH . CHOH  .CHOH  .CH2OH; 

Arabitol  and  Xylitol 

CH2OH  .CHOH  .CHOH .  CHOH  .CHOH  .CH2OH. 

Dulcitol  and  Mannitol 
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The  presence  of  polyhydric  alcohols  prevents  the  precipitation  of 
the  hydroxides  of  copper,  iron,  and  other  metals  by  means  of  alkalis. 
Thus,  a  solution  of  copper  sulphate  and  glycerol  does^  not  yield  a 
precipitate  of  copper  hydroxide  with  caustic  potash.  This  is  due  to 
the  formation  of  soluble  metallic  compounds  of  the  polyhydric 
alcohols,  the  hydroxyl-hydrogen  being  replaced  by  the  metal.  The 
acidic  nature  of  the  hydroxyl-group,  almost  lacking  in  the  mono- 
hydric  alcohols,  is  therefore  in  some  measure  developed  by  increase 
in  the  number  of  these  groups  present  in  the  molecule.  This  prop- 
erty is  possessed  not  only  by  the  polyhydric  alcohols,  but  also  by 
many  other  compounds  containing  several  hydroxyl-groups  (192). 


IV.  DERIVATIVES   CONTAINING    HALOGEN   ATOMS,.  HYDROXYL- 
GROUPS,  NITRO-GROUPS,  OR  AMINO-GROUPS. 

162.  Only  a  few  of  the  numerous  compounds  belonging  to  this 
class  will  be  considered:  the  chemical  properties  of  its  members  are 
determined  by  the  substituents. 

No  compounds  containing  halogen  and  hydroxyl  in  union  with 
the  same  carbon  atom  are  known:  when  their  formation  might  be 
expected,  hydrogen  halide  is  eliminated,  with  production  of  alde- 
hydes or  ketones.  It  has  been  mentioned  more  than  once  thatC- 
stable  alkyl-derivatives  of  compounds  themselves  unstable  or  un- 
known, such  as  the  ortho-esters,  exist  (155).     This  is  true  in  this 

CI 

instance,  for  while  compounds  of  the  type  R»CH  <  ^u  are  unknown, 

CI 
derivatives  of  the  formula  R«CH<..  ^  „        are  known.     These 

substances  are  called  chlorocihers.  When  chlorine  is  passed  into 
ethyl  ether,  kept  cool  and  in  the  dark  to  avoid  explosion,  the 
hydrogen  atoms  are  replaced  by  chlorine.  The  monosubstitution- 
product  has  the  constitution 

CH3-CH2-O.CHCl.CH3, 

Monocbloroether 

as  is  proved  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid,  under  the  influence  of 
which  it  takes  up  one  molecule  of  water,  forming  ethyl  alcohol, 
acetaldchvde,  and  hvdrochloric  acid: 
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C2H5  H  CJiifjn. 

>0+!      -       + 
CHs-CHCl    OH      Ce8-CH<XU  =  CH3.CH0+HC1. 

HoDoehloroather  ^". 

• 

Gompounds  containing  halogen  and  hydroxyl  in  union  with 
different  carbon  atoms  are  obtained  from  the  polyhydric  alcohols 
by  partial  exchange  of  hydroxyl  for  halogen,  and  have  the  general 
name  halogen-hydrins.  Glycerol  dichlorohydriUf  C3H5(OH)Cl2,  is 
formed  when  a  solution  of  glycerol  in  glacial  acetic  acid  is  saturated 
with  hydrochloric-acid  gas.     It  has  the  symmetrical  formula 

CHaCl-CHOH-CH^Cl, 

since  it  differs  from  the  dichlorohydrin  obtained  by  addition  of 
chlorine  to  allyl  alcohol,  this  having  the  constitution 

CHaOH.CHCl-CHjCl. 

On  treatment  of  both  dichlorohydrins  with  caustic  potash,  epir^ 

chlorohydrin, 

CH2  •  CH  •  CH2CI, 

\/ 
O 

is  obUuned. 

Dinitrixampounds  with  both  nitro-groups  in  union  with  the 

same  carbon   atom  are  formed  from  primary  bromo-nitro-com- 

pounds  by  the  action  of  potassium  nitrite: 

CHa-CHBrNOz  +  KNOg  =  CH3-CH(N02)2-f  KBr. 

The  hydrogen  atom  belonging  to  the  carbon  atom  carrying  the 
nitro-groups  can  be  readily  replaced  by  metals,  so  that  these 
primary  dinitro-compounds  have  an  acidic  character  (311). 

Diamines  with  the  two  amino-groups  attached  to  the  same 
carbon  atom  are  not  numerous:  most  of  them  have  their  amino- 
groups  in  union  with  different  carbon  atoms.  .Some  of  these  com- 
pounds are  formed  by  the  putrefaction  of  animal  matter,  such  as 
flesh,  and  are  classed  as  ptomaines  with  other  basic  substances 
similarly  formed.  Such  are  cadaverine  (pentaniethylenediamine), 
NH2*CH2*(CH2)8'CH2-NH2,  and  jmtrescine  (tetramelhylenedia^ 
mine),   NH2-CH2-(CH2)2-CH2-NH2.     The   constitution   of    these 
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substances  has  been  proved  by  synthesis,  pentamethyl^ediamine 
being  thus  obtained.  Trimethyiene  bromide,  Br •CH2 -0112  •CH2 •  Br, 
is  converted  by  treatment  with  potassium  cyanide  into  trimethyiene 
cyanide,  CN.CH2-CH2-CH2-CN.  This  substance  is  reduced  with 
sodium  and  boiling  alcohol,  which  converts  the  CN-groups  into 
CH2NH2-groups  (85),  with  formation  of  the  diamine: 


CN 

CH2NH2 

(CH2)3 

-(CH2)3       . 

CN 

CH2NH2 

When  pentamethylenediamine  hydrochloride  is  heated,  it  loses 
one  molecule  of  ammonia,  and  is  converted  into  piperidine,  which 
has  the  character  of  a  saturated  secondary  amine.  For  this  and 
other  reasons  (450)  it  is  assigned  a  ring  or  cyclic  formula: 

•CH2  •  CH2NH2  yrCH2  •  CH2 

CH2  -NH3  =  CH2         "^NH. 

^CHz-CHzNHz  ^CHi-CHz 

PentamethyleDeduunine  Piperidina 

When  heated,  tetramethylenediamine  and  trimethylenediamine 
yield  analogous  cyclic  compounds,  but  less  readily,  whereas  ethylene- 
diamine  does  not. 

A  substance,  partly  amine  and  partly  alcohol,  should  be  men- 
tioned on  account  of  its  physiological  importance:  it  is  choline y 
C5H15O2N,  which  is  widely  distributed  in  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
Its  constitution  is  inferred  from  its  synthesis  by  the  interaction  of 
trimethylamine  and  ethylene  oxide  in  aqueous  solution: 

(CH3)3N  4-CH2-CH2  /CH2-CH20H 

+        \/       =(CH3)3N 
OHH         0  \0H 

Choline 

Ethylene  oxide  can  also  combine  with  substances  like  ethyl- 
amine,  with  formation  of  amino-alcohols. 

Choline  is  a  constituent  of  a  very  complicated  compound, 
lecithiriy  present  in  brain-substance,  yolk  of  egg,  many  seeds,  and 
elsewhere.  It  is  glycerophosphoric  acid  in  which  the  alcoholic 
hydroxyl-groups  are  esterified  by  palmitic^  stearic,  and  oleic  acid; 
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and  the  addic  hydroxyl-groups  are  combined  with  choline.  Various 
lecithins  are  known :  some  of  them  probably  contain  more  than  one 
kind  of  acid-residue  in  the  molecule.  The  native  lecithins  are  always 
mixtures. 

On  treatment  with  baryta-water,  lecithin  yields  choline,  one  or 
more  of  the  fatty  acids  named  above,  and  glycerophosphoric  acid. 
This  acid  is  optically  active,  and  has  the  formula 

CH,OH 

H-C— OH 

I 
Cfl,.0-PO(OH)„ 

the  central  C-atom  being  asymmetric. 

Lecithin,  likewise,  is  optically  active,  and  may  have  the  formula 

CH,OR 

I 
CHOR' 

I  x-OH 

CH,.0— P:0 

"^0— CH,  .CH, .  N  (CH,),  .OH, 

R  and  W  being  similar  or  dissimilar  acid-radicals. 

The  lecithins  dissolve  readily  in  alcohol,  but  with  difficulty  in 
ether.  As  the  structural  formula  indicates,  they  yield  salts  with 
both  bases  and  acids. 


POLYBASIC  ACIDS. 


I.  SATURATED  DIBASIC  ACIDS,  CnHta-sO«. 

163.  Many  isomerides  of  the  acids  CnH2n(COOH)2  are  theoretic- 
ally possible,  and  differ  from  one  another  in  the  positions  at  which 
the  carboxyl-groups  are  linked  to  the  carbon  chain.  For  many 
reasons,  the  most  important  are  those  with  carboxyl-groups  attached 
to  the  terminal  carbon   atoms  of  the  normal  chain,  the  aa '-acids 

(154). 

The  general  methods  for  the  preparation  of  the  dibasic  acids 

and  the  monobasic  acids  are  analogous.  The  former  are  produced 
by  the  oxidation  of  the  corresponding  glycols  and  aldehydea,  and 
by  the  hydrolysis  of  the  dinitriles,  although  many  of  them  are  pre- 
pared by  special  methods. 

Physical  and  Chemical  Properties. 

164.  These  acids  are  well-defined  crystalline  substances:  those 
with  more  than  three  carbon  atoms  can  be  distilled  in  vacuo  without 
decomposition.  When  distilled  under  ordinary  pressure,  many  of 
them  lose  water. 

The  melting-points  of  these  acids  exhibit  the  same  peculiarity 
as  those  of  the  fatty  acids  (87):  the  members  with  an  even  number 
of  carbon  atoms  have  higher  melting-points  than  those  immediately 
succeeding  thom,  with  an  uneven  number  of  carbon  atoms,  as  is 
seen  from  the  table  on  next  page. 

This  relation  is  graphically  represented  in  Fig.  32,  which  indi- 
cates that  the  melting-points  of  the  even  and  uneven  series  approxi- 
mate more  and  more  closely  as  the  number  of  the  carbon  atoms 
increases. 

A  similar  peculiarity  is  displayed  by  other  physical  constants 
of  these  acids,  that  of  the  solubility  in  water  being  given  in  the  last 
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column  of  the  table.  The  solubility  of  the  acids  with  an  uneven 
number  of  cart>on  atoms  is  much  greater  than  the  solubility  of  those 
with  an  even  number,  and  for  both  it  diminishes  with  increase  m 
the  number  of  carbon  atoms. 


PoiDt  Soluble  m  100 ^it 

•^  of  Winter. 


Oxalic  acid 

H&lonic  acid 

Ulutsric  acid 

Adipic  acid 

Pimelic  acid 

Suberic  acid 

Aselaic  add 

Sebscic  acid 

NoDanedicarboxylic 

De«aiiietbylene- 
dicarbozylic  acid. 

BraoBylic  acid 

Dodecametfayiene- 
dicarboxyUc  acid 


COOH. 
(X>OH. 
COOH 
COOH 
COOH 
COOH 
COOH 
COOH 
COOH 


COOH 
CH,.COOH 
(CH.},.CO0H 
(CH,),.COOH 
(CH,)..COOH 
.(CH,).'CO0H 
(CH,),.COOH 
<CH,),-COOH 
.(CH,),.COOH 


C0OH.(CH,),.CO0H 


COOH.(CH,)„-COOH 


Ad  hydrous  oxAlie  mcid. 


Oxalic  acid  is  a  very  much  stronger  acid  than  its  homologues, 
as  the  dissociation-constants  indicate.     For  oxalic   acid   10*Jt  is 


about  1000,  for  matonic  acid  16-3,  and  for  succinic  acid  0'65:  for 
the  remaining  acids  it  has  values  wliich  diniinisli  with  inrrease  in 
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■the  number  of  carbon  atoms,  but  are  of  the  same  order  as  the  last 
number.  The  longer  the  carbon  chain  between  the  carboxyl- 
groups,  the  weaker  is  the  acid  (172). 

Oxalic  Acid,  C2H2O4+2H2O. 

165.  Between  oxalic  acid  and  formic  acid  there  exists  a  genetic 
interdependence:  it  is  possible  to  prepare  formic  acid  from  oxalic, 
or  conversely,  oxalic  from  formic  acid.  On  rapidly  heating  potas- 
sium or  sodium  formate,  hydrogen  is  evolved  from  the  fusing 
mass,  and  potassium  or  sodium  oxalate  is  produced: 


KOOC 
KOOC 


H 

H 


KOOC 

I  +H2, 
KOOC 


The  reverse  transformation  of  oxalic  acid  into  formic  acid  has 
already  been  described  (158),  and  constitutes  the  ordinary  method 
for  the  preparation  of  formic  acid. 

Oxalic  acid  frequently  results  in  the  oxidation  of  organic  sub- 
stances with  nitric  acid:  thus,  it  is  formed  by  the  action  of  this 
acid  on  sugar.  It  is  prepared  on  the  manufacturing  scale  by  heat- 
ing a  mixture  of  caustic  potash  and  caustic  soda  to  the  point  of 
fusion  along  with  sawdust.  A  formate  is  an  intermediate  pro- 
duct, and  on  further  heating  loses  hydrogen,  being  converted  into 
an  oxalate.  After  cooling,  the  mass  is  lixiviated  with  water,  the 
oxalate  going  into  solution:  the  oxalic  acid  is  then  precipitated 
as  calcium  oxalate  by  the  addition  of  milk  of  lime,  and  finally 
obtained  in  the  free  state  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid. 

The  production  of  this  acid  by  the  interaction  of  carbon  dioxide 
and  potiissiuin  or  sodium  at  about  360°,  and  its  formation  by  the 
hydrolysis  of  cyanogen,  CN-CN,  are  of  theoretical  importance. 

Oxalic  acid  occurs  in  nature  in  different  plants,  chiefly  in 
species  of  oxalis,  in  the  form  of  potassium  hydrogen,  or  calcium, 
salt.  It  is  sometimes  found  as  a  crystalline  deposit  of  calcium 
oxalate  in  plant -cells.  It  crystallizes  with  two  molecules  of  water 
of  crystallization,  which  it  begins  to  lose  at  30°.  On  careful  heat- 
ingj  the  anhydrous  acid  sublimes,  but  when  strongly  heated,  either 
ahne  or  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  it  decomposes  into  CO2, 
CO.  and  H2O.     A  similar  decomposition  ensues  when  a  solution  of 
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uranium  oxalate  is  exposed  to  sunlight,  CO  and  CO2  being 
energetically  evolved.  Oxalic  acid  is  very  readily  oxidized:  a 
volumetric  method  for  its  estimation  depends  upon  the  use  of 
potassium  permanganate  in  sulphuric-acid  solution,  each  molecule 
of  oxalic  acid  requiring  one  atom  of  oxygen : 

C2H2O4+O  =  2CO2+H2O. 

The  oxidation  with  permanganate  accords  with  the  equation 

2KMnO,  +5C,HA  +3H^0,  -K^G,  +2MnS0,  +  lOCO,  +8H,0. 

The  manganese  sulphate  formed  has  a  catalytic  accelerating  action 
on  the  process,  so  that,  although  the  first  few  drops  of  permanganate 
solution  are  very  slowly  decolorized,  after  further  addition  of  per- 
manganate the  disappearance  of  the  colour  is  instantaneous.  When 
manganese  sulphate  is  added  to  the  oxalic-acid  solution  before  the 
titration,  the  permanganate  is  at  once  decolorized. 

Only  the  salts  of  the  alkali-metals  are  soluble  in  water.  Calcium 
oxalate,  CaC204,2aq,  is  insoluble  in  acetic  acid,  but  soluble  in 
mineral  acids  (*' Inorganic  Chemistry,"  259):  its  formation  serves 
as  a  test  both  for  calcium  and  for  oxalic  acid.  As  a  dibasic  acid, 
oxalic  acid  yields  both  acid  and  normal  salts,  and  the  so-called 
quadroxalates  are  known — compounds  of  one  molecule  of  acid  salt 
with  one  molecule  of  acid:  among  these  is  "salt  of  sorrel," 
KHC204  4-H2C204+2aq.  A  great  number  of  complex  salts  of 
oxalic  acid  are  known:  many  of  them  contain  alkali-metals,  and 
are  soluble  in  water.    They  are  employed  in  electro-analysis. 

A  type  of  these  complex  salts  is  potassium  ferrous  oxalcUe, 
K,Fe(CaOJ„  which  yields  a  yellow  solution.  This  indicates  the 
presence  of  a  complex  ion,  probably  (FeCCjOJ?)",  since  ferrous  salts 
are  usually  light-green.  Potassium  ferrous  oxalate  is  a  strong  reduc- 
ing agent:  it  is  employed  for  the  development  of  photographic  plates. 

Potassium  ferric  oxalate ,  KjFeCCyOJa,  yields  a  green  solution, 
which  must,  therefore,  also  contain  a  complex  ion,  possibly 
(Fe(C,04)jy".  Its  solution  is  rapidly  reduced  by  sunlight,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  equation 

2K,Fe(CA)8  -  2K,Fe(CA)2  +  KAO,4-2CO,. 

This  property  is  made  use  of  in  the  preparation  of  platinotypes. 
The  photographic  negative  is  placed  upon  a  sheet  of  paper  saturated 
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with  potassium  ferric  oxalate:  reduction  to  ferrous  salt  only  takes 
place  where  the  light  is  transmitted  through  the  negative,  and  when 
the  paper  is  placed  in  a  solution  of  a  platinum  salt,  the  metal  is  only 
deposited  on  the  parts  coated  with  potassium  ferrous  oxalate. 

Dimethyl  oxalate  is  solid,  and  melts  at  54^:  it  is  employed  in 
the  preparation  of  pure  methyl  alcohol.  Diethyl  oxalate  is  a  liquid. 
Both  are  prepared  by  distilling  a  solution  of  anhydrous  oxalic 
acid  in  the  absolute  alcohol. 

Oxalyl  chloride,  COCl^COClj  is  prepared  by  the  interaction  of 
two  gramme-molecules  of  phosphorous  pentachloride  and  one 
gramme-molecule  of  oxalic  acid.  It  is  a  colourless  liquid,  boils  at 
64°,  and  at  — 12°  solidifies  to  white  crystals.  When  its  vapour  is 
brought  into  contact  with  steam,  oxalic  acid  and  hydrochloric 
acid  are  formed.  Liquid  water,  however,  converts  it  quantitatively 
into  carbon  dioxide,  carbon  monoxide,  and  hydrochloric  acid. 

Oxamide,  CONH2-CONH2,  is  a  white  solid,  nearly  insoluble  in 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  and  is  obtained  as  a  crystalline  precipi- 
tate  by  the  addition  of  ammonia  to  a  solution  of  a  dialkyl  oxalate. 
The  monoamides  of  the  dibasic  acids  are  called  amic  acidly  that 
of  oxalic  acid  being  oxamic  acid,  CX)NH2«C00H.  It  is  a  crystal- 
line compound,  readily  soluble  in  cold  water,  and  insoluble  in 
alcohol. 

Malonic  Acid,  COOH-CHa-COOH. 

i66.  The  constitution  of  malonic  acid  is  proved  by  its  83mthe8]8 
from  monochloroacetic  acid.  When  an  aqueous  solution  of  potas- 
sium monochloroacetate  is  boiled  with  potassium  cyankle,  cyano- 
acetic  acid  is  formed,  and  can  be  converted  into  malonic  acid  by 
hydrolysis  of  the  nitrile-group : 

/>TT      ^  CI  ^  pxT     ^  CN  ^  pxT     ^  COOH 

cn2  <  QQQn  -^  cn2  <  (^QQjj  -♦  cnj  <  qqq^- 

Monoohluroaoetio  acid      Cyanoaoetic  acid  Malonic  acid 

Malonic  acid  is  a  crystalline  substance:  some  of  its  physical 
properties  are  given  in  the  table  in  164.  WTien  heated  somewhat 
above  its  melting-point,  it  loses  one  molecule  of  carbon  monoxide, 
being  converted  into  acetic  acid: 


C00H.CH2-IC001H  -  CO2+  COOH.CH,. 
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It  is  found  that  when  a  compound  with  two  carboxylrgrowp%  in  union 
with  one  carbon  atom  is  heated  above  its  meUing-^poinlf  its  molecule 
loses  one  molecule  of  carbon  dioxide. 

The  moet  important  derivative  of  malonic%cid  is  diethyl  malo^ 
note,  many  important  syntheses  being  accomplished  by  its  aid.  It 
k  a  liquid  of  faint  odour,  boiling  at  198^,  and  having  a  specific 
gravity  of  1-061  at  15°.  On  treatment  with  sodium,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  atom  to  each  molecule  of  ester,  hydrogen  is  evolved, 
and  the  diethyl  malonate  converted  into  a  solid  mass.  In  this 
reaction,  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  sodium,  yielding  diethyl  mono^ 
sodiomalonate,  a  compound  of  the  structure 

COOC2H5 
CHNa  • 
COOC2H5 

This  is  proved  by  treating  it  with  an  alkyl  halide  (iodide),  a  sodium 
halide  and  an  ester  being  obtained : 


C2H6l+Na|CH(COOC2H5)2  -  C2H5-CH(COOC2H5)2+NaI. 


On  saponification,  this  ester  yields  a  homologue  of  malonic  acid. 

If  two  atoms  of  sodium,  instead  of  one,  react  with  one  molecule 
of  diethyl  malonate,  two  hydrogen  atoms  are  replaced.  Both  of 
these  hydrogen  atoms  are  in  the  methylene-group,  because,  on 
treatment  of  the  disodio-compound  with  two  molecules  of  an 
alkyl  iodide,  the  two  sodium  atoms  are  replaced  by  alkyl,  with 
production  of  a  substance  which  on  saponification  is  converted  into 
a  homologue  of  malonic  acid : 

COOC2H6  COOC2H5 


C  Na2-f  21  C2H5  -  2NaI  -f  C(C2H5)2  . 


COOC2H6  COOC^2H6 

It  is  also  possible  to  introduce  two  different  alkyl-groups  into 
diethyl  malonate.  Thus,  when  diethyl  monosodiomalonate  is  treated 
with  methyl  iodide,  the  diethyl  ester  of  methylmalonic  acid  is 
formed:   on  treatment  with  scxhum  tiiis  again  yields  a  scKlio-ooni- 
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pound,  which  is  converted  by  ethyl  iodide  into  the  diethyl  ester 
of  methylethylmalonic  acid. 

From  these  examples  it  is  evident  that  it  is  possible  to  sjTithe- 
size  a  great  number  <9  dibasic  acids  from  diethyl  malonate.  More- 
over, since  all  these  acids  contain  two  carboxyl-groups  linked  to 
the  same  carbon  atom,  and  have  in  common  with  malonic  acid  the 
property  of  losing  CX)2  when  heated  above  their  melting-points, 
it  is  evident  that  the  so-called  "malonic-ester  synthesis"  is  also 
available  for  the  preparation  of  the  monobasic  fatty  acids.  Thus, 
methylethylmalonic  acid  loses  CO2  on  heating,  yielding  methyl- 
ethylacetic  acid,  identical  in  constitution  with  active  valeric  acid 
(51),  and  resoluble  into  two  active  components: 

COOH  COOH 

CH3«C«C2H5  =  CH3»C»C2H5. 


|COO[H  H 

Methylethylmalonie  Valeric  acid 

acid 

The  malonic-ester  synthesis  is  much  employed  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  acids,  and  will  be  the  subject  of  frequent  reference. 

Details  of  the  malonic-ester  synthesis. — One  gramme-molecule  of 
diethyl  malonate  is  mixed  with  a  ten  per  cent,  solution  of  sodium 
ethoxide  (1  equivalent)  in  absolute  alcohol,  obtained  by  the  action 
of  sodium  on  alcohol.  To  this  mixture  is  added  one  gramme-mole- 
cule of  an  alkyl  iodide,  and  the  reaction-mixture  heated  on  a  waters- 
bath  under  a  reflux-condenser  until  the  liquid  is  no  longer  alkalme. 
After  the  alcohol  has  been  distilled  off,  the  residue  is  treated  with 
water  to  dissolve  the  sodium  iodide  formed,  and  the  diethyl  alkyl- 
malonate  extracted  with  ether.  The  ethereal  solution  is  dried  over 
calcium  chloride,  the  ether  distilled,  and  the  residue  purified  by 
fractionation. 

If  it  is  desired  to  introduce  two  alkyl-radicals  or  other  groups, 
two  equivalents  of  sodium  ethoxide  and  two  gramme-molecules  of 
an  alkyl  iodide  are  employed.  When  two  different  groups  are  to  be 
substituted,  one  of  them  is  first  introduced  into  the  molecule,  and 
on  subsequent  treatment  with  a  second  gramme-molecule  of  sodium 
ethoxide  and  of  alkyl  iodide,  the  diethyl  dialkylmalonate  is  produced. 
Otherwise,  the  procedure  is  identical  with  that  described  above. 
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Carbon  suboxide,  C3O2,  is  formed  by  the   distillation  of  dry 
malonic  acid  with  ten  times  its  weight  of  phosphoric  oxide: 

CH2  (COOH)  2  =€302 + 2H2O. 

This  mode  of  formation  indicates  that  carbon  suboxide  has 
ihe  constitutional  formula 

!0 


X!0 


It  is  a  gas  of  very  pungent  odour,  which  can  be  condensed  to  a 
liquid  boiling  at  7°.  With  water,  it  regenerates  malonic  acid,  and 
may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  an  anhydride  of  this  acid.  The 
true  anhydride, 

CH2<QQ>0, 

analogous  to  the  anhydrides  of  the  higher  homologuee  of  malonic 
iicid,  is  unknown. 


Succinic  Acid,  COOH- CH2-CH2- COOH. 

167.  Succinic  add  is  a  crystalline  substance,  melting  at  182®, 
fuid  dissolving  with  difficulty  in  cold  water.  It  is  present  m 
Amber,  in  fossilized  wood,  and  in  many  plants,  and  can  be  syn- 
thetically prepared  by  the  following  methods. 

1.  From  ethylene  bromide  by  treatment  with  potassium  cya- 
nide, which  converts  it  into  ethylene  cyanide,  CN-CH2-CHa-CN: 
on  hydrolysis,  this  yields  succinic  acid. 

2.  From  malonic  acid  by  treating  diethyl  monosodiomalonate 
with  ethyl  monochloroacetate: 


(COOC2H5)2CH[Na+alH2C.COOC2H6 


«  NaCl  +  (COOC2H6)2CH  .CH2 •  COOC2H5. 
In  this  reaction   an  eater  of  ethanetricarboxylic  acid  b  formed; 
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and. when  heated  above  its  melting-point,  the  corresponding  acid 
loses  COa,  yielding  succinic  acid: 

CH2-C00H       CHa-COOH 
[COOlH.CH.COOH    "*CH2-C00h' 

:.:i8ucciiue  acid,  and  symmetrically  substituted  succinic  acids, 
can  also  be  obtained  by  the  action  of  an  ethereal  solution  of  iodine 
or  bromine  upon  diethyl  monosodiomalonate  or  its  monoalkyl* 
derivatives: 

COOC2H6  COpCaHs        COOC2H5    COOC2H5 

\    A'C|Na  .  ..  H-i^^Na|C>AV       =A.C ^C-A'         +2NaI. 


COOC2H5  COOC2H5         COOC2H5    COOC2H5 

A  —  Hydrocen  or  alkyl  Tetncarboxylio  ester 

By  saponification,  and  elimination  of  CO2,  the  ester  formed  is  con« 
verted  into  the  dibasic  acid: 

>      .  •  *       «  .  > 

COOH  CX)OH 
A  A  ^  *,  A-CH-COOH 


|CpOlH|COO]H 


A'-CH.COOH 


Electro-synthesis  of  Dibasic  and  Other  Acids. 

168.  When  the  aqueous  solution  of  an  ester-salt  of  a  dibasic 
acid  is  clectrolyzed,  the  metallic  ion  goes  to  the  cathode,  the  anion 
to  the  anode: 

Anion  Oathion 


C2HsO.OC.CH2.  coo     K    . 

£tbyl  potaaaium  maionate 

This  anion,  however,  is  not  stable;   after  being  discharged  at  the 
anode,  it  decomposes  into  carbon  dioxide  and  C2H500C«CHj 
and  two  of  these  residues  unite  to  form  diethyl  succinate: 


..1 


C2H5QOC  •  C  H2 — C  H2  •  COOC2H5. 
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By  this  method  it  is  posnble  to  s>^tbesize  the  higher  dibasic 
acids  from  the  lower.  A  high  curreni-densiiy  is  necessary;  that  is, 
the  number  of  amperes  entering  or  leaving  the  electrode  per  square 
centimetre  of  surface.  This  is  attained  by  employing  a  ver\'  small 
anode.  The  conc«itration  of  the  anions  discharged  at  the  anode 
is  proportional  to  the  current-strength — the  number  of  amperes — 
so  that  with  a  high  current-d^isity  there  is  a  great  number  of  dis- 
charged anions  at  the  anode,  and  these  can  interact  readily. 

This  synthesis  of  dibasic  acids  is  an  extension  of  an  electro- 
synthesis  carried  out  long  ago  by  Kolbe.  He  showed  that  on 
electrolysis  a  solution  of  potassium  acetate  fields  ethane: 


CHs-WO      K  CH3 

CHs'COO      K    ~*    CH3' 

Anion  Cathioo  , 

Many  other  extensions  are  known:  thus,  a  mixture  of  a  salt  of  p. 
monobasic  fatty  acid  and  an  ester-salt  yields  at  the  anode  the 
ester  of  a  monobasic  acid : 

CH3 .  ICOOfK  +  K|OOC .  CHz  •  CHo  •  COOC2H5 -> 

PotaMium  acetate  Ethyl  ixK^mnum  succinate 

-- CHsCHa-CHa-COOCaHj. 

Ethyl  but>'rate 

Formation  of  Anhydrides. 

169.  Oxalic  acid  and  ma  Ionic  acid  do  not  yield  anhydrides  (166), 
while  succinic  acid,  C4H6O4,  and  glutaric  acid,  C5H8O4,  do  so  very 
readily.  The  formation  of  anhydride  is  due  to  the  elimination  of  one 
molecule  of  water  from  one  molecule  of  the  dibasic  acid,  a^:  is  proved 
by  a  determination  of  the  molecular  weights  of  the  anhydrides: 

CH2— C^OOlH  CH,— CO. 

I  J     -H2O     =      I     ^  >0; 

CH2— C^O|OH  ( 'H.-CiV 

Succinic  anhydride 


/CH2— COOIH  CHo— C< 

CH2  J     -H2O     =     ("Ho 


.— C0\ 

o. 

\CH2— CO!OH  {'H2— CO 

Cllutaric  anhvdhde 
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These  anhydrides  are  reconverted  into  the  corresponding  dibasic 

acids  by  dissolving  them  in  water. 

CHa-CO 
A  derivative  of  succinic  acid,  siuunnimide,  I  ^NH,   has 

CHg-CCr 

a  ring  of  foiir  carbon  atoms  and  one  nitrogen  atom:   it  is  formed 


Fig.  33. — Spacial  Representation  of  the  Bonds  between  2-5 

C-ATOM8. 


by  the  rapid  distillation  of  ammonium  succinate.  The  atoms  situ- 
ated at  the  extremities  of  a  carbon  chain  of  four  or  five  C-atoms 
i-teract  very  readily:  those  in  shorter  chains  only  Interact  with 
difficulty,  or  not  at  all.  Analogoas  phenomena  are  the  elimina- 
tion of  one  molecule  of  water  from  aa'-glycols   (156),   and   of 
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ammonia  from  aa'-diamines  (162),  both  very  readily  effected 
from  a  carbon  chain  of  four  or  five  C-atoms,  but  impossible,  or 
leading  to  the  formation  of  very  unstable  compounds,  when  the 
chain  is  shorter.  A  satisfactory  explanation  of  these  phenomena, 
and  others  of  the  same  type,  may  be  attained  by  a  consideration 
of  the  direction  of  the  bonds  in  space.  It  was  assumed  (52) 
that  the  four  affinities  of  the  carbon  atom  are  directed  towards 
the  angles  of  a  regular  tetrahedron  with  the  carbon  atom  at 
the  centre.  For  a  single  bond  between  two  carbon  atoms  it  is 
assumed  that  one  affinity  of  each  of  these  atoms  is  linked  to  one 
affinity  of  the  other  (Fig.  33).  The  position  in  space  of  the  C-atoms 
in  a  chain  of  three  or  more  members,  and  the  direction  of  their 
affinities,  are  represented  in  the  figure. 

It  is  evident  that  in  a  normal  chain  of  four  C-atoms  the  affinities 
at  the  extremities  approach  one  another  closely,  and  in  a  chain  of 
five  C-atoms  still  more  closely,  so  that  they  can  interact  readily. 

A  few  instances  of  compounds  with  a  closed  chain  containing 

CH2'CH2 
only  two  C-atoms,  such  as  ethylene  oxide,   \/      ,  are  known, 

O 

The  figure  indicates  that  for  two  C-atoms  the  direction  of  the  affin- 
ities must  undergo  a  considerable  change  to  render  the  formation  of 
a  ring  possible.  Such  compounds  are  unstable,  the  closed  chain 
being  very  readily  opened,  as  is  indicated  by  the  "  strain-theory  " 
of  VON  Baeyer  (129). 
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n.  UNSATURATED   DIBASIC  ACIDS. 

Fumaric  Add  and  MaleIc  Add,  C4H4O4. 

170.  The  most  important  members  of  the  group  of  unsaturated 
dibasic  acids  are  fumaric  acid  and  maleic  add,  both  with  the  formula 
C4H4O4.  They  have  been  much  investigated,  a  complete  explana- 
tion of  their  isomerism  having  been  finally  arrived  at  by  an  appli- 
cation of  the  principles  of  stereoisomerism. 

Fumaric  acid  is  somewhat  widely  distributed  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  It  does  not  melt  at  the  ordinary  pressure,  but  sub- 
limes at  about  200^:  it  dissolves  with  difficulty  in  water.  Maleic 
acid  is  not  a  natural  product:  it  melts  at  130^,  and  is  very  readily 
soluble  in  water. 

Both  acids  can  be  obtained  by  heating  malic  acid  (190), 

COOH.CHOH.CHg-COOH, 

the  result  depending  on  the  temperature  and  duration  of  the  reac- 
tion. Fumaric  acid  is  the  principal  product  when  the  temperature 
is  maintained  at  140°-150°  for  a  long  time,  but  when  a  higher  tem- 
perature is  employed,  and  the  heating  is  quickly  carried  out,  the 
anhydride  of  maleic  acid  distils  along  with  water.  This  anhydride 
readily  takes  up  water,  regenerating  the  acid.  This  is  the  ordinary 
method  for  the  preparation  of  these  acids,  and  it  indicates  that 
both  have  the  same  structural  formula: 

COOH.CH.CH.COOH-H2O  =  COOH.CH:CH.COOH. 


OH  H 


This  view  of  their  constitution  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  on 
treatment  with  sodium-amalgam  and  water  both  acids  yield  suc- 
cinic acid,  and  also  by  the  formation  of  monobromosuccinic  acid  by 
addition  of  HBr,  and  of  malic  acid  by  heating  with  water  at  a  high 
temperature.  Both  acids  have  therefore  the  same  constitutional 
formula, 

COOH.CH:CH.COOH. 

The  isomerism  of  the  crotonic  acids  is  similar  (143).  It  remains 
to  consider  how  this  isomerism  can  be  explained  by  the  aid  of 
stereochemistry. 
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A  single  bond  between  two  carbon  atoms  may  be  represented 
as  in  Fig.  34  (169).    If  the  tetrahedra  are  drawn  in  full,  then  the 


Fig.  34.  Fig.  :J5. 

Single  Bond  between  two  Carbon  Atoms. 

single  bond  will  be  as  in  Fig.  35.  If  the  tetrahedra  are  free  to  rotate 
round  their  common  axis,  isomerism  cannot  be  expected  for  com- 
pounds Cote — Cdef,  nor  has  it  ever  been  observed. 


or 


Fig.  36.  Fio.  37.  Fig.  .is. 

Graphic  Spacial  Representation  of  the  Double  Bond  between 

TWO  Carbon  Atoms. 

When  a  double  bond  is  present,  then  two  affinities  of  each 
carbon  atom  come  into  play,  as  graphiciilly  represented  in  Figs. 
36,  37,  and  38.  Free  rotation  of  tlie  tetrahedra  relative  to  one 
another  is  then  no  longer  possible. 

The  figures  indicate  that  difference  of  grouping  depends  on  the 
position  of  the  groups  a  and  b  of  one  tetraliedron  witli  reference  to 
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the  similar  groups  a  and  b  of  the  other,  a  may  be  over  a,  and  b 
over  6,  as  in  Fig.  37:  or  a  may  be  over  b,  and  b  over  a ;  as  in  Fig,  38. 
This  can  be  represented  by  the  formulae 

a—O—b  a—C—b 

II  and  II      . 

a— C— 6  b—C—a 

Thus,  the  two  crotonie  acids  would  be 

CH3 — C — H  H — C — CHg 

II  and  II 

H— C— COOH  H— C'— COOH 

Tmni  Cit 

and  fumaric  and  maleic  acids  would  have  the  formulae 

COOH— C— H  H— C— COOH 

I.  II  and    11.  II 

H— C— COOH  H— C— COOH 

Tran§  CU 

It  must  now  be  proved  which  of  these  two  formulae  belongs  to 
fumaric  acid,  and  which  to  maleic  acid. 

Maleic  acid  yields  an  anhydride,  while  fumaric  acid  .does  not. 
In  formula  II.  the  carboxyl-groups  are  in  juxtaposition  to  one 
another,  but  in  formula  I.  they  are  as  far  removed  from  each  other 
as  possible.  Only  in  the  acid  with  the  aVformula  are  the  carboxyl- 
groups  represented  in  a  position  to  interact  readily: 

H— C— COOIH  H— C— CO. 

H— C— COJOH  H— C^— CO 

Maleic  acid  Maleic  anhydride 

From  this  it  is  inferred  that  fumaric  acid  has  the  constihdion  indi* 
cated  in  formula  I.,  and  maleic  acid  thai  in  formida  II. 

171.  Further  consideration  indicates  that  this  view  also  accounts 
for  the  other  known  properties  of  these  acids.  Neither  formula 
contains  an  asymmetric  C-atom,  so  that  neither  optical  activity  nor 
the  great  resemblance  in  such  properties  as  specific  gravity,  melting- 
point,  solubility,  etc.,  due  to  the  similarity  in  internal  structure 
characteristic  of  the  Isomerism  occasioned  bv  an  asvmmetric  carbon 
atom,  is  to  be  expected.  Fumaric  acid  and  maleic  acid  do,  in  fact, 
display  great  differences  in  these  physical  properties. 
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Both  fumaric  acid  and  malelc  acid  combine  with  bromine,  but 
the  dibromo-addition-products  thus  obtained  are  different.  Fu- 
maric acid  yields  dibromasiuxinic  acid,  soluble  with  difficulty  in 
vater;  and  maleic  acid  laodibromosvannic  acid,  much  more  readily 
sohibie  in  water.  Figs.  39  to  42  indicate  that  different  acids  must 
result  from  this  reaction.     Figs.  40  and  42,  representing  dibromo- 


HO-OC, 


HO-OC 


+  >Br=x 


Fm.  40.— DiB! 


*  CO-OB 
Br 

Fit).  42. — i»oDiBilosiO!trrf-iNic  .4i'ii>. 

succinic  acid  and  I'sodibromosuccinic  acid  respectively,  cannot  be 
made  to  coincide  by  n»talion;  and  thi.s  L-j  miule  more  evident  by 
comparing  Figs.  42  and  43.  The  latter  is  obtained  from  Fig.  40  by 
rotation  of  the  upper  tetrahedron  round  the  vertical  axis,  the  piwi- 
tion  of  the  lower  tetrahedron  reinaininf;  uniilterol.  In  the  fis'ii'i'S 
the  order  of  the  groups  linked  to  both  carbon  ut<iin.s  of  the  i-vKicid 
is  H,  Br,  COOH  from  left  to  ri^ht;   for  the  lower  carlxm  atom  of 
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dibromosuccinic  acid  (Fig.  40)  the  order  is  similar,  but  for  the  upper 
carbon  atom  it  is  from  right  to  left. 

When  HBr  is  removed  from  dibromosuccinic  acid  (Fig.  43),  the 
H-atom  linked  to  one  carbon  atom  and  the  Br-atom  linked  to  the 
other  are  eliminated,  yielding  an  acid  C(X)H*CH:CBr-COOH. 
This  removal  of  HBr  could  not  be  effected  if  the  tetrahedra  were 


CO.OH 


CO«OH 


Fia.  43. — DiBROMOflucciNic  Acid. 


CO-OS 


CO-OB 

Fia.  44. — BromomaleIc  Acid. 


H 


HO-OC 


— HBr  = 


:H<^ — + ^COOH 

Br  Br 

Fio.  45. — i*«o Dibromosuccinic  Acid.  Fio.  46. — Bbomofumaric  Acid. 


CO-OH 


in  the  position  shown  in  Fig.  40:  rotation  round  the  vertical  axis 
is  essential  to  bring  H  and  Br  into  ''corresponding"  positions,  as 
in  Fig.  43:  elimination  of  HBr  produces  the  acid  represented  in 
Fig.  44.  This  acid  readily  yields  an  anhydride,  since  the  COOH- 
groups  are  in  the  corresponding  positions:  it  is  therefore  bromo' 
vialexc  acid. 
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When  HBr  is  removed  from  isodibromosuccinic  acid,  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  45  (obtainable  from  Fig.  42  by  rotation  in  the  same 
way  as  Fig.  43  from  Fig.  40),  an  acid  results  which  does  not 
yield  a  corresponding  anhydride,  but  is  converted  by  elimination 
of  water  into  the  anhydride  of  bromomaleic  acid.  This  behaviour 
resembles  that  of  fumaric  acid,  which  under  the  same  conditions 
yields  maleic  anhydride.  This  acid  must  therefore  be  bromo- 
fumaric  acid  (Fig.  46). 

It  follows  that  the  constitution  assumed  for  these  acids  on 
stereochemical  grounds  accounts  for  their  chemical  properties. 
Another  example  which  also  supports  this  explanation  is  men- 
tioned in  195. 

Maleic  acid  can  be  converted  into  fumaric  acid  by  keeping  it 
for  some  time  at  a  temperature  above  its  melting-point;  by  bring- 
ing it  into  contact  with  hydrogen  halides  at  ordinary  temperatures; 
by  exposing  its  concentrated  solution  in  presence  of  a  trace  of 
bromine  to  the  action  of  sunlight,  a  slow  reaction  in  absence  of 
light;  by  treating  ethyl  maleate  with  small  quantities  of  iodine;  or 
by  other  means.  The  facility  of  all  these  decompositions  indicates 
that  maleic  acid  is  the  unstable,  and  fumaric  acid  the  stable,  modi- 
fication. Inversely,  fumaric  acid  is  converted  by  distillation  into 
maleic  anhydride.  The  mechanism  of  these  reactions  is  not  fully 
understood. 

The  last  reaction,  as  well  as  that  by  which  maleic  acid  is  trans- 
formed into  fumaric  acid  by  the  action  of  heat  alone,  can  be  explained 
by  assuming  an  exchange  of  hydrogen  and  carboxyl  at  one  of  the 
doubly-linked  C-atoms: 

H— C— COOH  H-<^— COOH 

II  -  II  . 

H-C— COOH  HOOC— C— H 

AflSnity-constants  of  the  Unsaturated  Acids. 

172.  Like  the  monobasic  unsaturated  acids  (141),  the  dibasic 
imsaturated  acids  have  greater  afTinity-constants  than  the  corre- 
sponding saturated  acids.  For  succinic  acid,  l()^^•  =  0•66o,  and 
for  fumaric  acid,  l(y^  =  9'3.  The  strength  of  acetylenedicar- 
boxylic  acid,  COOH-C^C-COOH  (obtained  by  the  mteraction  of 
alcoholic  potash  and  dibromosuccinic  acid, 

COOH. CHBr—C^HHr. COOH), 
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is  about  equal  to  that  of  sulphuric  acid.  Thus,  the  presence  of 
a  double  bond^  and  even  more  of  a  triple  bond,  intensifies  the  acidic 
character.  For  maleic  acid  10*A;=117,  or  about  twelve  times  as 
much  as  for  fumaric  acid.  This  indicates  the  great  influence 
exerted  by  the  distance  between  the  carboxyl-groups  in  the  mole- 
cule upon  the  strength  of  these  acids. 

The  ionization  of  dibasic  acids  is  a  step-by-step  process.     An 

acid  H,A  first  yields  H  +  HA',  and  then  on  further  dilution  HA'  is 

ionized  to  H  4-  A".  In  this  dissociation  remarkable  differences  have 
been  observed.  For  some  acids  the  second  stage  of  ionization  does 
not  begin  until  the  first  is  almost  complete,  but  for  other  acids  it  ia 
already  begun  when  about  half  of  the  first  stage  is  over.  The  degree 
of  ionization  depends  upon  the  relative  position  of  the  carboxyl- 
groups  in  the  molecule.  The  nearer  these  groups  are  to  each  other, 
the  more  extended  is  the  first,  and  the  smaller  the  second,  stage  of 
ionization;  &nd  mce-veraa. 

This  phenomenon  is  readily  explained  by  assuming  that  the  nega- 
tive charge  of  the  anion  is  concentrated  on  the  hydroxyl-oxygen  of  the 
ionized  carboxyl-group.  During  the  ionization  of  the  first  H-atom, 
the  presence  of  one  carboxyl-group  promotes  the  ionization  of  the 
other.  This  influence  is  greatest  when  the  carboxyl-groups  are 
close  together.  Other  negative  groups  produce  a  similar  effect  (178 
and  183).    When,  however,  the  ionization  of  the  first  H-atom  is 

complete,  the  HA'-residue  is  decomposed  with  difficulty  into  H  and 
A"f  on  account  of  the  attraction  exerted  by  the  negative  charge  of 
this  residue  on  any  positively-charged  H-ion  liberated,  this  attraction 
being  greatest  when  the  negative  charge  is  close  to  the  H-atom  of 
the  HA'-residue.  On  the  assumption  that  this  charge  is  situated 
on  the  hydroxyl-oxygen  of  the  first  carboxyl-group,  its  attraction  is 
greatest  when  the  two  carboxyl-groups  in  the  non-ionized  acid  are 
in  close  proximity.  When,  however,  the  H-atom  of  the  first  car- 
boxyl-group and  the  negatively-charged  hydroxyl-oxygen  of  the 
HA'-residue  are  further  apart,  the  second  stage  of  the  ionization 
meets  with  less  resistance,  and  therefore  takes  place  more  readily. 

173.  Von  Baeyer  has  prepared  dibasic  acids  containing  more  than 
one  triple  bond  in  the  molecule  from  acetylenedicarboxylic  acitl. 
When  heated  with  water,  its  potassium  hydrogen  salt  is  converted 
into  potassium  propiolate  (145),  with  loss  of  CO,: 


KOOC-r=C.|CO,|H  -  CX),4K00C.C=CH. 
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When  the  copper  derivative  of  this  salt,  KOOC*C=Ccu,*  is  treated 
with  potassium  ferricyanide  in  alkaline  solution,  CuO  is  formed,  while 
the  two  acid-residues  simultaneously  unite  with  production  of  the 
potassium  salt  of  diaceiylenedicarhoxylic  acid, 

KOOC -C^C— C=C -COOK. 

The  potassium  hydrogen  salt  of  this  acid  also  loses  CO,  readily, 
and  the  copper  derivative  of  the  monobasic  acid  thus  formed  is 
converted  by  similar  oxidation  into  CuO  and  the  potassium  salt  of 
teircHKetylenedicarboxylic  acid: 

2K00C.C=C.CSCcu*  -►  KOOC.CSC.C^C-CEC.C=C.COOK. 

These  compounds  are  very  unstable,  being  decomposed  by  the  action 
of  light,  and  otherwise. 

m.  POLYBASIC  Acms. 

174.  Acids  with  three  carboxyl-groups  in  union  with  one  car* 
bon  atom  are  unknown,  except  as  esters.  The  triethyl  ester  of 
mdhanetricarboocylic  acid  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  ethyl  chloro- 
carbonate  (269)  on  diethyl  monosodiomalonate: 


C2H500CpTN^CH(COOC2H5)2  =  C2H500C.CH(COOC2H5)2. 

Ethjri  ehloroearbonate 

When  this  ester  is  saponified,  CO2  is  simultaneously  eliminated, 
malonic  acid  being  formed  instead  of  the  corresponding  tribasic 
acid.  This  is  another  instance  of  the  phenomenon  that  several 
negative  groups  do  not  remain  in  union  with  one  carbon  atom,  two 
being  the  maximum  number  for  carboxyl  (155  and  180). 

A  description  of  the  s>Titheses  of  a  few  of  the  polybasic  acids 
will  afford  examples  of  the  methods  adopted  for  the  preparation 
of  compounds  of  this  class. 

Tribasic  Acids. 

175.  A  type  of  the  tribasic  acids  is  a^a'-propanetricarboxylic 
acid,  or  tricarballylic  acid,  obtainable  by  several  methods. 

1.  From  tribromohydrin  by  treatment  with  potassium  cyanide, 
and  hydrolysis  of  the  tricyanohydrin  thus  formod: 

CH2— CH— CH2  _^  CH2— CH— CH2      CH2 CH CH2 

Br       Br      Br      "cN      CN     CN   ^COOH    COOH  COOH 


♦  cu  -  ACu. 
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2.  From  diethyl  disodiomalonate  and  ethyl  monochloroaoetate : 


(C2H500C)2C[Na2  4-2CI  CHa-COOCgHg 


C2H500C^p^CH2-COOC2H5    <^|^  PI 
C2H500C^^^CH2-COOC2H5"^'^^^^'' 

On  saponification  of  thb  ester,  an  acid  is  obtained  which  on 
heating  loses  CO2,  with  formation  of  tricarballylic  acid: 

CH2-C00H  CH2-C(X)H 

V      '    CH2-C00H  CH2-C(X)H 

176.  A  S3mthesis  peculiar  to  the  polybasic  acids  consists  in  the 

addiiion  of  ethyl  monosodiomalonate  to  the  esters  of  imsaturated 

acids,  suet  as  fumaric  acid: 

'  NaCH.COOC2H5 

Na  CH.COOC2H6  I 

I  -hi  I  =      CH.COOC2H6 

HC(COOC2H5)2    CH.COOC2H5  I 

CH(COOC2H6)2 

Saponification,  with  subsequent  elimination  of  CO2,  yields  tricar- 
ballylic acid.    It  melts  at  166**,  and  dissolves  readily  in  water. 

177.  Aconitic  acid,  melts  at  191°:  it  is  a  type  of  the  unsaturated 
iribasic  acids.  It  is  obtained  from  citric  acid  (198)  through  removal 
pf  water  by  heating.    The  constitution  of  aconitic  acid  is 

CH==C CH2 

COOH  COOH  COOh' 

for  on  reduction  it  is  converted  into  tricarballylic  acid. 


SUBSnTUTED  ACIDS. 


I.  HALOGEN-SUBSTrrUTED  ACIDS. 

X78.  The  halogen^ubatUiUed  acids  can  be  obtained  by  the 
direct  action  of  chlorine  or  bromine  upon  the  saturated  fatty 
acids,  but  this  process  is  not  ver}'  satisfactor>\  The  monochloro- 
acids  and  monobromo-acids  are  best  prepared  by  the  action  of 
chlorine  or  bromine,  not  upon  the  acid,  but  upon  its  chloride  or 
bromide.  The  process  involves  treating  the  acid  with  phosphorus 
and  a  halogen,  the  phosphorus  halide  produced  reacting  with  the 
acid  to  form  an  acid  chloride  or  bromide,  R-COX,  which  is  then 
attacked  by  the  excess  of  halogen  present. 

Some  acids  cannot  be  thus  brominated:  such  are  trimethyl- 
acetic    acid,     (CH3)3C«COOH,     and     tetramethylsuccinic     acid, 

(CH8)2C.COOH 

.     In  these  acids  there  is  no  hvdrogen  in  union 
(CH8)2C-COOH 

with  the  a-carbon  atom,  which  is  directlv  linked  to  carboxvl. 

As  a  general  rule,  it  is  only  possible  to  brominate  acids  of  which 

the  a-carbon  atom  is  linked  to  hydrogen,  the  acids  formed  being 

called  a-bromo-acids.    The  constitution   of  these  is  proved   by 

converting  them  into  hydroxy-acids  (182),  which  are  sho\\Ti  to  be 

a-compounds  through  their  synthesis  by  another  method. 

Halogen-substitut-ed  acids  can  also  be  prepared  by  addition  of 
hydrogen  halide  or  halogen  to  the  unsaturated  acids,  or  by  the 
action  of  phosphorus  hahdes  on  the  hydroxy-acids.  The  iodc^- 
acids  can  sometimes  be  advantageously  obtained  from  the  corre- 
sponding chloro-derivatives  by  heating  them  with  potassium  icxliilo. 

The  introduction  of  halogen  into  the  molecule  causes  a  marked 
increase  in  the  strength  of  an  acid,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  table 
on  next  page  of  dissociation-constants,  lU^fc. 
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Name. 

Formula. 

io*k. 

Acetic  acid 

CH,.CO,H 

CH,Cl.CO,H 

CH,Br.CO,H 

CH,I.CO,H 

CHCIa.CO,H 

CCI,.CO,H 

CH,.CH,.CO,H 

CH,I.CH,.CO,H 

0-18 

Monochloroacetic  acid 

15-5 

Monobromoacetic  acid 

13-8 

Monoiodoacetic  acid 

7-5 

Dichloroacetic  acid 

514 

Trichloroacetic  acid 

12100 

Propionic  acid 

j^-Iodopropionic  acid 

0-134 
0-90 

Thb  table  indicates  that  the  strength  of  an  acid  is  increased  to  a 
greater  extent  by  chlorine  than  by  bromine,  and  by  bromine  than 
by  iodine,  and  that  a  marked  increase  is  occasioned  by  the  intro- 
duction of  more  than  one  chlorine  atom.  The  position  of  the  halo- 
gen atom  also  exerts  an  influence:  for  iodoacetic  acid  with  the 
I-atom  in  the  a-position  the  value  of  the  constant  is  32  times  as 
great  as  for  acetic  acid,  while  for  /?-iodopropionic  acid  10**  is  only 
7  times  as  great  as  for  propionic  acid. 

179.  The  influence  of  the  carboxyl-groups  upon  the  halogen 
atoms  is  such  that  the  properties  of  the  monohalogen-substitiUed 
acids  depend  chiefly  upon  the  relative  position  of  the  halogen  atom 
and  the  carboxyl-group. 

On  boiling  with  alkalis,  the  a-halogen-substituted  acids  are 
readily  converted  into  the  a-hydroxy-acids  by  exchange  of  halogen 
for  hydroxy  I: 

CHgCNCOOH-hKOH  -  KCl-hCHaOH-COOK. 

Monochloroaoetic  aotd  Potaaatum  glycoUato 

On  similar  treatment,  the  /}-haIogen-substituted  acids  lose 
hydrogen  halide,  with  formation  of  unsaturated  acids: 

CH3-CHCi.CH2-COOH=CH3-CH:CH.COOH+HCl. 

3-Chlorobutyric  acid  Ootonic  acid 

The  behaviour  of  the  ^'halogen-substituted  acids  with  sodium 
carbonate  is  very  characteristic.  When  they  are  warmed  with 
its  aqueous  solution,  hydrogen  halide  and  CO,  are  simultaneously 
eliminated  from  the  molecule,  with  formation  of  an  unsaturated 
hydrocarbon : 

/CH,   _ 
CH,.CH.CH|CX),Na  -  CH,.rH:rH.CH,+ NaBr  +  CO^ 


Br 


p»«iMloBut  ylene 
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On  boOing  with  water  or  with  an  alka]i-meud  caiboQate,  the 
j^halogen-substituted  acids  readDv  lose  HX,  forming  Icui^anes  (183 
and  187): 

CHa.CH-CH2-CH-.-CO  —  CHj-CH-CHa-CH^-CXD 
[Br H-O  ^ O 

ValercAaetooe 

ChlonMioetic  Adds. 

180.  Manochloroacetic  acid.  CH-iCl-COOH,  is  obtained  bv  the 
action  of  chlorine  upon  acetic  acid,  in  presence  of  sulphur  as  a 
chlorine-carrier.  It  is  a  crj-stalline  solid,  melting  at  63°.  Z>i- 
cUaroaceiic  acid,  CHClz-COOH,  and  trichlmoac^txc  acid,  CCI3.COOH, 
are  best  prepared  from  chloral  ^201;.  Trichloroacetic  acid  is  un- 
stable, and  on  boiling  with  water  decom[>oses  into  carbon  dioxide 
and  chloroform: 

CCla-TC^'H  =  CCI3H4-CO2. 

This  is  another  example  of  the  fact  that  *' loading**  a  carbon  atom 
with  negative  elements  and  groups  renders  the  molecule  unstable. 

Adds  with  more  than  one  Halogen  Atom  in  the  Molecule. 

181.  Isomerism  in  this  type  of  compounds  may  Ix?  occasioned 
by  a  difiference  in  position  of  the  halogen  atoms  in  the  molecule. 
Addition  of  halogen  to  an  unsaturated  acid  produces  a  compound 
with  the  halogen  atoms  linked  to  adjoining  carbon  atoms. 

The  elimination  of  hydrogen  halide  from  acids  of  this  class  affords 
a  striking  example  of  the  value  of  stereochemistry  in  explaining 
phenomena  for  which  the  ordinary  constitutional  formula^  are  unable 
to  account.  Among  them  is  tlie  fact  that  m  the  series  of  unsaturated 
acids  the  di bromide  of  one  mcxlification  loses  2HBr  verv  readilv, 
yielding  an  acid  with  a  triple  bond,  while  the  dihromide  of  the  other 
modification  either  drx^s  not  react  thus,  or  onlv  with  diffirultv.  An 
example  of  this  is  afforded  by  erucic  and  brassidic  acids,  which  have 
been  proved,  by  the  method  indicated  in  145,  to  have  the  constitution 

C,H„.Cn:CH.CnH,,.WOH. 

On  addition  of  bromine,  and  sub.sc(]uent  heating  with  ai(M)holic 
potash  at  150^-170'',  dibromocrucic  acid  ciisily  lost»s  2Hhr,  yielding 
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hehenolic  acid,  C,H,,-C^C-CiiH„-COOH;  whereas  one  molecule  of 
hydrobromic  acid  is  eliminated  from  dibromobrassidic  acid,  with 
production  of  a  monobromoerucic  acid.  This  difference  is  accounted 
for  by  assigning  the  (rana-formula  to  erucic  acid  and  the  ci^formula 
to  brassidic  acid,  as  indicated  in  Figs.  47  to  52. 


CfHjf 


-HBr,- 


OuH|g<X>,H 


Fig.  47. — Erucic  Aciiv 
rrarw-formiila. 


C.H„ 


Rotated 


Ci|HaO0|H 


Fig.  48. — Dibromoerucic 
Acid. 


C«Hif 


OjjH,K^iH 


Fig.  49. — Dibromoerucic 
Acid. 

Each  H-atom  in  corresponding 
position  to  a  Br-atom. 


In  the  formula  for  dibromoerucic  acid,  the  tetrahedra  may  be 
rotated  so  as  to  bring  each  Br-atom  above  a  H-atom  (171),  making 
the  elimination  of  2HBr  possible  (Figs.  48  and  49):  in  that  for 
dibromobrassidic  acid,  only  one  Br-atom  and  one  H-atom  can  be 
brought  into  the  "  correspondmg  positions  "  to  one  another  (Figs. 
51  and  52). 
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CtHxf 


+  Br,  =: 


CuHtfCO.H 


Fio.  50. — Brassidic  Acid. 
Cts-formula. 


C«Hn 


Routed 


CuHaCOsH 


FlO.  51. — DiBROMOBRASSIDIC  AciD. 


CuHtfOOiH 


FlO.   52. — DiBROMOBRASSIDIC  ACID. 

Only  one  H-atoin  in  corresponding 
position  to  one  Br-atom. 


II.  MONOBASIC  HYDROXY-ACmS. 

182.  The  hydroxy-acids  are  substances  with  one  or  more 
hydroxyl-groups  and  carboxyl-groups  in  the  molecule.  The  general 
methods  for  their  formation  depend  upon  the  introduction  of 
hydroxy l-gr»)ups  and  carboxyl-groups.  They  are  produced  in  the 
following  reactions. 

1.  By  the  careful  oxidation  of  polyhydric  alcohols: 

CH3-CHOH.CH20H->CH3.(^HOH.COOH. 

Propylei)egi>'cul  Lactic  acUi 

2.  By  replacement  of  the  halogen  in  halogen-substituted  acids 
by  hydroxyl,  as  already  described  (156). 
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3.  By  reduction  of  the  aldehydic  acids  and  ketonic  acids,  which 
contain  both  a  carboxyl-group  and  a  carbon yl-group: 

CH3-CO.COOH4-2H  =  CHg-CHOH.COOH. 

Pyroraoemic  acid  Lactic  acid 

4.  By  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  upon  acids  with  an  amino-group 
in  the  alkvl-residue: 

NHz-CHz-COOH+HNOj  =  CHjOH-COOH+Nz+HzO. 

Glycine  GlycolUc  acid 

5.  By  addition  of  hydrocyanic  acid  to  aldehydes  or  ketones, 
and  hydrolysis  of  the  nitrile  thus  obtained  (no,  3),  a  method  yield- 
ing only  a-hydroxy-acids: 

C„H2„+i.CH0+HCN  =  C„H2n+i-C^CN; 

Aldehyda  \0H 

Cyaaohydrin 

C„H2„+,.C^N+2H20  -  C„H2„+i.Ct-COOH+NH3. 
\0H  \0H 

CyanohydriQ  cr-Hydroxy-acid 

By  exchange  of  Br  for  OH,  acids  brominated  by  the  method  de- 
scribed in  178  yield  hydroxy-acids  identical  with  those  obtained 
by  this  cifanohydrin-synthesis.  It  follows  that  in  these  acids  the 
bromine  is  in  union  with  the  a-carbon  atom. 

6.  Oxidation  with  potassium  permanganate  effects  the  direct 
replacement  of  hydrogen  by  hydroxyl  in  acids  with  a  hydrogen 
atom  linked  to  a  tertiary  carbon  atom: 

^JJ3>CH.C00H+0  =  ^Jj3>C(0H).C00H. 

MoButyric  acid  a-Hydroxyi«obutyric  acid 

Properties. 

183.  Different  compounds  are  obtained  from  the  hydroxy-acids 
by  substitution  in  the  hydroxyl-group  and  carboxyl-group  respect- 
ively. When  the  H-atom  of  the  hydroxyl-group  is  replaced  by 
alkvl,  an  acid  ether  is  obtained: 

CH2OH.COOH  —  CHzOCaHs-COOH. 

Glycollic  acid  Ethylglycollic  acid 
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Like  an  ordinary  ether,  CnH2n+i'0-CmH2m+i,  ethylglycoUic  acid 
cannot  be  saponified.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  H-atom  of 
the  carboxyl-^roup  is  exchanged  for  alkyl,  an  ester  is  produced: 

CH2OH .  COOH  ->  CH2OH .  COOC2H5. 

Ethyl  clycoUate 

Like  other  esters,  these  compounds  can  be  saponified. 

The  introduction  of  hydroxyl  strengthens  the  fatty  acids  to  an 
extent  dependent  on  its  position  relative  to  the  carboxyl-^roup,  an 
effect  analogous  to  that  produced  by  the  halogens  (178).  This  is 
indicated  by  the  table,  which  contains  the  values  of  the  dissociation- 
constant,  10*A;,  for  several  acids. 


Name. 

Formula. 

lO^A. 

Acetic  acid 

CH,.COOH 

CH,OH.COOH 

CH,.CH2.C00H 

CH,.CHOH.COOH 

CH20H.CH,.C00H 

0*180 

Glycollic  acid  (Hydroxyacetic  acid) 

Prooionic  acid 

1-52 
0*134 

Lactic  acid  (a-Hydroxypropionic  acid) . . 
^HvdroxvDPODionic  acid 

1*38 
0*311 

On  heating,  the  a-hydroxy-acids  readily  lose  water,  two  mole- 
cules being  simultaneously  eliminated  from  two  molecules  of  acid: 
this  reaction  takes  place  between  the  hydroxyl-group  of  one  mole- 
cule and  the  carboxyl-group  of  the  other.    Lactic  acid  yields  Iodide: 


CH3-CH|0HH|00C 


COO|HHO]— CH-CH 


— CH-' 


CH3.CH.OOC 
=  2H2O+  I  I 

COO  —  CH . 


CH,. 


Lactide 


The  formula  of  this  compound  indicates  that  it  is  a  double  ester,  its 
constitution  being  proved  by  its  behaviour  when  boiled  with  water 
or  dilute  acids:  like  the  esters,  it  is  saponified,  yielding  lactic  acid. 
P-Hydroxy-acids  readily  give  up  water,  with  formation  of  un- 
saturated acids: 


CHa- CH-CH*  COOH 


fOHH] 

^Hydroxybut3rric  acid 


=  HaO+CHs-CHrCH-COOH. 

Crotonic  acid 
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When  a  ^^-hydroxy-acid  is  boiled  with  excess  of  a  10  per  cent, 
solution  of  caustic  soda,  it  is  partly  converted  into  an  a^^-unsaturated 
acid,  and  partly  into  a  y?/'-unsaturated  acid,  while  a  portion  remaina 
unchanged.     An  equilibrium  is  thus  reached: 

R.CH:CH-CH,.C(X)H  ^  R.CH,.CHOH.CH,.COOH  ?=± 

5=tR.CH,.CH:CH.CX)0H. 

If  this  reaction  is  reversible,  the  same  equiUbrium  should  be  attained 
by  starting  from  the  hydroxy-acid,  or  from  either  of  the  two  unsat- 
urated acids.    FiTTio  proved  that  this  is  actually  the  case. 

y-Hydroxy-ccids  and  d-hydroxy-iicids  lose  water,  with  formation 
of  inner  anhydrides,  called  lactones  (179  and  187): 

CH2'CH2'CH2'CO  CH2*CH2'CH2*CO. 

I      '[    =H20+]  j 

(OH  HJO  O 

]^Hydroxybut3rric  acid  ButyroUctooe 

GlycoUic  Acid|  C2H4O3. 

184.  GlycoUic  acid  is  present  in  unripe  grapes.  It  is  usually  pre- 
pared by  treating  monochloroacetic  acid  with  caustic  potash: 


COOH.CH,[CiTK]QH  -  CXX)H.CH,0H+KC1. 

GlycoUic  acid  is  a  crystalline  solid,  melting  at  80°.  It  is  very 
readily  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether:  the  calcium  salt  dissolves 
with  difficulty  in  water.  When  distilled  in  vacuOf  glycollic  acid  loses 
water,  with  formation  of  glycollidc : 


CH.OIH  HO  CO  CH,O.CO 

I  I       -2H,0+|  I 

COQ[H  HO|CH,  CO.O.CH, 

GlycoUide 

Hydroxypropionic  Adds,  C3H6O3. 

185.  Two  hydroxypropionic  acids  are  known,  differing  in  the 
position  occupied  by  the  hydroxy l-group:  they  are  a-hydroxypro- 
pionic  add,  CHa-CHOH -00011,  and  ^-hydroxypropionic  acid, 
CH20H.CH2-COOH.     The  first  is  ordinary  lactic  acid. 

a-Hydroxypropionic  acid  can  be  obtained  synthetically  by  the 
methotls  described  in  182,  although  it  is  usually  prepared  by  other 
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means.  In  presence  of  an  organized  ferment,  called  the ''  lactic-acid 
bacillus/'  certain  sugars,  such  as  lactose,  sucrose,  and  dextrose, 
undergo  "lactic  fermentation,"  the  principal  product  being  lactic 
acid.  These  bacilli  are  present,  for  example,  in  decaying  cheese, 
and  cannot  live  in  a  solution  of  lactic  acid  of  more  than  a  certain 
conc^itration:  to  make  fermentation  possible,  chalk  is  added  to 
neutralize  the  lactic  acid  formed.  Lactic  acid  can  also  be  prepared 
by  heating  dextrose  or  invert-sugar  with  caustic  soda. 

Lactic  acid  derives  its  name  from  its  presence  in  sour  milk, 
as  a  result  of  the  fermentation  of  the  lactose  present.  The  faint 
Acid  odoiu*  possessed  by  sour  milk  is  due,  not  to  lactic  acid,  but  to 
traces  of  volatile  fatty  acids  simultaneously  formed:  lactic  acid 
itself  is  odourless.  Lactic  acid  is  also  present  in  other  fermented 
substances,  such  as  "Sauerkraut";  and  in  large  quantities  in 
ensilage,  a  cattle-food  prepared  by  submitting  piles  of  grass  or 
elover  to  pressure. 

Lactic  acid  b  purified  by  distilling  the  aqueous  acid  at  very 
low  pressures  (1  mm.),  when  it  is  obtained  as  a  crystalline  solid 
melting  at  18°.  The  commercial  product  is  a  colourless,  syrupy 
liquid  of  strongly  acid  taste,  and  contains  water.  When  heated 
under  ordinary  pressure,  with  the  object  of  removing  water,  it  is 
partially  converted  into  the  anhydride  (183)  even  before  dehydra- 
tion is  complete:  this  can  be  detected  by  the  diminution  of  the  acid- 
•equivalent  on  titration.  Its  zinc  salt  forms  well-defined  crj'stals 
with  three  molecules  of  water. 

The  constitution  of  lactic  acid  is  deduced  from  its  formation 
from  acetaldehyde  by  the  cyanohydrin-synthesis  (182,  5),  jmd  by 
the  oxidation  of  propyleneglycol.  WTien  lactic  acid  is  heated 
alone,  or  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  it  yields  acetaldehyde  and 
formic  acid : 

H 


CH3>CH0|H»C00H|  -^CH3>Cq4-H.COOH 


This  decomposition  may  be  regarded  as  a  reversal  of  thecyanohydrin- 
«3mthesLs,  and  is  characteristic  of  many  a-hydroxy-acids. 

H 

Lactic  acid,  CHs-C-COOH,   contains  one  as}-mmetric  carbon 

OH 
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atom.  In  aci\>rvl2iuce  with  the  principles  laid  do^Ti  in  53,  it  ought 
to  exist  in  three  feonieric  modifications,  and  all  these  are  known. 
i>i\liiiarv  Wtir  ackl  obtained  bv  svnthesb  is  raceniic:  that  is, 
it  ix>n5iisls  of  ei]ual  quantities  of  the  dextro-acid  and  laevo-acid, 
and  k  therefore  optically  inactiN-e.  Dextro-lactic  acid  and  lavo- 
lactic  aci^i  can  l>e  obtained  from  the  inactive  modification  bv 
uh'ttuxis  dt^Tilxxl  in  196.  The  dextro-rotatory  variety  is  a 
iHMijiiiiuont  of  meat-juices,*  and  is  therefore  sometimes  called 
•^•M'x^olaclic  acid.*' 

^86.  The  8>nthetic  lactic  acid  is  inactive,  and  hitherto  optically 
Hc:;**e  pnxlucts  have  not  been  prepared  from  inactive  substances 
bv  whollv  chemical  means.  Since  the  inactive  modification  con- 
sists  of  diual  parts  of  dextro-rotatory  and  tevo-rotatory  substance, 
In^th  must  l>e  formetl  in  equal  quantities  in  the  synthesis.  An 
explanation  of  this  phenomenon  is  afforded  by  a  consideration  of 
the  follow injr  examples. 

The  T\  it  rile  of  lactic  acid  is  obtained  by  the  addition  of  hydro- 
cvanic  acid  to  acetaldehvde  (183,  5),  the  structural  formula  of 
which  is  represented  in  Fig.  53: 


CH, 


CHj 


or 


a 


CN 


Fuj.  W. 

ACKTil.UKIIYhK. 


Km.  54. 

LA(Tt)NITRILE. 


OH 

Fig.  55. 
Lactoxitrile. 


The  midition  t)f  IM'N  can  take  place  in  two  ways,  the  oxygen 
do\iblv  linktHl  to  the  tTUtral  carbon  atom  of  the  figure  l)ecoming 
m^vei^nl  cither  fn»m  the  IhmuI  c  or  from  rf.  In  the  first  case  the 
mxmp  ('N  Uromcs  linkt\l  to  c  (Fig.  54),  and  a  hydroxyl-group  is 
fiUuuHl  at  (/:  in  the  stTond  case  this  is  reversed  (Fig.  55).  The 
v<uihtt\iratii>nH  thus  obtaineil  are  mirror-images,  and  cannot  be 
uuuie  to  coinci\le:  they  n»prcsent  asymmetric  G-atoms. 

The  |K«iisibility  of  the  formation  of  both  active  components  is 
Uuus  cxkleat.  and  that  these  miust  be  formed  in  equal  amounts  is 
uuulc  vk^Ai  by  a  conaiileration  of  the  probability  of  their  formation. 
Vhis  ih  alike  for  U^th.  ah)ce  d  and  c  occupy  similar  positions  with 
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respect  to  a  and  h,  and  there  is  therefore  no  tendency  for  the  oxygen 
to  remain  linked  to  the  one  more  than  to  the  other. 

In  this  example  an  asynmietric  carbon  atom  has  resulted  from 
an  odc/itum-reaction.  An  example  of  the  formation  by  svbstitxitioii 
of  a  compoimd  containing  such  an  atom  is  that  of  a-bromopro- 

pionic  acid,  h^>C<qqqjj,  from  propionic  acid,  ^h^^^COOH 

By  replacement  of  He  and  Hd  respectively,  two  acids  of  opposite 
rotation  are  produced,  the  probability  of  the  formation  of  one  being 
equal  to  that  of  the  formation  of  the  other. 

Compounds  containing  an  asymmetric  carbon  atom  can  also 
result  from  the  elimination  of  a  group,  as  in  the  formation  of  methyl- 

rtxj  XT 

ethylacetic  acid,  p  x?  >C<cOOH'  ^^^™  niethylethylmalonic  acid, 

c 

C^  >C<^^g.  by  loss  of  CO2.    The  probability  that  this  will 

d 
take  place  at  c  and  at  d  is  equal,  so  that  an  inactive  mixture  is 
produced. 

When  optically  active  lactic  acids  and  other  optically  active 
substances  are  strongly  heated,  they  are  converted  into  the  corre- 
sponding optically  inactive  form,  containing  equal  proportions  of  the 
dextro-modification  and  lavo-modification.  This  necessitates  the 
conversion  of  one-half  of  the  optically  active  substance  into  its 
optical  isomeride,  it  being  sufficient  that  two  of  the  groups  or  atoms 
linked  to  the  asymmetric  C-atom  should  change  places.  To  con- 
vert Fig.  56  into  its  mirror-image,  Fig.  57,  it  is  only  necessary,  for 


Fig.  50.  Fio.  57. 

example,  for  B  and  D  to  exchange  positions.  This  can  only  happen 
through  a  severance  of  the  bonds  between  13  and  1)  and  the  carlwn 
atom,  for  a  period  however  brief,  followeil  by  a  reunion,  either  as 
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at  first  B  to  b  and  D  to  d,  or  in  the  reverse  order  D  to  b  and  B  to  d. 
The  similarity  of  the  positions  occupied  by  b  and  d  with  respect  to 
a  and  c  makes  the  probability  of  the  union  of  B  with  b  and  D  with  d 
equal  to  that  of  the  union  of  D  with  b  and  B  with  d,  so  that  dextro* 
rotatory  and  laevo-rotatory  molecules  are  formed  in  equal  numbers, 
and  after  heating  the  substance  is  optically  inactive. 

Optical  inactivity  is  sometimes  attained  without  the  aid  of  heat. 
Walden  found  that  the  dextro-rotatory  isobuiyi  bromopropionate, 
CH,*CHBr*(X)0C«H9,  and  other  compounds  with  a  Br-atom  in  union 
with  an  asymmetric  Oatom,  became  optically  inactive  through  being 
kept  for  three  or  four  years  at  the  ordinary  temperature.  The  veloc- 
ity of  transformation  under  such  conditions,  for  most  substances  too 
small  to  be  appreciable  after  the  lapse  of  even  long  periods — and 
only  measurable  at  higher  temperatures,  which  have  an  accelerating 
effect  upon  most  reactions — ^has  for  these  compounds  a  measurable 
value. 

Lactones. 

187.  The  y^hydroxy-acids  lose  water  very  readily,  with  forma- 
tion of  lactones  (179  and  183).  So  great  is  this  tendency  that 
some  phydroxy-acids,  when  liberated  from  their  salts,  at  once 
give  up  one  molecule  of  water,  yielding  a  lactone.  This  phenome- 
non is  another  example  of  the  readiness  with  which  ring-com- 
pounds containing  four  carbon  atoms  are  formed  (169).  Many 
^-hydroxy-acids  are  not  known  in  the  free  state,  but  only  in  the 
form  of  esters,  salts,  or  amides.  The  lactones  are  stable  towards 
an  aqueous  solution  of  sodium  carbonate,  but  are  converted  by  the 
hydroxides  of  the  alkali-metals  into  salts  of  r-hydroxy-acids,  a 
reaction  proving  their  constitution.  They  may  be  looked  upon  as 
the  inner  esters  of  the  hydroxy-acids. 

The  lactones  can  be  prepared  by  several  methods.  Thus, 
acids  containing  a  double  bond  at  the  /Opposition  or  ^^^-position 
(J^-acids  or  J»'*-acids)  are  readily  converted  into  lactones  by 
warming  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  This  formation  of  lactones 
may  be  regarded  as  an  addition  of  the  carboxyl-group  at  the 
double  bond: 

R.CH:CH.CH2-C0  ->  R-CH-CHa-CHj-CO. 


H 


i    I i 
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Unsaturated  i^r-acids  can  be  obtained  by  several  methods,  one 
being  the  action  of  aldehydes  upon  sodium  succinate  in  presence  of 
acetic  anhydride: 

cHj.Cq + H,c-cooH     ch,.c5hc.cooh 


H,C.COOH  pi 

Aldehyde         Succinio  acid 


H,C>COO[Hl. 


By  elimination  of  one  molecule  of  water,  there  results  a  lactonic  acid, 

CH,.CH.CH.CO,H 

O— CO 
On  dry  distillation,  this  loses  CO,,  yielding  the  unsaturated  acid: 


CH,.CH.CH.|COa|H 

CH,  -*CH,.CH:CH.CH,.COOH. 

O— CO 

Another  method  for  the  preparation  of  lactones  is  the  reiluc- 
tion  of  pketonic  acids  (251, 3).  5-Lactones  and  £-lac tones  are  also 
known. 

On  boiling  with  water,  the  lactones  are  partly  converted  into 
the  corresponding  hydroxy-acids,  the  quantity  of  acid  formed  l)ein^ 
in  a  measure  dependent  upon  the  amount  of  water  pres(nit.  An 
equilibrium  is  attained  between  the  system  acid  and  lactone -^- 
water: 

CH2OH .  CH2  •  CH2  •  coon  ^  CH2  •  CH2  •  CH2  •  CO + H2O. 

r-Hydroxybutyrio  acid  I 


Butyrolactone 


-0 


188.  If  the  molecular  concentration  per  litre  of  the  ^-hydroxy 
butyric  acid  is  A^  and  if,  after  the  lapse  of  a  time  /,  x  molecules  have 
been  converted  into  lactone,  the  velocity  of  lactone-formation  at 
that  instant,  8,  is  given  by  the  equation 
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k  being  the  reaction-constant.  But  the  reverse  also  takes  place,  the 
acid  being  regenerated  from  the  lactone  and  water.  If  the  lactone 
is  dissolved  in  a  large  excess  of  water,  no  appreciable  error  is  in- 
troduced by  assuming  the  quantity  of  the  latter  to  be  constant. 
The  velocity  s'  of  this  reverse  reaction  is  then  represented  by  the 
equation 

in  which  k'  is  again  the  reaction-constant.  The  total  velocity  of 
the  lactone-formation  for  each  instant  is,  therefore,  equal  to  the 
difference  between  these  velocities: 

s  — s'  =  -i-=A:(.4--x)  — A:'x (1) 

When  equilibrium  is  reached,  s=s';  and  if  the  value  of  x  at  this 
point  has  become  equal  to  Xi ,  then 

k{A-Xi)-k%^0,    or    A==.^i_.      ...     (2) 

Equations  1  and  2  can  be  solved  for  k  and  k\  The  same  method 
of  calculation  may  be  applied  to  ester-formation  from  acid  and 
alcohol,  by  which  the  reaction-constant  of  the  ester-formation,  and 
of  the  ester-decomposition,  can  be  computed. 

The  lactones  form  add  it  ion -products  with  hydrobromic  acid 
as  well  as  with  water,  yield injjj  ^-bromo-acids,  the  constitution  of 
which  is  inferred  from  their  reconversion  into  lactone  (179).  The 
lactones  also  form  addition-products  with  ammonia,  yielding  the 
amides  of  the  7--hydroxy-acids. 

III.  DIBASIC  HYDROXY-ACIDS. 

189.  The  simplest  dibasic  hydroxy-acid  is  iarironxc  cund, 
COOH.CHOH.COOH.  It  can  be  obtained  by  the  action  of  moist 
oxide  of  silver  upon  bromomalonic  acid,  and  is  a  crystalline  solid, 
melting  at  187°  with  evolution  of  CO,.  The  glycollic  acid, 
CHjOH-COOH,  thus  formed,  at  once  loses  water,  yielding  a  poly- 
meride  of  glycollide  (184). 

190.  A  substance  of  greater  importance  is  malic  acidy  C4H6C5. 
which  is  present  in  various  unripe  fruits,  and  is  best  prepared  from 
unripe  mountain-ash  berries.     It  is  a  crj'stalline  solid,  melting  at 
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100®,  and  is  readily  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol.  Natural 
malic  acid  is  optically  active. 

It  is  possible  to  prove  in  several  ways  that  malic  acid  is  hydroxy- 
succinic  acid,  C00H.CH0H.CH2-C00H.  Among  these  are  its 
reduction  to  succinic  acid  by  heating  with  hydriodic  acid,  its  con- 
version into  monochlorosuccinic  acid  by  the  action  of  phosphorus 
pentachloride,  and  so  on.  Its  alcoholic  character  is  indicated  by 
the  formation  of  an  acetate  when  its  diethyl  ester  is  treated  with 
acetyl  chloride. 

The  conversion  of  malic  acid  under  the  influence  of  heat  into 
fumaric  acid  and  maleic  acid  has  been  already  mentioned  (170). 
In  addition  to  the  natural  laevo-rotatory  acid,  both  a  dextro-rota- 
tory and  an  inactive  modification  are  known.  The  latter  can  be 
resolved  by  fractional  crystallization  of  its  cinchonine  salt  into  its 
two  optically  active  components.  As  indicated  by  its  structural 
formula,  malic  acid  contains  an  asymmetric  C-atom. 

Tartaric  Acids,  C4H6O6. 

igi.  Four  acids  of  the  composition  C4H6O6  are  known,  all  with 
the  constitutional  formula 

COOH.CHOH.CHOH.COOH. 

They  are  called  dextro-rotatory  tartaric  acid,  Imvo-rotaiory  tartaric 
acid,  racemic  acid,  and  rtiesotartaric  acid:  the  last  two  are  optically 
inactive.  Their  constitution  is  proved  by  their  formation  from  the 
dibromosuccinic  acids — obtained  from  fumaric  acid  or  malek  acid 
by  the  action  of  bromine — by  boiling  their  silver  salts  with  water, 
as  well  as  by  their  production  from  glyoxal  (199)  by  the  cytiiio- 
hydrin  s>Tithesis.  The  inactive  modifications  are  produced  by  ' 
these  reactions  (186). 

In  accordance  with  the  constitutional  formula  given  above,  the 
tartaric  acids  contain  two  asymmetric  C-atoms  in  the  molpcule, 
and  it  is  necessary  to  consider  how  many  stereoisomerides  are  theo- 
retically possible. 

The  formula  of  such  a  substance  can  be  represented  by 
C{abc) — C{def),  The  groups  linked  to  the  asymmetric  C-atoms  are 
in  this  general  formula  dissimilar:  the  two  asymmetric  C-atoms  are 
assumed  to  be  unlike.  Since  the  mode  of  arrangement  of  the 
groups  relative  to  each  of  these  C-atoms  results  in  dextro-rotation 
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and  Isevo-rotation  respectively,  the  combinations  possible  in  the 
molecule  of  a  substance  containing  two  asymmetric  C-atoms  are: 

12  3  4 

C{dbc)         Dextro        Dextro        Lsevo  Laevo 


Cidef)  Dextro        Laevo  Laevo  Dextro 

There  are,  therefore,  four  isomerides  possible,  apart  from  the  op- 
tically inactive  modifications  containing  equal  quantities  of  two 
of  these  (1  and  3,  2  and  4). 

Since  tartaric  acid,  however,  contains  two  similar  asymmetric 
Oatoms,  that  is  asymmetric  Oatoms  in  union  with  similar  groups, 
2  and  4  become  identical,  leaving  so  far  three  idomerides  possible. 
1  and  3  being  able  to  unite  to  form  a  racemic  compound,  the  total 
Dumber  of  possible  isomerides  is  raised  to  four: 


12  3  4 

CH(OH)(COOH)     Dextro    Dextro  Laevo  ,      *•  u- 

I     ^      "^^  '  Inactive  combina- 

CH(OH)(COOH)     Dextro    Laevo  Laevo        tion  of  1  and  3 


The  four  tartaric  acids,  C4H6O6,  correspond  in  properties  with 
the  four  theoretically  possible  isomerides.  Dextro-tartaric  acid 
and  laevo-tartaric  acid  must  be  represented  respectively  by  1  and 
3,  since  in  these  both  C-atoms  rotate  the  plane  of  polarization  in 
the  same  direction,  and  should  therefore  reinforce  each  other's 
influence.  The  optically  inactive  mesotartaric  acid  is  represented 
by  2:  its  two  asymmetric  C-atoms  rotate  the  plane  of  polarization 
equally,  but  in  opposite  directions,  and  thus  neutralize  each  other's 
effect.     Finally,  isomeride  4  is  racemic  acid. 

An  important  difference  exists  between  the  two  optically  in- 
active isomerides,  racemic  acid  and  mesotartaric  acid.  The  former, 
obtained  by  mixing  equal  quantities  of  the  dextro-acid  and  laevo-acid , 
can  be  resolved  into  its  components:  the  latter,  consisting  only  of 
one  kind  of  molecules,  cannot  be  resolved.  The  rotation  caused  by 
the  dextro-acid  is  equal  in  amount  but  opposite  in  sign  to  that 
due  to  the  laevo-acid. 

Emil  Fischer  has  introduced  a  simple  mode  of  writing  the 
spacial  formulae  of  optically  active  compounds,  of  which  frequent 
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use  will  be  made  later.    The  representation  in  space  of  two  C-atoms 

Cabc 
in  union,  in  a  compound  |       ,  is  shown  in  Fig.  58  (169). 

Qabc 

'0 


'6 
Fig.  58.  Fig.  59. 

If  the  two  bonds  uniting  the  two  carbon  atoms  are  supposed  to 
lie  in  the  plane  of  the  paper,  then  the  positions  of  a  and  c  are  to 
the  back,  and  of  b  to  the  front.  If  a,  b,  and  c  are  imagined  to  be 
projected  upon  the  plane  of  the  paper,  and  a  and  c  simultaneously 
80  altered  in  position  that  they  lie  in  the  same  straight  line  at 
right  angles  to  the  vertical  axis,  and  h  lies  in  this  axis  producedj 
then  projection-figure  I.  is  obtained : 


a 


-e 


c b 

c b 


b 
I. 


a 
II. 


If  Fig.  58  is  rotated  round  its  vertical  axis,  so  that  a,  for  example,  lies 
in  front  of  the  plane  of  the  paper,  Fig.  59  results,  its  projection  being  repre- 
sented by  II.    These  apparently  different  configurations  are  identical. 

For  a  chain  of  four  carbon  atoms  there  is  obtained  analogously 
the  projection-figure 
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This  will  be  understood  if  it  is  imagined  that  the  figures  in  169 
(Fig.  33)  are  so  placed  that  the  plane  in  which  the  carbon  bonds 
lie  is  at  right  angles  to  that  of  the  paper,  and  the  figures  in  this 
position  are  projected  in  the  manner  just  described. 

The  projection-formulae  for  the  four  isomeric  tartaric  acids  are 
thus  obtained.  If  the  projection-figure  for  two  asymmetric 
C-aloms  is  divided  in  the  middle  of  the  vertical  line,  and  the  upper 
half  of  the  figure  rotated  through  180°  in  the  plane  of  the  paper, 
the  similar  grouping  of  HO,  H,  and  COOH  about  the  asymmetric 
Oatoms  in  both  halves, 


Ha 


•H    and    Ha 


•H, 


COOH  COOH 

indicates  that  both  C-atoms  rotate  the  plane  of  polarization  in  the 
same  direction.  We  shall  arbitrarily  assume  that  this  grouping 
occasions  dextro-rotation. 

When  the  two  carbon  atoms  are  again  united  by  transposing 
one  of  the  halves  in  the  plane  of  the  paper,  the  figure 

COOH 


H- 

na 


■OH 


-H 


COOH 
results,  and  is  therefore  the  projection-formula  for  the  dextro- 
rotatorv  acid. 

The  grouping  with  respect  to  the  two  C-atoms  in  the  Isevo- 
rotatory  acid  must  be  the  mirror-image  of  that  in  the  dextro* 
rotatorj'  (52) :  thus, 


H- 


■OH    and    H- 


COOH 


-OH. 


COOH 
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The  combination  of  these  two  gives  the  projection-formula 


HO- 


H- 


COOH 


-H 
-OH 


COOH 


for  the  tevo-rotatory  acid. 

These  representations  of  the  constitutions  of  dextro-tartaric 
acid  and  Isevo-tartaric  acid  cannot  be  made  to  coincide  by  altering 
their  position  in  the  plane  of  the  paper  *  and  are  therefore  different. 

When  the  acid  contains  a  dextro-rotatory  and  a  laevo-rotatory 
C-atom,  as  in  mesotartaric  acid,  the  arrangement  of  the  groups 
will  be 


Dextro 


LflBVO 


HO- 


I 
COOH 


■OH, 


COOH 


and  their  projection-formula 


COOH 


HO- 


Ha 


•H 

« 

•H 


COOH 


*  These  projection-formube  can  be  made  to  coincide  by  rotating  one  of 
them  through  180^  about  the  line  HO — H.  It  will  be  seen  from  a  model, 
however,  that  the  spacial  formuLe  cannot  be  made  to  coincide  by  this  treat- 
ment. To  determine  by  means  of  projection-formulse  whtfther  this  is  possible 
for  special  formulse,  it  is  only  admissible  to  transpose  them  in  the  plane  of 
the  paper. 
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The  projection^ormula  for  racemic  acid  is 


Dextro 

COOH 


Ha 


■OH 

-H 


Ha 


Lievo 

COOH 


H 


H- 


COOH 


OH 


COOH 


Deztro-tartaric  Acid. 


192.  Potassium  hydrogen  drtarirate,  C4H5O6K,  is  present  in  the 
juice  of  grapes,  and  during  alcoholic  fermentation  is  deposited  on 
the  bottom  of  the  casks,  being  even  more  sparingly  soluble  in  dilute 
alcohol  than  in  water.  The  crude  product  is  called  "argol  ";  when 
purified,  it  is  known  as  "cream  of  tartar."  To  obtain  dextrc" 
tartaric  acid,  the  crude  argol  is  boiled  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
the  acid  precipitated  as  calcium  tartrate,  CaC4H406,  with  milk  of 
lime.  After  washing,  the  calcium  salt  is  treated  with  an  equivalent 
quantity  of  sulphiu^ic  acid,  which  precipitates  calcium  sulphate  and 
sets  free  the  tartaric  acid :  this  can  be  obtained  by  evaporation  in 
the  form  of  large,  transparent  crystals,  without  water  of  crystalliza- 
tion, and  having  the  composition  C4H6O6. 

Dextro-tartaric  acid  melts  at  170*^,  is  very  readily  soluble  in 
water,  to  a  less  extent  in  alcohol,  and  is  insoluble  in  ether.  When 
heated  above  its  melting-point  at  atmospheric  pressure,  it  loses 
water  and  yields  various  anhydrides,  according  to  the  intensity 
and  duration  of  the  heating.  On  stronger  heating,  it  turns  brown, 
with  production  of  a  caramel-like  odour,  and  at  a  still  higher  tem- 
perature chars,  with  formation  of  pyroracemic  and  pyrotartaric 
acids.  It  can  be  converted  into  succinic  acid  by  the  action  of 
certain  bacteria. 

In  addition  to  the  potassium  hydrogen  tartrate  may  be  men- 
tioned the  normal  potassium  saU,  C4H4O6K2,  which  is  readily  soluble 
in  water,  and  potassium  aniimonyl  tartrate, 

2[COOK.CHOH.CHOH.COO(SbO)]+H20. 

On  accoimt  of  its  medicinal  properties,  the  latter  is  knowTi  as  "tar- 
tar emetic.*'  It  is  obtained  by  boiling  potassium  hydrogen  tartrate 
with  antimony  oxide  and  water,  and  is  readily  soluble  in  water. 
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The  precipitation  of  hydroxides  from  metallic  salts — for  example, 
copper  hydroxide  from  copper  sulphate — is  prevented  (i6i)  by 
the  presence  of  tartaric  acid.  The  liquid  obtamed  by  dissolving 
copper  sulphate,  tartaric  acid,  and  excess  of  caustic  potash  in 
water  is  called  "Fehling's  solution/'  It  is  an  important  means 
of  testing  the  reducing  power  of  compounds,  since  reducing  agents 
precipitate  yellowish-red  cuprous  oxide,  or  its  hydroxide,  from  the 
dark-blue  solution.  In  this  alkaline  copper  solution  the  hydroxyl- 
groups  of  the  central  C-atoms  have  reacted  with  the  copper 
hydroxide,  since  one  gramme-molecule  of  normal  alkali  tartrate  can 
dissolve  one  gramme-molecule  of  copper  hydroxide.  These  copper 
alkali  tartrates  have  also  been  obtained  in  a  crystalline  form:  thus, 
the  compoimd  C4H206Na2CuH-2H20  is  known,  and  must  have  the 
constitutional  formula 

^      O.CH.COONa    ^„  ^ 
Cu<      .  -f2H20. 

O.CH.COONa 

Experiment  has  proved  that  in  aqueous  solution  this  compound 

is  ionized  to  Na*  and  the  complex  anion  Cu  <      •  .     First, 

O.CH.COO' 

the  reactions  of  the  solution  are  no  longer  those  of  copper  ions: 

although  the  liquid  is  alkaline,  copper  hydroxide  is  not  precipitated. 

Second,  on  electrolysis  the  copper  goes  towards  the  anode.    This  has 

been  studied  by  Kuster  by  the  aid  of  the  apparatus  shown  in  Fig. 

60.    One  U-tube  contains  copper-sulphate  solution  at  b;  the  other. 


FiQ.  60. — Electrolysis  of  an  Alkaline  Copper  Solution. 


FiHUNo's  solution  at  d:  into  both  limbs  of  each  is  then  carefully 
poured  a  solution  of  sodium  sulphate,  a  and  c.  The  common  sur- 
faces of  the  sodium-sulphate  and  copper-sulphate  solutions  in  the 
two  U-tubes  lie  in  the  same  horizontal  plane.  When  an  electric 
current  is  passed  through  the  tubes,  preferably  arranged  in  parallel, 
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and  not  ia  series,  a  different  effect  is  produced  on  the  level  of  the 
surfaces  of  the  copper  solutions  in  each  tube.  In  the  copper-sulphate 
solution  a  rise  takes  place  at  the  cathode,  since  the  Cu-ious  are 
cathions,  and  tend  towards  the  cathode.  The  reverse  effect  is 
observed  in  the  Fehlino's  solution,  indicating  that  in  it  the  copper 
is  a  constituent  of  the  anion.  The  arrows  in  the  figure  show  the 
direction  in  which  the  ions  in  each  solution  tend. 

Moreover,  the  colour  of  Fehlino's  solution  is  a  much  more  in* 
tense  blue  than  that  of  a  copper-sulphate  solution  of  equivalent 
concentration,  this  being  evidence  of  the  presence  in  Fehlino's 
solution  of  a  complex  ion  containing  copper. 

Fehunq's  solution  decomposes  gradually,  so  that  it  is  best  pre- 
pared as  required.  Ost  has  discovered  a  much  more  stable  alkaline 
copper  solution,  applicable  to  the  same  purposes  as  that  of  Fehlinq. 
It  is  a  mixture  of  copper  sulphate  with  potassium  hydrogen  carbon- 
ate and  potassium  carbonate,  and  contains  a  soluble  double  carbon* 
ate  of  copper  and  potassium. 

Laevo-tartaric  Acid« 

TjCBVo-tartaric  acid  is  obtained  from  racemic  acid.  With  two 
exceptions,  the  properties  of  the  Isevo-acid  and  its  salts  are  identical 
with  those  of  the  dextro-modification  and  its  salts.  First,  their 
rotatory  power  is  equal,  but  opposite  in  sign:  second,  the  salts 
formed  by  the  laevo-acid  with  the  optically  active  alkaloids  differ 
in  solubility  from  those  derived  from  the  dextro-acid  (196). 

Racemic  Acid. 

IQ3.  It  is  stated  in  186  that  optically  active  substances  can  be 
converted  by  the  action  of  heat  into  optically  inactive  compounds; 
that  is,  changed  into  a  mixture  of  the  dextro-modification  and 
laevo-modification  in  equal  proportions.  This  change  is  often  facili- 
tated by  the  presence  of  certain  substances:  thus,  dextro-tartaric 
acid  is  readily  converted  into  racemic  acid  by  boiling  with  excess 
of  a  concentrated  solution  of  caustic  soda.  Mesotartaric  acid  is 
simultaneously  formed  (ig4)« 

The  optical  inactivity  is  occasioned  by  conversion  of  one  half  of 
the  dextro-acid  into  the  laevo-modification.  If  formula  I.  represents 
the  dextro-acid,  then  formula  II.  will  correspond  ^ith  the  la?vo-acid; 
and  the  formulae  indicate  that  the  exchange  of  groups,  by  which  an 
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active  compound  is  converted  into  its  optical  isomeride  (i86),  must 
in  this  instance  take  place  at  both  asymmetric  C-atoms,  in  order  that 
the  dextro-acid  may  yield  its  kevo-isomeride. 


H- 
HO 


CXX)H 


-OH 
•H 


CXX)H 
I. 


HO- 


H- 


COOH 


H 
-OH 


(XX)H 
II. 


Racemic  acid  is  not  so  soluble  in  water  as  the  two  optically 
active  acids,  and  differs  in  crystalline  form  from  them:  the  cr>'stals 
have  the  composition  2C4H6O6+2H2O.  In  many  of  its  salts  the 
amount  of  water  of  crystallization  differs  from  that  in  the  corre- 
sponding optically  active  salts.  Racemic  acid  is  proved  to  consist 
of  two  components  by  its  synthesis  from  solutions  of  the  dextro- 
acid  and  the  laevo-acid.  If  the  solutions  are  concentrated,  heat  is 
developed  on  mixing,  and  the  less  soluble  racemic  acid  crystallizes 
out.  Racemic  acid  can  also  be  resolved  into  the  two  optically 
active  modifications  (196). 

Although  racemic  acid  in  the  solid  state  differs  from  both  dextro- 
tartaric  acid  and  laevo-tartaric  acid,  yet  in  solution,  or  as  ester  in 
the  state  of  vapour,  it  is  only  a  mixture  of  them.  The  crj'oscopic 
depression  produced  by  it  corresponds  with  the  molecular  formula 
C4H6O6;  and  the  vapour-density  of  its  ester  to  single,  instead  of 
to  double,  molecules. 

The  term  "racemic  ''  Ls  applied  to  substances  which  consist  of 
isomerides  of  equal  and  opposite  rotatory  power  in  equimoleciilar 
proportions,  and  are  therefore  optically  inactive.  This  phenomenon 
was  first  observed  by  Pastkuh  in  his  researches  on  racemic  acid 
(196). 

Mesotartaric  Acid. 

194.  Like  racemic  acid,  mesotartaric  arid  is  optically  inactive 
but  cannot  be  resolved  into  optically  active  components.     It  is 
fonned  when  dextro-tartaric  acid  is  boiled  for  several  hours  under 
a  reflux-condenser  with  a  large  excess  of  caustic  scnla  (193). 
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If  formula  I.  is  assigned  to  dextro-tartaric  acid,  it  is  evident  that 
t6  ooQvert  it  into  mesotartaric  acid,  formula  II.,  it  is  only  necessary 

CX)OH  COOH 


HO- 


•OH 


H 


COOH 
I. 


HO 


HO- 


H 
H 


COOH 
II. 


for  two  groups  in  union  with  a  single  asymmetric  C-atom  to  change 
plaoesy  while  racemic  acid  can  only  result  through  exchange  of  the 


COOH 


20H 


CO-OH 


Fig.  61. — BlALric  Acid. 


COOH     H 


or 


COK)H 


CO-OH      H<^S;:::;^-,f  — ^::^  CO-OH 

H  OH 

Fig.  62. — Mesotartaric  Acid.     Fig.  63. — Mesotartaric  Acid. 

groups  linked  to  both  C-atoms.     This  affords  an  explanation  of  the 
fact  that  when  dextro-tartaric  acid  is  heated  with  dilute  hydrochloric 
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acid,  or  boiled  with  dilute  caustic  soda,  mesotartaric  acid  is  first 
fonned,  and  racemic  acid  only  after  prolonged  heating. 
Potattium  hydrogen  mesolartrate  is  readily  soluble  in  cold  water, 

differing  in  this  from  the  corresponding  salts  of  the  other  tartaric 

acids. 

igS-  This  view  of  the  structure  of  the  tartaric  acids  is  in  complete 
accord  with  their  relation  to  fumaric  acid  and  maleic  acid  (170),  which, 
on  treatment  with  a  dilute  aqueous  solution  of  potassium  perman- 
ganate, yield  respectively  racemic  acid  and  mesotartaric  acid  by  addi- 


HO-OC 


Fra.  64. — FnuARic  Acn>. 


H    HCMW- 


Fio.  65. — Racemic  Acid. 
tion  of  two  hydro xyl~groups.     Addition  of  20H  to  i 


laleic  acid  may 
Fig.  61,  with 


result  from  the  severance  of  the  bond  1:1'  or  2:2' 

production  of  the  configurations  represented  in  Figs.  62  and  63. 

The  prdjection-formuloe  corresponding  to  Figs.  02  and  63  are 
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I. 


OH 
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These  apparently  different  configurations  are  identical,  as  becomes 
evident  on  rearranging  I.  (p.  233): 


OH 


COOH- 
OOOH- 


H 
H 


OH 

If  the  last  projection-formula  is  rotated  in  the  plane  of  the  paper 
through  180^,  it  will  coincide  with  II.  A  comparison  of  this  scheme 
with  that  in  194  shows  it  to  be  the  configiu'ation  representing  meso- 
tartaric  acid.  It  follows  that  addition  of  two  hydroxyl-groups  to 
maleic  acid  produces  only  mesotartaric  acid. 

A  different  result  is  obtained  by  addition  of  two  OH-groups  to 
fumaric  acid,  as  is  indicated  by  Figs.  64  and  65. 

Severance  of  the  bonds  1 : 1'  or  2:2'  by  addition  yields  two  con- 
figurations which  cannot  be  made  to  coincide  by  rotation.  This  is 
made  clearer  by  the  projection-formulse 
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These  projection-formulie  are  identical  with  the  configurations  repre- 
senting dextro-tartaric  and  kevo-tartaric  acid  (p.  236). 

Racemic  Substances,  and  their  Resolution  into  Optically  Active 

Constituents. 

ig6.  Optically  active  isomerides  display  no  difference  in  their 
physical  or  in  their  chemical  properties,  except  the  rotation  of  the 
plane  of  polarized  light  in  opposite  directions,  and  certain  physio- 
logical effects  not  yet  explained.  They  have,  therefore,  the  same 
solubility,  boiling-jjoint,  and  melting-point;  their  salts  crystallize 
with  the  same  number  of  molecules  of  water  of  crystallization;  and 
so  on.  It  follows  that  the  resolution  of  an  optically  inactive 
substance  into  its  optically  active  components  cannot  be  effected 
by  the  ordinar>'  methods,  since  these  are  based  on  differences  in 
physical  properties. 

Pasteur  has  devised  three  methods  for  effecting  this  resolution. 
The  first  depends  upon  the  fact  that  racemates  sometimes  crystal- 
lize from  solution  in  two  forms,  one  corresponding  to  the  dextro- 
salt,  and  the  other  to  the  laevo-salt:  these  can  be  mechanically  sep- , 
arat«d.  Pasteur  effected  this  for  sodium  ammonium  racemate, 
C8H80i2Na2(NH4)2  4-2H2O.  Later,  van  't  Hoff  proved  that  crys- 
tals of  the  dextro-tartrate  and  laevo-tartrate  are  only  obtained  from 
this  solution  at  temperatures  below  28°,  the  transition-point  for 
these  salts  (*' Inorganic  Chemistry,"  70): 

2Na(NH4)C4H406  •  4H2O  ^  C^HgOi  2Na2(NH4)2  •  2H2O  -fGHaO. 

Dextro-  +  lievo-  Na-NH4-tartrmte  Na-NH4-raoemat« 

Fig.  66  represents  the  crystal-forms  of  the  two  tartrates,  the 
difference  between  them  being  due  to  the  jjositicms  of  the  planes 
a  and  b.  The  cr}'8tal-forms  are  mirror-images,  and  cannot  be 
made  to  coincide. 

Sometimes  separation  can  be  effected  by  inoculating  a  super- 
saturated solution  of  the  racemic  compound  with  a  rr>'stal  of  another 
substance  isomorphous  with  only  one  of  the  components.  By  thus 
inoculating  a  su]x*rsaturated  solution  of  sodium  ammonium  racemate 
with  /-asparagine  (231),  vox  Ostromisslenrky  isolated  sodium 
ammonium  dextro-tartrate  in  crvstalline  form. 
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Pasteur's  secoad  method  of  resolution  depends  upon  a  difTer- 
ence  in  solubility  of  the  salts  fonned  by  the  union  of  optically  active 
acids  with  optically  active  bases.  When  a  dextro-acid  or  a  tevo- 
acid  is  united  with  an  optically  inactive  base,  as  in  the  metallic 
salts,  the  internal  structure  of  the  molecule  remains  unchanged  : 
the  constitution  of  the  salt-molecules,  like  that  of  the  free  acids,  can 
be  represented  by  configurations  which  are  mirror-images.  But  it 
is  otherwise  when  the  dextro-acid  and  the  Uevo-acid  are  united 
with  an  optically  active  (for  example,  a  dextro-rotatory)  base:  the 
configurations  of  the  salt-molecules  are  then  no  longer  mirror- 
images,  and  identity  of  physical  properties  must  of  necessity  cease. 

Racemic  acid  can  be  thus  resolved  by  means  of  its  cinchonine 
salt,  since  cinchonine  Isevo-tartrate  is  less  soluble  than  the  dextro- 
tartrate,  and  crystallizes  out  from  solution  first.  Strychnine  can 
be  advantageously  employed  in  the  resolution  of  lactic  acid,  and 
other  similar  examples  might  be  cited. 
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The  conversion  of  enantiomorphic  isomerides  into  derivatives 
with  configurations  which  are  no  longer  mirror-images  of  one  an- 
other can  be  otherwise  effected:  thus,  for  acids,  by  the  formation 
of  an  ester  with  an  optically  active  alcohol.  The  velocity  of  ester- 
formation  with  an  optically  inactive  alcohol  must  be  the  same  for 
both  isomerides,  on  account  of  the  perfectly  symmetrical  structure 
of  the  esters  formed;  but  with  an  optically  active  alcohol  the  two 
isomerides  are  not  esterified  at  the  same  rate,  since  the  compounds 
formed  are  no  longer  jnirror-images  of  one  another.  Marckwald 
found  that  when  racemic  mandctic  acid  (391,  3)  is  heated  for  one 
hour  at  155°  with  menthol  (41a),  an  active  alcohol,  the  non- 
estorified  acid  is  Itevo-rotatory. 

The  third  method  of  fission  dcvifod  by  Pastelk  depends  on 
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the  action  of  mould-fungi  {PeniciUium  glaiicum),  or  of  bacteria. 
Thus,  when  racemic  lactic  acid  in  very  dilute  solution  is  treated 
with  the  BaciUus  acidi  Icevolactici,  after  addition  of  the  necessary 
nutriment  for  the  bacteria,  the  optically  inactive  solution  becomes 
tevo-rotatory,  since  only  the  dextro-rotatory  acid  is  converted  by 
the  bacilli  into  other  substances.  A  dilute  solution  of  racemic  acid, 
into  which  traces  of  the  mould-fungus  Penicillium  glaycum  have 
been  introduced,  becomes  Isevo-rotatory,  the  fungus  propagating 
itself  with  decomposition  of  the  dextro-rotatory  acid. 

The  second  and  third  methods  of  resolution  are  alike  in  prin- 
ciple. During  their  growth  the  bacteria  and  fungi  develop  sub- 
stances called  enzymes  (219),  which  decompose  compounds  by 
means  hitherto  unexplained.  These  enzymes  are  optically  active; 
hence,  a  difference  in  their  action  on  the  optical  isomerides,  analo- 
gous to  that  described  in  the  previous  paragraph,  is  to  be  expected. 

197.  When  a  racemic  substance  is  liquid  or  gaseous,  it  consists 
only  of  a  mixture  of  the  two  enantiomorphic  isomerides:  an  ex- 
ample of  this  is  afforded  by  racemic  acid  in  solution  and  in  the 
form  of  esters  (193).  If  the  substance  is  crystalline,  there  are  three 
possibilities. 

First,  the  individual  crystals  may  be  dextro-rotatory  or  laevo- 
rotatory,  so  that  the  two  modifications  can  be  mechanically 
separated.  This  is  expressed  by  the  statement  that  the  racemic 
substance  is  a  conglomerate  of  the  isomerides. 

Second,  it  may  be  a  true  compound  of  the  dextro-modification 
and  Isevo-modification,  a  racemic  compound  or  racemoid,  its  forma- 
tion being  comparable  to  that  of  a  double  salt,  when  a  solution 
containing  two  salts  is  allowed  to  crystallize  under  certain  conditions. 

The  third  possibility  is  also  analogous  to  the  crystallization  of 
salt-solutions,  whereby  crystals  are  sometimes  obtained  containing 
both  salts,  but  in  proportions  varying  in  different  crystals.  It 
sometimes  happens  that  the  salts  crystallize  together  in  all  propor- 
tions, but  usually  these  can  vary  only  between  certain  limits.  This 
simultaneous  crystallization  of  salts  yields  the  so-called  mixed  crys- 
tola;  and  optical  isomerides  produce  pseudoracemic  mixed  crystals. 

The  variety  of  crystals  obtained  from  a  gK'en  solution  or  fused 
mass  of  a  racemic  substance — a  conglomerate,  a  racemic  compound, 
or  pseudoracemic  mixeil  crystals — depends  upon  the  temperature 
of  crystallization,  and  upon  other  conditions.     An  example  of  this 
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is  afforded  by  sodium  ammonium  racemate  (196):  when  concen- 
trated above  28^  the  racemate  crystallizes  from  the  solution  of  this 
salt;  below  this  temperature  a  mixture  of  the  individual  tartrates 
— the  conglomerate — is  obtained. 

Bakhuis  Roozeboom  has  indicated  a  method  of  distinguishing 
between  these  three  classes  of  compounds.  For  a  conglomerate, 
this  is  simple.  A  saturated  solution  is  made:  it  must  be  optically 
inactive,  and  saturated  alike  for  the  dextro-rotatory  and  for  the 
laevo-rotatory  body.  If  now  the  solid  dextro-compound  or  laevo- 
compound  is  added,  and  the  mixture  agitated,  nothing  more  will 
dissolve,  the  liquid  being  already  saturated  with  respect  to  the  two 
isomerides:  the  amount  of  dissolved  substance  is  still  the  same,  and 
the  solution  remains  optically  inactive.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a 
racemic  compound  was  present,  although  the  solution  was  saturated 
in  the  first  instance  with  regard  to  this,  it  is  unsaturated  with  re- 
spect to  the  two  optically  active  modifications:  addition  of  the 
solid  dextro-rotatory  or  laevo-rotatory  substance  will  cause  a  change 
in  the  total  quantity  of  solid  dissolved,  and  the  liquid  will  become 
optically  active.  Less  simple  methods  are  sometimes  necessary  to 
detect  pseudoracemic  mixed  crystals. 


IV.  POLYBASIC  HYDROXT-ACmS. 

198.  Of  these  acids  it  will  be  sufficient  to  describe  the  tribasic 
citric  acid,  CeHgOy,  which  is  widely  distributed  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  and  is  also  found  in  cows*  milk.  It  is  prepared  from  the 
juice  of  unripe  lemons,  which  contains  6-7  per  cent.  Tricalcium 
citrate  dissolves  readily  in  cold  water,  but  ver}'  slightly  in  boiling 
water:  this  property  is  employed  in  the  separation  of  the  acid  from 
lemon-juice,  it  being  obtained  in  the  free  state  by  addition  of  sul- 
phuric acid  to  the  citrate.  Another  technical  method  for  its  prepa- 
ration depends  upon  the  fact  that  certain  mould-fungi  (Citromyces 
pfefferianus  and  C.  glaber)  produce  considerable  quantities  of  citric 
acid  from  dextrose  or  sucrose. 

Citric  acid  can  be  obtained  synthetically  by  a  method  prov- 
ing its  constitution.  On  oxidation,  symmetrical  dichlorohydrin, 
('H2CI.CHOH.CH2CI  (162),  is  transformed  into  symmetrical  di- 
chloroacetone,  CH2Cl»CO»CH2ri.   The  cyanohydrin-synthesis  con- 
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/OH 
verts  this  into  CH2C1-C^-CH2CI,  and  hydrolysis  yields  the  hydroxv- 

\CN 

/OH 
acid,  CH2Cl^C;r-CH2Cl.     On   treatment  of  this  compound  with 

\COOH 

potassium  cyanide,  a  dicyanide  is  formed,  which  can  be  hydro- 

lyzed  to  citric  acid: 


CH2-CN         CH2COOH 
•^OH      _A^OH 
V^COOH"^V    COOH   • 
CH2-CN         CH2-C00H 


The  alcoholic  character  of  citric  acid  is  indicated  by  the  forma- 
tion of  an  acetyl-compound  from  triethyl  citrate  and  acetyl  chloride. 

Citric  acid  forms  well-defined  crystals  containing  one  molecule 
of  water  of  crystallization,  and  is  readily  soluble  in  water  and  alco* 
hoi.  It  loses  its  water  of  crystallization  at  130**,  and  melts  at  153°. 
It  is  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  lemonade,  and  in  calico- 
printing. 


DIALDEH YDES  AND  DIEETONES :  HALOGEN-SUBSTITUTED 

ALDEHYDES  AND  KETONES. 


Dialdehydes. 

199.  The  simplest  member  of  the  series  of  dialdehydes,  glyoxcd, 

is  a  combination  of  two  aldehydo-groups,  q^C — C^q.     It  is  best 

prepared  by  carefully  floating  a  layer  of  water  on  the  surface  of 
strong  nitric  acid  contained  in  a  tall  glass  cylinder,  and  pouring 
ethyl  alcohol  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  care  being  taken  that 
the  layers  do  not  mix.  The  nitric  acid  and  alcohol  diffuse  into 
the  water;  and  the  alcohol  is  slowly  oxidized  to  glyoxal,  glycollic 
acid,  oxalic  acid,  and  other  substances. 

Thus  prepared,  glyoxal  is  a  colourless,  amorphous  substance: 
when  moist,  it  dissolves  readily  in  water,  but  very  slowly  after 
complete  drying  in  vacuo  at  110°-120°.  It  is  a  polymeride  of  un- 
known molecular  weight,  although  its  aqueous  solution  reacts  as 
though  it  contained  only  simple  molecules.  Distillation  of  this 
polymeride  with  phosphoric  anhydride  evolves  an  emerald-coloured 
gas,  condensable  by  cooling  to  beautiful  yellow  crystals,  which  at 
a  lower  temperature  become  colourless.  They  melt  at  15°,  and 
the  yellow  liquid  thus  obtained  boils  at  51°.  It  is  unimolecular 
glyoxal,  and  can  only  exist  as  such  for  a  short  time:  traces  of  water 
readily  jjolymerize  it.  The  unimolecular  form  is  the  simplest  tyf)e 
of  coloured  compound,  containing  only  carbon,  hydrogen,  and 
oxygen. 

The  combination  of  glyoxal  with  two  molecules  of  sodium 
hydrogen  sulphite,  and  the  formation  of  a  dioxime,  prove 
it  to  be  a  double  aldehyde.  It  also  has  the  other  properties  pecul- 
iar to  aldehydes,  such  as  the  reduction  of  an  ammoniacal  silver 
solution  with  formation  of  a  mirror.  On  oxidation,  it  takes  up 
two  atoms  of  oxygen,  yielding  oxalic  acid,  of  which  it  is  the  dial- 

248 
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deh37de.  Treatment  with  caaatic  potJish  conv«ts  ghroxal  into 
glycoOie  acid,  one  aUdiTdo-gnrnp  being  redueed  and  the  other 
oxidised.  This  reaction  mav  be  e^iained  by  the  assumption 
that  an  addition-product  with  water  is  fonned,  in  accordance  with 
the  scheme 

C5.c5  +  H,0  -  CHjOH-CXJOH. 


Suecindialdekydit,  ^•CHs^CHs^Cq,  has  been  prepared   by 

Harries  by  the  action  of  oione  upon  a  chloroform  solution  of 
diallyl,  CHjiCH-CH,— CH2-CH:CH2.  An  addition-product— a 
diozonide — ^is  formed, 

CH2  •  CH  -CHj— CH2  •  CH .  CHi, 

each  double  linking  uniting  with  one  molecule  of  ozone.  This 
diozonide  is  a  syru|>-like,  explosive  liquid.  When  heated  slowly 
with  water,  it  decomposes,  forming  succindialdehyde. 

Harries  has  prepared  several  analogous  ozonides,  each  double 
linking  always  taking  up  O3.  Water  decomposes  these  ozonides  in 
accordance  with  the  scheme 

>C— C<  +  H20  =  >CO+OC<-fH202. 

(h 

The  formation  cf  these  ozonides  and  their  decomposition  by 
water  afford  an  excellent  method  for  determining  the  position  in 
the  molecule  of  double  linkings.  Its  application  to  the  case  of 
oleic  acid  has  confirmed  the  formula  indicated  in  144. 

Diketones. 

200.  The  diketones  contain  two  carbonyl-groups:  their  proper^ 
ties  and  the  methods  employed  in  their  preparation  depend  upon 
the  relative  position   of  these  groups.     l:2-Diketones  with  the 

12  12  3 

group  —CO •  CO—  are  known :  1 : 3-diketones  with  —CO  •  CH2  •  CO— : 

12  3  4 

l:4-diketones  with  — CO-CH2-CH2-CO— :  and  so  on. 

1 :2'Dik€tone8  cannot  be* obtained  by  the  elimination  of  chlorine 
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from  the  acid  chlorides  by  the  action  of  a  metal,  in  accordance  with 
the  scheme 

R-C01CH-Na2-hCT10C.R. 


R-CO  CTTNazTClOC.R. 

Their  preparation  is  effected  by  the  action  of  amyl  nitrite  and  a 
small  proportion  of  hydrochloric  acid  on  a  ketone,  one  of  the  CH2- 


groups  being  converted  into  C=NOH: 


R.CO.C 


H2 
O 


•  R'  R.CO.C. R' 


NOH  NOH 


These  comp>ounds  are  called  iaonitrosoketones.  When  boiled  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  the  oxime-group  is  eliminated  as  hydroxyl- 
(imine,  with  formation  of  the  diketone.    The  ketoaldehydea  are  both 

XT 

ketones  and  aldehydes,  and  contain  the  group  — CO-C^    :   they, 

too,  can  be  obtained  by  this  method. 

Diacetyl,  CH3.CO.CO.CH3,  can  be  prepared  from  methylethyl- 
ketone  in  the  manner  indicated.  It  is  a  yellow  liquid  of  pungent, 
sweetish  odour,  and  is  soluble  in  water:  its  vapour  has  the  same 
colour  as  chlorine.  Diacetyl  boils  at  88°,  and  has  a  specific  gravity 
of  0-973  at  20**.  Its  behaviour  points  to  the  presence  of  two  car- 
bonyl-groups  in  the  molecule:  thus,  it  adds  on  2HCN,  yields  a 
mono-oxime  and  a  dioxime,  and  so  on.  The  adjacency  of  the 
two  carbonyl-groups  in  diacetyl  is  proved  by  its  quantitative  con- 
version into  acetic  acid  under  the  influence  of  hydrogen  peroxide: 


CH3.CO— 
+  OH 


CO.CHa^^^CHa.CO.OH. 


liZ-Dikeiones  can  be  prepared  by  a  condensation-method  of 
general  application  discovered  by  Clalsex  and  Wislicenus. 
Sodium  ethoxide  is  the  condensing  agent.  An  addition-pividuct 
is  formed  by  the  interaction  of  this  substance  and  an  ester: 

>0  Xa  y^^^ 

HX:2H5    OC2H5  \0C2H5 

The  addition-product  is  then  brought  into  contact  witii  a  ketone 
R'-CO-CHa,  two  molecules  of  alcohol  being  eliminated  wilh  forma- 
tion of  a  condensation-product: 
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.ONa 


"^XX*5»+„CH.C0.R'=R.C<_,     ^       +2C2H5OH. 


OC2H5    H 


CH-CO-R' 


On  treatment  of  this  compound  with  a  dilute  acid,  the  sodium 
atom  is  replaced  by  hydrogen.  This  might  produce  a  comp>ound 
with  a  hydroxy  1-group  attached  to  a  doubly-linked  carbon  atom; 
but  usually  compounds  of  this  type  are  unstable,  the  group 
OH 

— C=CH —  changing  to  — CO — CH2 — .    The  principle  applies  in 

OH 

the  present   instance,         •  yielding  a  l:3-diketone, 

K  •  L:=^xi  •  CO  •  R 

R.CO— CH2— CO.R'. 

Claisep^  has  found  that  sodamide,  Na-NH2,  can  be  substituted 
advantageously  for  sodium  ethoxide  in  the  condensation  of  ketones 
with  esters.  Frequently,  it  not  only  facilitates  the  reaction,  but 
iqcreases  the  yield. 

Another  method  for  the  preparation  of  1 : 3-diketones  is  the  action 
of  acid  chlorides  on  the  sodium  compounds  of  acetylene  homologues: 

CH,>(CHa),-C^C[Na->-CHOC'CH,->CH,-(CHa),-C^C-CO-CH,. 

Sodi(>-n-Mnylacetyl«ne       Acetyl  chloride 

By  treating  this  ketone  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  water  is 
added,  and  the  desired  diketone  obtained : 

CH,*(CH,)4.C^C-C0.CH,-CH,-(CH,),.C0-CH,.C0.CH,. 
+     O   H, 

These  diketones  have  a  weak  acidic  character,  their  dissocia- 
tion-constants being  very  small.  Among  others,  that  of  acetyl'- 
acetone,  CH3-CO*CH2'CO-CH3,  has  been  determined.  They  con- 
tain two  H-atoms  replaceable  by  metals.  These  must  belong  to 
the  mefhylene-group  between  two  negative  carbonyl-groups;  for  if 
the  other  hydrogen  atoms  could  be  thus  exchanged  for  metals, 
there  is  no  reason,  since  they  are  of  equal  value,  that  two,  and  only 
two,  should  be  replaceable. 

Acetylacetone  is  obtained  by  the  condensation  of  ethyl  acetate  and 
acetone.  It  is  a  colourless  liquid  of  agreeable  odour,  boils  at  137**, 
and  ha.s  a  specific  gravity  of  0«079  at  15°.  When  boiled  with  water, 
it  decomposes  into  acetone  and  arctic  acid,  a  reacticMi   affording 
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another  example  of  the  instability  of  compounds  containing  a  car* 
bon  atom  loaded  with  negative  groups. 

Among  the  salts  of  acetylacetone  is  the  copper  salt,  (C5H702)2Cu, 
which  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water;  and  the  volatile  aluminium  salt, 
(C(H702)8A1.  By  a  determination  of  the  vapour-density  of  this 
compound,  Combes  has  shown  that  the  aluminium  atom  is  tervalent. 

These  metallic  compounds  have  properties  differing  from  those 
of  ordinary  salts.  '  Unlike  true  salts,  they  are  soluble  in  benzene, 
chloroform,  and  other  organic  solvents.  Their  aqueous  solutions  are 
almost  non-conductors  of  electricity.  They  either  do  not  answer  to 
the  ordinary  tests  for  the  metals,  or  else  react  very  slowly.  The 
ferric  and  aluminium  salts,  in  which  both  base  and  acid  are  very 
weak,  do  not  undergo  hydrolytic  dissociation,  but  diffuse  unchanged 
through  parchment-paper.  In  these  respects  they  resemble  mercuric 
cyanide  (**  Inorganic  Chemistry,"  274),  which  is  practically  not 
ionized  in  aqueous  solution,  and  therefore  lacks  all  the  properties 
characteristic  of  ordinary  salts. 

A  type  of  the  I'A-diketones  is  acetonylacetone, 

CH3  •  CO  •  CH2  •  CH2 '  CO  •  CH3, 

the  preparation  of  which  is  described  in  251.  It  is  lEi  colourless 
liquid  of  agreeable  odour:  it  boils  at  193**,  and  has  a  specific  gravity 
of  0-970  at  21**.  Acetonylacetone  and  other  l:4Kliketone8  yield 
cyclic  compounds,  which  are  dealt  with  in  457-460. 

*  • 

Halogen-substituted  Aldehydes. 

/H 
261.  Chloral  or  trichloroacetaldehyde,  CCl3»C^     ,  is  of  great 

therapeutic  importance,  since  with  one  molecule  of  water  it  forms 
a  crystalline  compound  known  as  chloral  hydrate,  and  employed  as  a 
soporific.  Chloral  is  technically  prepared  by  saturating  ethyl  alcohol 
with  chlorine.  The  alcohol  must  be  as  free  from  water  as  possible, 
and  the  chlorine  carefully  dried.  At  first  the  reaction-mixture  is 
artificially  cooled,  but  after  a  few  days  the  process  becomes  less 
energetic,  and  the  temperature  is  slowly  raised  to  60°,  and  finally 
to  100^ 

The  reaction  may  be  explained  by  assuming  that  the  alcohol 
is  first  converted  into  aldehyde,  which  is  then  transformed  into 
acetal,  dichloroacetal,  and  trichloroacetal:    the  last  compound  is 
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eonverted,  by  the  hydrochloric  acid  produced,  into  Moral  ahohoU 

OC  H 
ale,  CCl3-CH<Qxi^   *.      Dichloroacetal   and   other  intermediate 

products  of  this  reaction  have  been  isolated: 


CHs-CHgOH-hClz 

Aleobol 


CH3-CH<^jj+HCl 


CH8.Cq+2HC1; 

Aldehyde 


CHa-cJ  +  jj 


OC2H5 
OC2H5 


PTT     PIT  ^  OC2H5 

v^xia-L'n.vQp  TT 


Aoetal 


CCl3.CH< 


OC2H5 


OCzHfi+ClH 


Triohloroaoetai 


CH3.CH<^^JJ»+H20; 

Dichloroacetal 


Chloral  alcoholate 


The  final  product  of  chlorination  is  a  crystalline  mixture  of  chloral 
alcoholate,  chloral  hydrate,  and  trichloroacetal,  from  which  chloral 
is  obtained  by  treatment  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  It  is 
an  oily  liquid  of  penetrating  odour,  boiling  at  97°,  and  having  a 
specific  gravity  of  1«512  at  20°.  When  treated  with  water,  it  is 
converted  with  evolution  of  heat  into  the  well-crystallized  chloral 

OH 


hydrate.    To  this  compound  is  assigned  the  formula  CCl3«CH< 


QH' 


as  it  does  not  show  all  the  aldehyde-reactions.  For  example,  it 
does  not  restore  the  red  tint  of  a  solution  of  magenta  (425)  which 
has  been  decolorized  wnth  sulphurous  acid  (116,  3).  Chloral 
hydrate  is,  therefore,  one  of  the  few  known  compounds  containing 
tw^o  OH-groups  in  union  with  a  single  C-atom  (249  and  253) . 

Otherwise,  chloral  behaves  as  an  aldehyde:  for  instance,  it 
reduces  an  ammoniacal  silver  solution  with  formation  of  a  mirror, 
and  is  oxidized  by  nitric  acid  to  trichloroacetic  acid.  Solutions  of 
the  alkalis  decompose  it  at  ordinary  temperatures  with  formation 
of  chloroform  and  formic  acid: 


CCl3- 
+  H 


C^ 
^O 

HO 


CCl3H-hHC<;^jj. 


On  account  of  its  purity,  chloroform  prepared  in  this  manner  is 
preferred  for  pharmaceutical  use. 
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The  formation  of  chloroform  from  chloral  by  the  action  of 
alkaline  liquids  originally  suggested  the  use  of  chloral  as  a  soporific: 
it  -was  expected  that  the  alkaline  constituents  of  the  blood  would 
decompose  it  with  the  formation  of  chloroform  in  the  body  itself. 
LiEBREiCH  showed  that  chloral  has  in  fact  a  soporific  action,  but 
more  recent  investigation  has  proved  this  to  be  independent  of  the 
formation  of  chloroform,  since  the  chloral  is  eliminated  from  the 
system  as  a  complicated  derivative,  urochloralic  acid. 

Halogen-substituted  Ketones. 

202.  An  example  of  this  class  of  compounds,  dichloroaoetone, 
CH£1*C0-CH£1,  is  mentioned  in  xgS.  Variously  substituted 
ketones,  some  of  which  have  a  powerful  odour,  are  obtained  from 
acetone  by  direct  chlorination. 


ALDEHTDO-ALCOHOLS  AND  KETO-ALCOHOLS  OR 

SUGARS. 


203.  Aldehydo-alcohols  and  keto-alcohols  are  natural  products, 
and  are  very  widely  distributed.  They  are  called  carbohydrates, 
sugars,  or  saccharides.  They  contain  one  carbonyl-group  and 
several  hydroxyl-groups.  One  of  the  hydroxyl-groups  rmisi  he  linked 
directly  to  a  carbon  atom  in  union  with  the  carbonyl-group  y  so  that  the 
characteristic  group  of  these  compounds  is  — CHOH — CO — . 

The  sugars  are  classified  as  polyoses  and  monoses.  On  hydrolysis, 
the  polyoses  yield  monoses,  which  have  lower  molecular  weights 
than  their  parent  substances,  but  possess  all  the  properties  charac- 
teristic of  the  sugars.  The  monoses  do  not  admit  of  further 
hydrolysis  to  simpler  sugars.    They  will  be  considered  first. 

nomenclature  and  General  Properties  of  the  Monoses  and  their 

Derivatives. 

204.  When  the  monoses  are  aldehydes  they  are  called  aldoses^ 
and  when  ketones,  ketoses.  The  number  of  carbon  atoms  in  the 
molecule  is  indicated  by  their  names:  thus,  pentose,  hexose,  heptose, 
etc.  To  distinguish  between  aldoses  and  ketoses  the  prefixes 
"aldo-''  and  "keto-"  respectively  are  used;  as  aldohexose,  keto- 
hexosCf  and  so  on. 

When  the  polyoses  may  be  reganled  as  derived  from  two  monose 
molecules  by  the  elimination  of  one  molecule  of  water,  they  are 
called  dioses;  thus,  hexodioses  when  thoy  are  formed  from  two 
molecules  of  hexose.  The  polyoses  derived  from  three  monose 
molec»ules  bv  the  elimination  of  two  molecules  of  water  are  called 
trioses;  as  hexotriose,  etc. 

255 
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Like  other  aldehydes,  the  aldoses  are  converted  by  oxidation 
into  monobasic  acids  containing  the  same  number  of  carbon  atoms, 
the  pentoses  yielding  the  monobasic  pentonic  acids,  the  hexoees  tie 
hexonic  acidSf  etc.    The  oxidation  can  be  carried  further;   for  the 

XT 

general  formula  of  an  aldose  is  CH20H«(CH0H)n«C^      (206), 

and  the  group  — CH2OH  can  be  oxidized  to  carboxyl,  yielding  a 
dibasic  acid  containing  the  same  number  of  carbon  atoms  as  the 
aldose  from  which  it  is  derived.  On  oxidation,  the  ketoses  yield 
acids  containing  a  smaller  number  of  carbon  atoms. 

On  reduction,  the  aldoses  and  ketoses  take  up  two  hydrogen 
atoms,  with  formation  of  the  corresponding  alcohols:  thus,  hexose 
yields  a  hexahydric  alcohol,  and  pentose  a  pentahydric  alcohol  (206 
and  208). 

205.  Four  reactions  are  known  which  are  characteristic  of  all 
monoses:  two  of  these  they  possess  in  common  with  the  aldehydes 
(116). 

1.  They  reduce  an  ammoniacal  silver  solution  on  warming, 
forming  a  metallic  mirror. 

2.  When  warmed  with  alkalis,  they  give  a  yellow,  and  then  a 
brown,  coloration,  and  ultimately  resinify. 

3.  When  an  alkaline  copper  solution  (Fehling  or  Ost,  192) 
is  heated  with  a  solution  of  a  monose,  reduction  takes  place,  with 
formation  of  yellow-red  suboxide  of  copper. 

4.  When  a  monose  is  heated  with  excess  of  phenylhydrazine, 
C5H5«NH«NH2,  in  dilute  acetic-acid  solution,  a  yellow  compound, 
crystallizing  in  fine  needles,  is  formed:  substances  of  this  t3rpe  are 
insoluble  in  water,  and  are  called  osazones.  Their  formation  may 
be  explained  as  follows. 

It  is  mentioned  in  203  that  the  sugars  are  characterized  by 
containing  the  group  — CHOH — CO — .  The  action  of  phenyl- 
hydrazine  on  a  carbonyl-group  has  already  been  explained  (112); 
water  is  eliminated,  and  a  hydrazone  formed: 


CIO  +  H2IN.NHC6H5  =  C:N.NHC6H5+H20. 

I I 

A  second  molecule  of  phenylhydrazine  then  reacts  with  the  group 
— CHOH — ,  from  which  two  hydrogen  atoms  are  eliminated,  the 
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molcfcule  of  phenylhydrazine  being  decomposed  into  ammonia  and 
aniline: 


CeHfi  •  NH .  NH2  =  CeHs  •  NHj + NH3. 

Fhenjrlbjdrasine  Aniline 

+      H  H 

The  elimination  of  two  hydrogen  atoms  from  the  group  — CHOH — 
converts  it  into  a  carbonyl-group,  — CO — ,  with  which  a  third 
molecule  of  phenylhvdrazine  reacts,  forming  a  hydrazone,  so  that 

CHOH  CzrrN.NHCeHs 

the  group    |  is  converted  into   |  .     This  group 

CO  C=N.NHC6H6 


is  characteristic  of  the  osazones. 

The  osazones  dissolve  in  water  with  difficulty.  This  property 
makes  them  of  service  in  the  separation  of  the  monoses,  which  are 
very  soluble  in  water,  and  crystallize  with  great  difficulty,  especially 
in  presence  of  salts,  and  hence  often  cannot  be  purified  by  crystal- 
lization. By  means  of  the  sparingly  soluble  osazones,  however,  they 
can  be  separated:  the  osazones  are  readily  obtained  in  the  pure 
state  by  crystallization  from  a  dilute  solution  of  pyridine  (449). 
Moreover,  the  identity  of  the  monose  can  be  established  by  a  deter- 
mination of  the  melting-point  of  the  osazone  obtained  from  it. 

Constitution  of  the  Honoses. 

2o6.  It  is  sho\>vii  later  that  the  constitution  of  all  the  monoses 
follows  from  that  of  the  aldohexoses,  the  structure  of  which  can  be 
arrived  at  as  follows: 

1.  The  aldohexoses  have  the  molecular  formula  CeHi^Oe. 

2.  The  aldohexoses  are  aldehydes,  and,  therefore,  contain  a 
carbonyl-group  in  the  molecule.  This  follows  from  the  facts  that 
they  show  the  reactions  characteristic  of  aldehydes;  that  they  are 
converted  by  oxidation  into  acids  containing  the  same  number  of 
C-atoms,  and  by  reduction  into  an  alcohol;  and  that  they  form 
addition-products  with  hydrocyanic  acid. 

3.  All  known  hexoses  contain  a  normal  chain  of  six  carbon 
atoms,  since  they  can  be  reduced  to  a  hexahydric  alcohol,  which. 
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on  further  reduction  at  a  high  temperature  with  hydriodic  acid, 
yields   M-secondary   hexyl   iodide,  CH3.CH2-CHI.CH2-CH2-CH^ 

The  constitution  of  this  iodide  is  inferred  from  the  fact  that  it  can 
be  converted  into  an  alcohol,  which  on  oxidation  yields 

CHjCHjGO-CHj.CHj-CH,; 

for  on  further  oxidation  this  is  converted  into  n-butyric  acid  and 
acetic  acid. 

4.  The  hexoses  have  five  hydroxy  1-groups,  since,  when  heated 
with  acetic  anhydride  and  a  small  quantity  of  sodium  acetate  or 
zinc  chloride,  they  yield  penta-acetyl-derivatives. 

These  facts  indicate  the  existence  in  an  aldohexose  of 

a  normal  carbon  chain,  C — C — C — C — C — C; 

XT 

an  aklehydo-group,         C — C — C — C — C — C^    ;  and 


five  hydroxyi-groups,      i      '       i      i      1 


c— c— c— c 

OHOHOHOHOH 


/ 


H 


There  are  six  other  hydrogen  atoms  in  the  formula  C6H12O6,  and 
these  will  fit  in  with  tlie  lust  scheme,  if  the  C-atoms  of  the  chain 
are  singly  linked  to  each  other:  the  formula  of  an  aldohexose  will 
then  be 

CH2— CH— (^H— €H-^H— C<'^ 

I        ;       I       I       I        ^o. 

OH      Oil    Oil    OH    OH 

In  those  foriniihe  a  somewhat  arbitrary  assumption  has  been 
made  as  to  tli(»  distribution  of  the  hydro xyl-groups  and  hydrogen 
atoms  relative  to  tlic  carlxm  atoms;  it  is,  however,  in  accordance 
witli  tlic  |>rincij)l('  (155)  tliat  a  carbon  atom  cannot  usually  have 
liiikcMl  to  it  more  tlian  one  hydroxyl-group.  A  more  convincing 
proof  of  tlir  fact  tiiat  the  monoses  do  not  contain  two  hydroxyl- 
groups  attaclusl  to  th(»  same  carbon  atom,  is  afforded  by  the  fol- 
lowing <'o!isi(lrrations. 

Wlirn  a  lirxost'.  (V.lii-Or.,  is  roiluced  to  a  hexahydric  alcohol, 
<'Gni4<>t..  '»»dy  two  jjydrogen  atoms  are  added,  9Dd  this  addition 
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must  take  place  at  the  doubly-linked  oxygen  atom,  since  the  carbon 
chain  remains  unbroken.  If  the  hexose  contains  two  hydroxyl- 
groups  attached  to  one  carbon  atom,  so  must  also  the  hexahydric 
alcohol  derived  from  it.  Compounds  containing  a  C-atom  linked 
to  two  OH-groups  readily  lose  water,  with  formation  of  aldehydes 
or  ketones:  they  also  possess  most  of  the  properties  characteristic 
of  these  substances  (201).  The  hexahydric  alcohols,  however, 
have  an  exclusively  alcoholic  character,  and  do  not  exhibit  any 
of  the  reactions  of  aldehydes  and  ketones.  It  follows  that  the 
hexahydric  alcohols,  and  hence  the  hexoses,  cannot  contain  two 
hydroxyl-groups  linked  to  a  single  carbon  atom. 

The  possibility  of  the  attachment  of  three  hydroxyl-groups  to 
one  carbon  atom  is  also  excluded,  since,  when  the  production  of 
a  compound  with  such  a  grouping  might  be  expected,  water  is 
always  eliminated,  with  formation  of  an  acid  (8^: 

0H| 

— COjH. 

|0H 

The  monoses  have  none  of  the  properties  which  distinguish  acids: 
their  aqueous  solutions  do  not  conduct  the  electric  current;  whereas 
the  dissociation-constant  for  an  acid  containing  so  many  OH- 
groups  should  be  considerably  higher  than  for  a  saturated  fatty 
acid,  such  as  acetic  acid  (183). 

With  calcium  and  strontium  hydroxides,  and  other  bases,  the 
carbohydrates  form  compounds  called  saccharatea,  which  are,  there- 
fore, to  be  looked  upon  as  alkoxides  (55). 

It  follows  from  these  considerations  that  the  constitution  of  the 
aldohexoses  cannot  be  other  than  that  given  above,  and,  since  the 
same  method  of  proof  is  applicable  to  each  member,  they  must  all 
hi»vo  the  same  constitutional  fonnula,  and  are  therefore  stereoiso- 
meri<les.  This  is  due  to  the  presence  in  the  molecule  of  asymmetric 
carl)on  atoms:  an  aldohexose  has  four  such  atoms,  indicated  h\ 
asterisks  in  the  formula 

CH2OH .  *  HOH .  *  HOH .  CHOH .  CHOH .  Cq. 
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.  I 


Methods  of  Fonnation  of  the*  Honoses. 

•  * 

207.  1.  From. the  polyoses,,by  hydrolysis;  that  is,  decomposi- 
tion with  addition  of  water 

2.  From  th^  corresponding  alcohols,  by  the  action  of  oxidizing 
Agents,  such  as  nitric  acid,  A'abitol,  CsHi^Od^i  yields  arabinose, 
CftHioOs;  xylitol  yields  xylo^;  mannitoi  yields  mannose;  etc* 

When  glycerol  is  carefully  oxidized  with  nitric  acid»  or  with 
bromine  and  sodium  hydroxide,  a  syrUpy  liquid  is  obtained,  which 
shows  the  four  reactions  typical  of  monbdes  (:|os):  it  is  called 
glycerose.    Its  osazone,  glycerosdzonef 

CH2OH  ,    . 

C=N.NH-C*H, 

c~n.nh.c.h/ 

H 

crystallizes  in  yellow  leaves,  melting  at  131^.  Glycerose  is  dihydroxy' 
acetone,  CHjOH-CO'CHjOH,  as  is  proved  by  the  cyanohydrin-syn- 
thesis  (182,  5),  by  means  of  which  trihydroxytsobutyric  acid, 

OH 

I 
CH,OH— C— CH,OH, 

I 
COOH 

is  obtained.  The  structure  of  this  acid  is  inferred  from  its  reduction 
to  isobutyric  acid.  In  accordance  with  the  nomenclature  already 
indicated,  glycerose  is  a  triose. 

When  sorbose-bacteria  are  cultivated  in  a  solution  of  glycerol,  the 
final  product  obtained  by  the  action  of  the  atmospheric  oxygen  is 
di  hydroxy  ace  tone.  These  bacteria  can  also  oxidize  other  polyhydric 
alcohols  to  ketoses. 

3.  From  bromo-compounds  of  aldehydes,  by  exchange  of 
bromine  for  hvdroxvl.  which  can  be  effected  bv  cold  barvta-water. 

In  this  manner  the  simplest  member  of  the  sugars,  glycollaldchyde, 

H  H 

CHjOH'Cq,  is  obtained  from  monobromoaldehyde,  CHjBr-CQ:  it 

shows  all  the  reactions  of  the  monoses. 
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The  addition  of  bromine  to  acrolein  (147)  yields  CH,Br -CHBr  -Cq, 
which  is  converted  by  the  action  of  baryta-water  into  glyceraldehyde. 

4.  From  formaldehyde,  by  the  action  of  lime-water  (aldol- 
condensation).  The  crude  tjondensation-product,  called  formose, 
is  a  sweet,  syrup-like  substance:  it  consists  of  a  mixture  of  com- 
pounds of  the  formula  C6fii206-  ^^  this  reaction,  six  molecules  of 
formaldehyde  undergo  the  aldol-condensation  (115): 

H2CO  +  HCO  +  HCO  +  HCO  +  HCO  +  HCO  = 

By  the  aid  of  sunlight  and  moisture,  plants  are  able  to  convert 
the  carbon  dioxide  of  the  atmosphere  into  starch,  a  polyose  of  the 
foimula  (CftH^Oft),.  The  reaction  may  be  represented  empirically, 
thus: 

6CO,+5H,0  -  C,H,oO.+60,. 

VoN  Baeyer  has  suggested  that  the  carbon  dioxide,  CO,,  is  first 
reduced  to  formaldehyde,  CHjO,  which  condenses  to  a  monose,  the 
latter  being  then  converted  into  the  polyose,  starch. 

Berthelot  has  obtained  substances  of  the  nature  of  carbo- 
hydrates by  the  action  of  a  silent  electric  discharge  on  a  mixture 
of  carbon  dioxide,  carbon  monoxide,  and  hydrogen. 

A  hexose  can  also  be  obtained  from  glyceraldehyde,  two  mole- 
cules of  which  yield,  by  the  aldol-condensation,  one  molecule  of  the 
hexose.  This  hexose  is  called  acrose,  on  account  of  its  relation  to 
acrolein,  from  which  glyceraldehyde  can  be  obtained  by  method  3. 
Acrose  is  a  constituent  of  formose,  and,  like  all  compounds  pre- 
pared by  purely  chemical  synthesis,  is  optically  inactive. 

5.  A  very  important  general  method  for  the  conversion  of  an 
aldose  into  another  containing  one  more  carbon  atom  in  the  mole- 
cule is  the  formation  of  an  addition-product  with  hydrocyanic  acid. 
An  aldohexose  yields  a  cyanohydrin  which  is  converted  on  hydrol- 
ysis into  a  monobasic  acid  containing  seven  C-atoms, 

r  fi  a 

CH2OH.CHOH.CHOH.CHOH.CHOH.CHOH.COOH. 
1  2  3  4  5  6  7 
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The  T'-hydroxyl-group  reacts  easily  with  the  carboxyl-group,  form- 
ing a  lactone, 


CH2OH .  CHOH .  CHOH .  CH  •  CHOH  •  CHOH  •  CO. 

I 6 


In  aqueous  solution,  these  lactones  can  be  reduced  by  sodiumramal- 
gam  to  the  corresponding  aldehydeSf  the  aldoses. 

The  great  importance  of  this  synthesis  consists  in  the  theore- 
tical possibility  of  obtaining  from  the  lower  members,  step  by  step, 
aldoses  with  any  desired  number  of  C-atoms  in  the  molecule,  by 
repeated  application  of  the  cyanohydrin-synthesis,  and  reduction 
of  the  lactone  thus  obtained.  It  has  thus  been  possible  to  prepare 
nonosesj  with  nine  C-atoms,  by  conversion  of  an  aldohexose  into  a 
heptonic  acid,  the  lactone  of  which  can  then  be  reduced  to  a  heptose. 
This  compound  can  be  converted  into  an  octose,  and  the  latter  into 
a  nonose,  by  the  same  process. 

I.  MONOSES. 

Pentoses. 

208.  Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  dioses  and  trioses 
(204).  Tetroses  can  be  obtained  by  the  oxidation  of  pen  tonic 
acid,  in  the  form  of  its  calcium  salt,  by  means  of  hydrogen  peroxide, 
a  small  quantity  of  ferric  acetate  being  used  as  a  catalyst : 

CHzOHCHOH.CHOH.CHOH.COOH-fO- 

Ptontonio  acid 

=  CHjOH.CHOH.CHOH.cJJ+COa+HaO. 

Also  pentoses  can  be  obtained  from  hexoses  by  this  method. 

A  number  of  different  pentoses  have  been  identified,  among 
them  arabinose  and  xylose,  both  of  which  are  present  in  many  plants 
as  polyoses,  called  pentosans. 

Arabinose  can  \ye  prepared  by  boiling  gum-arabic  or  cherry- 
gum  with  dilute  acids.  Xylose,  or  wood-sugar,  can  be  got  similarly 
from  bran,  wood,  straw,  and  other  substances,  especially  the  shells 
of  apricot-stones.  Arabinose  and  xylose  can  be  prepared  from  any 
plant-cells  which  have  been  converted  into  wood,  and  which  show 
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the  reactions  of  lignin  (227).  The  racemic  modification  of  arabin- 
ose  is  present  in  the  urine  of  patients  suffering  from  the  disease 
known  as  pentosuria. 

Arabinose  forms  well-defined  crystab,  melts  at  160°,  and  has 
a  sweet  taste.  Its  osazone  melts  at  157°.  Xylose  also  crystallizes 
well,  and  yields  an  osazone  which  melts  at  160°. 

Arabinose  and  xylose  are  aldoses,  and  have  the  same  formula, 

CH2OH.CHOH.CHOH.CHOH.CQ. 

This  constitution  is  proved  by  their  conversion,  on  gentle  oxidation 
with  bromine-water,  into  arabonic  acid  and  xyUmic  acid  respectively, 
both  of  which  have  the  formula  CH20H-(CHOH)3.COOH,  and  are 
therefore  stereoisomeric.  On  stronger  oxidation,  both  arabinose 
and  xylose  yield  trihydroxyglutaric  acid,  C00H-(CH0H)3-C00H, 
the  constitution  of  which  follows  from  its  reduction  to  glutaric 
acid.  The  acid  obtained  from  arabinose  is  optically  active,  and 
that  from  xylose  is  inactive,  so  that  they,  too,  are  stereoisomerides. 
On  reduction,  these  two  pentoses  yield  respectively  arabitol  and 
zylitolf  which  are  stereoisomeric  pentahydric  alcohols.  Arabinose 
and  xylose  can  be  converted  into  hexoses  by  the  cyanohydrin- 
synthesis,  a  proof  that  neither  contains  a  C-atom  in  union  with  more 
than  one  OH-group  (206) ,  and  that  each  has  a  normal  carbon  chain: 

CH20H.(CHOH)3-C?  ->  CH20H.(CHOH)3-CH<^JJ-. 

-*  CHjOH .  (CHOH  )3 .  CHOH  •  COOH. 

Hexonic  acid 

This  hexonic  acid  yields  a  lactone  w^hich,  on  reduction,  gives  the 
hexose.  Arabinose  and  xylose  contain  three  asymmetric  C-atoms, 
and  are  optically  active. 

The  pentoses  have  one  property  in  common,  by  which  they 
may  be  recoj^nized  and  distinguished  from  hexoses.  When  boiled 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  or  hydrochloric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1-06,  the 
pentoses  and  their  polyoses  form  a  volatile  compound,  /ur/uraWe- 
hyde,  C5H4O2  (458),  which,  on  treatment  with  aniline  and  hydro- 
chloric acid,  yields  an  intense  reil  dye. 

The  presence  of  the  polyoso  of  xylose  can  ho  detected  in  such  a 
substance  as  straw  by  distillation  with  hydrochloric  acid  of  sp.  gr. 
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1*06.  With  aniline  and  hydrochloric  acid,  the  distillate  gives  an  in- 
tense  red  coloration,  and  with  phenylhydrazine  yields  a  phenyl- 
hydrazone  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water.  Both  these  reactions 
indicate  the  presence  of  furfuraldehyde. 

Hezoses. 

209.  The  hcxoses  are  colourless  compounds  of  sweet  taste, 
which  are  difficult  to  crystallize,  and  cannot  be  distilled  without 
decomposition.  They  dissolve  readily  in  water,  with  difficulty  in 
absolute  alcohol,  and  are  insoluble  in  ether.  Since  all  the  aldo- 
hexoses  are  stereoisomerides  (206),  their  oxidation-products,  the 
monobasic  and  dibasic  acids,  are  also  stereoisomerides. 

1.  Dextrose  (d-glucose  or  grape-sugar)  is  present  in  many  plants, 
notably  in  the  juice  of  grapes,  and  in  other  sweet  fruits:  it  is  found 
in  the  urine  of  diabetic  patients,  and  in  small  quantities  in  normal 
urine.  It  can  be  obtained  from  many  polyoses;  for  example,  cane- 
sugar  is  converted  by  hydrolysis — inversion  (215) — into  a  mixture 
of  dextrose  and  laevulose  (209,  2),  called  invert-sugar.  The  tech- 
nical preparation  of  dextrose  from  starch,  by  boiling  with  dilute 
acids,  is  likewise  a  case  of  hydrolysis. 

Dextrose  crystallizes  from  water,  or  alcohol,  with  some  diffi- 
culty: the  crystals  obtained  from  methyl  alcohol  contain  no  water 
of  crystallization,  and  melt  at  146°.  It  is  mentioned  in  47  that 
dextrose  can  be  readily  fermented,  producing  chiefly  alcohol  and 
carbon  dioxide.  Natural  dextrose  is  dextro-rotatory:  a  laevo- 
rotator}-  and  an  optically  inactive  modification  have  been  arti- 
ficially prepared.  The  dextro-rotatory,  laevo-rotatory ,  and  optically 
inactive  isomerides  are  respectively  distinguished  by  the  prefixes 
d  {dexter),  I  {Iwvus),  and  i  (inactive);  thus,  d-glucose,  /-glucose, 
i-glucose. 

By  convention,  all  other  monoses  derived  from  a  rf-hexose, 
Z-hexose,  or  i-hexose  arc  also  distinguished  by  the  letters  d,  /,  or  i, 
even  when  they  possess  a  rotatory  power  opposite  in  sign  to  that 
indicated  by  these  letters.  Thus,  laevulose  or  ordinary  fructose, 
which  can  be  obtained  from  dextrose  or  rf-glucose,  and  is  laevo- 
rotatory,  is  also  called  rf-fructose  on  account  of  its  genetic  relation  to 
rf-glucose.  The  same  method  of  classification  is  adopted  for  the 
hexahydric  alcohols,  the  hexonic  acids,  and  in  general  for  all  deriva- 
tives of  the  hexoses. 
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Dextrose  is  an  aldose,  as  is  proved  by  its  oxidation  to  a  hexonic 
acid,  d-gluconic  acid,  CH20H-(CHOH)4-CC)OH:  further  oxidation 
produces  the  dibasic  (i-saccharic  acid, 

COOH .  (CH0H)4 .  COOH. 

Saccharic  acid  forms  a  characteristic  potassium  hydrogen  salt  of 
slight  solubility,  which  serves  as  a  test  for  dextrose.  The  substance 
suspected  of  containing  dextrose  is  oxidized  with  nitric  acid:  sac- 
charic acid  is  produced  from  this  hexose,  if  present,  and  can  be  pre- 
cipitated as  potassium  hydrogen  salt  by  addition  of  a  concentrated 
solution  of  potassium  acetate. 

On  reduction,  dextrose  yields  a  hexahydric  alcohol,  d-sorbitol: 
it  also  gives  an  osazone,  d-glucosazone,  which  is  soluble  with  diffi- 
culty in  water,  and  crystallizes  in  yellow  needles  wlich  melt  at 
204*^-205^. 

Solutions  of  dextrose  and  many  other  sugars  furnish  examples  of 
a  phenomenon  called  mutarotation.  When  freshlv  dissolved,  such 
substances  have  a  rotatory  power  other  than  that  possessed  by  them 
after  the  lapse  of  a  comparatively  short  interval  of  time.  Thus,  an 
aqueous  solution  of  dextrose  at  first  produces  a  rotation  [a]x>  =  110°  : 
after  some  hours  it  produces  a  constant  rotation  [a]©  =  52  •  5°.  The 
attainment  of  a  constant  rotatory  power  is  much  hastened  by  boiling 
the  solution,  and  is  effected  at  once  by  addition  of  a  small  quantity 
of  caustic  potash  or  ammonia. 

The  explanation  of  this  phenomenon  must  be  sought  in  the  par- 
tial conversion  of  the  dextrose  or  other  sugar  into  another  modifica- 
tion of  different  rotatory  power.  When  the  rotation  has  become 
constant,  there  is  equilibrium  between  the  two  modifications. 

Tanret  has  prepared  three  different  crystalline  modifications  of 
dextrose,  denoted  by  a,  ^,  and  e.  Ordinary  dextrose  is  the  a-modi- 
fication :  it  crvstallizes  with  one  molecule  of  water.  When  dissolved 
quickly  in  cold  water,  the  solution  produces  a  rotation  [«]/>  =  110°. 
When  the  solid  a-form  is  heated  for  some  days  at  105°,  it  is  changed 
to  the  /?-form.  In  aqueous  solution  the  /^-modification  at  first  only 
rotates  the  plane  through  [a]D^19°:  when  allowed  to  remain  for 
some  time,  or  boiled,  or  mixed  with  a  trace  of  alkali,  the  rotation 
rises  to  [or]Q=52-5°.  When  dissolved  in  water,  the  f-modifioation 
at  onoo  causes  a  rotation  [a]©  =  •'>2  •  5°,  indicating  that  it  is  not  an 
independonl  form,  but  a  mixture  in  ecjuilihrium  of  the  «-modifioa- 
liou  and  .^-modification. 

Tanret  has  proved  hv  oxj)erimont  that  this  surmise  is  eorreet. 
A  verv  concentrated  solution  of  the  f-niodificatiosn  was  made,  and 
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crystallized  at  0^.  When  a  solution  of  the  crystals  thus  obtained 
was  prepared  at  a  low  temperature,  its  rotation  was  diminished  by 
addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  ammonia,  proving  that  the  crystals 
belonged  to  the  a-modification.  If  the  c-form  is  a  mixture  of  the 
a-modification  and  the  ^-modification,  the  latter  must  have  remained 
in  solution  in  the  mother-liquor,  and  addition  of  alkali  should  increase 
the  rotation  of  this  residual  solution.  Experiment  proved  that  this 
was  so. 

Opinion  is  divided  regarding  the  formula  to  be  assigned  to  the 
a-modihcation  and  ^-modification  respectively,  but  both  are  known 
to  h^ve  the  same  molecular  weight.   Some  chemists  think  that  one  has 

the  formula  CHaOH«(CHOH)4«CQ,  containing  the  aldehydo-group, 

— Cq,  and  that  the  other  has  a  lactone-formula.    Others  consider 

it  probable  that  both  modifications  have  the  lactone-constitution, 
and  are  stereoisomeric. 

With  a  small   quantity  of  water,  dextrose  yields  a  colourless 
syrup  used  in  the  preparation  of  liqueurs  and  of  confectionery. 

The  mechanism  of  the  formation  of  ethyl  alcohol  and  carbon  dioxide 
by  the  fermentation  of  dextrose  is  probably  best  explained  by  assuming 
alterations  in  the  relative  positions  occupied  by  the  hydroxyl- 
groups  and  hydrogen  atoms.  It  may  be  supposed  that  elimination 
of  water  in  the  usual  manner  first  takes  place,  being  followed  by 
the  migration  of  one  hydrogen  atom.  These  changes  involve  the 
transformation  of  the  group  — CHOH-CHOH —  by  abstraction  of 
water  into  — CHi=C(OH)— ,  which  then  changes  to  — CH,.CO— . 
The  result  is  the  same  us  that  produced  by  an  exchange  of  position 
between  hydrogen  and  hydroxyl,  followed  by  elimination  of  water: 

— CHOH.CHOH >  — CH,.C(0H)2 *  — CH,.CO— . 

Analogous  phenomena  are  known,  among  them  the  formation  of 
acrolein  from  glycerol  (158),  of  pyroacemic  from  tartaric  acid  (250), 
and  of  oxalacetic  acid,  COOH-CX).CH,«COOH,  from  tartaric  acid. 
Methylglyoxal,  which  was  isolated  as  osazone,  is  an  inter- 
mediate decomposition-product  in  the  interaction  of  dextrose  and 
dilute  alkalis,  as  indicated  in  the  following  scheme : 

CH^OH.CHOH.CHOH.CHOH.CHOH.Cq  -► 

(Miicrati  »ii  of  H  and  OH) 

-CH,.C(0H),.C(0H),.CH,.CH0H.c5  -^ 

H     OH  ^ 

«  (Decomposition  with  addition  of  IHsO) 
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-^CH,.CO.C^    and    CHjOH-CHOH-Cq  —  H,0  —  CHs-CO-C^. 

Methylglyoxai  Methylglyoxal 

Lactic  acid  has  been  identified  as  an  intermediate  product  in 
alcoholic  fermentation,  and  may  be  regarded  as  derived  from 
methylglyoxai  in  accordance  with  the  scheme 

CH8-C(0H).,.Cq  -*  CHj.CHOH.C^", 

Methylglyoxai  LActic  acki 

resulting  from  a  change  of  position  between  hydroxyl  and  hydrogen. 
The  lactic  acid  then  loses  carbon  dioxide,  yielding  ethyl  alcohol : 

CHs.CHOH.COjH  =  CHj-CHjOH +C0,. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  two  enzymes  play  a  part  in  these 
reactions.^  One  of  them  may  occasion  the  interchange  of  position 
leading  to  the  formation  of  lactic  acid;  the  other  may  effect  the 
decomposition  of  the  lactic  acid  into  alcohol  and  carbon  dioxide. 

The  conversion  of  dextrose  into  butyric  acid  by  the  butyric 
fermentation  can  also  be  explained  by  assuming  the  intermediate 
formation  of  lactic  acid,  and  its  subsequent  transformation  into 
formic  acid  and  acetaldehyde.  Condensation  of  acetaldehyde  pro- 
duces aldol,  which  yields  butyric  acid  by  transposition  of  H  and  OH : 

ch,.cho+ch,.cho-ch,-choh.ch,.cho-k:h,.ch,.ch,-cooh. 

Aldol  Butyric  acid 

2.  Lcevulose  (d-fnuUcse  or  fruit-sugar)  is  present  along  with 
dextrose  in  most  sweet  fruits.  It  is  a  constituent  of  invert-sugar 
(217),  and  of  honey,  which  is  chiefly  a  natural  invert-sugar.  When 
hydrolyzed,  irvulin,  a  polyose  contained  in  dahlia-tubers,  yields  only 
Iffivulose,  just  as  starch  yields  dextrose.  Laevulose  crystallizes 
with  difficulty,  being  readily  soluble  in  water,  although  less  so  than 
dextrose.     It  is  laevo-rotatory,  and  can  be  fermenteil. 

LaeN'ulose  is  a  type  of  the  ketoses,  but  few^  of  which  are  known. 
Its  formula,  CH20H.(CHOH)3.CO.CH20H,  is  inferred  from  the 
following  considerations.  First,  when  oxidized  with  mercuric 
oxide  in  pre^sence  of  l)aryta-water,  it  is  converted  into  glycollic 
acid,  CHaOH'COOH,  and  trihydroxyglutaric  acid, 

COOH.(rHOH)3.(X)OH. 

Since  oxidation  takes  place  in  the  carbonyl-group,  the  production 
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of  these  acids  necessitates  the  adoption  of  this  constitutional 
formula.  Second,  application  of  the  cyanohydrin-synthesis  to  a 
compound  of  this  constitution  would  yield  a  heptonic  acid  with 

the  formula 

CH20H.(CHOH)3-C(OH).CH20H. 


COOH 

That  the  heptonic  acid  obtained  from  Isevulose  has  this  consti- 
tution, is  proved  by  heating  it  at  a  high  temperature  with 
hydriodic  acid,  whereby  all  the  hydroxyl-groups  are  replaced  by 
hydrogen,  and  a  heptylic  acid  is  formed.  This  acid  is  identical 
with  the  synthetic  methyl-n-butylacetic  acid  (251, 2), 

CH3  •  (0112)3  •  CH  •  CH3 

;ooH  ' 


i 


The  osazone  of  Isevulose  is  identical  with  that  of  dextrose.    A 
comparison  of  the  formula  of  dextrose, 

CH20H.(CHOH)3-CHOH.Cq, 

with  that  of  tevulose,  CH20H-(CHOH)3-CO-CH20H,  shows  that 
the  two  osazones  can  only  be  identical  if  the  a-C-atom  of  dextrose, 
and  the  terminal  C-atom  of  tevulose,  respectively  unite,  after  for- 
mation of  the  hydrazone,  with  the  second  phenylhydrazine-residue: 
that  is,  when  in  both  cases  this  reaction  takes  place  at  a  C-atom 
directly  linked  to  a  carbonyl-group.  For  this  reason,  it  is  assumed 
that  the  formation  of  an  osazone  always  results  in  the  union 
of  two  phenylhydrazine-residues  with  neighbouring  C-atoms. 
d-Glucosazone,  or  d^frudosazoncj  has  therefore  the  constitution 

CH2OH 
(CH0H)3 
(S=N.NH.CttH5 
C=N.NH.C6H5 

• 

H 

When  osazones  are  carefully  wanned  with  hydrochloric  acid,  two 
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molecules  of  phenylhydrazine  are  eliminated,  with  fonnation  of  com- 
pounds, osones,  contiuning  two  carbonyl-groups.  For  example, 
d-glucosazone  yields  drglucoaone, 

CH/)H.(CH0H),.C0.c5. 

The  osones  can  be  reduced  by  treatment  with  zinc-dust  and  acetic 
acid,  and  it  is  found  that  addition  of  hydrogen  always  takes  place 
at  the  terminal  Oatom.    d-Glucosone  yields  Isevulose, 

CH^H .  (CHOH )» •  CO .  CH/)H. 

The  reaction  affords  a  means  of  converting  aldoses  into  ketoses: 

Aldose  — ►  Osazone  — ►  Osone  — ►  Ketose. 

Inversely,  an  aldose  can  be  obtained  from  a  ketose.  On  reduction, 
the  latter  yields  a  hexahydric  alcohol,  which  is  converted  by  oxida- 
tion into  a  monobasic  hexonic  acid.  This  substance  loses  water, 
yielding  the  corresponding  lactone,  which  on  reduction  gives  the 
aldose : 

Ketose  — ►  Hexahydric  Alcohol  — ►  Hexonic  Acid  — ►  Lactone  -^  Aldose. 


3.  d'Mannojse  is  an  aldose,  and  is  present  as  a  polyose  in  the 
vegetable-ivory  nut:  it  is  also  obtained  by  the  careful  oxidation 
of  the  hexahydric  alcohol  mannitol,  found  in  several  plants. 
d-Mannose,  a  hard,  amorphous,  hygroscopic  substance,  can  be  readily 
fermented,  and  is  very  soluble  in  water.  It  yields  a  characteristic 
hydrazone  which  melts  at  195*^-200®,  and,  unlike  the  hydrazones 
of  the  other  monoses,  dissolves  with  difficulty  in  water.  On  oxi- 
dation, d-mannose  is  first  converted  into  the  monobasic  d-mannonie 
acid,  CH20H-  (CH0H)4-C00H,  and  then  into  the  dibasic  d-manno^ 
saccharic  acid,  C00H.(CH0H)4-C00H.  It  yields  dextrose  by 
a  method  generally  applicable  to  the  conversion  of  aldoses  into 
their  stereoisomerides.  For  this  purpose,  it  is  first  converted  into 
f/-mannonic  acid.  On  boiling  the  solution  of  this  substance  in 
quinoHne  (463),  it  is  partly  transformed  into  the  stereoisomeric 
rf-gluconic  acid,  the  lactone  of  which  can  be  reduced  to  dextrose. 
Inversely,  rf-gluconic  acid  is  partly  changed  into  d-mannonic  acid, 
by  boiling  its  quinoline  solution,  so  that  dextrose  can  thus  be  con- 
verted into  d-mannose. 
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Mannonic  acid  is  one  of  the  intermediate  products  in  Emil 
Fuchkr's  synthesis  of  dextrose.  He  converted  glyceraldehyde  into 
acro6e  (ao7,  4),  and  this  into  t-mannitol,  by  reduction  with  sodium- 
amalgam.  On  oxidation,  t-mannitol  yields  first  i-mannose,  and  then 
i-mannonic  acid,  which  can  be  resolved,  by  means  of  its  strychnine 
salt,  into  its  optically  active  modifications.  When  the  d-manhonic 
acid  thus  obtained  is  heated  with  pyridine,  it  is  converted  into 
(f-gluconic  acid,  the  lactone  of  which,  on  reduction  with  sodium- 
amalgam,  yields  dextrose. 

The  stereoisomerism  of  d-mannose  and  dextrose,  as  well  as  of 
d-mannonic  acid  and  cl-gluconic  acid,  is  occasioned  only  by  different 
grouping  round  the  a-C-atom,  since  the  osazone  of  d-mannose  is 
identical  with  that  of  dextrose.    As  this  has  the  constitution 

a    H 
CH2OH.CHOH.CHOH.CHOH.C— C^N.NH.CeHs, 


N.NH.CeHs 
these  osazones  can  only  be  identical  when  the  residue 

CH20H.(CHOH)2-CHOH— 

in  d-mannose  and  dextrose  is  also  identical:  their  stereoisomerism 
can  then  only  result  from  a  difference  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
gi\>up8  linked  to  the  a-C-atom. 

So  far  as  the  transformations  of  the  monobasic  hexonic  acids 
when  boiled  with  quinoline  or  pyridine  have  been  studied,  it  has 
always  been  foimd  that  the  alteration  takes  place,  as  in  the  above 
instance,  at  only  one  C-atom,  and  this  the  one  adjoining  the  alde- 
hydo-group,  the  a-C-atom. 

Very  remarkable  is  the  conversion  into  each  other,  discovered  by 
liOnRV  i)E  Bruyn,  of  dextrose,  la^vulose,  and  mannose,  under  the 
influence  of  very  dilute  alkalis.  Their  rotatory  |)ower  is  considerably 
rt»duccd  thereby:  each  of  these  hexoses  forms  both  the  others,  and 
the  one  originally  present  is  not  completely  converted.  An  e<{uiHb- 
rium  is  thus  established  which  may  be  represented  by  the  scheme 

Dextrose  ^  Lapvulose  ^  Mannose. 

That  lirvulose  is  actually  an  intermediate  product  of  this  transforma- 
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tion,  is  shown  by  the  behaviour  of  the  dextro-rotatory  solution  of 
mannosc,  which,  owing  to  the  formation  of  laevulose,  first  develops 
Isevo-rotation,  which  gradually  decreases  as  the  dextro-rotatory  dex- 
trose is  produced. 

4.  d-Galactose  can  be  obtained  by  the  hydrolysis  of  lactose,  or 
by  the  oxidation  of  the  hexahydric  alcohol  dtJciiol,  which  occurs  in 
certain  plants.  rf-Galactose  is  crystalline,  melting  at  168°;  it  is 
strongly  dextro-rotatory,  is  capable  of  undergoing  fermentation, 
and  exhibits  mutarotation.  Galactose  is  proved  to  be  an  aldose 
by  its  conversion,  on  oxidation,  into  the  monobasic  d-galactonic 
acid,  C6H12O7.  Further  oxidation  yields  the  sparingly  soluble 
dibasic  mucic  acid,  C00H-(CH0H)4-C(X)H,  which  is  optically  in- 
active, and  cannot  be  resolved  into  optically  active  components: 
its  formation  serves  as  a  test  for  c?-galactose.  This  is  carried  out 
by  oxidizing  the  hexose  under  examination  with  nitric  acid. 

Their  conversion  into  Itpvulic  acid  (252),  on  treatment  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  constitutes  a  general  reaction  for  the  hexoses. 
Bro^^^l,  amorphous  masses,  known  as  humic  substances ,  are  pro- 
duced at  the  same  time.  Lsevulic  acid  can  be  identified  by 
means  of  its  silver  salt,  which  dissolves  with  difficulty,  and  yields 
characteristic  cr>'stals. 

The  identification  of  the  constituents  of  a  mixture  of  monoses 
can  often  be  readily  effected  by  the  aid  of  phenylhydrazine  and 
its  substitution-products  (344),  the  tendency  of  each  monose  to 
form  a  phenylhydrazone  or  osazone  depending  on  the  particular 
hydrazine-derivative  employed.  Thus,  from  a  solution  containing 
arabinose  and  dextrose  unsymmetrical  methylphenylhydrazine, 
C6H5N(CH3)-NH2,  dissolved  in  acetic  acid  precipitates  arabinose- 
methylphenylhydrazone.  If  this  is  filt€red  off  and  the  liquid 
warmed  after  addition  of  an  acetic-acid  solution  of  phenylhydra- 
zine, phenylglucososazone  crystallizes  out. 

Heptoses,  Octoses,  and  Nonoses. 

210.  These  substances  are  not  natural  products,  but  can  bo 
built  up  from  thohoxost^sbythocyanohydrin-synthesis:  for  example, 
mannose  yields  mannoheptose,  mann<M)ciose ,  and  mannononose. 
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Stereochemistry  of  the  Monoses. 

2ZZ.  It  was  stated  (206)  that  all  the  aldohexoses  and  aldopen- 
toses  have  the  same  structure,  and  that,  in  consequence,  their  isomer- 
ism must  be  stereoisomerism.  Although  it  would  be  beyond  the 
scope  of  this  book  to  deduce  the  configuration  of  all  the  pentoses  and 
hexoses  mentioned  here,  it  is  desirable  to  indicate  how  this  is  deter- 
mined for  such  compounds;  that  is,  for  those  containing  several 
asymmetric  carbon  atoms  in  the  molecule. 

It  was  mentioned  (191)  that  the  presence  of  two  dissimilar  asym- 
metric C-atoms  in  a  molecule  causes  the  existence  of  a  greater  num- 
ber of  stereoisomerides  than  that  of  two  similar  asymmetric  C-atoms. 
It  will  be  seen  from  a  projection-formula  that  the  principle  applies  to 
a  greater  number  of  asymmetric  C-atoms  in  the  molecule.  The 
projection-formuke  for  two  aldopentoses, 

CH2OH  CH2OH 


HO- 

Ha 

HO- 


H 
H 
H 


and 


H- 
H- 
H- 


•H 


OH 

OH, 

OH 


U 


H 


0  0 

cannot  be  made  to  coincide  by  rotation  in  tho  plane  of  the  paper 
(191):  the  aldopentoses,  therefore,  are  not  identical.  The  corre- 
q;x>nding  trihydroxyglutaric  acids 

COOH 


Ha 

HO- 

Ha 


H 

H 

H 

CX)OH 


and 


H- 
H- 
H- 


COOH 

OH 

OH 

OH 


COOH 


are,  however,  identical,  since  their  projection-formulae  can  he  made 
to  coincide.  In  these  compounds  the  asymmetric  C-atoms  1  and  3 
are  similar,  while  in  the  pentoses  they  are  dissimilar. 

Assuming  that  the  determination  of  the  configuration  of  a  tri- 
hydroxyglutaric  acid  is  possible,  and  that  it  leads  to  the  projection- 
formula  given  above,  it  follows  that  tho  pentose  from  which  this  acid 
is  obtained  by  oxidation  must  have  one  of  the  above  configurations, 
and  that  all  others  are  excluded.  It  thus  only  remains  to  distinguish 
between  these  two  configurations. 

In  order  to  determine  the  stereochemical  structure  of  a  pentose, 
it  is,  therefore,  first  necessar>'  to  determine  that  of  the  corresponding 
trihydroxyglutaric  acid.  The  optical  Ix'haviour  of  those  acids  affords 
a  means  of  dotormining  thoir  stiToochomioal  structure.  Xyl«)se, 
which  is  optically  active,  is  converted  by  oxidation  into  an  opticiitly 
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H- 
H- 
H- 


inactive  trihydroxyglutaric  acid  which  melts  at  152°.  Since  an 
optically  inactive  substance  is  here  obtained  from  an  optically  active 
one,  not  from  a  racemic  compound,  the  inactivity  must  be  due  to 
intramolecular  compensation,  a  fact  which  must  find  expression  in 
the  configuration  allotted  to  this  particular  trihydroxyglutaric  acid. 
The  projection-formula  of  a  compound  which  is  optically  inactive  on 
account  of  intramolecular  compensation  must  fulfil  this  condition: 
itself  and  its  mirror-image  must  be  capable  of  being  made  to  coincide 
by  rotation  in  the  plane  of  the  paper;  that  is,  itself  and  its  mirror- 
image  must  be  identical.  For,  if  it  were  otherwise,  two  enantio- 
morphous  configurations — the  formula  and  its  mirror-image — would 
be  possible,  while  for  intramolecular  compensation  only  one  con- 
figuration is  possible. 

The  above  reasoning  may  be  applied  to  the  determination  of  the 
stereochemical  structure  of  arabinose.  Eight  stereoisomeric  for- 
mula; are  possible  for  a  pentose,  but,  by  arranging  these  in  pairs  of 
mirror-images,  and  taking  one  of  each  pair,  four  different  types  are 
obtained: 


CH2OH 
—OH 
—OH 
—OH 


H- 

H — 

HO — 


CHjOH 
—OH 


.H 
O 


OK 
H 


H 

Ha 
Ha 


CHjOH 
—OH 


I. 


O 


II. 


— H 
— H 
H 
O 

III. 


H- 

Ha 

H- 


CHjOH 
—OH 
— H   . 
—OH 


C 


"^0 
IV. 


The  mirror-image  of  I.  is  represented  on  p.  272. 

Arabinose  is  converted  by  oxidation  into  an  optically  active  tri- 
hydroxyglutaric acid.  This  excludes  the  trihydroxyglutaric  acids 
which  could  be  obtained  from  types  I.  and  IV.,  since  each  of  these 
could  be  made  to  coincide  with  its  mirror-image,  and  thus  would  be 
optically  inactive: 

COOH  COOH 


I. 


H 
H 
H 


OH 
OH 
OH 


identical  with  its 
mirror-image, 


Ha 
Ha 
Ha 


COOH 
COOH 


-H 
-H. 
-H 


COOH 
COOH 


IV. 


H 

HO 

H 


■OH 

-H 

-OH 


identical  with  its 
mirror-image, 


Ha 

H 
HO- 


-H 

OH. 

H 


COOH 


COOH 
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The  fact  that  by  the  aid  of  the  cyanohydrin-synthesis  arabinose 

can  be  converted  into  a  mixture  of  dextrose  and  mannose,  which  on 

oxidation  jrields  the  optically  active  saccharic  acid  and  mannosac- 

charic  acid,  enables  a  choice  between  types  II.  and  III.  to  be  made. 

H  H 

Since  in  thecyanohydrin-synthesisonly  the  group  Cq  inCHOH-Cj^ 

is  altered,  the  configuration  of  the  rest  of  the  C-atoms  remaining 
unchanged,  saccharic  acid  and  mannosaccharic  acid  must  have  tha 
stereochemical  structure 


COOH 


(X)OH 


H- 
H- 

Ha 


OH 
OH 
-H 
H 


or 


H- 

H- 

HO 

H 


COOH 


OH 
OH 
-H 
OH 


COOH 


if  arabinose  is  represented  by  formula  II.  Neither  of  these  can  be 
made  to  coincide  with  its  mirror-image,  so  that  formula  II.  is  assumed 
to  represent  arabinose.  Formula  III.  is  excluded,  since  otherwise 
one  of  the  acids  mentioned  above  must  have  the  stereochemical 
constitution 

COOH 


H 

Ha 
Ha 

H- 


OH 
H  , 
-H 
OH 


COOH 

which  is  identical  with  its  mirror-image :  one  of  the  acids  would  then 
be  optically  inactive,  which  is  not  the  case. 

Arabinose  has,  therefore,  a  formula  of  the  type  II.,  but  it  is  still 
uncertain  whether  it  should  be  represented  by  the  formula  given 
above,  or  by  its  mirror-image. 

n.  DIOSES. 

212.  Numerous  dioses  (or  biases)  are  known,  which  are  almost 
exclusively  derived  from  hexoses,  and  therefore  have  the  formula 

C12H22O11  =  2C6H1 2O6 — H2O. 

No  dioses  arc  known  which  can  be  decomposed  into  a  pentose 
and  a  hexoso:  on  hydn)lysLs,  some  of  the  hexodioses  yield  two 
different  inonoses.  and  some  only  one. 
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The  hydrolysis  can  be  effected  not  only  by  boiling  with  dilute 
acids,  but  also  by  the  action  of  enzymes  (219.)  On  account  of  the 
readiness  with  which  decomposition  with  water  takes  place,  it  is 
assumed  that  the  monoses  from  which  a  diose  is  formed  are  not 
linked  together  through  the  carbon  atoms,  but  through  one  or 
more  oxygen  atoms. 

Hitherto,  all  attempts  to  synthesize  natural  dioses  have  failed. 

Emil  Fischer  has,  however,  isolated  a  diose,  laolaciose,  from  a 
mixture  of  dextrose  and  galactose:  this  was  treated  with  an  enzyme 
called  lactase^  present  in  kephir-^anules. 

Fischer  has  also  prepared  artificial  dioses  synthetically  from 
monoses,  such  as  dextrose.  On  treatment  with  acetyl  chloride, 
these  substances  yield  acetochloro-compounds  with  four  acetyl- 
groups,  the  fifth  hydroxy  1-group  of  the  monose  being  replaced 
by  a  Cl-atom.  The  formula  of  these  acetochloro-compounds  is 
CfiHjOCUOCaHjO)^.  They  are  converted  by  a  monose  and  sodium 
alkoxide  into  tetra-acetyl-derivatives  of  dioses,  from  which  the 
acetyl-groups  can  be  eliminated  by  means  of  sodium  hydroxide,  and 
the  free  dioses  then  isolated  as  osazones.  Dextrose  converts  aceto- 
chlorogala(^tose  into  a  diose  probably  identical  with  melediose  (221). 

Maltose. 

213.  Maltose  in  the  crystallized  state  has  the  formulaCi2H220ii 
-r  H2O,  and  can  be  prepared  from  starch  by  the  action  of  diastase 
(47).  It  is  an  important  intermediate  product  in  the  industrial 
production  of  alcohol. 

Maltose  crystallizes  in  small,  white  needles,  and  is  strongly 
dextro-rotator\\  When  boiled  with  dilute  mineral  acids,  it  yields 
only  dextrose.  It  exhibits  all  the  characteristics  of  the  monoses: 
thus,  it  reduces  an  alkaline  copper  solution;  yields  an  osazone» 
maltomzone  (C,  2H22O1 1  -  2H2O  -  2H  -f  2(^6H5NH  •  NHj) ;  and  it 
can  l)e  oxidized  to  the  monobasic  maUobionic  add,  C12H22O12, 
which,  on  hydrolysis,  splits  up  into  dextrose  and  c?-gluconic  acid, 
CHoOH .  (CH0H)4  -COOH. 

Those  properties  show  that  maltose  contains  only  one  of  the 
two  car])onyl-group8  present  in  two  molecules  of  dextrose:  thus,  it 
forms  nn  osazone  with  two,  instead  of  four,  molecules  of  pben^ 
hvdrazine.  and  viekis  a  monobasic  instead  of  a  dibasic 
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linking  of  the  two  molecules  of  dextrose  must,  therefore,  involve 
in  the  reaction  the  carbonyl-oxygen  of  only  one  molecule.  Such  a 
linkage  between  two  monose  molecules  is  called  a  monocarbonyl- 
bond.  If  this  is  denoted  by  the  sign  < ,  and  a  free  carbonyl-group 
in  a  molecule  by  < ,  then  maltose  can  be  represented  by 

C6Hii06<O.C6Hn05<. 

Dextrose  Dextrose 

Lactose. 

214.  Lactose  (miUc-stigar)  is  present  in  milk,  and  is  prepared 
from  it. 

Whey  is  usually  employed  for  this  purpose :  it  is  the  liquid  which 
remains  after  the  cream  has  been  separated  and  the  skimmed  milk 
has  been  used  for  making  cheese.  In  these  processes  the  milk  is 
deprived  of  most  of  its  fats  and  proteins;  the  whey  contains  nearly 
all  the  lactose,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  mineral  constituents  of 
the  milk.  The  lactose  is  obtained  by  evaporation,  and  purified  by 
recrystallization. 

Lactose  crystallizes  in  well-defined,  large,  hard  crystals.  It 
has  not  such  a  sweet  taste  as  sucrose,  and  in  the  mouth  resembles 
sand,  on  account  of  the  hardness  of  its  crystals. 

On  hydrolysis,  lactose  splits  up  into  (2-galactose  and  dextrose. 
It  shows  the  reactions  of  the  monoses,  and  can  be  proved,  by  a 
method  analogous  to  that  employed  for  maltose,  to  contain  one 
free  carbonyl-group  in  the  molecule:  it  is,  therefore,  made  up  of 
dextrose  and  d-galactose,  linked  by  a  monocarbonyl-bond.  The 
free  carbonyl-group  belongs  to  the  dextrose  molecule,  since  lactose 
is  converted  by  oxidation  with  bromine-water  into  lactobionic  add^ 
which  is  converted  by  hydrolysis  into  {f-galactose  and  d-gluconic 
acid.    Lactose  is,  therefore,  represented  by 

C6Hn05<O.CBHii05<. 

</-Galactooe  Dextrose 

Sucrose. 

215.  Sucrose  {cane-sugar  or  saccharose)  is  present  in  many  plants, 
and  is  prepared  from  Rugar-l)eet  and  sugar-cane.  It  crystallizes 
well,  and  is  ver\'  soluble  in  water.     It  molts  at  160°,  and  on  cooling 
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solidifies  to  an  amorphous,  glass-like  mass,  which  after  a  consid- 
erable time  becomes  crystalline.  When  strongly  heated,  it  turns 
brown,  being  converted  into  a  substance  called  caramel.  On 
hydrolysis,  sucrose  yields  dextrose  and  laevulose  in  equal  propor- 
tions. This  mixture  is  called  invert-sugar,  and  is  laevo-rotatory, 
since  Isevulose  rotates  the  plane  of  polarization  more  to  the  left  (209) 
than  dextrose  does  to  the  right.  Sucrose  itself  is  strongly  dextro- 
rotatory, so  that  the  rotation  has  been  reversed  by  hydrolysis. 
This  is  called  inversion,  a  term  also  applied  to  the  hydn)ly8is  of 
other  dioses  and  of  polyoses.  Sucrose  does  not  show  the  reactions 
characteristic  of  the  monoses:  thus,  it  does  not  reduce  an  alkaline 
copper  solution,  is  not  turned  broAMi  by  caustic  potash,  and  does 
not  yield  an  osazone.  Hence,  it  is  evident  that  there  are  no  free 
carbonyl-groups  in  its  molecule;  it  may,  therefore,  be  concluded 
that  both  of  these  have  entered  into  reaction  in  the  union  of  the 
two  monoses.  Such  a  linking  between  two  monoses  is  called  a 
dicarbonyl-bond,  and  is  represented  by  the  sign  <0>;  so  that 
sucrose  has  the  formula 

C6H„05<0>C6H,,06. 
Dextroee  Lsvulone 

The  discovery  that  alcohols  are  able,  under  the  influence  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  to  unite  with  monoses  with  elimination  of  water, 
affords  an  insight  into  the  nature  of  the  monocarbonyl-bond  and 
the  dicarbonyl-bond.  The  substances  thus  formed  are  called  glucoa- 
idea,  since  they  are  in  many  respects  analogous  to  the  natural  glucos- 
ides,  substances  which  are  decomposed  into  a  sugar,  and  one  or  more 
compounds  of  various  kinds,  on  boiling  with  dilute  acids.  The  arti- 
ficial glucosides  are  obtained  by  the  action  of  one  molecule  of  an 
alcohol  upon  a  monose : 

C.H.aO.+CH,OH  -  C.H„0,-CH,  +  H:X). 

Methyl  giucoside 

These  compounds  were  discovered  by  Emil  Fischer,  who  has 
assigned  to  them  a  constitution  analogous  in  some  respecta  to  that 
of  the  acetals  (113,  2): 

H H 


..     HOCH3  _,  R.c<^^» 


AMehyle  Alcohol  Aretal 
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In  the  formation  of  glucoside,  only  one  molecule  of  alcohol  acts  upon 
the  aldose,  so  that  one  of  the  hydroxyl-groups  of  the  latter  plays  the 
part  of  a  second  alcohol  molecule: 


CH,OH 
CHOH 
yCHOE 
iSCHOI? 
aCHOH 


C[0        -HH 


OCR, 


CHaOH 

CHOH 

rCHO — 


/9CH0H 
oCHOH 


C-OCH, 
H 


The  grounds  for  the  assumption  of  this  constitution  are:  first,  these 
glucosides  are  readily  resolved  into  their  components,  which  argues 
agunst  the  existence  of  a  carbon  bond  between  the  latter;  second, 
the  hydroxy  1  of  the  r-C-atom  is  assumed  to  be  the  one  which  reacts, 
since  other  compounds  containing  the  group  — CHOH 'CO —  do  not 
yield  glucosides;  the  a-hydroxyl-group,  therefore,  does  not  react. 
The  r-hydroxyl,  being  attached  to  the  fourth  C-atom  of  the  chain^ 
is,  moreover,  the  most  likely  to  enter  into  reaction,  since  a  number 
of  instances  of  similar  behaviour  are  known,  such  as  that  of  the  acids 
yielding  lactones  ( 1 87 ). 

The  combination  of  two  monoscs  with  elimination  of  one  mole- 
cule of  water  may  be  represented  as  being  analogous  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a  glucoside  from  an  alcohol  and  a  monose.  Maltose  and  lactose, 
which  are  united  by  a  monocarbonyl-bond  and  contain  one  free 
carbonyl-group,  are  combined  thus: 


CH.OH 
CHOH 


rCHOH 


^HOH 
oTHOH 

C([) 
H 


+  H 


,H 
O 


(CHOH), 
OCH, 


CH,OH 
CHOH 

^0 

CHO^ 
H2O+CHOH 
CHOH 

• 

(CHOH),. 
CH, 

H 


By  analogy  the  constitution  of  sucrose,  in  which  Isvulose  and  dex- 
trose arc  united  by  a  dicarbonyl-bond,  will  be 
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CH,OH  CH,OH 

CHOH         iCHO- 


CHO--,        aCHOH 

CHOH 

CHOH 

C==- 


rCHOH 
•0  aCH^H 


H 

Sucrose  forms  compounds  with  bases,  called  saccharates: 
among  them  are  Ci2H220n-CaO -21120  and  Ci2H220ii-2CaO, 
which  are  readily  soluble  in  water.  When  the  solution  is  boiled, 
the  nearly  insoluble  tricalcium  saccharate  Ci2H220ii-3CaO-3H20 
is  precipitated. 

Manufacture  of  Sucrose  from  Sugar-beet. 

2 1 6.  Sucrose  is  present  in  solution  in  the  cell-fluid  of  the  sugar- 
beet.  The  cell-walls  are  lined  with  a  thin,  continuous  layer  of 
protoplasm,  constituting  a  semi-permeable  membrane,  which  pre- 
vents the  diffusion  of  the  sugar  from  the  cells  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures. When  placed  in  water  at  80*^-90*^,  the  protoplasm  is  killed, 
coagulates,  and  develops  minute  ruptiu"es,  through  which  the  cell- 
fluid  can  diffuse.  The  process  is  facilitated  by  cutting  up  the  beet 
into  pieces  2  to  3  mm.  in  thickness.  In  order  to  make  the  diffu- 
sion-process as  complete  as  possible  with  a  minimum  amount  of 
water,  the  slices  are  placed  in  vats  through  which  water  circulates 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  nearly  exhausted  material  is  acted  on 
by  fresh  water,  while  that  which  is  only  partly  exhausted  comes 
into  contact  with  the  solution  already  obtained,  so  that  the  material 
richest  in  sugar  is  treated  with  the  strongest  extract,  and  vice  versa 
(principle  of  the  counter-current).  The  solution  obtained  contains 
12-15  per  cent,  of  sugar,  which  is  about  the  proportion  contained  in 
the  beet  itself. 

Slaked  lime  is  added  to  this  solution,  whereby  a  double  object 
is  attained.  First,  the  free  acids  in  the  juice,  such  as  oxalic  acid 
and  citric  acid,  are  precipitated,  along  with  the  phosphates:  their 
removal  is  necessary,  since  on  concentrating  the  solution  they 
would  cause  inversion.  Second,  proteins  and  colouring  mat- 
ters  are   precipitated   from   the   solution.     To   accomplish   these 
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objects,  it  is  necessary  U)  add  an  excess  of  lime,  part  of  which  goes 
into  solution  as  saccharate.  The  saccharate  is  then  decomposed 
by  B  currenl  of  carbon  dioxide,  care  being  taken  to  leave  the  liquid 
faintly  alkaline.  The  precipitate  is  separated  by  a  jilter-press, 
and  the  filtrate  concentrated.  To  obtain  the  maximum  yield  of 
sugar,  the  concentration  must  take  place  at  a  low  temperature. 
This  is  attained  by  the  use  of  vacuum-pans,  in  which  the  sugar- 
solution  boils  under  diminished  pressure.  The  first  product  of  the 
concentration  is  a  thick  syrup,  more  strongly  alkaline  than  the 
original  solution.  Calcium  carbonate  is  precipitated  by  repeated 
treatment  with  carbon  dioxide  until  the  thick  syrup  is  almost 
neutral.  After  hltration,  the  syrup  is  concentrated  until  crystals 
of  sugar  b^in  to  separate.  It  is  then  allowed  to  cool,  when  more 
crystals  are  obtained,  mixed  with  a  syrupy  liquid,  which  is  removed 
in  a  centrifugal  machine.  This  syrup  is  further  crystallized  by 
slow  agitation  with  a  stirring  apparatus,  and  the  crystals  are  again 
separated  by  means  of  the  centrifugal  machine.  The  residual 
syrup  (molasses)  is  worked  up  in  the  preparation  of  alcohol. 

The  sugar  thus  prepared  is  not  pure:  it  is  brown,  and  contams 
a  certain  amount  of  syrup.  The  crude  product  is  purified  by  dis- 
solving it,  decolourizing  with  animal-charcoal,  and  concentrating 
in  vacuum-pans. 


Quantitative  EstimatioQ  of  Sucrose. 

217.  The  great  practical  importance  of  sucrose  makes  it  de- 
sirable to  have  a  quick  and  accurate  method  of  estimating  It 
quantitatively.  This  is  efTected  almost  exclusively  by  examinin;; 
its  aqueous  solution  with  the  polarimeter  (27,  2).  Since  sucrose 
is  strongly  dextro-rotatory  ([a]o= -t-Se-S"),  a  small  quantity 
produces  an  appreciable  amount  of  rotation,  which,  moreover,  is 
almost  independent  of  the  temperature,  and  for  practical  purposes 
may  be  considered  as  proportional  to  the  concentration.  It  is 
obvious  that  this  method  will  only  yield  accurate  results  when 
no  other  optically  active  substances  are  presenl  in  the  solution. 
It  such  substances  are  present,  either  they  must  be  removed,  or 
their  effect  taken  into  account.  The  former  method  is  adopted  in 
ths  determination  of  the  amount  of  sugar  in  t>eet.     The  sample  is 
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grated  with  a  fine  rasp  to  destroy  the  cell-walls,  and  a  weighed 
quantity  is  made  up  to  a  certain  volume  with  cold  water,  which 
dissolves  not  only  the  sucrose,  but  also  optically  active  proteins. 
The  latter  are  precipitated  with  lead  acetate,  filtered  off,*  and  the 
amount  of  rotation  observed. 

When  another  sugar  is  present  in  the  solution  along  with  the 
sucrose,  it  is  necessary  to  proceed  by  the  second  method.  Suppose 
dextrose  is  the  other  sugar  present.  The  rotatory  power  of  the 
solution,  which  will  be  dextro-rotatory,  is  first  determined.  If  it 
be  now  inverted,  the  solution  will  either  diminish  in  dextro-rota- 
tion,  or  will  become  tevo-rotatory,  since  invert-sugar  is  laevo- 
rotatory.  The  rotatory  power  of  an  invert-sugar  solution  obtained 
from  a  sucrose  solution  of  given  strength  being  known,  these  two 
observations  furnish  the  data  by  which  the  percentage  of  dextrose 
in  cane-sugar  or  beet-sugar  can  be  calculated. 

Velocity  of  Inversion  of  Sucrose. 

2i8.  The  equation  for  unimolecular  reactions  (loi)  may  be 
applied  to  the  inversion  of  a  dilute  solution  of  sucrose.  If  the 
original  amount  of  the  latter  present  was  p,  and  after  a  certain 
time  the  quantity  x  has  been  inverted,  then  the  velocity  8  in  the 
fraction  of  time  immediately  following  can  be  expressed  by  the 
equation 

in  which  i  is  a  constant.  The  inversion  can  be  effected  by  means 
of  different  acids  of  the  same  molecular  concentration:  the 
velocity  of  the  reaction  is  dependent  upon  the  nature  of  the  acid 
employed,  so  that  different  values  are  obtained  for  the  velocity- 
constant  k.  When  the  values  of  this  constant  and  of  the  electrolytic 
dissociation-constant  for  these  acids  are  compared,  they  are  found 
to  be  proportional  to  one  another.  An  acid  which  is  ionized  strongly 
effects  inversion  much  more  rapidly  than  one  but  slightly  ionized, 
from  which  it  follows  that  only  the  ionized  part  of  the  acid  exer- 
cises an  inverting  influence.  Since  only  the  hydrogen  ion  is  com- 
mon to  all  acids,  it  must  be  concluded  that  inversion  is  the  result  of 
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the  catalytic  action  of  the  kydrogen  inns.  Inversely,  the  concentra- 
tion  of  the  hydrogen  ion  in  the  solutions  of  acid  salts,  for  example, 
may  be  determined  by  measuring  the  velocity  of  inversion. 

For  an  inversion  effected  bj'  the  action  of  an  enzyme,  ttie  equa- 
tion does  not  hold.  This  is  explained  by  Ihe  fact  lliat  the  reaetiviiy 
of  an  enzyme  depends  on  both  the  concentration  of  the  sucrose  and 
that  of  its  own  inversion-products,  whereas  the  invert'mg  power  of 
an  acid  ia  independent  of  the  concentration  of  the  latter. 


Fermentation  and  the  Action  of  Enzymes. 

219.  The  alcoholic  fermentation  of  liquids  is  one  of  the  longest 
known  reactions.  During  the  nineteenth  century  a  numl>er  of 
other  reactions  were  identified  as  fermentation -processes,  such  as 
the  lactic  fermentation  and  butyric  fermentation  of  sugar,  putre- 
factive fermentation,  and  others.  Fermentation -processes  include 
a  number  of  reactions  which  take  place  slowly  and  at  ordinary 
temperatures:  they  are  usually  attended  by  the  evolution  of  a  gas 
and  of  heat,  and  depend  upon  the  action  of  micro-organisms,  such 
as  yeast-cells,  bacteria,  and  acUizomycetes. 

The  part  played  by  these  micro-organisms  in  fermentation- 
processes  has  been  the  subject  of  much  diversity  of  opinion.  Liehkj 
thought  that  yeast  contained  certain  easily  decomposed  ferments, 
and  that  it  was  their  decomposition  which,  as  it  were,  induced  the 
fermentation  of  the  substance.  P.\3teur.  however,  after  a  seri«s 
of  brilliant  researches,  became  convinced  that  fermentation  can 
only  be  brought  about  by  living  yeast-cells,  and  that  the  process 
is,  therefore,  a  ph3^iological  phenomenon;  that  is,  a  complicated 
biological  function  of  these  cells.  Thus,  he  ci>ncluded  that  there 
could  be  no  fermentation  without  living  veaatH^ells,  a  theory  which 
was  universally  accepted,  Liebio's  supposition  that  the  part  played 
by  the  cells  is  only  a  secondary  one  being  abandoned. 

In  accordance  with  Pastf.dr's  theory,  the  process  of  fermenta- 
tion is  inseparable  from  the  presence  and  propagation  of  yeast- 
cells.  If  it  were  found  possible  to  bring  al)Out  fermentation  with- 
out their  presence,  his  iheorj-  woukf  fall  to  the  gniuad.  Eduaro 
BucHNER  has  effected  this.  He  triturated  fresh  yeast  with  sand, 
vhereby  the  cell-walls  were  destmyed.     The  dough-like  mass  was 
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submitted  to  great  pressure,  which  expressed  a  liquid  (German, 
Presssaft):  this  expressed  yeast-juice  was  separated  by  filtration 
from  the  cells  still  floating  in  it.  Buchner  proved  in  various  ways 
that  this  yeast-jnice  contains  neither  living  cells  nor  living  proto- 
plasm: for  instance,  the  yeast  may  be  first  killed  by  the  action  of 
acetone;  the  extract  from  it  can  nevertheless  set  up  active  fermen- 
tation in  a  solution  of  sugar  similarly  to  that  obtained  from  living 
yeast.  The  fermentation  is  caused  by  a  dissolved  substance,  which, 
on  account  of  its  properties,  such  as  coagulation  on  warming,  must 
be  classed  with  proteins:  it  is  a  kind  of  enzyme,  to  which  Buchner 
has  given  the  name  zymase.  The  yeast-cells  only  have  the  func- 
tion of  producing  zymase. 

Buchner  has  proved  by  analogous  methods  that  other  fermen- 
tation-processes, such  as  the  lactic  fermentation  and  acetic  fermen- 
tation, are  not  caused  by  the  bacilli  themselves,  but  by  the  enzyme 
they  contain. 

The  chemical  structure  of  the  enzymes  is  stilt  wholly  unknown. 
Most  of  them  have  not  been  obtained  in  the  pure  state.  Their 
power  of  decomposing  compounds  is  also  not  understood.  Hither- 
to, only  small  insight  has  been  obtained  into  the  conditions  upon 
which  their  action  depends. 

First,  the  enzymes  only  act  at  the  ordinary,  or  at  a  slightly 
elevated,  temperature:  below  the  freezing-point  their  activity  is 
suspended,  but  returns  at  the  ordinary  temperature:  on  heating, 
they  are  decomposed.  Second,  they  are  sometimes  rendered  in- 
active empoisoned")  by  the  presence  of  small  quantities  of  certain 
substances,  such  as  hydrocyanic  acid.  Third,  it  is  very  remark- 
able that  a  given  enzyme  can  only  produce  changes  in  a  few  sub- 
stances, and  has  no  action  on  other  similar  compounds.  Thus,  of 
the  different  monoses  containing  two  to  nine  C-atoms,  only  the 
trioses,  hexoses,  and  nonoses  undergo  the  alcoholic  fermentation: 
in  fact,  these  are  the  only  monoses  which,  according  to  their  formula, 
can  be  readily  converted  into  CO2  and  C2H5OH;  for  instance, 

CaH^Oa^CjHsOH-fCOs. 

Only  the  monoses  are  capable  of  being  fermented  by  enzymes: 
dioses  must  first  be  converted  into  monoses.  Yeast  contains  an 
enzyme,  invertase,  which  first  decomposes  sucrose  into  a  mixture 
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of  Wvulose  and  dextrose.  This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  certain 
varieties  of  yeast,  which  do  not  contain  invertase.  are  incapable  of 
fermenting  sucrose:  thus,  Schisosaecharomi/ces  oclosporus,  discov- 
ered by  Beverinck,  can  ferment  maltose,  but  not  sucrose.  This 
variety  of  ypAst  contains  no  invertase,  but  only  maltase,  the 
enzyme  by  which  maltose  is  hydrolyzed. 

The  aptitude  for  decomposition  by  enzymes,  possessed  by  the 
roonoses.  has  been  proved  by  Emil  Fischer  to  be  intimately  con- 
nected with  their  stereochemical  configuration.  The  three  natunilly 
occurring  sugars,  dextrose,  d-mannose,  and  lievulose.  are  capable  of 
undergoing  fermenlalion.  and  there  is  a  great  similarity  in  their 
configurations,  since  they  differ  only  in  the  grouping  round  two 
C-atoms: 
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d-Galactose,  which  is  also  a  natural  product,  has  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent configuration,  and  is  either  moro  slowly  fermented  by  certain 
varieties  of  yeast,  or  not  at  all.  The  mirror-images  uf  these  cum- 
pomids,  /-glucose,  etc.,  are  not  capable  of  undergoing  fermentation. 

The  cause  of  these  phenomena  ia  probably  the  asymmetric  struc- 
ture of  the  enzyme  molecule  Although  these  substances  have  not 
been  obtained  in  the  pure  slate,  their  great  resemblance  to  the  pro- 
teins, and  the  probability  of  their  formation  from  them,  render 
their  optical  activity  undoubted :  that  is,  they  are  to  be  looked  upon 
as  built  up  of  asymmetric  molecules.  This  has  led  to  the  h>*pothesis 
that  there  must  be  a  similarity  in  molecular  configuration  between 
the  enzymes  and  the  substances  which  they  decompose;  and  that 
when  thb  similarity  is  wanting,  no  reaction  can  take  place.  Emil 
FiscHKR  appropriately  compares  this  resemblnncc  in  structure  to 
that  necessary  between  a  lock  and  a  key,  in  order  that  the  latter 
may  pass  the  lock. 

The  application  of  these  views  to  the  chemical  processes  which 
go  on  in  the  more  highly  developed  organisms  leads  to  the  concep- 
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tion  that  generally  in  reactions  in  which  proteins  take  part,  as  is 
undoubtedly  the  case  in  the  protoplasm,  the  configuration  of  the 
molecule  has  the  same  importance  as  its  structure.  Various  phe- 
nomena may  be  thus  explained:  the  sweet  taste  possessed  by  one 
of  the  optically  active  asparagines,  and  the  absence  of  taste  in  the 
other;  the  different  amounts  to  which  the  three  stereoisomeric 
tartaric  acids  are  oxidized  in  the  body  of  a  dog  fed  with  them;  the 
fact  that,  on  subcutaneous  injection  of  a  rabbit  with  Z-arabinose  or 
fl?-arabinose,  of  the  first  only  7  per  cent.,  of  the  latter  36  per  cent., 
is  excreted  from  the  body  unchanged  in  the  urine;  and  so  on. 


ic  Sjrnthesis. 

220.  Laboratory-s3nitheses  effected  with  optically  inactive 
material  always  yield  inactive  compounds:  plants  employ  such 
inactive  material  as  carbon  dioxide  and  water  for  the  synthesis 
^f  dextro-rotatory  dextrose  and  numerous  other  optically  active 
compounds.  They  also  produce  optically  active  nitrogenous 
compounds,  such  as  proteins  and  alkaloids,  although  the  nitrogen 
reacts  either  in  the  free  state  or  as  nitric  acid.  Two  problems 
present  themselves  for  solution: 

1.  The  mode  of  formation  of  the  first  optically  active  substance 
from  inactive  material. 

2.  The  production  of  active  substances  from  inactive  material 
under  the  influence  of  an  already  existing  optically  active  body. 

The  solution  of  the  first  problem  is  still  unattained.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  the  formation  of  the  first  optically  active 
compound  took  place  under  the  influence  of  the  circularly- 
polarized  light  present  at  the  earth's  surface;  but  although  this 
hypothesis  is  plausible,  it  still  lacks  experimental  confirmation. 

More  progress  has  been  made  towards  the  solution  of  the 
second  problem.  Emil  Fischer  has  found  that  in  the  cyano- 
hydrin-synthesis  (i86)  the  use  of  optically  active  substances  does 
not  always  lead  to  the  production  of  the  two  possible  optical 
isomerides.  An  example  is  furnished  by  mannose,  convertible 
by  the  cyanohydrin-synthesis  into  mannoheptonic  acid.  From 
analogy  with  other  cyanohydrin-syntheses,  the  formation  of  two 
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Btereoisoinerir  mannohcp tonic  acids  in  equal  proportions  would 
be  anticipated,  but  only  one  acid  is  obtained.  It  follows  that  the 
building-up  of  a  molecule  from  one  already  asymmetric  can 
continue  in  an  asymmetric  sense.  If  m&nnose  were  converted  by 
a  triple  application  of  the  cyanohydrin-synlheaia  into  a  manno- 
nonose,  the  building-up  being  in  every  instance  in  an  asymmetric 
sense;  and  if  it  were  possible  to  decompose  this  nonoae  into  the 
original  hexose  and  a  product  with  three  carbon  atoms,  this  new 
substance  would  also  be  optically  active.  One  optically  active 
molecule  would  thus  have  occasioned  the  formation  of  another. 

The  formation  of  sugar  in  plants  is  probably  the  result  of  an 
analogous  process.  Dextrose  is  formetl  in  the  chlorophyll -grains, 
themselves  composed  of  optically  active  substances.  It  may  be 
assumed  that  prior  to  the  formation  of  sugar  these  substances 
combine  with  carbon  dioxide  or  formaldehyde  (207,  4),  and  that 
the  condensation  to  sugar  is  asj'mmetric  on  accoimt  of  the  aaym- 
metric  character  of  the  participating  substances. 

Some  asymmetric  syntheses  of  this  type  have  been  effected. 

Reduction  of  bemoylformic  acid,  CbHs-CO-COOH,  yields 
inactive  mandelic  acid,  CflH5.CHOH.COOH.  But  reduction  of 
an  ester  of  this  ketonic  acid  derived  from  an  optically  active 
alcohol,  such  as  the  laivo-rotatory  menthol,  produces  a  mixture  of 
the  ester  of  the  dextro-acid  with  a  small  excess  of  that  of  the 
la^vo-acid.  On  saponification,  active  mandelic  acid  is  obtained, 
despite  the  elimination  of  the  asymmetric  structure  occasioned  by 
the  menthol -residue.  The  formation  of  /-lactic  acid  by  the 
reduction  of  /-bomyl  pyroracemate  with  aluminium-amalgam  is 
a  similar  reaction : 


Another  example  is  the  formation  of  excess  of  {-tartaric  acid  by 
treating  monobomyl  fumarate  with  permanganate. 

The  occurrence  in  nature  of  all  the  ponsible  optical  isomerides 
of  a  compound  is  exceptional.  Only  the  dextro-rotatory  forms  of 
dextrose,  tartaric  acid,  and  lactic  acid  are  natural  products.  Why 
nature  has  not  produced  the  chemical  mirror-images  of  all  optic 
ally  active  substanoea  found  in  the  existing  flora  and  fauna,  since. 
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as  far  as  is  at  present  known,  the  probability  for  the  formation  of 
both  must  have  been  equal,  is  a  problem  by  no  means  solved. 


m.  POLYOSES. 

RaflOnose,  C18H32O16+5H2O. 

221.  Raffinose  is  the  most  important  of  the  hexotrioses,  of  whio* 
but  few  are  known.    Their  formula  is  CigHnOie;  that  is, 

3C.H„0.-2H,0. 

Raffinose  is  a  hexotriose,  since,  on  hydrolysis,  it  takes  up  two 
molecules  of  water  with  formation  of  an  equal  number  of  molecules 
of  Isevulose,  dextrose,  and  d-galactose.  By  careful  hydrolysis,  raf- 
finose can  be  split  up  quantitatively  into  Isevulose  and  a  diose  (meU- 
diose.) :  from  the  latter,  dextrose  and  d-galactose  can  be  obtained,  in 
the  same  way  as  from  lactose,  with  which,  however,  melediose  is  not 
identical.  Raffinose  exhibits  none  of  the  monose  reactions:  thus, 
it  does  not  reduce  an  alkaline  copper  solution.  This  proves  the 
absence  of  a  free  carbonyl-group,  so  that  raffinose  must  be  repre* 
sented  by 

C.H„0,<0-CJIio04<0>C,H„0,. 

Melediose  exhibits  the  sugar  reactions,  and  therefore  contains  one 
free  carbonyl-group,  so  that  its  formula  is 

C,H„0,<0-CJI„0,<, 

which  proves  that  the  decomposition  of  raffinose  into  monose  and 
diose  takes  place  at  the  di carbon yl-bond,  as  otherwise  there  would 
have  been  obtained  a  diose,  CeHii05<0>CeHiiO„  lacking  a  free 
carbonyl-group. 

Raffinose  crystallizes  with  five  molecules  of  water.  When  sucrose 
contains  a  certain  proportion  of  this  polyose,  it  yields  pointed 
crystals. 

Manneotetrose  is  a  tetrose  present  in  manna.  On  hydrolysis  it 
yields  two  molecules  of  galactose,  one  molecule  of  dextrose,  and  one 
molecule  of  la»vulosc : 

C,JI«0„+3H^^  -  2(UI..O.+CJI„0,+CJf„0.. 

Munneotetrofie  («alactuf«        DextnMi«       Lje\niloM 
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ffigher  Polyoses. 

222.  Most  of  the  higher  polyoses  are  amorphous,  and  do  not 
possess  a  sweet  taste:  many  of  them  are  insoluble  in  water.  On 
hydrolysis,  they  yield  monoses,  either  pentoses  or  hexoses,  so  that 
it  may  be  assumed  that  the  monose-residues  are  united  by  the 
oxygen  atom.  The  molecular  weight  of  the  polyoses  is  unknown, 
but  must  be  very  great.  Their  formula  may  be  represented  as 
being  derived  thus: 

nC6Hi206-(n-l)H20. 
If  n  is  very  great,  this  constitution  approximates  to 

nCeHiaOe-nHgO  =  nCCeHioOg), 

which  is  the  formula  indicated  by  the  results  of  analysis.  On 
hydrolysis,  nearly  all  the  polyoses  yield  monoses  with  the  same 
number  of  C-atoms:  a  polyose  which  can  be  hydrolyzed  to  a  pent- 
ose and  a  hexose  seems,  however,  to  be  present  in  the  mucus  of 
plants,  such  as  linseed. 

Starch. 

223.  Starch  is  the  first  observable  assimilation-product  of  plants. 
It  occurs  in  large  quantities  in  the  tubers,  roots,  and  seeds  of  many 
plants,  in  which  it  is  present  in  the  form  of  granules  differing  in 
form  and  size  in  different  plants.  Some  of  these  granules  are  rep- 
resented in  Figs.  67,  68,  and  69. 

Starch  is  insoluble  in  cold  water:  in  hot  water  it  swells  up  witli- 
out  dissolving.  It  yields  an  intense  blue  coloration  with  a  dilute 
solution  of  iodine,  for  which  this  reaction  serves  as  a  test.  When 
boiled  with  dilute  acids,  starch  is  converted  into  dextrose.  On 
treatment  with  diastase,  starch-paste  first  liquefies,  its  molecules 
then  decompose,  and  ultimately  maltose  and  tsomaltose,  Ci2H220n, 
are  formed.  Both  these  methods  of  treatment  vield  intermediate 
products,  however:  they  are  gum-like  substances,  polyoses  con- 
taining a  smaller  number  of  atoms  in  the  molecule  than  starch, 
called  drxtrins.  Dextrin  is  also  obtained  by  heating  starch  alone, 
or  to  110®  with  a  small  quantity  of  nitric  acid. 


Fio.  08.— Rice-starch,     x  320. 
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Starch  does  not  show  any  of  the  reactions  of  the  raonosea;  it 
does  not  reduce  an  alkaline  copper  solution,  nor  resinify  with  alka- 
lis, and  yields  no  compound  with  phenylhydrozine.     This  proves 
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the  absence  of  a  free  carbonyl-group.  i 
represented  by 


1  that  ita  molecule  must  be 


CbH,<,Os<0 C9H,o04<0>Cr,H,o04  ....  0>CbH,oOs. 

It  might  be  tiuggest«d  that  the  molecule  of  starch  contains  more 
thftn  Ode  dic&rbonyl-bnnd,  when  the  formula  would  be,  for  example, 

C.H,A<0 C,H„0.<0>C,H.A-0>C,H,oOs 0> 

>  CJl.oO,  <0>  C,H„0,-0>  C.H,oOj-0>  C,H,oO. 0>  C.Hi.O^. 

It  does  not,  since  hydrolysis  of  a  compound  of  this  type  must  yield, 
ill  addition  to  dextrose,  a  subctance  >C^ijO.>.',  containing  two 
frrc  carbonyi-groups,  and  no  sucJi  product  has  been  obtained  by  the 
hydrolysis  of  starch. 

Dextrin  can  unite  will)  phenylhydraiine,  and  exhibits  the  reac- 
tions of  the  monosea,  such  as  reduction  of  an  alkaline  copper  solution, 
and  the  fomiation  of  a  yellow  I'oloration  with  alkalis.  It  must, 
tbencfore,  be  assumed  to  contain  a  free  carbon yl-group. 
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Manufacture  of  Starch. 

224.  The  process  by  which  starch  is  manufactured  is  theoretically 
very  simple.  Potato-starch  is  prepared  by  first  grinding  the  potatoes 
fine,  whereby  the  cell-tissue  is  destroyed  The  starch-granules,  thus 
laid  bare,  are  washed  out  of  the  cell-tissue  by  treatment  with  water 
in  a  specially  constructed  apparatus,  somewhat  resembling  a  sieve. 
They  are  allowed  to  settle  on  standing,  are  then  carefully  washed, 
and  finally  dried  slowly. 

Starch  is  employed  for  many  purposes  in  the  arts,  as  an  adhesive 
paste,  and  for  stiffening  linen  in  laundries.  In  the  latter  process,  the 
starch-paste  is  converted  by  the  heat  of  the  smoothing-iron  into  a 
stiff,  shining  layer  of  dextrin,  coating  the  fibres  of  the  linen.  Starch 
is  of  great  importance  as  a  large  constituent  of  foods.  It  is  more 
fully  dealt  with  in  this  connection  in  physiological  text-books. 

Glycogen,  (CeHioOs),. 

225.  Olycogen  is  a  substance  resembling  starch,  and  is  present  in 
the  animal  organism :  the  other  polyoses  are  vegetable  products.  It 
is  usually  prepared  from  liver,  and  is  a  white,  amorphous  powder, 
dissolving  in  water  with  formation  of  an  opalescent  solution.  On 
hydrolysis,  it  yields  only  dextrose.  Apparently  there  are  different 
kinds  of  glycogen,  according  to  the  animal  from  which  it  is  isolated. 

CeUulose,  (CeHioOs),. 

226.  Cellulose  is  a  polyose  of  very  high  molecular  weight.  The 
cell-walls  of  plants  consist  principally  of  this  substance,  together 
with  lignin,  which  is  probably  not  a  polyose.  Cellulose  is  very 
stable  towards  dilute  acids  and  alkalis,  a  property  which  is  made 
use  of  in  the  technical  preparation  of  cellulose,  in  order  to  free  it 
from  the  substances  present  along  with  it  .in  the  plant-material. 
Linen,  cotton,  and  paper  consist  almost  exclusively  of  cellulose:  pure 
filter-paper  is  nearly  chemically  pure  cellulose.  When  it  is  dis- 
solved in  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  solution  boiled,  after  dilu- 
tion with  water,  it  Ls  completely  hydrolyzed.  Ollulose  from  cotton- 
wfK>l,  paper,  etc.,  yields  exclusively  dextrose;  from  coffee-beans, 
coooa-nibs,  etc..  f/-mannose.  Cellulose  is  converted  by  treatment 
with  sulphuric  acid  containing  half  it«  volume  of  water  into  a  col- 
loidal mcKlification.  amyloid,  which  gives  a  blue  coloration  with 
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iodine:  this  reaction  furnishes  a  test  for  cellulose.  The  latt-er  is 
soluble  in  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  copper  oxide  (Schweitzer's 
reagent):  from  this  solution  it  is  precipitated  chemically  un- 
changeil  by  acids  and  salts,  and  forms  an  amorphous  po^'der  when 
dried. 

Technical  Applications  of  Cellulose. 

i27.  Linmis.  [unpnred  from  the  sinik  of  the  (lax-plaiit.  Tlic 
linen-fihrea  can  be  obtuitied  from  the  flax,  relhilosc  being  very 
stable  towards  chemic&l  reageots.  For  example,  the  flax  is  steeped 
in  water  for  from  ten  days  to  a  fortnight.  The  consequent  decny  uf 
the  external  fibre  gives  rise  to  an  unpleasant  smell.  Tbe  materinl  is 
thendriedbyspreadingit  out,  and  passed  l>etween  eornigated  rollers. 
This  loosens  the  external  wiwidy  fibre,  which  is  then  atripjjed  uft  by 
revolving  wooden  arms  nameil"wiix'rs,"M  process  called  "scutching." 
The  liiien-fibreB  have  a  grey  colour,  and  are  bleached  by  either  lieing 
spread  out  in  tlie  open  or  by  means  of  bleach ing-powder. 

i^opcr  was  formerly  prepared  almost  exclusively  from  linen-rags, 
but  is  now  largely  manufactured  from  wood  and  straw,  whieh  must 
be  divided  into  fibres,  and  these  separated  as  much  as  possible  from 
the  other,  so-called  incrusting,  substances  present.  This  is  effected  by 
the  anlphite-mcthoii,  in  whieh  the  wood  ia  heated  under  pressure  with 
a  solution  of  calcium  hydrogen  sulphite.  When  straw  is  used,  it  is 
heated  with  caustic  soda  under  pressure.  By  these  processes  most 
of  the  incrusting  substances  are  dissolved,  and  the  wood  or  straw 
bleached  at  the  same  lime:  the  cellulose  which  remains  ean  be  readily 
separated  into  fine  fibres,  which  is  neceHsary  to  the  maimtaplure  uf 
paper-pulp.  It  is  not,  however,  possible  to  remove  all  the  lignin  by 
these  means;  in  consequence,  wooil-jiaper  and  straw-paper  answer 
to  ihe  tests  for  lignin,  and  can  be  recognized  thereby.  Lignin  gives 
a  yellow  coloration  with  salts  of  aniline  (313!,  and  a  red  coloration 
with  a  solution  of  phloroglucino!  (3S4)  in  eon  cent  rated  hydrochloric 

Parehmenl-paper  is  prepared  by  converting  the  outer  surface  of 
paper  into  amyloid  (3a6),  a  process  which  imparts  toughness  to  it. 

Nitrocelluloses. 

338.  Tlie  nitroccUulotM  are  of  great  technical  importance.  When 
coHon-wool  is  treated  with  a  mixtm^  of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids, 
a  mixture  of  miyixonitrocelluloK,  dinilroceltulose.,  and  irinitroctUuloae 
is  obtained,  the  extent  of  the  nitration  being  dependent  upon  tbe 
concentration  of  the  acids  and  the  duration  of  the  process.     Cellulose 
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is  arbitrarily  assumed  to  have  the  molecular  formula  CeHioOs .  In  the 
nitration  of  cellulose  the  final  product  is  trinitro-oxycellulose.  For, 
on  treatment  with  ferrous  chloride,  trinitro-oxycellulose  yields  oxyceU 
lulosej  but  no  cellulose,  proving  that  the  formation  of  the  trinitro-com- 
pound  is  accompanied  by  oxidation  of  the  cellulose ;  whereas  nitro* 
mannitol,  for  example,  is  reconverted  by  this  reagent  into  mannitol, 
without  oxidation  of  the  latter.    Oxycellulose  has  the  formula 

(C24H4o02,)x    or    [(C«Hio06),  +  (CeHioO«)lx; 
and  its  triiiitro-derivative  is 

[CeH^CNOsOJ,  +CeH7(N0,),0e. 

The  solution  in  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether  of  mononitrocellu* 
lose  and  dinitrocellulose  is  known  as  collodion:  on  evaporation 
it  leaves  an  elastic  skin,  and  is  employed  in  photography.  The 
trinitrocellulose  is  guncotton,  which  looks  like  cotton-wool,  but  feels 
somewhat  rough  to  the  touch,  and  is  extensively  employed  jas  an 
explosive.  It  burns  quietly  when  a  loose  tuft  of  it  is  ignited,  but 
can  be  made  to  explode  by  the  detonation  of  a  small  quantity  of 
mercury  fulminate,  and  yields  only  gaseous  products,  nitrogen,  hydro- 
gen, water- vapour,  carbon  monoxide,  and  carbon  dioxide.  It  exerts  a 
detonating  or  bnsant  (i6o)  action,  and  without  modification  is, 
therefore,  unsuitable  for  use  in  artillery. 

When  guncotton  is  dissolved  in  acetone  or  ethyl  acetate,  a  gelatin- 
ous mass  is  obtained:  after  removal  of  the  solvent,  an  amorphous, 
transparent  substance  is  left,  having  the  same  chemical  composition 
as  gimcotton,  but  burning  and  exploding  more  slowly.  The  velocity 
of  explosion  of  guncotton  Ijeing  thus  moderated,  it  is  made  available 
in  this  form  for  use  in  artillery,  under  the  name  of  "smokeless 
powder." 

Trinitrocellulose  is  also  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
artificial  silk.  In  de  Chardonnet's  method,  the  nitrate  is  dissolved 
in  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether,  and  the  solution  pressed  through 
fine  glass  tubes  at  a  pressure  of  forty  to  fifty  atmospheres.  The 
filaments  are  received  in  water,  which  takes  up  the  solvent,  leaving  a 
very  fine  thread :  when  ten  to  twenty  of  these  are  spun  together,  a 
thread  capable  of  being  woven  is  obtained.  When  the  fabric  thus 
prepared  is  treated  with  a  solution  of  calcium  sulphide,  obtained 
from  the  tank- waste  in  the  manufacture  of  sodium  carbonate  by  the 
Le  Blanc  process  ("Inorganic  Chemistry,"  226),  the  NOr-groups  of 
the  nitro-compound  are  eliminated,  with  production  of  nearly  pure 
cellulose  in  a  form  exactly  resembling  silk. 


AMmO-ACIDS. 

229*  The  amino-acida  contain  one  or  more  amino-groups  in 
direct  union  with  carbon.  They  are  of  physiological  import- 
ance, since  many  are  decomposition- products  of  proteins,  and 
some  are  natural  products.  They  are  synthesized  by  several 
methods. 

1 .  By  the  action  of  the  halogen-substituted  fatty  acids  on 
ammonia,  a  method  analogous  to  the  formation  of  amines: 


H2N[Hj-CI]H2C.rOOH=  HjN.CHa-COOH+HCI. 

2.  By  reduction  of  oximes  with  sodium  amalgam: 
R.C(N0H).C00H+4H  =  R-CHNHj-COOH+HaO. 

This  is  a  method  of  converting  ketonic  acids  into  amino-acids. 

3.  a-Amino-acids  are  formed  by  the  action  of  ammonia  upon 
the  cyanohydrins  of  aldehydes  or  ketones,  and  sub8e(juent  hydrol- 
ysis of  the  nitrile-group  (Strecker)  : 


CHa-C/     -^CHs-C^OH;     +i\H3 


.C^( 

Aoetaldehyde  Lactonitrile 


CHs-C^NHz-^CHs-C^NHj    . 
\CN  \CXX)H 

Alaoioe  nitrile  Alanine 


The  amino-acids  possess  two  opposite  characters:  they  form 
salts  with  both  bases  and  acids,  and  are  therefore  both  basic  and 
acidic  simultaneously. 

Replacement  of  the  hydrogen  of  the  amino-group  by  radicals 

yields  amino-acids  of  a  more  complicated  character.     Thus,  like 
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ammonia,  with  acid  chlorides  they  yield  an  acid  amide  with  one 
hydrogen  atom  of  the  amino-group  replaced: 


R-C0[CI+HiHN*CH2'C00H  -  R.CO.NH.CHj-COOH+HCl. 


Compounds  of  this  kind  are  therefore  both  amino-acids  and  acid 
amides. 

Amino-acids  with  the  hydrogen  of  the  amino-group  replaced 
by  alkyl-groups  are  also  known.  They  are  obtained  by  the  action 
of  amines,  instead  of  ammonia,  on  the  halogen-substituted  acids: 


{CH3)2NH-fCIH2C.COOH  =  (CH3)2N.CH2-COOH+HCl. 


The  amino-acids  undergo  most  of  the  decompositions  charac- 
teristic of  amines;  thus,  with  nitrous  acid  they  yield  hydroxy- 
acids,  just  as  the  amines  yield  alcohols. 

Like  those  of  the  halogen-substituted  acids  and  hydroxy-acids 
(178  and  183),  the  properties  of  the  amino-acids  depend  on  the 
position  of  their  characteristic  group — the  amino-group — relative  to 
the  carboxyl-group.  The  a-amino-acids  readily  yield  anhydrides 
(acid  amides)  by  the  elimination  of  two  molecules  of  water  from 
two  molecules  of  acid : 


CH2  •  NH|H    HO|OC  CH2NH  .  OC 


Ao 


2H2O+  J 


|0H  H[HNCH2  CO HNCH2 


The  ^-amino-acids  easily  lose  ammonia,  with  formation  of 
unsaturated  acids.  Thus,  ^-aminopropionic  ackl,  obtained  from 
/?-iodopropionic  acid,  is  converted  by  heat  into  acrylic  acid  and 
ammonia: 


(NH^CH2-CHjH]-C00H  =  NH3+CH2:CH.COOH. 


Like  the  /--hydroxy-acids,  the  /--amino-acids  yield  inner  anhy- 
drides. On  account  of  their  similarity  to  the  lactones,  these  sub- 
stances are  calle<i  lactams: 

CH2*CHo»CH2*CO  CH2»CH2*CH2*CO 

I  I    =  H20+ 1  I 

NH[H  "^OH]  NH 1 

j'-Aininobutyric  acid  Lactum  of  r-aminobutyrie  aoid 
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Emil  Fischer  proved  that  the  esters  of  amino-acids  can  be 
obtained  by  the  ordinary  method,  dissolving  the  acidp  b  absolute 
alcohol  and  treating  this  solution  with  hydrochloric-acid  gas  (97), 
Hydrochlorides  are  the  primary  products,  the  ambo-group  in  iheae 
esters  retaining  its  basic  character:  an  example  ia  Ihe  ethyl  titer  «/ 
gtycim  hydrochloride,  CaHsOOC-CHj-NHa-HCI.  The  esters  are 
prepared  by  treating  aqueous  solutions  of  the  hydrochlorides  with 
concentrated  potassium  hydroxide  at  a  low  temperature,  and  im- 
mediately extracting  with  ether.  Emil  Fischer  found  these  e-sters 
well  adapted  for  the  purification  and  separation  of  amino-acid»i. 
This  is  of  great  importance  in  the  chemistry  of  proteins,  which  are 
resolved  into  a  mixture  of  such  acids  by  the  action  of  acids  or  bases. 

Individual  Members. 
330.  Glycine  (glycocoll  or  aminoacetic  acid),  NHj-CHj-COOH, 
can  be  obtained  by  boiling  glue  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  or  with 
barium  hydroxide:  it  owes  the  name  "glycocoll  "  to  this  method 
of  formation,  and  to  its  sweet  taste  (yAii/ri'S,  sweet;  koWu,  glue). 
It  is  also  prepared  from  hippuric  acid,  a  constituent  of  the  urine  of 
horses.  Hippuric  acid  is  glycine  with  one  hydrogen  atom  of  tlie 
amino-group  replaced  by  benzoyl,  CgHsCO;  and  it  therefore  has  the 
formula  CflHs-CO-NH-CHa-COOH.  Like  all  acid  amides,  it  is 
decomposed  by  boiling  with  dilute  acids,  with  addition  of  the  ele- 
ments of  water: 
CnHBCO.INH-CHa-COOH  =  CoHs-COOH +NHB-CHrCOOH. 

nippuric  x-id 

Glycine  can  be  sjTithetically  prepared  by  the  action  of  ammonia 
on  monochloroftcetic  acid. 

Glycine  is  a  crystalline  solid,  and  melts  at  232°  with  decom- 
position: it  is  very  readily  soluble  in  water,  and  insoluble  in  abso* 
lute  alcohol.  Like  many  amino-acids,  it  forms  a  well-crystallized, 
blue  copper  salt,  soluble  with  difficulty  in  water,  and  obtained  by 
iwiling  Clipper  carbonate  with  a  solution  of  glycine.  This  derivative 
crvstallizes  with  one  molecule  of  water  of  crystallization,  and  haa 
the  formula  (NHs-CHj-COOiiCu  +  HaO. 

Bfiaine,  CsHdOaN,  ia  a  derivative  of  trimethylglycine:  it  is 
foundinthe juiceotthesugar-beet.andaccumulatesin  the  molasses 
dtuing  the  manufacture  of  sugar.     It  is  an  inner  ammonium  salt. 
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(CH8)8N-CH2.CO 

I, I      , 

OIH       OH] 

since  it  is  synthetically  obtained  from  trimethylamine  by  the  action 
of  monocbloroacetic  acid,  with  elimination  of  HCl: 

(CH3)8N  +  CI.CH2-COOH  =  (CH3)3N.CH2.c6 

^  I 6 

P  HI 

This  reaction  is  analogous  to  the  interaction  of  alkyl  halides  and 
tertiary  amines  to  form  the  salts  of  quaternary  ammonium  bases 

(71). 

Betaine  yields  large  crystals  with  one  molecule  of  water,  which 
it  loses  at  100°,  or  when  allowed  to  stand  over  sulphuric  acid.  On 
heating  it  decomposjes,  with  formation  of  trimethylamine. 

Many  tertiary  amines  can  be  converted  into  substances  with  a 
constitution  analogous  to  that  of  betaine;  that  is,  mner  salts  of 
ammonium  bases.    These  compounds  are  called  betaines. 

Alanine,  or  a-aminopropionic  acid,  CH3-CH(NH2)'COOH,  i^ 
svnthetically  prepared  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  a-chloropropi- 
onic  acid. 

Leucine,  or  a-aminoisobutylacetic  acid, 

(CH3)2CH.CH2-CH(NH2)-COOH, 

results  along  with  glycine  from  the  decomposition  of  proteins  by 
the  action  of  acids  or  alkalis,  or  by  putrefaction.  It  is  synthetic- 
ally obtained  from  tsovaleraldehyde-ammonia  by  the  action  of 
hydrocyanic  acid,  and  hydrolysis  of  the  resulting  nitrile: 


./ 


(CH8)2CH  .CH2  .C~  [OHThJCN 


MoValeraldehyde-ammonia 

-♦  (CH3)2CH.CH2-CH(NH2).C02H. 

Leucine 

iiioLeucine,  or  a-amino-9-methvlvaleric  acid. 


CH 


^'tj  >CH.CH(XH2)-C00H, 


2  "5 


is  also  a  decomposition-product  of  proteins.     Its  constitution  11 
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proved  by  synthesis.  The  aldehyde  formed  by  oxidation  of  sefim.; 
ary  hutylcarbinol — the  optically  active  amyl  alcohol — yields  by  the 
method  of  229, 3,  an  aininn-acid  identical  with  I'soleucine. 

Fusel-oil  is  a  by-product  in  the  alcoholic  fermentation  (47). 
Khrlich  has  proved  that  it  is  not  derived  from  the  sugars, 
but  from  leucine  am!  I'soleiicine  formed  by  decomposition  of  the 
proteins  present  in  the  fermenting  liquid.  These  proteins  are  cmi- 
Etituents  of  the  grain,  potatoes,  and  other  material  employwl  in 
the  manufacture  of  alcohol.  When  sugar  is  fermented  with  a  pure 
yeast-culture  in  presence  of  leucine,  isobutylcarbinol  is  formed  as  a 
by-product:  with  isoleucine  secondary  butylcarbinol  results.  These 
two  amyl  alcohols  are  the  principal  constituejita  of  fusel-oil  (gi). 

The  leucine  obtained  from  proteins  is  optically  active:  its  for- 
mula contains  an  asymmetric  carbon  atom. 

231.  Aspnnigine  is  often  present  in  sprouting  seeds;  to  the  ex- 
tent of  20-30  iiercent.  in  dried  lupine-seeds.  It  is  aminosucdtiamie 
4ictd,C2Ha(NHa)  <cOOh''  ^'""^^  "''  hydrolysis  it  is  converted  into 
aminosuccmk  acid  (aipartk  luid).  COOH-CH(NHa)-CH2.CO()H, 
the  stnicture  of  which  is  inferred  from  its  conversion  into  malic 
acid  by  treatment  with  nitrous  acid.  Asparagine  prepared  fnmi 
seeds  is  sometimes  dextro-rotalor\',  but  generally  Ifevo-rotatory. 
The  former  is  sweet,  the  latter  tasteless. 

Homologous  with  asparagine  is  glutamine,  a  constituent  of  the 
seeds  of  sprouting  plants.  It  is  the  amic  acid  (165)  of  a-amini>- 
glutaric  acid.  COOH-CH(NH2)-CHa-CH2-COOH. 

In  addition  to  the  monoamino-acids,  diamino-acids  are  also 
obtained  by  decomposing  proteins  with  acids.  Some  of  tlieni 
merit  description. 

Lyaint,  C9Hi402Na,  is  decomposed  by  putrefaction-bacilli  with 
formation   of  pen  tame  thy  lenedi  amine   (162):  it  iias  the  formula 

NH2'CH3-(CHi)3'CH<pQQiTi  *nd  b  an  at-aminocaprolc  acid. 

Emu.  FmcHRR  has  proved  this  formula  hy  synthesis.     On  bring* 
iiig  ethyl  monosodiomalonateinto  contact  with  r-chlorobutyronitrilc, 
tthyl  I •cyartapropylvialanale  is  formed; 
(CO0C,H,),CnNa+a-CH,-CH,.CH,-C\-. 

Ethyl  moDosnclioiaalnimM         ,-OblarabiityronilnU 

-  (COOC,H.)^H-{CH,)..CN. 

Elhvl  r-cywounipylDialanaU 
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Treatment  with  ethyl  nitrite  and  sodium  ethoxide  converts  this 
ester  by  elimination  of  a  carbethoxyl-group  into  the  sodium  salt  of 
an  oxime: 

NC.(CH,)..CH<COOg^_NC.(CH^..C<^jj^. 

Oxime 

Reduction  of  this  oxime  with  sodium  and  alcohol  converts  the  NOH- 
group  into  NH,,  and  the  CN-group  into  CHjNH,,  with  formation  of 
inactive  lysine, 

CH,NH,.  (CHA-CH  <  2J^jj. 

Ornithine  is  the  next  lower  homolpgue  of  lysine,  and  has  the 
formula  QHiANa  or  NHj.CHa.CH,.CH,.CH(NH,)  -COOH.  Bac- 
teria  convert  it  into  putrescine  or  tetramethylenediamine  (x6a). 
Its  structure  is  proved  by  Emil  Fischer's  S3mthe8is  (371). 

THE  WALDEN  INVERSION. 

232.  When  one  group  attached  to  an  asynmietric  carbon  atom 
is  replaced  by  another,  it  is  impossible  to  predict  the  sign  of  the 
rotation  of  the  new  compound:  sometimes  it  is  the  same  as  that 
of  the  original  substance,  and  sometimes  opposite  to  it.  By  a 
series  of  substitutions,  Walden  has  transformed  an  optically  active 
compound  into  its  optical  antipode.  On  treatment  with  moist 
silver  oxide,  ^K?hlorosuccinic  acid  was  converted  into  ^malic  acid, 
and  this  substance  was  transformed  by  means  of  phosphorus  penta- 
chloride  into  d-chlorosuccinnic  acid  On  the  other  hand,  starting 
from  (i-chlorosuccinic  acid,  the  same  operation  yielded  ^chlorosuc- 
cinic  acid.  These  transformations  are  indicated  in  the  cyclic  scheme 

AgOH 
^Chlorosuccinic  acid ^(-Malic  acid. 

1  P^'»'        AgOH  I  P«' 

rf-Malic  apid< (i-Chlorosuccinic  acid. 

Obviously,  a  transposition  of  the  groups  attached  to  the  asymmetric 

carbon  atom  is  induced  either  by  the  moist  silver  oxide  or  by  the 

phosphorus  |x^ntachloride. 

The  following  is  another   reaction-cycle,  worked  out  by  Emil 

Fischer: 

NOBr 
rf-Alanine ►/-IJromopropionic  acid. 

^;"'  NOBr  [nH. 

rf-Rromopropioiiic  acid*  — /-Alaiiino. 
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Here  the  transposition  probably  took  place  aiiring  the  repla<«nient 
of  the  amino-groiip  by  bromine  under  thfi  influence  of  nitrosj-l 
bromide  and  not  by  the  action  of  ammonia,  since,  with  widely 
different  experimental  condilione,  ihe  same  product  with  a  siniiW 
eiga  of  rotation  always  resulted  in  the  latter  operation.  Although 
(^-alanine  reneted  with  nilrosyl  bromide  to  form  i-bromoprop ionic 
acid,  its  est^r  under  identicuJ  conditions  yielded  d-bromopropionic 
acid. 

Niirosyl  bromide,  however,  converted  M-aline  or  a-aminoMo- 
valeric  acid,  (CH,),CH.CHNH,.COOH,  into  an  active  bromovaleric 
acid,  from  which  ammonia  regeneruteii  ^valille.  In  this  instance, 
therefore,  it  must  be  assiimed  eillicr  that  transposition  is  not  <-auaed 
by  the  nitrosj-1  bromide,  or  else  tliat  it  occurs  in  both  reactions. 
OtJier  examples  of  the  replacement  of  halogens  by  the  nmino-group 
under  the  influence  of  ammonia,  explicable  only  by  the  assumption 
of  a  transposition,  have  been  obeprve<l  by  Emil  Fischbh. 

The  obvious  complexity  of  the  Waluen  inversion  renders  it 
neeesaary  to  iweept  with  great  caution  all  predictions  as  to  the 
configuration  of  any  new  compowid  resulting  from  substitution  at 
an  asymmetric  carbon  atom. 


ETHYL   DIAZOACETATE. 


233.  CuRTios  has  obtained  a  yellow  oil  of  eharacteristic  odour 
by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  on  the  ethyl  ester  of  glycine:  this 
aubstance  bos  the  formula  G4He02N2,  and  explodes  when  heated. 
Tlie  method  of  its  formation  is  indicated  in  the  fallowing  equation : 


N 


+  2HaO. 


It  is  rthijl  dUiioafelale,  and  is  also  called  diazoaceiic  estfr. 

The  structural  formula  indicated  is  proved  by  numerous  trans- 
fomialions:  they  can  be  classified  in  three  divisions. 

1.  The  6rsl  group  includes  the  reactions  involving  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  diazo- nitrogen.  As  an  example  may  be  cited  the 
conversion  of  ethyl  diazo  acetate  into  ethyl  gly  collate  by  treat- 
ment with  dilute  acids: 


GaHfiOOC.CH 


^     H 


OH  =  CaHfiOOC.CH 


H 


\)H 


+  .Va. 
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Bredig  discovered  that  this  reaction  is  greatly  accelerated  by 
the  catalytic  agency  of  hydrogen  ions,  and  on  this  observation  he 
has  based  one  of  the  best  methods  for  the  detection  and  quan- 
titative estimation  of  such  ions. 

Concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  yields  analogously  ethyl 
monochloroacetate,  and  iodine  ethyl  di-iodoacetate.  Organic  acids 
produce  acidylgly collie  acid  esters: 

?    K  H 

CH3.COO+||^H.COOC2H6  =  cH3.COO>^^3'^^^^2H5+N2. 

Near  its  boiling-point  ethyl  diazoacetate  loses  all  its  nitrogen, 
with  formation  of  ethyl  fumarate: 

CH.COOC2H5 
2N2CH .  COOC2H6  =  2N2  H- 1 1 

CH.COOC2H6 

II.  In  the  second  group  of  reactions  the  nitrogen  is  not 
evolved  as  gas,  but  one  of  the  bonds  between  the  diazo-group  and 
carbon  is  severed,  with  formation  of  pyrazole-derivatives  (461). 

III.  The  third  group  comprises  addition-reactions  involving 
the  transformation  of  the  double  bond  between  the  nitrogen  atoms 
into  a  single  bond.  An  example  is  the  addition  of  hydrogen  to 
form  hydrazinoacetic  acid,  a  compound  decomposed  by  acids  at 
the  ordinar}'  temperature  into  glyoxylic  acid  and  a  hydrazine  salt: 

NHv 
I      >CH.COOH  +  H2S04-VH20  =  N2H4.H2S04+CHO.COOH. 

Hydraxinoaoetic  acid  Hydrasine  Glyozylio  acid 

8ulphat« 

The  hydrogen  atom  of  the  CHX2-group  is  replaceable  by 
metals,  sodium  dissolving  in  ethyl  diazoacetate  with  evolution 
of  hydrogen. 


PROTEINS. 

234*  Proteins  are  compounds  of  great  importance  in  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  but  of  such  complex  structure 
that  their  chemical  investigation  is  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty. 
Their  great  physiological  importance  is  made  apparent  by  the 
fact  that  the  dry  material  in  animal  bodies — apart  from  the 
mineral  constituents  and  fats — consists  almost  wholly  of  pro- 
teins, by  their  being  an  essential  constituent  of  each  living 
plant-cell,  and  by  their  forming  the  most  important  part  of 
human  and  animal  food.  An  animal  can  exist  without  fats 
and  carbohydrates  for  a  protracted  period,  but  its  death  is 
assured  by  the  withdrawal  of  proteins  from  its  nourishment. 

The  investigation  of  the  proteins  is  rendered  difficult  not  only 
by  their  complex  structure,  but  also  by  the  fact  that,  with  few 
exceptions,  they  do  not  crystallize,  and  cannot  be  distilled  without 
undergoing  decomposition,  so  that  advantage  cannot  be  taken  of 
these  valuable  aids  in  the  isolation  of  individual  substances. 
Moreover,  many  proteins  change  very  readily  into  other  sub- 
stances, and  the  distinctions  between  the  different  varieties  are 
sometimes  by  no  means  well  defined. 

A  number  of  groups  of  nitrogenous  compounds  are  classed  as 
proteins.  Since  they  sometimes  exhibit  great  differ(»no(\s  in 
physical  and  chemical  behaviour,  it  is.  necessarj'  first  to  state  the 
general  properties  characteristic  of  them.  They  contain  only 
five  elements,  and  do  not  differ  much  from  one  another  in  com- 
position, as  the  table  indicates. 

Carl>on 50-55     per  cent. 

Hydrogen 6 -5-7 -3  " 

Nitrogen 15-17-6       " 

Oxygen 19-21 

Sulphur 0-3-5 


Those  of  one  variety,  called  phosphoproteins,  also  contain  phos- 
phonis. 
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235,  The  solutions  of  all  proteins  are  optically  active  and  lajvo- 
rotatory.  The  proteins  are  colloids  (''  Inorganic  Chemistr}^"  196) ; 
they  are,  therefore,  unable  to  diffuse  through  parchment-paper. 
Advantage  is  often  taken  of  this  property  in  separating  them  from 
salts  and  other  cr^'stalloids  {loc,  cit.).  Some  of  them  have  been 
obtained  crystalline,  among  them  serum-albumin:  most  of  them 
are  white,  amorphous  powders  without  definite  melting-points. 
On  heating,  they  carbonize,  with  evolution  of  gases. 

Many,  but  not  all  proteins  can  be  "  salted  out  "  from  solution. 
This  *'  salting-out  "  is  an  important  aid  in  identifying  and  separat- 
ing the  different  varieties:  usually  common  salt  or  magnesium 
sulphate  is  employed.  It  is  remarkable  that  all  proteins  can  be 
completely  salted  out  from  their  solutions  in  both  neutral  and  acid 
liquids  by  saturation  with  ammonium  sulphate.  The  albumins 
can  be  fractionally  precipitated  from  aqueous  solutions  by  gradu- 
ally increasing  the  concentration  of  the  ammonium-sulphate  solu- 
tion. The  point  of  concentration  at  which  a  salt  begins  to  pre- 
cipitate a  protein  is  just  as  characteristic  for  the  latter  as,  for 
example,  the  solubility  is  for  a  crj'stalline  substance.  When  the 
saltmg-out  is  effected  at  ordinary  temperatures,  it  causes  no  change 
in  the  properties  of  the  proteins:  their  solubilities  after  the  opera- 
tion are  the  same  as  before  it. 

Addition  of  alcohol  precipitates  proteins  unchanged  from 
a(iu(»ous  solution :  strong  alcohol  coagulates  them,  as  also  does  boil- 
ing with  water.  For  each  albumin  there  is  a  definite  coagulation- 
point:  in  other  words,  each  albumin  coagulates  at  a  definite 
temperature.  On  coagulation,  the  differences  in  solubility 
between  the  proteins  vanish:  all  are  rendered  insoluble  in  neutral 
solvents,  and  can  be  brought  into  solution  again  only  by  treatment 
with  dilute  caustic  alkalis  or  with  mineral  acids.  A  solution, 
which  behaves  exactly  like  the  solutions  thus  obtained,  can  he 
prepared  by  boiling  uncoagidated  albumins  with  a  large  excess  of 
acetic  acid  or  caustic  alkali. 

In  this  process  the  albumins  undergo  a  change  called  denatura- 
twn.  They  cease  to  be  coagulable  by  heat,  but  their  composition 
remains  unaltered.  The  products  are  called  meta-proteins.  When 
th(»  hydrolysis  was  effected  with  alkali,  the  product  was  fornuTly 
termed  an  olhuwinate  or  alkall-albiuniny  when  an  acid  was  em- 
ployed,   a    syntonin    or  acid-albumin.      The   meta-proteins  are 
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insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  Id  dilute  acids  and  alkalis. 
are  precipitated  by  neutralizing  their  solutions. 

The  proteins  are  precipitated  from  solution  by  various  sub- 
stances, either  by  coagulation  or  by  the  formation  of  compounds 
insoluble  in  water.  Coagulation  is  effected  by  the  addition  of 
mineral  acids,  preferably  nitric  acid. 

The  formation  of  compounds  insoluble  in  water  results  on 
addition  of  salts  of  most  of  the  heavy  metals,  especially  copper 
sulphate,  ferric  chloride,  and  an  acidified  solution  of  mercuric 
chloride.  The  proteins,  therefore,  behave  like  weak  acids,  which 
with  the  oxides  of  these  metals  yield  compounds  of  the  nature  of 
salts. 

Some  weak  acids  yield  insoluble  compounds  with  the  proteins, 
which,  therefore,  also  behave  as  bases:  in  this  respect  they  ex- 
hibit complete  analogy  to  their  main  decomposition -products,  the 
amino-acids.  Among  these  weak  acids  are  tannic  acid,  picric  acid, 
phonphoturujstic  acid,  and  others.  The  proteins  are  completely 
precipitated  from  solution  by  phosphotungstic  acid:  this  method, 
in  addition  to  coagulation  by  boiling,  and  precipitation  by  alcohol, 
is  employed  to  separate  lUssolved  proteins  from  solution. 

336.  Various  tests  for  proteins  are  known,  among  them  the 
following. 

1.  Milton's  reagent,  a  solution  of  mercuric  nitrate  containing 
nitrous  acid,  yields  a  red,  coagulated  mass  on  boiling. 

2.  The  xanlhoprole'in-reaction  consists  in  the  formation  of  a 
yellow  coloration  on  treatment  with  warm  nitric  acid. 

3.  The  biiiret-TeactioH  depends  upon  the  formation  of  a  fine 
red  to  violet  coloration  when  caustic  potash  is  added  to  a  protein, 
and  then  a  two  per  cent,  solution  of  copper  sulphate  drop  by  drop. 
This  reaction  derives  its  name  fi-om  the  fact  tbat-biuret,  on  similar 
treatment,  gives  the  same  coloration  (273). 


Nomenclature. 

237.  After  consultation,  the  Chemical  Society  op  London,  the 
English  Physiological  Society,  the  American  Physiological 
SociETv,  and  the  American  Society  ok  Biological  Chkuists 
have  adopted  the  following  tystem  of  nomenclature  for  the 
prot«rns. 
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1.  Protamines. — They  are  the  simplest  members  of  the 
group.  Examples  are  aalmine  and  sturine,  isolated  from  fish- 
sperm. 

2.  Histones. — ^They  are  more  complex  than  the  protamines, 
but  probably  each  class  gradually  merges  into  the  other.  They 
are  exemplified  by  the  histones  separated  by  Kossel  from  blood- 
corpuscles.  Precipitability  by  ammonia  is  one  of  their  distin- 
guishing features. 

3.  Albumins. — Egg-idbumin,  serum-alhuminj  and  lad-albumin 
are  typical  examples. 

4.  Globulins. — ^They  differ  from  the  albumins  in  solubility. 
They  are  more  readily  salted  out  from  solution  than  the  albumins. 
Examples  are  serumrolbumin,  fibrinogen,  and  such  globulin- 
derivatives  as  fibrin  and  myosin* 

5.  Glutelins. — Alkali-soluble  proteins  of  vegetable  origin. 
They  are  closely  related  to  the  globulins. 

6.  Gliadins. — Alcohol-soluble  proteins  found  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  The  principal  member  of  the  group  is  gliadin,  and 
Rosenheim  has  suggested  that  the  class  to  which  it  belongs 
should  be  designated  by  its  name. 

7.  Phospho-protelns. — Examples  are  ri7e/Zin,  casetnogen  (the 
principal  protein  of  milk),  and  casein  (obtained  from  caseinogen 
by  the  action  of  rennet). t 

8.  ScIero-proteIns.t — This  class  includes  such  substances  as 
gdaiin,  chondrin,  elasiin,  and  keratin.     The  prefix  indicates  the 

I  -  —  ■ ■  -  "    ■ -  -  - 

*  The  carbohydrate-radical  separable  in  small  quantities  from  many  mem- 
bers of  Classes  3  and  4  is  probably  not  to  be  considered  as  a  '^  prosthetic 
group";  as  it  is  in  the  glucoprotelns  (9,  c).  The  term  myosin  is  restricted 
to  the  final  product  formed  during  rigor  mortis.  Von  FttRTH's  **  soluble 
myogen-fibrin  "  should  be  called  soluble  myosin.  The  two  chief  proteins  of  the 
niuscle-plasina  are  termed  paramyosinogen  and  myosinogen, 

t  The  prefix  **  iiudeo-"  frequently  used  in  relation  to  this  class  is  incorrect 
and  misleading.  The  American  Societies  include  this  group  with  the  conju- 
gated proteins  (9).  Since  the  phosphorus-containing  radical  is  not  eliminated 
from  the  phospho-protelns  like  a  true  prosthetic  group,  and  their  cleavage- 
products  contain  phosphorus,  the  Eln^ish  Societies  prefer  the  arrangement 
indicated. 

X  This  term  replaces  the  word  "albuminoid "in  the  limited  sense  in  which 
most  phyniologists  have  employed  it,  but  the  American  Societies  retain  the 
old  name. 
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skeletal  origin  of  its  members,  and  the  inso!ubility  of  many  of 
them. 

9.  Conjugated  Proteins.* — They  arc  substances  in  which  the 
protein  molecule  is  united  to  a  prosthetic  group.  The  principal 
subdivisions  are 

a,  NucLEO-PROTEiNS. — An  example  is  guanylic  acid,  isolated 
from  the  pancreas,  liver,  spleen,  and  mammary  gland. 

b,  CHROMO-PROTEiNS.t — HcBmoglobin  is  a  type. 

c,  Gluco-proteins. — They  are  exemplified  by  the  mucins. 

10.  Proteln-derivatives.t — They  comprise  the  products  of 
protein-hydrolysis,  and  are  classed  in  four  divisions. 

a.  META-PROTEiNS. — This  group  includes  the  substances 
formerly  classed  as  "albuminates"  or  "alkali-albumins/'  and 
"  syntonins  "  or  "  acid-albumins,"  obtained  by  the  action  of  an 
alkali  or  an  acid  respectively  on  albumins  and  globulins.  The 
name  meta-proteins  is  preferable  because  (1)  they  are  derived 
from  globulins  as  well  as  albumins,  and  (2)  the  termination  ate 
implies  a  salt. 

h.  Proteoses. — They  include  such  substances  as  albumose, 
globulose,  and  gelatose. 

c.  Peptones. — Further  products  of  hydrolysis  which  resemble 
the  proteins  in  answering  the  biuret-test,  but,  unlike  them, 
cannot  be  salted  out  from  solution. 

d.  Polypeptides. — Products  of  cleavage  beyond  the  peptone 
stage  containing  two  or  more  amino-acid-rcsidues.  Most  of  them 
are  synthetical  substances,  but  some  of  them  have  been  separated 


*  The  American  Societies  add  "  lecitho-proteXns "  to  this  class,  but  their 
English  confreres  object  on  account  of  the  uncertainty  as  to  whether  these 
substances  are  mechanical  mixtures,  adsorption-compounds,  or  true  chemical 
combinations. 

t  The  American  Societies  employ  the  term  "  Hsemoglobins "  for  chromo- 
protelns. 

X  The  American  Societies  include  two  additional  classes  in  this  group: 
**protean8,"  insoluble  products  apparently  resulting  from  the  incipient 
action  of  waler,  very  dilute  acids,  or  enzymes;  and  "coagulatc<l  prolelns," 
formed  by  the  action  of  heat  or  of  alcohol.  They  are  of  an  ill-defined  nature, 
and  the  P^nglish  Societie-  consider  that  it  islx?tter  not  to  single  out  for.«?f)ecial 
mention  a  few  of  the  infinite  varieties  of  insoluble  modifications  exhibited  by 
proteins. 
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from  the  products  of  protein-hydrolysis.  Most  of  those  hitherto 
prepared  do  not  answer  the  biuret-test. 

238.  Particulars  of  some  of  the  classes  named  are  appended. 
The  albumins  are  the  best  known  and  most  readily  obtained 

of  the  proteins:  all  form  well-defined  crystals,  and  they  are 
therefore  probably  among  the  few  proteins  known  to  be  individual 
chemical  compounds;  although  it  has  not  been  proved  that  these 
crystals  are  not  mixed  crystab  containing  two  or  more  analogous 
individuals.     They  dissolve  in  water. 

Their  neutral  solutions  cannot  be  salted  out  with  sodium 
chloride,  magnesium  sulphate,  or  a  semi-saturated  solution  of 
ammonium  sulphate — a  method  of  separating  them  from  the 
globulins,  which  always  occur  along  with  them. 

The  globulins  are  further  distinguished  from  the  albumins  by 
being  insoluble  in  water,  although  they  dissolve  in  dilute,  neutral 
salt  solutions,  and  in  solutions  of  alkali-metal  carbonates.  At  30^ 
they  can  be  completely  salted  out  by  magnesium  sulphate,  and 
partly  by  sodium  chloride.  They  have  not  been  obtained  crystal- 
line. 

The  phospho-proteins  contain  phosphorus,  and  have  a  distinctly 
acidic  character.  All  of  them  turn  blue  litmus  red,  and  in  the 
free  state  they  are  only  slightly  soluble  in  water,  though  their 
alkali-metal  salts  and  ammonium  salts  are  freely  soluble.  The 
solutions  of  their  salts  do  not  coagulate,  and  can  be  boiled  without 
undergoing  any  change. 

239,  The  sclero'proteins  differ  somewhat  in  character  from  the 
albumins.  They  occur  in  the  animal  economy  only  in  the  undis- 
solved state,  being  the  organic  constituents  of  the  skeleton  and 
the  epidermis.  They  include  various  substances,  such  as  keratin, 
elastiny  gelatiHy  collagen^  and  chondrin. 

Keraiin  is  the  principal  constituent  of  the  epidermis,  hair,  nails, 
hoofs,  and  feathers.  It  is  particularly  rich  in  sulphur,  of  which 
it  contains  between  four  and  five  per  cent.  Its  decomposition- 
products  resemble  those  of  the  albumins.  With  nitric  acid  it 
gives  the  xanthoprotein-reaction,  the  origin  of  the  yellow 
colour  developed  when  nitric  acid  comes  into  contact  with  the 
skin. 

Elastin  is  the  substance*  constituting  the  fibres  of  connective 
tissue.     Its    decomposition-products   hnv(»  the  same  qualitative 
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composition  S'^  those  obtained  from  the  albumina.     It  u 
ubio  in  dilute  acid^  ani  caustic  allcalis. 

The  collagens  are  the  priocipal  selero-proteina  of  the  animal 
body,  and  the  main  conatitueot  of  connective  tissue,  such  as  bone 
and  white  fibrous  tissue.  In  several  respeeta  they  differ  from 
the  albumins:  they  contain  17-9  per  cent,  of  nitrogen;  they 
have  not  an  aromatic  nucleus;  on  hydrolysis,  they  do  not  yield 
tyrosine  (391).  their  chief  decomposition-product  being  glycine. 
which  is  accompanied  by  leucine,  aspartic  acid,  and  glutamic 
acid, 

When  boiled  with  water,  the  collagens  are  transfonned  into 
gdalin.  This  substance  is  not  precipitated  from  solution  by 
nitric  acid  or  other  mineral  acids,  but  it  is  precipitated  by 
mercuric  chloride  in  presence  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  by  tan- 
nic acid. 

Chondrin  is  obtained  by  extracting  cartilage  with  boiling  water, 
the  solution  gelatinating  as  it  cools.  Acetic  acid  precipitates 
chondrin  from  solution.  When  boiled  with  dilute  acids,  chondrin 
yields  a  decomposition-product,  rkondrosin,  which  reduces  FsB- 
unq's  solution.  Chondrin  is  a  derivative  of  gelatin  and  ehon- 
droitinsulphuric  acid. 

340.  In  the  inferior  orders  of  animal  life  a  series  of  substances 
has  been  discovered  approximating  more  or  less  closely  in  chemical 
properties  to  the  collagens  and  to  ela^tin.  .^mong  them  is  gpongin, 
the  principal  constituent  of  sponges,  which  b  much  more  stable 
towards  caustic  soda  and  baryta-water  than  collagen.  When 
completely  hydrolyzed  by  boiling  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  it 
yields  leucine  and  glycine,  but  no  tyrosine,  proving  it  to  be  a 
collagen. 

On  prolonged  boiling  with  water,  silk  is  converted  into  fibroin, 
which  is  not  decomposed  by  water  even  at  200°,  and  sericin,  or 
tilk-gum. 

Cometn  is  the  organic  constituent  of  coral.  On  hydrolysia, 
it  yields  leucine  and  an  aromatic  substance  of  unknown  com- 
position. 

241.  Nearly  related  to  the  albumins  &xe  i)\f!  coujugtUed  proUXna, 
compounds  of  proteins  with  other  substances,  usually  of  a  very 
complex  nature.  Like  the  albumins,  they  are  insoluble  in  alcohol, 
by  which  most  of  them  are  coagulated 
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Nucleo-proteins  derive  their  name  from  the  fact  that  they  are 
the  principal  constituents  of  the  cell-nuclei.  They  are  com- 
binations of  proteins  with  phosphoric  acid  or  nucleic  adds 
{Nucleus f  important  part  of  the  cells  of  animals  or  plants).  A 
nucleic  acid  is  phosphoric  acid  which  is  partially  saturated  by 
imion  with  basic  substances,  such  as  hypoxanthine,  guanine, 
xanthine,  etc.  The  composition  of  the  nucleo-proteins  differs 
considerably  from  that  of  the  albumins:  they  contain  about 
41  per  cent,  of  carbon,  31  per  cent,  of  oxygen,  and  5*7  per  cent, 
of  phosphorus. 

The  nucleo-proteins  have  a  markedly  acidic  character:  they 
are  soluble  in  water  and  very  soluble  in  caustic  alkalis.  They 
answer  to  the  protein  colour-tests. 

Chromo-proteins  are  compounds  of  proteins  with  substances 
containing  iron,  hosmoglobin  being  the  dye  of  red  blood-corpuscles. 
It  decomposes  into  globin  and  hoematin.  In  the  lungs  it  unites 
readily  with  the  oxygen  of  respired  air,  yielding  oxyfuBmoglobin. 
This  substance  readily  gives  up  its  oxygen,  and  thus  the  oxidation- 
processes  which  maintain  the  heat  of  the  animal  body  are  carried 
on.  It  unites  with  carbon  monoxide  to  form  carbonyl-fuBtnoglobin, 
which  is  unable  to  combine  with  oxygen :  on  this  reaction  depends 
the  poisonous  nature  of  carbon  monoxide. 

On  treatment  with  acetic  acid  and  sodium  chloride,  oxyhaemo- 
globin  yields  the  hydrochloride  of  haematin,  called  hcemin,  which 
crystallizes  in  characteristic,  microscopic  plates  of  a  brown-red 
colour.     The  reaction  furnishes  a  delicate  test  for  blood. 

GlucO'prote'ins  are  compounds  of  proteins  and  carbohydrates. 
They  include  the  mucins,  which,  like  the  nucleo-proteins,  are 
acidic  in  character.  They  are  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  a 
small  quantity  of  lime-water  or  alkali  solution.  The  liquid  thus 
obtained  is  neutral,  has  a  glutinous  appearance,  and  is  not  coagu- 
lated by  boiling.  Unlike  the  solutions  of  the  albumins,  these 
solutions  are  not  precipitated  by  nitric  acid.  When  boiled  with 
acids  or  caustic  alkalis,  they  yield  either  syntonins  or  peptones, 
together  with  carbohydrates.  The  presence  of  the  nitrogen-free 
carbohydrates  makes  the  percentage-amount  of  nitrogen  in  the 
mucins  considerably  less  than  in  the  albumins:  its  value  lies 
between  11.7  and  12-3  per  cent. 

Meta-proteins  arc  mentioned  in  235, 
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I'roteoses  iiml  p('pt.oiie^  run  lie  ohlainoil  from  all  proteins  by 
suitahle  hytlmlysis.  They  have  the  p  rolpiiwhai-acu-r,  bping 
insolublp  in  (ilcohol,  and  answering  the  sant  hop rotein -teat  axuX 
binrpt-U'st  (336,  2  and  3).  They  arc  produced  during  digestion 
by  tJie  action  of  gastric  juice  on  proleina,  and  aw  to  be  regarded 
as  interme<linte  proiiucts  in  the  hydrolysi:)  of  proteins,  the  pro- 
leose^  being  nearer  ihe  proteins,  and  the  peptones  nearer  the 
amino-aeids. 


The  Structure  of  the  Protein   Molecule. 

343.  During  last  eentury  experimental  evidence  of  the  complex 
strueture  of  the  protein  molecule  was  accumulated,  an  important 
point  being  the  great  number  of  substances  formed  by  the  decom- 
position of  albumin.  On  dry  distillation  it  yields  a  black  oil 
containing  many  nitrogen  bases:  hydrocyanic  acid,  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  carbon  dioxide,  water,  benzene,  and  its  homologue^i, 
nnci  numerous  other  bodies  being  also  fonned.  Both  putrefaction 
and  fusion  with  potassium  hydroxide  yield  ammonia,  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  volatile  fatly  acids  such  as  butyric  acid  and  valeric 
acid,  aminu-aeids  like  leucine  and  tyrosine,  skatole,  ptomaines, 
cresol,  and  other  products.  By  oxidation  witli  various  agents 
it  has  betm  possible  to  isolate  hydrocyanic  arid,  rutriles,  beozoic 
acid,  numerous  volatile  fatty  acids,  and  other  substanceit. 

N'ew  products  have  resulted  from  each  fresh  mode  of  attack, 
but  the  analytical  methods  employed  have  not  shed  any  light  on 
the  structure  of  the  protein  molecule,  since  they  yield  chiefly 
amorphous  and  ill-^lefined  substances.  The  first  important  step 
towards  the  solution  of  the  problem  was  made  by  ScMr-raEM- 
nERGER  when  he  obtained  only  crj-stalline  derivatives  by  heating 
proteins  with  bartya-water  in  an  autoclave  at  200*  for  several 
hours.  After  removal  of  the  barium,  the  weiglit  of  the  decom- 
[msition-products  formed  exceeded  that  of  the  initial  proteins, 
proving  that  the  bar>-ta-water  had  effected  addition  of  tjie 
elements  of  water,  thus  hydrolyzing  the  prolans  to  crj'stallinc 
derivatives. 

It  was  impossible  to  effect  complete  separation  of  the  very 
complex  mixture  thus  obtained,  but  some  of  the  less  soluble  con- 
stituents,   such    aa   leucine   and    tyrosine,    went   isolated.     Tht^ 
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presence  in  the  reaction-product  of  a  number  of  amino-acids  was 
proved  by  its  properties  and  the  results  of  analysis.  Schutzem- 
berger's  brilliant  research  was  rendered  more  difficult  by  the 
necessity  of  making  several  hundred  analyses.  The  most  import- 
ant conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  it  is,  that  the  amino-acids  con- 
stitute the  foundation-stones  of  the  proteins,  just  as  the  monoses 
are  the  basis  of  the  polyoses  (222).  The  fission-products  obtained 
by  earlier  experimenters  were  formed  by  decomposition  of  the 
amino-acids. 

243.  ScHUTZEMBERGER  did  not  succeed  in  separating  the 
various  amino-acids  from  the  mixture  obtained  by  his  method  of 
fractional  crystallization,  but  the  identification  of  the  various 
amino-acids  derivable  from  the  individual  proteins  would  be 
insufficient  for  a  complete  comprehension  of  the  structure  of  the 
protein  molecule :  the  proportion  of  each  acid  must  also  be  deter- 
mined by  separation  of  the  complex  mixture  into  its  individual 
constituents.  By  esterification  of  the  amino-acids  (229)  and 
fractional  distillation  in  vacuo  of  the  mixture  of  esters,  Emil 
Fischer  succeeded  not  only  in  isolating  the  principal  constituents, 
but  also  in  attaining  an  approximate  insight  into  their  relative 
proportions  in  the  different  proteins.  His  classical  researches 
have  enabled  the  products  of  protein-hydrolysis  to  be  classified 
in  six  divisions. 

1.  Monobasic  monoamino-acids. — Glycine,  alanine,  a-amino- 
valeric  acid,  leucine  (230),  and  phenylalanine, 

CeHfi.CHa-CHNHa-COOH. 

2.  Dibasic  monoamino-acids. — Aspartic  acid  and  glutamic  acid 
or  aminoglutaric  acid. 

3.  Diamino-acids. — Ornithine  and  lysine  (231).  In  the  same 
category  may  be  included  arginine,  obtained  by  addition  of  cyan- 
amide  to  ornithine  (276). 

4.  Hydroxyamino-acids. — Tyrosine  (391)  hjus  been  known  for  a 
long  time.  Of  more  recent  date  is  serine,  CH2OH  •  CHNH2«  COOH, 
which  is  synthesiz(»(l  from  glycoUaldehydi*: 

CH20H.c"+HCX->CIl2()H.riiJ^)'j^j; 
+  Nn3  ->Cil20H.CilNH2COOH  (229,  3). 
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This  eynthesia  indicates  the  constilution  of  serine,  and  further 
confinnatioit  is  afforded  by  its  reduction  to  w-aianinc. 

To  this  class  also  belongs  the  complicated  diaminnlrihydraxy- 
dodccfitiic  acid,  CjaHasOsNa,  a  decomposition-product  of  casein. 

5.  Compounds  with  a  closed  ch&ia  containing  nitrogen. — a- 
Telrakydropyrrolerarbozylic  *  acid  or  proline,  and  hydnxyUlra- 
hydropyrrolecarboxytic  acid  or  hydroxy  proline,  are  examples  of 
such  derivatives.  Tryptopiian  (467).  ChHuOjNs,  contuins  a 
similar  chain:  probably  skatole  (467)  which  causes  the  charactcr- 
iBtic  odour  of  human  fieccs,  is  derived  from  this  fission -prod  net 
of  proteins.  Tryptophan  is  characterized  by  the  formation  of  a 
violet  coloration  or  precipitate  on  addition  of  bromine-water. 
Histidin,  CoHbOjNs,  is  probably  related  to  the  purine-group 
(278). 

tS.  Compounds  containing  sulphur. — Thi-  only  rrprosentative 
of  thi.'^  class  is  rysiint,  CbHi204.\-jS3,  which  as  early  a-s  tlif  bcgin- 
ninj;  of  last  centar\'  was  identified  by  Wollaston  as  the  principal 
constituent  of  certain  gall-stones.     It  has  the  formula 

COOH.CHN'Ha-CHaS— SCHvCHXHj.COOU. 

On  reduction  it  is  converted  into  cystrine.  COOH-CHXHa-CIIaSH, 
from  which  atmoaphcrii;  o.xidation  regenerates  cystine. 

The  constitution  of  cystine  is  proved  by  its  formation  from  the 
benBoyl  ester  of  serine  (in  which  the  benr-oyi-group  is  uttachttl  to 
nitrogen) :  fusion  with  phosphwrus  pentasulpbidc  converts  the 
CHaOH-group  in  this  ester  into  a  CHjSH-group.  On  elimination 
of  benzoyl,  cysteine  is  obtained. 

Emil  Fischer  ha.i  found  that  the  hydrolysis  of  proteins  can 
be  more  readily  effected  by  boiling  with  concentrat^il  hydro- 
chloric acid,  or  sulphuric  acid  of  2.')  per  cent,  strength,  than  by 
Schitzemberger's  baryta-water  method. 

244.  Emil  Fischer's  ester-method  has  rendered  possible  the 
appro\imat«  quantitative  estimation  of  the  products  of  protein- 
hydrolysis.  In  the  following  brief  summary  of  the  nsults  ob- 
tained it  should  be  noted  that  usually  not  more,  and  often 
less,  than  70  per  cent,  of  the  protein  is  recovered  in  the  form 
of  definite  compounds,  there  being  a  considerable  residue  which 
cannot  be  identified  on  account  of  experimental  ditBculties. 
"  Cf  fool-note.  460, 
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On  decomposition,  some  proteins  yield  almost  exclusively  a 
single  amino-acid.  Examples  of  such  relatively  simple  proteins 
are  salmine  and  dupelne^  isolated  by  Kossel  from  the  testicles 
of  the  salmon  and  herring  respectively.  On  hydrolysis  the  first 
yields  84 •  3  per  cent,  of  arginine,  and  the  second  82*2  per  cent. 

Usually,  however,  the  proteins  yield  a  series  of  amino-acids, 
the  proportions  of  the  individual  constituents  varying  between 
wide  limits.  In  most  proteins  leucine  (230)  is  the  principal  con- 
stituent, as  in  haemoglobin  (241),  keratin,  and  elastin  (239).  It 
is  only  in  fibroin  (240)  and  in  gelatin  (239)  that  glycine  predomi- 
nates. Of  the  dibasic  amino-acids,  aspartic  acid  (231)  is  generally 
present  in  small  proportion.  Casein  (237,  7)  contains  a  relatively 
large  amount  of  glutamic  add.  Tyrosine  is  the  principal  decom- 
position-product of  fibroin:  alanine  and  glycine  are  formed  in 
smaller  proportions.  Cystine  is  an  important  constituent  of 
keratin:  from  cow-hair  as  much  as  8  per  cent,  of  it  has  been 
obtained,  and,  on  hydrolysis,  human  hair  also  yields  a  large 
proportion. 

The  table  summarizes  the  percentage-composition  of  a  few 
proteins  with  respect  to  certain  constituents. 


Glycine 

Alanine 

Leucine 

Aspartic  acid  , 
Glutamic  acid 

Arginine 

Histidine , 

Tyrosine. . . . 

Proline 

Cystine 


Hemo- 
globin. 

Casein. 

GelaUn. 

Keratin 
(from  hair) 

0 

0 

16-5 

4.7 

4 

0-9 

0-8 

27-8 

10-5 

2-1 

7-1 

4-3 

1-2 

0-6 

1.7 

10-7 

0-9 

3-7 

5-2 

4*8 

7.6 

10*5 

2-6 

0-4 

1-3 

4.5 

3-2 

2-3 

3*2 

5.2 

3-4 

0.3 

0-1 

8 

Fibroin. 

High 
21 
1-6 


1 
10 


245.  Having  elucidated  the  basis  of  the  protein  molecule, 
Emil  Fischer  applied  himself  to  the  solution  of  the  greatest 
problem  of  organic  chemistry — the  synthesis  of  the  proteins.  It 
has  long  been  thought  that  the  amino-acids  of  the  protein  molecule 
are  linked  by  their  amino-groups,  as  in  glycylglycine, 


NH2.CH2.CO— XH.CH2.COOH, 
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in  which  the  amino-group  of  one  molecule  of  glycine  has  become 
united  with  the  carboxyl-group  of  another  molecule,  as  in  the 
formation  of  acid  amides.  This  hypothesis  was  confirmed  by 
the  researches  of  Emil  Fischer.  He  succeeded,  by  employing  a 
number  of  synthetic  methods,  in  uniting  various  amino-acid- 
residues,  and  name^d  the  resulting  compounds  polypeptides. 
They  display  great  analogy  to  the  natural  peptones  (237,  10,  c). 
Their  synthesis  proves  that  they  have  the  structure  indicated. 

It  is  not  possible  to  give  here  a  detailed  description  of  these 
synthetic  methods,  but  a  brief  review  will  not  be  out  of  place.  On 
heating,  the  esters  of  amino-acids  are  converted  into  anhydrides, 
with  elimination  of  two  molecules  of  alcohol,  the  reaction  some- 
times taking  place  even  at  ordinary  temperatures : 

2NH,.CH,.C00C,H,  -  2C,H,DH+NH  <ch^CO^  ^^' 

Glycine  ethyl  ester  Diketopiperasine 

(Glycine  aiDhydride) 

Under  the  influence  of  dilute  caustic  potash,  this  anhydride  takes 
up  one  molecule  of  water,  yielding  a  dipeptide,  glycylglycine : 

NH<^2^^^>NH  +  H,0  «  NH,.CH,.a)— NH.CH2.COOH. 

Glycylglycine 

When  a  dipeptide  is  treated  with  phosphorus  pentachloride  in 
acetyl. chloride  solution,  the  carboxyl-group  is  changed  to  COCl, 
and  the  residue  of  this  acid  chloride  can  be  introduced  into  other 
amino-acids : 

NH, .  CH, .  CO— NH .  CH, .  COCl  4-  H,N .  CH, .  COOC.H,  = 
=  NH,.CH,.CO— NH.CH,.CO— NH.CH,.COOC,H»  +  HCl. 

Saponifiration  of  this  substance  yields  a  tripeptide,  and  so  on. 

246.  The  polypeptides,  especially  from  the  tetrapeptides  to 
the  ortapcptidesy  are  very-  like  the  natural  peptones,  as  a  short 
sunimar}'  of  the  characteristics  of  both  classes  will  indicate. 
Most  of  them  are  soluble  in  water,  and  insoluble  in  alcohol: 
those  less  soluble  are,  however,  readily  dissolved  by  acids  and 
bases.     They  usually  nu»It  above  200°  with  (h^coniposition,  and 
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have  a  bitter  and  insipid  taste,  and  are  precipitated  by  phos- 
photungstic  acid.  They  answer  the  biuret-test  (236) :  for  the 
polypeptides  the  sensitiveness  of  the  reaction  augments  with 
increase  in  the  length  of  the  chain.  Boiling  with  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid  for  about  five  hours  effects  complete  hydrolysis. 
At  ordinary  temperatures  they  are  stable  towards  alkalis.  They 
are  hydrolyzed  by  the  action  of  pancreatic  juice. 

The  highest  polypeptide  prepared  by  Emil  Fischer  is  an 
odadecapeptide  containing  eighteen  amino-acid-residues,  fifteen  of 
them  being  glycine-residues  and  three  being  leucine-resiJues.  It 
has  all  the  characteristics  just  enumerated,  and  had  it  been  first 
discovered  in  nature,  it  would  certainly  have  been  classed  as  a 
protein. 

This  octadecapeptide  has  the  molecular  weight  1213:  that  of 
most  of  the  fats  is  much  smaller,  the  figure  for  tristearin  being 
891.  It  is  the  most  complex  substance  of  known  structure 
hitherto  obtained  by  synthesis.  The  natural  proteins  are  prob- 
ably mixtures  of  various  polypeptides  for  which  no  mode  of 
separation  has  been  discovered. 

The  8tep-by-step  decomposition  of  fibroin  (240)  also  indicates 
that  the  amino-acids  in  the  proteins  have  an  amino-linking.  When 
it  is  treated  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  sericoin  results,  and 
is  converted  by  further  boiling  with  the  same  acid  into  a  peptone. 
Pancreatic  juice  converts  this  substance  into  tyrosine  (391,  2),  and 
another  peptone,  which  answers  the  biuret-test.  On  warming 
this  second  peptone  with  baryta-water,  however,  it  no  longer  an- 
swers this  test,  and  a  dipeptide,  glyoflalanine,  ran  be  isolated 
from  the  products  of  decomposition. 

247.  Nothing  is  known  about  the  molecular  weight  of  the 
proteins,  except  that  it  must  be  ver}'  great.  Attempts  to  deter- 
mine it  by  the  cryoscopic  method  have  yielded  very  small 
depressions  of  the  freezing-point.  It  is  uncertain  whether  the 
observed  depressions  may  have  been  due  to  the  presence  of 
traces  of  mineral  salts  in  the  albumin  employed,  since  their  com- 
plete removal  is  a  difficult  operation.  The  negative  character 
of  the  results  might  also  be  due  to  the  presence  of  the  albumin  in 
the  colloidal  state,  since  colloids  produce  only  a  vory  small  molec- 
ular depression  (**  Inorganic  Chemistr}-,*'  196). 
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The  proportion  of  aulphiir  in  the  protPins  supports  the  hypoth- 
esis of  a  high  molecular  weight.  In  some  varieties  it  is  about 
1  per  cent.  Since  there  cannot  bo  less  than  1  atom,  or  32  parts 
by  weight,  of  sulphur  in  the  protein  molecule,  this  percentage 
points  to  a  molecular  weight  of  3200,  assuming  the  presence  of 
only  one  atom  of  sulphur  in  the  molecule.  The  percentage  of  iron 
in  hEEmogliiliin  inJiciites  for  this  proletn  a  molecular  weight  of 
about  12,500.  Other  data  give  10.000  as  the  approximate 
molecular  weight  of  many  proteins.  But  there  is  no  gainsayuig 
the  fact  that  these  conclusions  rest  on  a  verj'  uncertain  badis:  the 
close  analogy  between  the  higher  polj-peptides  and  the  natural 
proteins  makes  it  probable  that  the  chains  of  the  protein  molecule 
do  not  contain  more  than  about  20  aniino-acid -residues. 

Even  if  the  difference  in  the  nature  and  in  the  number  of  the 
amino-acids  in  the  protein  molecule  i.'^  alunc  considered,  it  ia 
evident  that  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  proteins  is  theoretically 
possible.  Assuming  that  the  protein  molecule  contains  20  different 
amino-ac  id -residues,  it  can  be  represented  by  the  scheme 
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A  being  an  amino-acid-reaidue.  Each  fresh  grouping  of  these 
resiclucM  produces  a  new  isomeride.  .\ccording  to  the  theory  of 
permutations,  there  are  possible  20X19X1SX  .  .  X^xl  or 
approximately  2-3xl0'*  =  2'3  trillion  groupings,  and  hence  a 
like  number  of  isomerides.  For  other  reasons  this  number  must 
be  greatly  increased,  the  first  of  them  being  based  on  stereo- 
chemical considerations.  Some  amino-acids  contain  osj-nimelric 
carbon  atoms;  if  the  protein  molecule  contains  n  of  them,  the 
number  of  stereoiaomerides  possible  is  2".  Assuming  that  the 
value  of  n  in  the  foregoing  example  is  10,  each  of  the  2-3  trillion 
substances  could  exist  in  2'"=  1024  optically  isomeric  forms. 
The  second  reason  is  that  the  group  — CO-N'H —  can  also  exist 
in  the  tautomeric  form  (254)  — C(OH) ;  N~.  It  la  evident  that 
the  number  of  possible  isomerides  is  almost  unhmited.  It  is  bo 
great  as  to  make  it  possible  that  each  of  the  different  kinds  of 
living  material  has  its  own  individual  protein;  and  that  the 
infinite  variety  of  forms  found  in  organic  nature  ia  partly  the 
result  of  isomerism  in  the  protein  molecule. 


AMINO-ALDEHYDES  AND  AMINO-KETONES. 

248.  Very  few  amiruMildehydca  and  amino-ketonea  are  known. 
Aminoacetaldehydef  CHsNHx*C^y  a  very  unstable  compound,  can  be 

obtained  from  aminoacetal^  CHsNHj-C^qq  u  x  ,  which  can  be  pre- 
pared from  monochloroacetal,  CHa-Cl'CHlOCaHj)^.  Muscarine  is 
possibly  the  corresponding  trimethylammonium  base: 

CH,N(CH,),OH 

It  is  a  crystalline,  excessively  poisonous  substance,  and  is  present  in 
certain  plants — for  example,  toad-stool  {Agaricua  muscariua). 

Apart  from  inorganic  substances,  chitine  is  the  principal  con* 
stituent  of  the  shells  of  the  Crustacea,  and  is  best  prepared  from 
the  shell  and  claws  of  the  lobster.  When  boiled  with  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid,  chitine  is  almost  wholly  converted  into  glucos- 
amine hydrochloride y  CeHxaOsN-HCl,  a  well-crystallized  salt. 
Chitine  contains  an  NH2-group,  since  like  primary  amines  it 
evolves  nitrogen  on  treatment  with  nitrous  acid,  yielding  chitose, 
C6H12O6,  with  the  properties  of  an  aldose.  Thus,  it  is  oxidized  by 
bromine-water  to  the  monobasic  chitonic  acid:  further  oxidation 
with  nitric  acid  converts  this  substance  into  the  dibasic  iaosaccharic 
acid. 

Bromine  converts  glucosamine  hydrochloride  into  d-glucosamic 
acid,  CH20H.(CHOH)3-CHNH2-COOH,  which  Emil  Fischer  has 
synthesized  by  the  following  method.  Ammonia  and  hydrocyanic 
acki  react  with  d-arabinose  to  form  a  compound  (229, 3), 

CH2OH.  (CHOH)3-CHNH2-CN, 

and  wuth  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  this  yields 

CH2OH.  (CHOH)3-CHNH2.C(X)H, 

identical  with  glucosamic  acid.  Since  this  acid  is  reduced  to 
glucosamine  by  the  method  of  207,  5,  the  identity  of  the 
syntlietic  amine  with  the  natural  pnKluct  is  established. 
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GlyoxyUc  Add,  COOH-CQ+HgO. 

249.  Glyoxylic  acid  is  the  first  member  of  the  series  of  aldehydo* 
acids.  It  is  present  in  unripe  fruits,  and  can  be  prepared  by  heat- 
ing dibromoacetic  acid,  CHBr2-C00H,  with  water,  or  by  the 
electro-reduction  of  oxalic  acid.  It  also  results  on  the  oxidation 
of  alcohol  with  nitric  acid,  by  the  method  described  under  glyoxal 

(199)- 

As  the  above  formula  shows,  glyoxylic  acid  contains  one  mole- 
cule of  water,  which  cannot  be  separated  from  the  acid  or  its  salts 
without  their  undergoing  decomposition.  For  this  reason,  the 
water  is  often  assumed  to  be  in  chemical  combination  (155);  thus, 
CH(0H)2-C00H,  as  it  is  in  chloral  hydrate  (201).     In  each  of 

IT 

these  substances  the  aldehydo-group,  — Cq,  is  under  the  influence 

of  a  strongly  negative  group;  — CCI3  in  chloral,  and  — COOH  in 
glyoxylic  acid.  The  latter,  moreover,  possesses  all  the  properties 
characteristic  of  aldehydes:  it  reduces  an  ammoniacal  silver  solu- 
tion, forms  an  addition-product  with  sodium  hydrogen  sulphite, 
yields  an  oxime,  etc.  When  boiled  with  caustic  potash,  it  is  con- 
verted into  glycollic  acid  and  oxalic  acid,  the  formation  of  which 
may  be  explained  by  the  assumption  that  one  molecule  of  the  acid 
takes  up  the  two  hydrogen  atoms,  and  another  the  oxygen  atom, 
from  one  molecule  of  water: 

2r(X)H.rH0  =  COOH. CH2OH+COOH. COOH. 

'MH 
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Pyroraccmic  Acid,  (  H3.CO.COOH. 

250.  Pyroracemic.(pyruvic)  acidy  the  first  member  of  the  series  of 
ketonic  acids,  owes  its  name  to  its  formation  by  the  distillation  of 
either  t  artaric  acid  or  racemic  acid  with  potassium  hydrogen  sulphate. 
It  is  probable  that  carbon  dioxide  is  first  eliminated  from  tar- 
taric acid,  COOH -CHOH -CHOH.  COOH,  with  formation  of  glyceric 
acid,  CH20H-CHOH-COOH,  which  yields  pyroracemic  acid  by 
loss  of  one  molecule  of  water;  for  glyceric  acid  itself  is  con- 
verted into  pyroracemic  acid  by  heating  with  potassium  hydrogen 
sulphate: 

CH2OH.CHOH.COOH-H2O  = 

=  CH2=C(0H)  .COOH  -^  CH3 -CO.COOH. 

Pyroracemic  acid  can  be  obtained  synthetically  by  hydrolysis  of  the 
nitrile  formed  by  the  action  of  potassium  cyanide  on  acetyl  chloride: 

CH3.COCI  -^CHa-CO-CN  -^CH3.CO.C02H. 

This  is  a  general  method  for  the  preparation  of  a-ketonic  acids. 

When  heated  to  150°  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  pyroracemic 
acid  yields  carbon  dioxide  and  acetaldehyde: 

CH3-C0.fC0^H  =  CH3-c2-fC02. 

At  ordinary  temperatures  p3rroracemic  acid  is  liquid,  but  is  solid 
at  low  temperatures.  It  melts  at  9°,  boils  at  165°,  and  is  miscible 
with  water  in  all  proportions:  its  specific  gravity  is  1-27  at  20°, 
and  it  has  an  odour  resembling  that  of  acetic  acid.  It  is  a  stronger 
acid  than  propionic  acid,  for  which  lO^A:  is  0-134;  for  pyroracemic 
acM  lO^A:  is  56,  which  must  be  explained  by  assuming  the  presence 
of  a  negative  carbon yl-group  in  juxtaposition  to  the  carboxyl-group. 

Pyroracemic  acid  has  all  the  properties  characteristic  of  ketones: 
it  yields  an  oxime,  a  hydrazone,  an  addition-product  with  hydro- 
cyanic acid,  etc. 

The  electrolysis  of  a  very  concentrated  solution  of  potassium 
pyroracematc  yields  acetic  acid  and  diaoetyl.  The  formation  of 
acetic  arid  may  be  looked  upon  as  due  to  the  interaction  of  the  anion 
of  the  acid  and  the  hydroxyUion,  after  discharge  at  the  anode: 

CH,. CO .000'+ OH'  -  CH.*C00H+00ft; 
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and  that  of  diacetyl  as  resulting  from  the  union  of  two  acid  anions, 
with  elimination  of  CO2: 

CH,icoicOO'  -  CH,-C0.C0.CH,+2CX),. 

The  potassium  salts  of  other  ketonic  acids  are   decomposed  by 
electrolysis  in  an  analogous  manner. 

Acctoacctic  Add,    CH3-CO.CH2COOH. 

251.  Acetoacetic  acid  is  a  ^-ketonic  acid.  It  is  not  of  much 
importance,  but  its  ester,  ethyl  acetoacetale,  CH3  •  CO  •  CH2  •  COOC2H5, 
is  an  interesting  compound. 

Ethyl  acetoacetate  is  obtained  by  Claisen's  condensation- 
method  (200)  through  the  acticm  of  sodimn  on  ethyl  acetate  in 
presence  of  ethyl  alcohol: 

ONa       H 

,0      ^„  ry 


OCgHfi+H 
OC2H5    H 


CCOOCsHs  -  2C2H8OH  + 


Ethyl  acetate  i  .  ..JT — - — T—i 

Addition-produet 

.ONa 
+  CH3.C=CH.COOC2H6    or    CHa-CO-CHNa-COOCzHs. 

Ethyl  sodioaoetoaoetate 

The  foregoing  explanation  of  the  condensation  was  proved  to  be 
correct  in  this  instance  by  Claisen,  who  found  that  ethyl  aceto- 
acetate cannot  be  prepared  by  the  action  of  sodium  on  ethyl 
acetate  which  has  been  carefully  purified  from  alcohol.  The  free 
ester,  CH3«CO«CH2-COOC2H5,  can  be  obtained  by  treatment  of 
the  sodium  compound  with  acetic  acid. 

Ethyl  acetoacetate  is  a  colourless  liquid,  slightly  soluble  in 
water,  and  characterized  by  an  agreeable  odour:  it  boils  at  181°, 
and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1  -030  at  15°.  It  can  be  hydrolyzed 
in  two  ways,  respectively  known  as  the  ketone  decomposition  (weak 
hydrolysis)  and  the  acid  decomposition  (strong  hydrolysis)  ^  on 
account  of  the  nature  of  the  products. 

The  ketone  decompK)sition  is  effected  by  heating  ethyl  aceto- 
acetate with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  or  with  a  dilute  aqueous  solution 
of  alkali,  the  products  being  acetone,  carbon  dioxide,  and  alcohol: 

CH8.CO.CH2^  CO2  C2H5  ^  cH3.CO.CH3  -f  CO2 -hCjHfiOK. 
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The  acid  decomposition  takes  place  when  ethyl  acetoacetate  is 
lieated  with  a  very  concentrated  solution  of  alcoholic  potash  or  soda: 


CHa-CO 
-fOH 


CHa-COO 
H+H 


C2H5 


Q^"*  -  CHa-COOH-fCHs-COOH-fCjHfiOH, 


The  great  importance  of  ethyl  acetoacetate  for  syntheses  arises 
irom  its  capability  of  undergoing  these  two  decompositions, 
together  with  the  fact  that  the  Na-atom  in  ethyl  sodioacetoace- 
tate  can  be  substituted  by  a  great  variety  of  groups.  If  it  is  re- 
placed by  a  group  R,  there  is  obtained  the  compound 

CH3.CO.CHR.COOC2H6, 

^hich,  by  the  ketone  decomposition,  yields  a  ketone  CH3-CX)-CH2R, 
a  reaction  affording  a  general  method  of  synthesizing  methyl- 
ketones  (no). 

The  compound  CHa.CO-CHR.COOCjHs  can  be  converted  by 
the  acid  decomposition  into  acetic  acid,  and  an  acid  of  the  formula 
RH2C-C00H,  which  furnishes  a  general  method  of  preparing  mono- 
basic acids  synthetically. 

Sodium  can  again  react  with  the  compound 

CH3  •  CO .  CHR .  COOC2H5, 

ivith  replacement  of  the  hydrogen  atom  H,  and  production  of  a 
compound  the  Na-atom  of  which  can  also  be  exchanged  for  the 
most  varied  groups,  yielding  substances  of  the  type 

CH3  •  CO .  CRR' .  COOCjHfi. 

These  are  converted  by  the  ketone  or  acid  decomposition  into 

CH3.CO.CHRR'    or    CHRR'.COOH. 

On  account  of  this  property,  the  numl)er  of  compoimds  which 
can  be  synthesized  by  the  aid  of  ethyl  acetoacetate  is  very  great. 
The  process,  called  the  acetoacetic-ester  synthesiBf  is  carried  out  in 
the  way  already  described  for  the  malonic-ester  synthesis  (166). 
A  few  examples  of  this  synthetical  ntioned. 
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1.  Melhylnonylketone,  the  principal  constituent  of  oil  of  rue 
(from  RiUa  graveolens),  can  be  obtained  by  the  action  of  n-octyl 
iodide  upon  ethyl  sodioacetoacetate : 


CHs-CO-CHlNa  +  IICgH^— CHs-CO-CH-CsHn 

I 


COOCjHj  COOCjHj 

It  yields,  by  the  ketone  decomposition,  methylnonylketone, 

CHs'CX^'CHj'CgHiy. 

Ethyl  7i-octylacetoacetate  yields,  by  the  acid  decomposition,  capric 
acid,  C10H20O3,  which  must  therefore  have  a  normal  carbon  chain  (i44). 

2.  Heptylic  acid,  which  is  obtainable  from  LtvuIow  by  the  cyaiio* 
hydrin-synthesis  (209,  2),  can  be  synthetically  built  up  from  ethyl 
acetoacetate  by  the  successive  introduction  of  a  methyl-group  and  a 
n-butyl-group :  this  proves  it  to  be  methyl-n-bulylaceiic  add: 

CHs-CO-CHNa  CH3.CO-CHC4H» 

i  --  I  -* 

COOCjHj  COOCjHj 

Ethyl  n-butylaoetoacetata 

CH3.CO-CNaC4Hg  /CHs 

->  I  -*    CHs-CO-C^C^Hg 

COOCjHj  NcOOC^Hs 

Ethyl  methyl-n-butylaoetoaoetate 

Ethyl  methyl-n-butylacetoacetate  yields,  by  the  acid  decomposition 
methyl-n-buty  lace  tic  acid, 

CHs»CH»C4H9 

I 
COOH 

3.  ^'-Ketonic  acids  are  obtained  by  the  action  of  ethyl  acetoace- 
tate upon  the  esters  of  the  rt-halogon-substitutcd  fatty  acids, 
followed  by  the  ketone  decomposition: 

R  R 

CH.-CO-CHfNaT  ~X|CH  CHj-CO-CH— CH-COAHfi. 

I     I  ^     ' 

COAH5        CO2C2H5  COjCjHj 

This  yields,  by  the  ketone  decomposition, 

CHa-CO.CHj.CHR-COjH. 

r    fi     « 
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4.  When  iodine  acts  upon  ethyl  sodioacetoaoetate,  the  sodium  is 
removed,  and  the  two  residues  unite  thus: 


CHs-CX3-CH 


HC*CO*CH, 


COAH* 
CHs-CO-CH — 


COAHj 


CH-COCHs 

I  +2NaI. 

COjCjHj       COAHj 

Diethyl  diacetylsuccinate  is  formed,  and,  when  boiled  with  a  20  pei 
cent,  solution  of  potassium  carbonate,  loses  carbon  dioxide  and 
alcohol,  with  formation  of  acetonylacetone  (200) : 


CHa-CO-CH— CH-CO-CHs 

|H     |H 


CjH^IO,  C 


OH 


CHs-CX3-CH,.CH,.C0-CH,. 

Aeetonylaoetone 


L«vuUc  Acid,  CHa-CO-CHa-CHa-COOH. 

252.  Lctmdic  acid  is  the  simplest  ^ketonic  acid:  it  can  be 
obtained  by  the  synthetical  method  described  in  251,  3 — from  ethyl 
acetoacetate  by  the  action  of  ethyl  monochloroacetate;  in  this 
instance,  in  the  formula  given  R=H.  When  hexoses  are  boiled 
with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  laevulic  acid  is  produced  (209, 
4):  it  is  usually  prepared  by  this  method,  which  has  not  yet  been 
fully  explained. 

Laevulic  acid  is  crystalline:  it  melts  at  33-5*',  and  boils  with 
slight  decomposition  at  250*^.  It  yields  an  oxime  and  a  hydrazone, 
and  an  addition-product  with  hydrocyanic  acid:  in  short,  it  ex- 
hibits all  the  reactions  characteristic  of  ketones. 

Hesoxalic  Acid,  C3H2O6+H2O. 

253.  Mesoxalic  acid  is  a  type  of  the  dibasic  ketonic  acids.  ItJ5 
constitution  is  proved  by  the  formation  of  ethyl  mesoxalate  when 
diethyl  dibromomalonate,  Br2C(COC)C2H5)2,  is  boiled  with  baryta- 
water: 


(C2H500C)2C[Br2  -h  Ba  |(0H)2  =  (C2H500C)2C(OH)2+BaBrj 
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MesDxalic  acid  is  an  important  decomposition-product  of  uric 
acid.  Like  glyoxylic  acid  (349).  it  can  only  be  obtained  with  one 
molecule  of  water.  An  ester  of  the  anhydrous  acid  ia,  however, 
known:  it  very  readily  adds  on  water.  The  constitution 
(COOH)2C(OH)j  must  therefore  be  assi^ed  to  the  tree  acid  (155), 
which  has  most  of  the  properties  of  ketones,  just  as  chloral  hydrate 
(201)  and  glyoxylic  acid  show  most  of  the  reactions  of  aldeh}-des. 
When  boiled  with  water,  mesoxalic  acid  loses  carbon  dioxide,  form- 
ing glyoxylic  acid: 

CO^H.C(OH)i-COOH. 

It  la  not  surprising  that  a  compound  containing  a  carbon  atom 
loaded  with  four  negative  groups  should  break  down  thus.  The 
decomposition  takes  place  more  readily  than  that  of  malnnic  add, 
which  does  not  lose  carbon  dioxide  till  heated  above  its  melting- 
point,  to  IW-ISO^. 

TAUTOHERISH. 

254-  Ethyl  acetoacetate,  and  in  general  such  substances  aa 
l:3-diketon!?a,  which  contain  the  group  — CO — CH2 — CO — ,  afford 
instances  of  a  remarkable  kind  of  isomerism  called  tauXonterifm. 
Such  compounds  behave  as  though  they  contained  sometmits  the 
group  named,  sometimes  the  group  — C(OH):CH — CO — .  A  f«w 
-examples  will  serve  to  make  this  clearer. 

When  alkyl-groups  are  introduced  into  ethyl  acetoacetate  (251). 
they  become  attached  to  a  carl>on  atom:  thus,  ethyl  methylaceto- 
acetate  must  have  the  constitiLtion  CH3-CO.CH{CHa)-cdoCaHj, 
since  by  the  ketone  decomposition  it  yields  raetbytethy  Ike  tone,  and 
by  the  acid  decomposition  methylacetic  acid,  or  propionic  acid. 
Since  it  has  this  constitution,  the  fonnnti'm  of  methylacetoaeetio 
acid  is  l)est  explained  by  supposing  that  ethyl  Bodiuacetoacetale, 
CHa-CO-CHNa-COOCaHs,  is  first  fonned,  the  Na-alom  being 
then  exchanged  for  a  melhyl-group  by  the  action  of  methyl  iodide. 
Most  substitutions  in  ethyl  acetoacetate  are  to  be  looked  upon  as 
taking  place  thus,  with  formation  of  C-derivatives  of  the  ester. 

A  different  effect  is  produced  by  the  inlerurllon  of  ethyl  sodio- 
acetoacetate  and  ethyl  chkirocarbtmate,  Cl-COOCjHs  '265) ,  which 
reeutts  in  the  formation  of  two  substances  in  different  quantities. 
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The  one  formed  in  smaller  quantity  results  by  the  reaction  indi- 
cated above, 

CHs-CO.CHNa— COOCzHfi^pxT    rn  ri^ 

XIOOCgHs 

since  this  substance  is  identical  with  the  product  obtained  by  the 
action  of  acetyl  chloride  on  diethyl  sodiomalonate: 

CHa-COCl +NaCH(COOC2H6)2  ->  CH3CO.CH(COOC2H6)2. 

It  has  a  ketonic  structure,  since  it  dissolves  in  alkalis,  indicating 
that  it  contains  a  H-atom  replaceable  by  metals.  This  must  be 
in  the  CH-group. 

The  main  product  of  the  reaction,  however,  is  an  isomeric  com- 
poimd,  which  is  assmned  to  have  the  enolic  constitution 


CHs-CiCH.COOCjHfi 
/OC)C2H5 


0C( 


on  account  of  its  method  of  formation  and  its  insolubility  in  alkalis: 
this  insolubility  proves  that  it  does  not  contain  a  CH-group  between 
two  carboxethyl-groups.  The  formation  of  a  compound  of  this 
type  is  best  explained  by  the  assumption  that  ethyl  sodioaceto- 
acetate  has  the  constitution  CH3«C(ONa):CH-COOC2H5,  as  re- 
placement of  the  Na-at')m  in  this  by  the  group  — COOC2H6  would 
lead  to  the  formation  of  a  sul)stance  of  the  above  constitution. 

An  analogous  reaction  takes  place  between  ethyl  chlorocarbonate 
and  sodioacetylacetone:  the  process  is  to  a  small  extent  in  accord- 
ance with  the  equation 

CHyCO.CH'N^.CO-CHa      CH3CO.CH.CO.CH3 

II  =  I  +NaCl, 

since  the  compound  formed  is  soluble  in  alkalis,  and  therefore  con- 
tains a  CH-group  in  union  witli  three  negative  groups.  When 
warmed  with  an  equivalent  quantity  of  caastic  potash  it  yields 
potassium  acetate  and  ethyl  acetoacetate : 
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OK 

COCH3 = CH3 .  CO  •  CH2 .  COOCzHg + CH3 .  COOK. 

■  Ethyl  aoetoaoetate  Potawium  acetate 


+  H 
CHa-CO-CH. 

I 

I 
COOC^H* 

The  main  reaction,  however,  is  represented  by  the  equation 

CH3  •  C^^CH  •  COCH3  CH3  •  C=CH  •  COCH3 


I  +NaCl. 

ONa-fCl.COOCjHs  O-COOCaHg 

That  it  takes  place  thus  is  proved  by  the  insolubility  of  the  result- 
ing compound  in  dilute  alkalis,  which  change  it,  even  at  ordinan' 
temperatures,  into  acetylacetone,  alcohol,  and  carbon  dioxide: 

CH3-C=CH.COCH3 


OiCOgJCgHs       =CH3.C(OH)=CH.COCH3  +CO2  +C2H5OH. 

4-TT  OH  Acetylacetone 

This  makes  it  improbable  that  the  group  — COOC2H5  is  in  union 
with  a  carbon  atom. 

255.  When  acid  chlorides  react  with  ethyl  acetoacetato,  it  is  pos- 
sible at  will  to  obtain  a  C-dorivativc  (ketonic)  or  an()-derivativ(»  {eno- 
lic)y  that  is,  a  compound  in  which  the  acid  group  is  linked  to  the  rest 
of  the  molecule  either  thn)Ugh  carbon  or  through  oxygen.  A 
C-derivative  is  obtained  bv  the  usual  method — the  treatment  of 
ethvl  sodioacetojicetat€  with  the  acid  chk)ride.  When,  however, 
ethyl  acetoacetate  is  mixed  with  pyridine  (44Q),  and  the  acid 
chloride  allowed  to  flow  slowly  into  the  mixture,  an  O-derivative 
only  is  formed: 

CH3-CO.CH.COOC2H6  CH3-C^=CH.COOC2H6 


CWH3  O.COCH3 

C-<leri\'ative  (soluble  in  alkali)  C>-<lerivative  (insoluble  in  alkali) 

By  means  of  such  ambiguous  reactions,  which  characterize  many 
other  substances,  it  is  not  possible  to  determine  whether  a  body  is 
a  ketonic  compound,  containing  the  group  — C0-CH2-C0 — ,  or  ah 
endic  compound,  with  the  group  — C\OH):CH«CO — .  It  was  for- 
merly usual  to  assign  one  of  the  two  formulae  to  substances  wiii. .. 
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exhibited  tautomerism,  and  to  explain  reactions  not  in  accordance 
with  this  formula  by  assuming  that  transformation  had  occurred. 
It  is  now  known  that  a  taiUomeric  substance,  in  the  liquid  state  or  in 
sdutiony  consists  of  a  mixture  of  the  ketonic  compound  and  the  endic 
compoundy  the  proportion  of  each  present  being  dependent  on  cer- 
tain conditions,  and  this  view  affords  a  satisfactory  explanation  of 
the  observed  facts. 

The  fundamental  phenomenon  is  that  tautomerides  can  react 
as  though  they  consisted  wholly  of  the  ketonic  compound,  or  wholly 
of  the  enolic  compound.  It  is  explained  as  follows.  If,  from  a 
mixture  of  two  isomerides  capable  of  changing  into  one  another 
with  such  readiness  that  the  balance  between  them  is  rapidly  re- 
stored, an  attempt  is  made  to  remove  one  of  the  components  by 
chemical  methods,  the  second  component  should  become  trans- 
formed into  the  first,  on  account  of  the  disturbance  of  the  equilib- 
rium: the  mixture  should  then  react  as  though  it  consisted  wholly 
of  the  first  component.  If  a  chemical  reagent  which  only  reacts 
with  the  second  component  is  employed,  the  mixture  should 
behave,  for  the  same  reason,  as  thoiigh  the  latter  were  the  only 
substance  present. 

It  is,  however,  possible  to  effect  the  separation  of  tautomerides 
by  chemical  means — ^first,  when  the  disturbed  balance  is  only 
slowly  restored;  second,  by  reactions  with  nearly  the  same  veloc- 
ity for  both  forms,  resulting  in  different  products. 

These  conditions  are  to  a  certain  extent  attained  in  the  reactions 
described  in  254  for  ethyl  chlorocarbonate.  It  is  by  no  means  certain 
that  the  proportion  of  the  isomerides  formed  is  the  same  as  that 
of  the  tautomeric  forms  present  in  the  ethyl  acetoacetate,  because 
it  is  unknown  how  far  the  above  conditions  are  fulfilled. 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  enolic  form  gives  an  intense 
colour-reaction  with  ferric  chloride,  which  is  not  obtained  with  the 
ketonic  form.  This  gives  a  ready  means  of  identifying  a  tautom- 
eride,  and  of  recognizing  the  conversion  of  one  form  into  the  other: 
it  has  been  applied  in  various  instances,  such  ac  the  investigation 
of  formylphenylacetic  ester.  This  substance  results,  by  Claisen's 
condensation-method  (200)  from  the  action  of  the  ethyl  ester  of 
phenylacetic  acid  upon  that  of  formic  acid: 
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Hc/|§l+^c<a»c:,H,  -  ™(0H'  ^  f'<o«fc,H.. 


Elh)4  [annyl|jbeu>'bntiilti  (n 


The  ketitnic  form,  or  in  this  Instance  tlie  "aldo-form,"  has  the 
formula 


o>^^. 


/Oells 


"^COOCjHs. 

The  enolic  compound  is  solid,  and  melts  gradually  between  60°  and 
70°:  the  aldo-i'ompound  is  a  liquid.  In  dilute  alcoholic  solution 
the  former  gives  a  deep  violfl-bliic  coloration  with  ferric  rhloridc: 
the  latter  gives  nocoloration.  If.  however,  equally  coneentratetl 
solutions  of  the  enolic  form  and  the  aldo-form  are  prepared,  and  an 
equal  quantit)'  of  ferric  chloride  added  to  each,  after  .some  days  the 
solutions  are  alike,  the  tint  of  the  enolic  compound  having  become 
lighter,  and  the  akio-compound  having  develoj)ed  a  blue  colour. 
This  proves  that  after  standing  for  some  time  both  solutions  con- 
tain the  aldo-form  and  the  enolic  form  in  equal  amounts,  since  the 
tint  is  the  same  in  each  solution.  It  follows  that  an  equilibrium 
between  the  opposite  transformations  exists. 

256.  01  her  methods  art'  known  by  which  this  transfonnation  of 
tautomerides  can  be  recognized,  of  which  two  may  be  mentioned. 
BrCihl  has  shown  that  rays  of  light  are  much  more  strongly  dis- 
persed and  refracted  by  gubstances  containing  a  double  bond  than 
by  their  isomerides  which  do  not  contain  such  a  bond.  Since  a 
double  bond  results  from  the  enotistUion  of  a  ketonic  form,  it  19 
possible,  by  a  determination  of  the  dispersive  and  refractive  powers, 
to  prove  that  in  alcoholic  solution  enolic  compounds  are  trana- 
formcd  into  ketonic  compounds,  and  vice  versa. 

Sir  Wii-liau  Pkrkin  discovered  another  aid  to  the  investi- 
gation of  these  transformations  in  the  electromagnetic  rotation  ot 
the  plane  of  polariaation.  The  plane  of  a  plane-polarized  ray, 
paf<9ed  thntugh  a  tube  containuig  an  optically  inactive  substance, 
Is  n>t[ited  when  an  eleclric  current  is  passed  through  a  wire  wound 
round  the  tulw  enclming  tlie  column  of  liquid.    The  mlation  of 
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the  plane  of  polarization  has  a  definite  value  for  a  given  compound, 
supposing  that  the  current,  and  the  length  and  temperature  of  the 
column,  are  kept  constant;  and  Perkix  found  that  substances 
containing  a  double  bond  in  the  molecule  occasion  a  much  greater 
magnetic  rotation  than  Lsomerides  with  no  such  bond. 

The  conditions  upon  which  the  ketization  of  an  enolic  com- 
pound, and  the  enolization  of  a  ketonic  compound,  respectively 
depend  have  been  the  subject  of  investigation:  the  temperature 
is  one  of  them.  Claisen  found  that,  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
acetyldibenzoylmethane,  CH3CO-CH(COC6H6)2  (benzoyl  =  C6H5CO, 
cf,  331)  ,has  the  ketonic  form,  its  aqueous  solution  giving  no  color- 
ation with  ferric  chloride.  When  heated  to  110°,  and  quickly 
cooled  to  prevent  immediate  re-transformation,  it  is  found  to  be 
converted  into  the  enolic  form,  since  it  answers  to  the  colour-test 
with  ferric  chloride. 

Further,  the  nature  of  the  solvent  has  a  great  influence  upon 
the  transformation.  In  solution  in  chloroform,  an  enolic  form  will 
remain  unchanged  for  months,  while  in  alcoholic  solution  it  be- 
comes partly  or  wholly  transformed  into  the  ketonic  form  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days. 

Tautomerism  of  Ozimes. 

257.  The  structural  formula,  p/>C^=NOH,  has  been  assigned 

to  the  oximes  (112).     The  action  of  hydroxylamine  on  aldehydes 
and  ketones  admits  of  another  explanation,  indicated  in  the  scheme : 

HOv  yO 

>co+     J)nh-h,o+>c/ I 

Experiments  directed  to  proving  which  of  these  formulae  is 
right,  have  shown  that  the  oximes  are  tautomeric  in  the  sense  of 
the  scheme 
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\nh 


>C=NOH  ^  >C< 


The  following  exemplifies  the  method.  When  acetoxime  is  treated 
with  methyl  iodide,  the  methyl-group  becomes  linked  to  nitrogen, 
as  is  proved  by  reduction  of  the  resulting  compound  to  methyl- 
amine  and  acetone : 

(CH,),C\    I  +2H  =  (CH|),C0  +  XH,.CH,. 

\n  CH, 

But  when  sodium  mcthoxide  is  added  to  a  mixture  of  methyl  iodide 
and  the  oxime — whereby  the  sodium  derivative  of  the  ketoxime  is 
first  formed — there  results  an  isomeric  substance  convertible  by 
hydrochloric  acid  into  a(*etone  and  a  compound,  NH,  •  OCH,.  Heat- 
ing with  hydriodic  acid  transforms  this  body  into  hydroxylamine 
and  methyl  iodide,  proving  that  its  methyl-group  is  linked  to  oxygen. 


PYRORE  DERIVATIVES. 

258.  A  number  of  compounds  assumed  to  contain  the  group 

CO 

II         II 

O 

are  known:   they  are  called  pifrone  derivatives,  and  some  of  them 
occur  naturally. 

Chelidomc  acidy  C7H4O6.  so  called  because  it  Is  found  in 
Chelidonium  vvajns  (greater  celandine),  forms  colourless  salts, 
C7H206M2-  it  also  yields  yellow  salts,  C7H2O7M4,  which  are  de- 
rived from  an  ackl  CtH^O;,  xarUhochelidonic  acid.  When  set  free 
from  its  salts,  this  acid  readily  loses  one  molecule  of  wat^r,  and  is 
reconverted  into  chelidonic  acid.  By  boiling  with  alkalis,  the  lat- 
ter is  decomposed  almost  quantitatively  into  two  molecules  of  oxalic 
acid  and  one  molecule  of  acetone: 
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C7H4O6+3H2O  -  2C2H2O4+C3H6O. 

Oxalic  acid        Acetone 

These  properties  are  expressed  by  the  structural  formula 

CX) 

hc/Njh 

HOOC-Cv  ^-COOH' 

Clielidonic  acid 

and  consequently  the  acid  can  be  called  pyronedicarbaocylic  acid. 
Xanthochelidonic  acid  must  then  have  the  structural  formula 

CX)  , 

in  which  the  two  hydroxyl-hydrogen  atoms  are  also  replaceable  by 
metals;  or,  in  its  tautomeric  form, 

yCHy- CO-COOH 
CO 
NjHj— CO-COOH 

The  manner  in  which  it  is  decomposed  by  water  is  evident  from 

the  equation 

Hj   O 
yCH:C-COOH  JCH.     C— COOH 

CX)       \)         +3H2O  -  TO      +  ^2       • 
N:H:r— COOH  N:!H     C— COOH 

Chetitlonie  aoid  J],     O 

Moreover,  a  synthesis  of  chelidonic  acid  corn)l)orat«9  this  for- 
mula. The  starting-point  is  acetone,  which  by  Claisen's  method 
(200  and  251)  can  be  condensed  with  two  molecules  of  diethyl 
oxalate: 
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XHg    C2H5OOC.COOC2H5     yCH:C<^^2H5 
CO        +  =C0  +2C2H5OH. 

xUHg    C2H500C'CCXX!J2H5       X)H:C<p^-w-w^  tt 

The  product  is  an  ester  of  xanthochelidonic  acid.  When  this  is 
heated  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  two  objects  are  simul- 
taneously attained — the  ester  is  saponified,  and  one  molecule  of 
water  eliminated.  These  reactions  yield  a  compound  with  the 
structural  formula  given  above  for  chelidonic  acid,  and  identical 
with  it. 

259.  An  important  pyrone  derivative  is  diinethylpyrone: 


CO         \o    . 

vJH=C  •  CH3 

It  can  be  synthesized  from  ethyl  copper-acetoacetate  and  carbonyi 
chloride  (269) : 

CH3.CO         CO.CH3  CH3.CO  CO-CHa 

HC— Cu— CH  =CuCl2+     HCv  JjH 

C2H5OOC  +  CI2        COOC2H6       C2H5OOC  COOC2H6 

CO 

On  saponification  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  two  molecules  of  car- 
bon dioxide  are  simultaneously  eliminated  from  the  molecule, 
whereupon 

CH3.CO  CO-CHa 


HjCX         /CH 


should  result.    The  tautomeride, 


HO  OH 

/    \ 
CH3  •  C  C  •  CH3 


H-C  C-H 

\c/ 

O 
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however,  is  formed,  and  loses  one  molecule  of  water,  yielding  di- 
methylpyrone. 

Dimethylpyrone  is  characterized  by  its  ability  to  form  addition- 
products  with  acids,  which  must  be  looked  upon  as  salts.  These 
"salts"  are  formed  by  dissolving  dimethylpyrone  in  an  aqueous 
solution  of  hydrochloric  acid,  oxalic  acid,  etc.:  they  are  obtained 
in  a  crystalline  form  by  the  spontaneous  evaporation  of  the  solu- 
tions. By  dissolving  them  in  a  large  quantity  of  water,  they  are 
completely  hydrolyzed,  so  that  it  is  improbable  that  the  acid  in 
them  is  attached  to  the  carbonyl-group.  Collie  and  Tickle,  the 
discoverers  of  these  compounds,  accordingly  assume  the  quadri" 
valency  of  the  oxygen  atom  closing  the  carbon  chain,  thus  attributing 
to  dimethylpyrone  hydrochloride  the  structure 

yCH=C  •  CHg 

CO       >o<g. 
N:h=c.ch3 

They  have  named  these  compounds  oxonium  salts,  on  account  of 
their  analogy  to  the  ammonium  salts. 

These  compounds  are  proved  to  be  true  salts — electrolytes — by 
various  methods.  It  must  be  remembered  that  an  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  dimethylpyrone  has  a  neutral  reaction  towards  litmus,  and 
that  its  electric  conductivity  is  ver}'  small.  Thus,  the  oxonium 
base  is  only  feebly  basic:  if  it  forms  true  salts,  they  must  therefore 
have  the  properties  characteristic  of  the  salts  of  a  weak  base. 
These  properties  can  be  summed  up  in  the  statement  that  in 
aqueous  solution  such  salts  are  hydrolyzed  to  a  high  degree,  or, 
in  other  words,  are  to  a  large  extent  resolved  into  free  acid  and 
free  base  (''Inorganic  Chemistry/'  239).  The  aqueous  solution  of 
a  dimethylpyronium  salt  actually  has  all  the  properties  character- 
istic of  the  solution  of  a  highly  hydrolyzed  salt.  Thus,  its  solution 
has  a  strongly  acid  reaction:  the  oxonium  salt,  however,  is  partly 
present  as  salt  in  the  solution,  as  Walden  has  demonstrated  for 
dimethylpyrone  picrate.  He  found  that  benzene  extracted  less 
picric  acid  fn)m  an  aqueous  solution  of  picric  acid  containing 
dimethylpyrone  than  from  a  solution  containing  none.  This 
must  be  explained  by  assuming  the  partial  formation  of  a 
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whereby  the'quantity  of  free  picric  acid  in  the  solution  is  dimin- 
ished (24). 

Hydrolysis  can  also  be  detected  by  observing  the  depression  <  f 
the  freezing-point.  When  thia  is  determined  for  solutions  of  purc 
hydrochloric  acid  of  different  concentrations,  and  subsequently 
after  addition  of  diniethylpyrone  to  the  acid  solutions,  the  depres- 
sion of  the  freening-point  in  the  latter  case  is  less  than  the  sum 
of  the  depressions  ciiused  by  the  hydrochloric  acid  and  by  the 
d imethylpjTone  in  their  pure  solutions:  further,  the  difference 
between  the  vulue  thus  culculatecl  and  the  value  oh8er\'ed  is  the 
smaller  the  more  the  solutions  are  diluted,  as  the  following  example 
ehows.  The  addition  of  3  c.c.  of  normal  hydrochloric  acid  to  1(1  c.c. 
of  water  caused  a  depression  of  0-846°;  the  addition  uf  0-1262 
gramme  of  dimethylpyrone  to  the  mixture  caused  a  depression  of 
O'OSO":  the  same  quantity  of  dimethylpyrone  dissolved  in  13  c.c. 
of  water  lowered  the  freezing-point  0'142°.  The  sura  of  the  de- 
pressions waa  thus  0-846°  +  0-142°  =  O-SSS":  the  diflference 
Itetween  this  and  the  observed  depression.  0'936°.  was  therefore 
0-052°.  When  1  c.c.  of  normal  hydrochloric  acid  and  the  sams 
volume  (0- 1262  gramme)  of  dimethylpyrone  were  added  to  10  c.c. 
of  wat«r.  the  difference  was  only  O-OSO'*,  which  is  in  complete 
agreement  with  the  theory  of  hydrolytic  dissociation.  The  dbao- 
ciation  increases  with  the  dilution:  in  fact,  a  very  dilut*  solution 
of  dimethylpyrone  +  hydrochloric  acid  must  behave  as  though 
the  Ivm  substances  were  not  in  combination  at  all.  Partial  conv- 
bination  takes  place,  however,  when  the  solution  is  more  concen- 
trated, and  causes  a  depression  of  the  freezing-point  smaller 
than  the  sum  of  the  depressions  observed  separately  for  each 
substance. 

j6o.  ThepowproffonningoxoniunisallsdoesnotHeenitobelimited 
to  dimethylpyrone  and  analogous  compounds.  Viin  Raeyer  and 
ViLLir.ER  have  shown  that  oxygen-containing  compounds,  belong- 
ing to  various  clajises  of  organic  bodies,  such  as  alcohols,  aldehydes, 
esters,  and  other  substances,  are  able  to  yield  crystalline  com- 
pounds with  comfilex  acids,  such  as  hyiiroferrocyaiiic  acid.  It  ia 
possible,  though  not  fully  oat ablished,  that  these  are  oxonium  salts. 
They  also  attempted  to  obtain  trimethyloxoniura  iodide.  fCH3)30«I. 
analogous  to  the  tetra-alkyl ammonium  salts,  but  were  unsuccespful. 
They  are  of  opinion  that  Grign-ahd's  compounds  of  alkyl  magne- 
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slum  iodides  and  ether  (82).  such  as  CHsMgl  +  (C2H^)20^  must  be 
regarded  as  oxonium  derivatives, 

CTT     ^  V/  V.  /^TT     • 
2ll6  v/Xls 

The  power  of  forming  true  salts  by  the  addition  of  acids  is 
especially  developed  in  the  alkyl-compounds  of  the  elements  of  the 
nitrogen  group.  Examples  also  occur  among  the  sulphur  com- 
pounds: an  alkyl  sulphide,  such  as  (€2115)28,  can  imite  with  an 
alkyl  iodide  to  form  (€2115)38 •  I,  trialkylsulphonium  iodide,  from 
which  the  free  base  can  be  obtained  by  the  action  of  moist  silver 
oxide.  The  extent  to  which  elements  of  other  groups  of  the 
periodic  system  are  capable  of  forming  analogous  compounds 
remains  to  be  investigated. 


CYANOGEN  DERIVATIVES. 


Cyanogen,  C2N2. 

261.  When  mercuric  cyanide,  Hg(CN)2,  is  heated,  it  decom- 
poses into  mercury,  and  a  gas,  cyanogen,  A  bro^^Ti,  amorphous 
polymeride,  yaracyanogen,  (CN)x,  is  simultaneously  formed:  on 
heating  to  a  high  temperature,  it  is  converted  into  cyanogen.  A 
better  method  for  the  preparation  of  cyanogen  is  the  interaction 
of  solutions  of  potassium  cyanide  and  copper  sulphate;  cupric 
cyanide  is  formed,  and  at  once  decomposes  into  cuprous  cyanide 
and  cyanogen: 

4KCN+2CUSO4  =  2K2S04+Cu2(CN)2  +  (CN)2. 

The  reaction  is  analogous  to  that  between  potassium  iodide  and 
a  solution  of  copper  sulphate,  from  which  cuprous  iodide  and  free 
iodine  result. 

Cyanogen  is  closely  related  to  oxalic  acid.  Thus,  when  ammo- 
nium oxalate  is  heated  with  a  dehydrating  agent,  such  as  phos- 
phoric oxide,  cyanogen  is  produced:  inversely,  when  cyanogen  is 
dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  it  takes  up  four  molecules  of  water, 
with  formation  of  ammonium  oxalate.  These  reactions  prove 
cyanogen  to  be  the  nitrile  of  oxalic  acid,  so  that  its  constitutional 
formula  is  N^C— C^N. 

Cyanogen  is  also  somewhat  analogous  to  the  halogens,  as  its 
preparation  from  potassium  cyanide  and  copper  sulphate  indi- 
cates. Moreover,  potassium  bums  in  cyanogen  as  in  chlorine, 
with  formation  of  potassium  cyanide,  KCN;  and  when  cyanogen 
is  passed  into  caustic  potash,  potassium  cyanide,  KCN,  and  potas- 
sium cyanate,  KCNX).  arc  i)roduced,  the  process  ])('in<j;  analogous 

33r> 
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to  the  formation  of  potassimn  chloride,  KCl,  and  potassium  hypo- 
chlorite, KCIO,  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  caustic  potash 
C  Inorganic  Chemistry,"  56).  Silver  cyanide,  like  silver  chloride, 
is  in  consistence  a  cheese-like  substance,  insoluble  in  water  and 
dilute  acids,  and  soluble  in  ammonium  hydroxide. 

At  ordinary  temperatures  cyanogen  is  a  gas  of  pungent  odour: 
its  boiling-point  is  —20  •7°.  It  is  excessively  poisonous.  At  high 
temperatures  it  is  stable,  but  at  ordinary  temperatures  its  aqueous 
solution  decomposes  slowly,  depositing  a  brown,  amorphous,  floc- 
culent  precipitate  of  azulminic  add.  Cyanogen  is  inflammablci 
burning  with  a  peach-blossom  coloured  flame. 

Hydrocyanic  Acid,  HCN. 

262.  The  salts  of  hydrocyanic  acid  ("prussic  acid")  are  formed 
when  carbon,  nitrogen,  and  a  strong  base  are  in  contact  at  a  red 
heat;  for  example,  when  a  mixture  of  carbon  and  potassium  car- 
bonate is  strongly  heated  in  a  stream  of  nitrogen.  Cyanides  are 
also  produced  when  nitrogenous  organic  substances  are  heated 
with  an  alkali  or  alkali-metal  (4).  Ammonium  cyanide  results 
when  ammonia-gas  is  led  over  red-hot  carbon. 

When  sparks  from  an  induction-coil  are  passed  through  a  mix- 
ture of  acetylene  and  nitrogen,  hydrocyanic  acid  is  formed,  and, 
since  acetylene  can  be  obtained  by  direct  synthesis  (133),  "this 
reaction  furnishes  a  method  of  building  up  hydrocyanic  acid 
from  its  elements.  Its  synthesis  is  also  effected  by  electrically 
raising  the  temperature  of  a  carbon  rod  to  white  heat  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  hydrogen  and  nitrogen,  4*7  per  cent,  of  hydrocyanic  acid 
being  formed  at  2148°.  It  is  usually  prepared  by  heating  potas- 
sium f errocy  anide  (263)  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  anhydroushydro- 
cyanic  acid  being  obtained  by  fractional  distillation  of  the  aqueous 
distillate.  It  is  a  colourless  liquid  with  an  odour  resembling  that 
of  bitter  almonds:  it  boils  at  26°,  and  the  solid  melts  at  — 14°. 

When  pure,  hydrocyanic  acid  is  stable,  but  its  aqueous  solution 
decomposes  with  formation  of  brown,  amorphous,  insoluble  sub- 
stances: the  solution  contains  various  compounds,  among  them 
ammonium  formate. 

Like  most  cyanogen  derivatives,  hydrocyanic  acid  is  an  exces- 
sively dangerous  jK)ison.     The  inhalation  of  hydrogen  peroxide,  or  of 
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air  containing  chlorine,  is  employed  as  an  antidote.  Like  the  mer- 
cury compounds  ("  Inorganic  Chemistr>',"  274).  its  toxic  effect  de- 
pends upon  the  degree  of  ionization,  so  that  it  must  be  the  cyanogen 
ions  that  exert  the  poisonous  action.  Other  evidence  leads  to  the 
same  conclusion:  thus,  potassium  ferrocyanide,  the  aqueous  solution 
of  which  contains  no  cyanogen  ions,  is  non-poisonous. 

Hydrocyanic  acid  must  be  looked  upon  as  the  nitrile  of  formic 
acid:  H-COOH ->H.CN.  Its  formation  bv  the  distillation  of 
ammonium  formate,  and  the  reverse  transformation — referred  to 
above — of  hydrocyanic  acid  into  ammonium  formate  by  addition 
of  two  molecules  of  water,  favour  this  view,  as  does  also  the  forma- 
tion of  hydrocyanic  acid  when  chloroform,  H-CCla,  is  warmed 
with  alcoholic  ammonia  and  caustic  potash  (151).  Methylamine 
is  obtained  by  reduction  of  hydrocyanic  acid : 

H.C^N+4H  =  H3C.NH2. 

Hydrocyanic  acid  is  one  of  the  weakest  acids,  its  aaueous  solu- 
tion having  low  electric  conductivity. 

Hydrocyanic  acid  can  be  qbtained  from  amygdalin^  CjoHjyOnN^ 
which  is  a  glucoside  (215),  and  is  found  in  bitter  almonds  and  other 
vegetable-products.  In  contact  with  water,  amygdalin  is  decom- 
posed by  an  enzyme  (219),  emuUint  also  present  in  bitter  almonds^ 
into  benzaldehydc,  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  dextrose: 

C^H„OnX+2HaO  -  C7H,0  +  HCN+2CaHiA. 

Ajnysdaiin  Bensaldehyde  Dextrose 

Cyanides. 

263.  The  cyanides  of  the  alkali-metals  and  of  the  alkaline-earth- 
metals,  and  mercuric  cyanide,  are  soluble;  other  cyanides  are  in- 
soluble. All  have  a  great  tendency  to  form  complex  salts,  many 
of  which,  particularly  those  containing  alkali-metals,  are  soluble 
in  water  and  cr\'stallize  well.  The  preparation  and  i)roperties  of 
some  of  these  salts  are  described  in  ''Inorganic  Chemistry',"  308. 

F^otassium  cijnnidc,  KCX.  is  ohiiiiiied  by  heating  ])()tassium 
ferrocyanide,  K41m*(('X)6,  to  nnlncss: 

K4Fe(rX)6  =  lK(\X^Fe(^2-X2. 
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Potassium  cyanide  is  readily  soluble  in  water,  and  with  difficulty 
in  strong  alcohol:  it  can  be  fused  without  undergoing  decomposi- 
tion. The  aqueous  solution  is  unstable;  the  potassium  cyanide 
takes  up  two  molecules  of  water,  slowly  at  ordinary  temperatures 
and  quickly  on  boiling,  with  elimination  of  ammonia,  and  produc- 
tion of  potassium  formate: 

KCN+2H2O  =  HCOOK  +  NH3. 

Potassium  cyanide  always  has  an  odour  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  it  is  decomposed  by  the  carbon  dioxide  of  the 
atmosphere  into  this  compound  and  potassium  carbonate. 

The  aqueous  solution  of  potassium  cyanide  has  a  strongly  alka- 
line reaction,  the  salt  being  partially  hydrolyzed  to  hydrocyanic 
acid  and  caustic  potash  ("Inorganic  Chemistr>',"  66).  Evidence 
of  this  decomposition  is  also  afforded  by  the  possibility  of  saponi- 
fying esters  with  a  solution  of  potassium  cyanide,  this  furnishing 
at  the  same  time  a  method  of  determining  the  extent  of  the  hydro- 
lytic  decomposition  of  the  salt. 

Pota ssium  ferrocyanide ,  K4Fe (CN)  e ,  crystalli  zes in  large,  sulphur- 
yellow  crystals,  with  three  molecules  of  water,  which  can  be  driven 
off  by  the  application  of  gentle  helht,  leaving  a  white  powder.  It  is 
not  poisonous  (262).  When  warmed  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  it 
yields  hydrocyanic  acid.  On  heating  with  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid,  carbon  monoxide  is  evolved;  in  presence  of  the  sulphuric 
acid,  the  hydrocyanic  acid  first  formed  takes  up  two  molecules  of 
water,  with  production  of  ammonia  and  formic  acid,  the  latter 
being  immediately  decomposed  by  the  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  into  carbon  monoxide  and  water  (88) .  This  method  is  often 
(employed  in  the  preparation  of  carbon  monoxide. 

Cyanic  Acid,  HCNO. 

264.  Cyanic  acid  is  obtained  by  heating  its  polymeride,  cyanuric 
arid  (267),  and  passing  the  resulting  vapours  through  a  freezing- 
mixture.  It  is  a  colourless  liquid,  stable  lx»low  0°.  If  the  flask 
containing  it  Is  removed  from  the  freezinfr-mixture,  so  that  the 
temperature  rises  above  C°,  vigorous  ebullition  takes  place,  some- 
times accompanied  by  loud  reports,  and  the  liquid  is  converted 
into   a   white,   amorphous  solid.     This   transfonnation   was   first 
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observed  by  Liebig  and  Wohlbb,  by  whom  the  product  was  called 
"insoluble  cyimurie  acid,"  or  cyamelide,  which  is  a  polymeride  of 
cyanic  acid,  and  probably  has  the  formula  {HCNO)s,  It  has, 
however,  been  shown  by  Senier  that  the  transformation -product 
contains  only  about  30  per  cent,  of  eyamelide,  the  remainder 
being  cyanuric  acid:  they  can  be  separated  by  treatment  with 
water,  in  which  eyamelide  is  very  sparingly  soluble,  much  less 
so  than  cyanuric  acid. 

The  relationship  aubsiating  between  cyanic  acid,  cyanuric  acid, 
and  eyamelide  is  explained  by  the  following  coiisideratioaa,  At 
ordinary  temperatures  eyamelide  is  the  stable  modificntion.  When 
cooled  below  0°,  the  vapour  of  cyanuric  acid  yields  cyanic  acid,  a 
tranaformalion  analogous  to  the  condensation  of  phosphorus- vapour 
at  low  temperatures  to  the  yellow,  and  not  to  the  stable  red,  modi- 
fication. This  is  due  to  the  fact  thai,  at  low  temperatures  the  velncily 
of  transformation  of  both  the  unstable  forms  is  very  small.  Above 
0°  the  velocity  of  transformation  of  cyanic  acid  Is  much  greater,  and 
the  polymeric,  stable  eyamelide  i^  formed,  the  process,  moreover, 
being  considerably  accelcralcd  by  its  own  calorific  eflfert.  Above 
150°  i-yaraelide  is  converted  into  the  isomeric  cyanuric  acid.  Thia 
transformation  is  analogous  to  that  of  rhombic  sulphur  into  mono- 
cliuic  aulphur,  the  trnnaition-pbiTit  being  about  150°,  alllioiigh  the 
process  is  so  slow  that  it  could  not  be  determmed  accurately.  A 
similar  slowness  prevents  ol>servatioii  of  llie  reverse  protress,  the 
direct  transformation  of  cyanuric  acid  into  eyamelide.  so  that 
cyanuric  acid  remains  unchanged  for  an  indefinite  (leriod  at  the 
ordiiiRry  temperature,  although  it  ia  an  unalable  modi  Bear  ion.  In 
thJR  respect  it  is  comparable  with  detonating  gus  {"Inorganic 
Chemistry,"  13). 

Above  C  an  aqueous  solution  of  cyanic  acid  changes  rapidly 
into  carbon  dioxide  and  ammonia: 

HCNO+HaO  =  HsN+COa. 
The  constitution  of  cyanic  acid  itself  is  unknon-n.  but  it  yields 
two  series  of  derivatives  which  may  be  regarded  as  respectively 
derived  from  normal  cyanic  acid,  C4  ij    .  and  from  isoc^nic  add, 
,NH 

<o  ■ 

Cyanogen  chlimde,  CNCI,  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  chloride  of 
normal  cyanic  acid.  It  is  a  verj-  poisonous  liquid,  and  boils  at 
J5'5°:  it  can  be  obtained  by  the  action  of  chloruie  on  h3-drocyaiiic 
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acki,  and  polymerizes  readily  to  cyanuric  chloride,  CaNaClg.  Cyano- 
gen chloride  is  converted  by  the  action  of  caustic  potash  into  potas- 
sium chloride  and  potassium  cyanate: 

CNC1+2K0H  =  CNOK+KCI+H2O. 

Esters  of  cyanic  acid  have  not  been  isolated:  they  are  probably 
formed  in  the  first  instance  by  the  action  of  sodium  alkoxides 
upon  cyanogen  chloride,  since  the  polymeride,  ethyl  cyanuraie 
(CNOC2H5)3,  can  be  readily  separated  from  the  reaction-product 

(267). 

Esters  of  iaocyanic  acid,  on  the  other  hand,  are  well  known,  and 
are  obtained  by  the  action  of  alkyl  halides  on  silver  cyanate: 


CO:N[^+riC2H5  =  CO.NC2H6+AgI. 

The  isocyanic  esters  are  volatile  liquids,  with  a  powerful,  stifling 
odour:  they,  too,  polymerize  readily,  yielding  iaocyanuric  esters, 
such  as  (CONC2H5)3  (267). 

The  constitution  of  the  wocyanic  esters  follows  from  their  decom- 
position into  carbon  dioxide  and  an  amine,  by  treatment  with  water, 
or  better  with  dilute  alkalis: 

CO:  N.CH3+H2O  =  C02+NH2-CH3. 

This  reaction  was  first  applied  by  Wurtz  to  the  preparation  of 
primary  amines,  for  obtaining  them  pure,  and  free  from  secondary 
and  tertiary  amines. 

Primary  amines  can  be  obtained  from  acid  amides  by  the  action 
of  bromine  and  caustic  potash  (104).  This  is  more  economically 
effected  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  the  acid  amide  and  bleaching- 
powdcr  with  lime-water.  The  mechanism  of  the  reaction  has  been 
investigated  by  Hoogewbrff  and  van  Dorp.  The  first  product  has 
been  isolated;  it  is  a  substituted  amide,  with  bromine  linked  to 
nitrogen :  R  •  CO  •  N  H,  -♦  R  •  CO  •  N  HBr .  The  hydrogen  of  the  amino- 
group  can  be  replaced  by  metals,  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  acid- 
residue,  and  this  replacement  is  considerably  facilitated  by  the  intro- 
duction of  a  Br-atom.  The  caustic  potash  present  causes  the  forma- 
tion of  a  compound,  R-CO*NKBr,  which  is  unstable,  but  can  be  iso- 
lated. This  potassium  bromoamido  roiwlily  uiidergoi\s  an  intra- 
moienilar  transformation,  similar  to  the  Beckmann  transformation 
(112): 

R-C-OK  Br-C-OK 

changes  to 


Br-N  R.N 

Potawium 
i>ii>iiiouiiuile 
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The  transformatioa-procluct  loses  KBr,  witb  formation  of  &d  mck 

N-R 
cyanic  ester,     {)      ,  which  is  decompoaed  by  the  water  present  into  k 

OC 
primary  amine  aiid  COi. 

Thiocyanic  Acid,  HCNS. 
265.  ThiocijaTtic  acid  {suijihocyanu:  acid)  resembles  cyanir  acid 
in  its  prnperties,  but  is  much  more  stable  towards  water.     It  can 
be  obtained  by  treatment  nf  barium  thiocyanate  with  the  calculated 
proportion  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid.     When  the  solution  is  fraction- 
ated mider  dirainiahed  pressure,  and  the  vapour  pa^ed  over  calcium 
chloride  to  free  it  from  water  into  a  vessel  cooled  by  a  freezing- 
mixture,  the  anhydrous  acid  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  verj-  vola- 
tile, pungent-smelling  liquid,  which  changes  quickly   to  a  solid 
polymeride    after    removal    from    the    freeEing-mixture.     When 
warmed  with  dilut«  sulphuric  acid,  thiocyanic  acid  takes  up  one 
molecule  of  water,  and  decomposes  similarly  to  cyanic  acid  (264), 
with  production  of  carbon  oxysulphide,  COS,  instead  of  CO3; 
HCNS+H2O  =  H3N+COS. 
Potatsium  UtioeyanaU  is  obtained  by  boiling  a  solution  of  potas- 
rium  cyanide  with  sulphur.     Among  other  applications  it  is  uwd  in 
Volhard's  method  of  silver-tit  ration.    When  silver  nitrate  is  added 
to  a  solution  of  potassium  thiocyanate,  »ilwr  IhioeyanaU,  AgCSS,  is 
deposited  in  the  form  of  a  white,  chccse-likc  precipitate,  insoluble  in 
dilute  mineral   acids.     Ferric  thiocyanate,    Fe(CNS),.  has  a  dark 
blood-red  colour;  its  formation  is  used  as  a  test  for  ferric  salts.     The 
red  colour  is  due  to  the  non-ioniied  molecules  Fe(CNS)„  since  nt^ither 
the  ferric  ion  nor  the  thiocyanic  ion  are  coloured  in  solution,  and  tlie 
colour  is  intensified  if  ionization  is  diminished;  for  examptc,  by  the 
addition  of  more  of  the  ferric  salt  or  of  the  Ihiocyanale.     The  red 
colour  is  removed  by  agitating  the  solution  with  ether,  wherrns  ions 
cannot  be  extracted  by  tills  means.     Mercury  IhioeyanaU  has  the 
pniperty  of  inlumescing  when  decomposed   by  heat  ('' Phurnoh's 
serpents  "). 

The  constitution  of  thiocyanic  acid,  like  that  of  cyanic  acid,  is 
unknown,  and  it  resembles  the  latter  in  giving  rise  to  two  series  of 
esters,  the  thiocyanic  eaters,  C^^'  ,  iind  the  iBolJiiocyontc  rntrrg, 
.N.R 


< 
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Thiocyanic  esters  are  obtained  by  the  action  of  alkyl  iodides 
upon  the  salts  of  thiocyanic  acid: 


CN>S[kTI|C2H5  =  CN.SC2H5+KI. 


They  are  liquids,  insoluble  in  water,  and  characterized  by  a  leek- 
like odour.  That  the  alkyi-group  in  these  compounds  is  in  union 
with  sulphur  is  proved  by  the  nature  of  the  products  obtained  both 
by  reduction  and  oxidation.  Reduction  yields  mercaptans  and 
hydrocyanic  acid,  methylamine  being  formed  from  the  latter  by 
further  reduction : 

CN.S-C2H5+2H  -  CNH+H.S.C2H5. 

Alkylsulphonic  acids,  such  as  C2H5-S020H  (68),  are  obtained  by 
oxidation. 

Under  the  influence  of  heat  the  thiocyanic  esters  are  trans- 
formed into  isothiocyanic  esters:  thus,  distillation  of  allyl  thio- 
cyanate,  CN-SCgHs,  effects  this  change. 

The  isothiocyanic  esters  are  also  called  musiard'Oils,  after  allyl 

tsothiocyanate,  to  which  the  odour  and  taste  of  mustard-seeds 

are  due.    The  following  reactions  prove  that  these  compo\md» 

contain  an  alkyl-group  attached  to  nitrogen,  and  have  the  con- 

^N.R 
stitution  C^        .     When  treated  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid, 

they  take  up  water,  yielding  a  primary'  amine  and  carbon  oxy- 
sulphide: 

R.N:CS+H20  =  R.NH2+COS. 

They  are  converted  by  reduction  into  a  primar}'  amine  and  trUhio^ 
methylene f  (CH2S)3,  the  latter  probably  resulting  from  the  polymeri- 
zation of  the  thiomethylene,  CH2S,  first  formed,  which  is  unknown 
in  the  free  state: 

R.N:C8+4H  =  R.NHj+CHjS. 

Addition-products  of  the  mustard-oiLs  are  described  in  275  and  276. 
Cyanamide,  CN«NH2,  is  obtained  in  various  reactions;  for  in- 
stance, by  the  action  of  ammonia  upon  cyanogen  chloride.  It  is  a 
crystalline,  hygroscopic  solid,  and  polymerizes  readily.  Its  hydn)- 
gen  atoms  can  be  replaced  by  metals;  thus,  silver  yields  silver 
cyanamide,  CX«NAg2»  which  is  yellow,   and   insoluble  in  dilute 
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ammonium  hydroxide,  wherein  it  dififers  from  most  silver  com- 
pounds. 

When  calcium  carbide  is  heated  to  redness  in  a  current  of 
nitrogen,  calcium  cyanamide  is  formed: 

CaC2  +  N2  =  CN.NCa+C. 

The  absorption  of  nitrogen  is  much  facilitated  by  addition  of 
10  per  cent,  of  calcium  chloride:  This' compound  can  also  be 
obtained  by  heating  lime  and  carbon  to  a  red  heat  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  nitrogen.  The  crude  product  is  called  *'  Lime-nitrogen  '* 
(German,  KaUcstickstoff)  ^eind  finds  application  as  an  artificial 
fertilizer,  being  decomposed  slowly  by  water  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures into  ammonia  and  calcium  carbonate; 

CaCN2+3H20  =  2NH3-fCaC03. 

The  reaction  is  much  accelerated  by  heating  under  pressure.  Am- 
monia can  be  obtained  directly  from  the  nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere 
by  this  method. 

When  barium  carbide  is  heated  in  nitrogen,  it  yields  barium 
cyanide: 

BaC2-fN2  =  Ba(CN)2. 

This  reaction  affords  a  means  of  preparing  cyano-derivatives  from 
atmospheric  nitrogen. 

Fulminic  Acid. 

266.  Salts  of  fulminic  acid  are  obtained  by  the  interaction  of 
mercury  or  silver,  nitric  acid,  and  alcohol,  in  certain  proportions* 
The  best  known  of  them  is  mercuric  fulminate,  HgCaOaN?,  which  is 
prepared  on  a  large  scale,  and  employed  for  filling  percussion-caps, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Guncotton  can  be  exploded  by  the  detona- 
tion of  a  small  quantity  of  this  substance  (228) ;  and  it  produces  the 
same  result  with  other  explosives,  so  that  the  so-called  **  fulminating 
mercury  '*  plays  an  important  part  in  their  application. 

Siller  fulminatCf  Ag(CNO),  is  much  more  explosive  than  the  mer- 
cury salt,  and  hence  is  not  employed  technically.  The  explosion  of 
these  salts  has  a  hn'sant  (160),  though  only  local,  effect :  this  enabled 
Howard,  the  discoverer  of  mercuric  fulminate,  to  explode  a  small 
quantity  in  a  balloon  without  injury  to  the  latter,  the  only  effect 
being  to  shatter  the  leaden  shells  containing  the  explosive. 
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Free  fulminic  acid  is  a  very  unstable,  volatile  substance:  it  has 
an  odour  resembling  that  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  is  excessively 
poisonous. 

According  to  Nef,  the  formula  of  fulminic  acid  is  C:=N*OHy  con- 
taining a  bivalent  carbon  atom.  When  mercuric  fulminate  is  treated 
with  acetyl  chloride,  a  compound  of  the  formula  CH,-CO(CNO)  is 
obtained.  In  presence  of  hydrochloric  acid  the  fulminate  takes  up 
water,  with  formation  of  hydroxylamine  and  formic  acid.  It  is  con- 
verted by  bromine  into  a  compound,  BraCsOaNs,  with  the  constitu- 
tional formula 

Br— C=x\— O 

Br— C=N— O' 

Cyanuric  Add  and  isoCjanxuAc  Acid. 

267.  Cyanuric  bromide,  C3N3Br3,  is  obtained  by  heating  potas- 
sium ferricyanide  with  bromine  at  220^.  By  heating  with  water, 
the  bromide  is  converted  into  cyanuric  acid,  (CN0H)3.  The  latter, 
however,  is  usually  prepared  by  the  action  of  heat  on  urea  (273). 
Two  series  of  esters  are  derived  from  this  acid,  the  normal  cyanuric 
and  the  isocyanuric  esters,  the  former  being  called  "O-esters,"  and 
the  latter ''N-esters." 

The  normal  cyanuric  esters  are  obtained  by  the  action  of  sodium 
alkoxides  on  cyanuric  chloride  or  bromide.  The  formation  of  alco- 
hol and  cyanuric  acid  on  saponification  proves  the  alkyl-group  in 
these  esters  to  be  in  union  with  oxygen.  For  this  reason  constitu- 
tional formula  I.  is  assigned  to  them: 


N 

N-R 

/\ 

/\^ 

RO-C       COR 

OC       CO 

I.                   ; 

11.     1 

N       N 

R-N        N.R 

\/ 

\/ 

C 

CO 

OR 

The  tsopvanuric  esters  result  when  silver  cvanurste  is  heated 
with  an  alkyl  iodide.  Their  alkyl-groups  are  linked  to  nitrogen, 
since,  on  boilinp  with  alkali,  such  an  est^r  yields  a  primary  amine 
and  carbon  dioxide,  a  decomposition  account^  for  in  constitutional 
formula  II.  The  0-esters  are  formed  when  an  alkyl  iodide  reacts 
with  silver  cyanurate  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  their  conver- 
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sion  into  the  N-esters  by  heating  explains  the  difiference  in  the 
products  obtained  at  ordinary  wid  at  elevated  temperatures. 

Klason  has  suggested  that  cyamelide (264)  is  tsocyanuric  acid, 
and  that  its  relation  to  the  isocyanuric  esters  resembles  that  of 
cyanuric  acid  to  the  normal  cyanuric  esters.  The  formation  of 
•cyanuric  chloride  by  the  action  of  phosphorus  pentachloride  on 
the  normal  esters  and  normal  cyanuric  acid,  and  the  fact  that  thc^ 
tso-estersy  and,  as  Senier  has  shown,  cyamelide,  do  not  yield  chlo- 
rides under  this  treatment,  support  this  view. 

Important  evidence  in  favour  of  the  imino-formula  for  cyanuric 
Acid  has  been  furnished  by  Chattaway  and  Wadmore,  who  have 
succeeded  in  replacing  the  metal  in  potassium  cyanurate  by  chlorine. 
They  regard  the  compound  formed  as  (0:C:N-C1)3. 


DERIVATIVES  OF  CARBONIC  ACID. 

268.  Carbonic  add,  H2CO3  or  C0(0H)2,  is  not  known  in  the 
free  state,  but  is  supposed  to  exist  in  the  solution  of  carbon  dioxide 
in  water:  it  decomposes  very  readily  into  its  anhydride,  carbon 
dioxide,  and  water.  It  is  dibasic,  and  is  generally  described,  with 
its  salts,  in  inorganic  chemistry  ("Inorganic  Chemistry,"  184). 
Some  of  its  organic  derivatives  are  dealt  with  in  this  chapter. 

Carbonyl  Chloride,  COCI2. 

269.  Carbonyl  chloride  (phosgene)  is  prepared  by  heating  chlo- 
rine and  carbon  monoxide;  an  equilibrium 

Cl2  4-CO?=iCOCl2, 

is  attained,  corresponding  at  505°  with  about  67  per 
cent,  of  dissociation.  It  was  called  phosgene  (0a>»,  light; 
yevvao),  to  produce)  by  J.  Davy  in  1811,  under  the  impression 
that  its  formation  by  this  means  can  only  take  place  in  presence  of 
sunlight,  a  view  since  proved  to  be  incorrect.  Carbonyl  chloride  is 
a  gas  with  a  powerful,  stifling  odour.  It  dissolves  readily  in  benzene, 
and  the  solution  is  employed  in  syntheses,  both  in  the  laboratory 
and  in  the  arts. 

The  reactions  of  carbonyl  chloride  indicate  that  it  is  the  chloride 
of  carbonic  acid.  It  is  slowly  decomposed  by  water,  yiekling  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  carbon  dioxide.  With  alcohol  at  ordinar}'  tem- 
peratures it  first  forms  ethyl  chlorocarbonate: 


/CI    H  OC2H5        /OC2H5 
(<0     +  ->CX) 

By  more  prolonged  treatment  with  alcohol,  and  also  by  the  action 

of  sodium  ethoxide.  diethyl  carbonate,  CO(OC2H5)2.  is  produced. 

By  the  action  of  ammonia,  the  two  Cl-atoms  in  carlx)nyl  chloride 

can  Ixj  replaced  by  amino-groups,  with  formation  of  the  amide  of 

347 
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carbonic  acid,  urea,  CO(NH2)2  (272).  All  these  reactions  are 
characteristic  of  acid  chlorides. 

The  chlorocarbonic  esters,  also  called  ddorojormic  esters^  are  col* 
ourless  liquids  of  strong  odour,  and  distil  without  decomposition^ 
They  are  employed  for  the  introduction  of  the  group  — C(X)C2H^ 
into  compounds  (254) . 

The  carbonic  esters  are  also  liquids,  but  are  characterized  by  the 
possession  of  an  ethereal  odour:  they  are  insoluble  in  water,  and  are 
very  readily  saponified. 

Carbon  Disulphide,  CS2. 

270.  Carbon  disiUphide  is  manufactured  s\Tithetically  by  pa&sing 
sulphur-vapour  over  red-hot  carbon.  The  crude  product  has  a  very 
disagreeable  odour,  which  can  be  removed  by  distilling  from  fat. 
The  pure  product  is  an  almost  colourless,  highly  refractive  liquid 
of  ethereal  odour.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  boils  at  46°,  and  has  a 
specific  gravity  of  1*262  at  20°.  Carbon  disulphide  is  poisonous: 
being  highly  inflammable,  it  must  be  handled  with  great  care.  It 
is  an  excellent  solvent  for  fats  and  oils,  and  finds  extensive  applica- 
tion in  the  extraction  of  these  from  seeds.  It  is  also  employed  in 
the  vulcanization  of  india-rubber. 

Carbon  disulphide  is  a  stable  compound,  and  resists  the  action 
of  heat,  although  it  is  endothermic  ("Inorganic  Chemistry,"  119). 
It  is,  however,  possible  to  make  its  vapour  explode  by  means  of 
mercuric  fulminate.  The  halogens  have  little  action  on  it  at  ordi- 
nary' temperatures;  but  in  presence  of  a  halogen-carrier,  chlorine  and 
bromine  can  effect  substitution,  with  production  of  carbon  tetra- 
chloride and  tetrabromide  respectively. 

Carbon  disulphide,  like  carbon  dioxide,  is  the  anhydride  of  an 
acid,  or  an  anhydrosulphide.  With  alkali-metal  or  alkaline-earth- 
metal  sulphides  it  yields  trithiocarbonates: 

BaS+CS2  =  BaCSa. 

Burium 
t  rit  hiocarbonate 

The  barium  salt  is  vellow,  and  dissolves  in  cold  water  with  difficult  v. 
Bv  the  addition  of  dihite  acids  to  its  salts,  froe  trithiocarhonic  arid. 
H2CS3,  can  ho  obtained  as  an  unstabk*  oil.  The  potassium  salt  is 
eniplf»yfMl  in  the  dost nift ion  of  vino-lico. 
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The  potassium  salt  of  zanthic  acid  is  formed  by  the  action  of 
potassium  ethoxide  on  carbon  disulphide: 

•OC2H5 
CS2"l"KOC2H5  =  CS  • 

This  is  effected  by  agitating  carbon  disulphide  with  a  solution  of 
caustic  potash  in  absolute  alcohol,  when  potassium  xanthate  sepa- 
rates in  the  form  of  yellow,  glittering  needles.  Free  xanthic  acid 
is  very  unstable:  it  owes  its  name  (SavSos^  yellow)  to  its  cuprous 
salt,  which  has  a  yellow  colour,  and  results  from  the  spontaneous 
transformation  of  the  brownish-black  cupric  salt,  precipitated  from 
a  solution  of  copper  sulphate  by  the  addition  of  a  xanthate. 

Carbon  Ozysulphide,  COS. 

271.  Carbon  oxysulphide  is  a  colourless,  odourless,  inflammable 
gas,  and  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  on 
isocvanic  esters: 

2CO.NC2H5+H2S  =  COS+CO(NHC2H5)2. 

Its  formation  from  isothiocyanic  esters  is  mentioned  in  265.  It  is 
also  produced  when  a  mixture  of  carbon  monoxide  and  sulphur- 
vapour  is  passed  through  a  tube  at  a  moderate  heat. 

Carbon  oxysulphide  is  but  slowly  absorbed  by  alkalis.  It  yields 
salts  with  metallic  alkoxides:  these  compounds  may  be  regarded 
as  derived  from  carbonates  by  simultaneous  exchange  of  oxygen  for 
sulphur: 

•OC2H5 
COS-fC2H5-OK  =  CO 


Urea,  C0<5j^H^. 

272.  Urea  owes  its  name  to  its  occurrence  in  urine,  as  the  final 
dccomposit ion-product  of  the  proteins  in  the  body. 

An  Jidult  ex(T<»tes  iUK)ut  1500  grammes  of  urine,  containing  ap- 
proximately 2  per  cent,  of  urea,  in  twenty-four  hours,  so  that  the 
daily  production  of  this  substance  amounts  to  about  30  grammes. 
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To  obtain  urea  from  urine,  the  latter  is  first  concentrated  by  evapora- 
tion. On  addition  of  nitric  acid,  urea  nitrate,  CO(NH2)2*HNOj, 
(273)  is  precipitated,  and,  on  account  of  impurities,  has  a  yellow 
colour.  The  colouring  is  removed  by  dissolving  the  precipitate  in 
water*  and  oxidizing  with  potassium  permanganate.  Urea  is  set 
free  from  the  solution  of  the  nitrate  by  treatment  with  barium 
carbonate : 

2CO\2H4  •  HNO,  +  BaCO,  -  2CON,H4  +  Btt(XO,),  +  H^O  +  CO,. 

Urea  nitrmte 

On  evaporation  to  dryness,  a  mixture  of  urea  and  barium  nitrate  is 
obtained  from  which  the  organic  compound  can  be  separated  by 
solution  in  strong  alcohol. 

Urea  is  to  be  looked  on  as  the  amide  of  carbonic  acid,  on  account 
of  its  formation,  along  with  cyanuric  acid  and  cyamelide,  from 
the  chloride  of  this  acid,  carbonyl  chloride,  COCI2,  this  reaction 
proving  its  constitution  (269) : 

CO"  -f  =  CO        -f  2HC1. 

XjCmiNHa     \nH2 

Carbonyl  Urea 

chloricto 

A  confirmation  of  this  view  of  the  constitution  of  urea  is  its  forma-, 
tion  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  diethyl  carbonate. 

Urea  is  formed  by  addition  of  ammonia  to  isocyanic  acid: 

cC     +NH3  =  CO 


N)  \NH2 

Ammonium  wocyanate  dissolved  in  water  is  transformed  into  urea 
on  evaporation  of  the  solution.  This  is  the  method  by  which 
WoHLKR  effected  his  classic  s>TithesLs  of  urea,  by  heating  a  mixture 
of  potassium  cyanate  and  ammonium  sulphate  in  solution  (i). 

This  reaction,  which  has  an  important  bearing  ui>on  the  history 
of  organic  chemistry,  has  been  studied  in  detail  by  James  Walker 
and  Hambly.  Their  researches  have  shown  that  the  reverse  trans- 
formation of  urea  into  ammonium  ?s<M*yanato  occurs  also,  since,  on 
addition  of  silver  nitrate,  a  solution  of  pure  urea  in  )x)iling  water 
yields  a  precipitate  of  silver  cyanate.     An  equilibrium  is  attained: 

CO(XH2)2*=?a)N-Nn4. 

|.  Ammonium 
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When  this  equilibrium  is  reached,  the  solution  only  contains  a  small 
percentage  of  uocyanate.  It  is  almost  independent  of  the  tempera- 
ture, proving  that  the  transformation  of  the  systems  into  one  another 
is  accompanied  by  but  slight  calorific  effect  (loo). 

273.  isoCyanic  esters  are  decomposed  by  water,  with  formation 

of  primary  amines  and  carbon  dioxide  (264) .    If  the  primary  amine 

formed  is  brought  into  contact  with  a  second  molecule  of  tsocyanic 

ester,  addition  takes  place,  with  production  of  a  symmetrical  dialkyl 

urea: 

yNHR 

COiNR+HaNR'  -  do 

^NHR' 

Thb  b  a  general  method  for  preparing  symmetrical  dialkylureas. 

A  monoalkylurea  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  ammonia,  instead  of 
an  amine,  upon  an  t^ocyanic  ester. 

/NRR' 

Vnsymmetrical  dialkylureaSf  CO  ,  are  prepared  by  the  action 

of  t«ocyanic  acid  on  secondary  amines.  The  method  of  procedure  is 
analogous  to  that  employed  in  Wohler's  synthesis  of  urea,  and  con« 
sists  in  warming  a  solution  of  the  isocyanate  of  a  secondary  amine: 

^NRR' 
OONH-NHRR'-CX) 

The  unsymmetrical  dialkylureas  are  converted  by  treatment  with 
absolute  (100  per  cent.)  nitric  acid  into  nitro-compounds,  which  were 
discovered  by  Franchimont,  and  are  called  nilraaminea: 


(CH,VN 
+N0, 


CONH, 
OH 


Urea  crystallizes  in  elongated  prisms,  the  crystals  resembling 
those  of  potassium  nitrate:  they  are  very  soluble  in  water,  and 
melt  at  132°.  Like  the  amines,  urea  forms  salts  by  addition  of 
acids,  but  only  one  NH2-group  can  react  thus.  Of  these  salts  the 
nitrate.  CON2H4-HN03.  and  the  oxalate,  2CON2H4-C2H204,  dis- 
solve  with  difficulty  in  solutions  of  the  corresponding  acids. 
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In  some  of  its  reactions,  notably  in  certain  condensation-pm« 

NH 


cesses,  urea  behaves  as  though  it  had  the  structure  C — OH.    An 

^NH, 
ether  of  this  isourea  is  obtained  by  addition  of  methyl  alcohol  to 
cyanamide,  the  reaction  being  faciUtated  by  the  presence  of  hydro- 
chloric add: 

^  /OCH3 

C         +HOCH,-C=NH  . 
^NH,  ^NH, 

CytMBjmde  Methyliaourea 

This  method  of  formation  indicates  the  constitution  of  the  com- 
pound. Another  reaction  confirming  this  view  is  the  production  of 
methyl  chloride  on  heating  with  hydrochloric  acid,  which  points  to 
the  fact  that  the  CH,-group  is  not  in  union  with  nitrogen,  since  under 

this    treatment   methylurea,  CO  ,    splits    of!    methylamine, 

^NHCHa 
CHs-NH,. 

Wh^  heated,  urea  melts;  it  then  begins  to  evolve  a  gas,  con- 
sisting principally  of  ammonia,  but  also  containing  carl>on  dioxide; 
after  a  time  the  residue  solidifies.  The  following  reactions  take 
place. 

Two  molecules  of  urea  lose  one  molecule  of  ammonia,  with  pro- 
duction of  biuret: 

/NH2     HjNv 
CO. .         >00  =  NHj-CO.NH.CO.NHg+NHg. 


\NH2H  HN^  ^^' 


Biuret  is  a  crystalline  substance  which  melts  at  190®.  WTien 
eopper  sulphate  and  caustic  potash  are  added  to  it:?  aqueous  solu- 
tion, it  gives  a  characteristic  red  to  violet  coloration  ("hiuret- 
reaction"). 

On  further  heating,  biuret  unites  with  a  molecule  of  unaltered 
urea,  with  elimination  of  ammonia,  and  formation  of  cyanuric  acid 

(267): 
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NH 
/\ 
IH]NH>CO*NH  >CO>NH[H]         ^       p      2NH 


CO 
Hantzbch  has  shown  that  the  ureide  of  cyaniiric  aoid,  or  <rt- 
cyanocarhimido^   (CN),(NH«C0«NH2)„  is  formed  by  heating  biuret 
alone.    Cyanourea  is  probably  produced  first,  and  then  polymerizes: 

NH,.CO.NH.CO.NH,-H,0  +  NH,.CO.NH.CN-^ 

(NH,-CO.NH),(CN),. 

Like  the  acid  amides,  when  heated  with  bases  urea  decomposes, 

yielding  carbon  dioxide  and  anmionia. 

The  quantitative  estimation  of  urea  in  urine  is  an  operation  of 
considerable  importance  in  physiological  chemistry,  and  is  effected 
by  different  methods.  Bunsen's  process  depends  upon  the  decom- 
position of  urea  into  carbon  dioxide  and  ammonia,  on  heating  with 
an  ammoniacal  solution  of  baryta:  the  carbon  dioxide  is  thus  con- 
verted into  barium  carbonate,  which  can  be  collected  and  weighed. 
In  Knop's  method  the  nitrogen  is  quantitatively  liberated  by  treat- 
ment of  the  urea  solution  with  one  of  caustic  potash  and  bromine 
(German,  Bromlauge),  in  which  potassium  hypobromite  is  present: 
the  percentage  of  urea  can  be  calculated  from  the  volume  of  nitrogen 
liberated.  Liebig's  titration-method  is  based  upon  the  formation 
of  a  white  precipitate  of  the  composition  2CON2H4«Hg(NOs)2-3HgO, 
when  mercuric-nitrate  solution  is  run  into  a  solution  of  urea  of  about 
2  per  cent,  concentration.  When  excess  of  the  mercury  salt  has  been 
added,  a  drop  of  the  liquid  brought  into  contact  with  a  solution  of 
sodium  carbonate  gives  a  yellow  precipitate  of  basic  nitrate  of  mer- 
cury. Urine,  however,  contains  substances  which  interfere  with 
these  methods  of  estimation:  an  account  of  the  mode  of  procedure 
by  which  the  correct  percentage  of  urea  can  be  ascertained  will  be 
found  in  text-books  of  physiological  chemistry. 

Potassium  cyanate  and  hydrazine  hydrate,  H^N-NHj  +  HjO, 
react  together,  with  formation  of  semicarbazide,  NH2«CO«NH»NH2, 
a  base  which  melts  at  96*^,  and  combines  with  aldehydes  and  ketones 
similarly  to  hydroxylaminc: 


R2-ClOTH2jiN-XH.CO.NH2  -*  R2.C:X.NH.CO.NH2. 

The  compounds  thus  formed  are  called  semicarbazones;  they  some- 
times crystallize  well,  and  arc  employed  in  the  identification  and 
separation  of  aldehydes  and  ketones. 
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Derivatives  of  Carbamic  Acid. 
274.  Carbamic  acid,  NH2-C0-0H,  which  is  the  semi-amide  of 
carbonic  acid,  is  not  known  in  the  free  state,  but  only  as  salts, 
esters,  and  chloride.     Ammonium  carbamate  is  formed  by  the  union 
of  dry  carbon  dioxide  with  dry  ammonia: 

/OH  yOHNHa 

CX)a+NHs-C^    ;  +NH3  =  C^O 

\NH2  \NH2 

Ammonium  carbamate 

When  carbon  dioxide  is  passed  into  an  ammoniacal  solution  of 
calcium  chloride,  no  precipitate  results,  since  the  resulting  calcium 

/Oca* 
carbamate^  CO         ,  is  soluble  in  water. 
\NH2 
When  the  salts  of  carbamic  acid  are  heated  in  solution,  they 
readily  take  up  water,  forming  carbonates. 

The  esters  of  carbamic  acid  are  called  urethancs.  They  are 
formed  by  the  action  of  ammonia  or  amines  upon  the  esters  of 
carbonic  acid  or  chlorocarbonic  acid: 

/IOC2H6  +  H  NH2      /NH2 
CX)  =  CO  +C2H5OH; 

\OC2H5  \OC2H5 

Diethyl  carbonate  Urethane 

/ICl+HINHj       /XHa 
CO  -►CO 

\OC2H5  \OC2H8 

Ethyl  chlorocarbonate 

Urethanes  also  result    in  the  action  of  alcohol  upon  i.socyanic 
esters: 

.0  /OC2H5 

CX  +HOC2H5  =  ( =0 

^NCHa  \XHCH3 

Urethanes  arc  also  obtained  by  Innling  acid  azicl(*s(io5)\vith  alcohol: 

H.r()N,-ur,H^OH  =  KXII('0()(\H^^N, 
"""^  ♦ca-M'a. 
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Since  the  azides  are  easily  prepared  from  the  corresponding  acids, 
and  the  urethanes  readily  yield  the  corresponding  amines,  the  car- 
boxyl-group  can  be  replaced  by  the  amino-group: 

R.COOH  ->  R.COOCjHs  —  R-CONHNH,  -^  R-CON,  -» 

Acid  Ester  Hydraiide  Aside 

-^  R-NHCOOCjHj  -♦  R.NH,. 

Urethane  Primary 

amine 

Urethanes  distil  without  decomposition:    ordinary  urethane, 

CX)  ,  melts  at  51®,  and  b  very  readily  soluble  in  water.     When 

\NH2 

boiled  with  bases,  it  decomposes  into  alcohol,  carbon  dioxide,  and 
ammonia.  Concentrated  nitric  acid  converts  it  into  nitrourethane, 
C2H50-CO-NH«N02;  and  on  careful  hydrolysis  this  substance 
yields  nitroamine,  NH2-N02. 

Thiourea,  CS(NH2)2. 

275.  Ammonium  t«othiocyanate  yields  thiourea  in  a  manner  analo- 
gous to  the  formation  of  urea  from  ammonium  i«>cyanate  (272). 
The  transformation  of  the  thio-compound  can  in  this  instance  be 
effected  by  heating  it  in  the  dry  state,  but  is  no  more  complete  than 
that  of  ammonium  cyanate,  since  thiourea  is  converted  by  heat  into 
ammonium  i^othiocyanate.  Alkyl-derivatives  of  thiourea  result 
from  addition  of  ammonia  or  amines  to  the  mustard-oils  (265),  the 
reaction  being  similar  to  the  formation  of  alkyl-substituted  ureas 
from  i«ocyanic  esters  (273). 

These  modes  of  formation  prove  that  the  constitution  of  thiourea 
is  expressed  by  the  formula  CS(NH2)2,  being  similar  to  that  of  urea. 
Derivatives  of  thiourea  are  known,  however,  which  point  to  the 

XH, 

existence  of  a  tautomeric  form  Cr-  SH      (273) :  thus,  on  addition  of 

an  alkyl  iodide,  compounds  are  obtained  in  accordance  with  the 
equation 

Cf  S|H    +     HCaHs  =  (  C    i^\}U  JHI. 

The  alkyl-group  in  this  compound  is  linked  to  sulphur;  for  it  de- 
com|H>sc>s  with  f(»rmation  of  merraptan,  and  on  oxidation  yields  a 
sulphonii?  acid. 
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Thiourea  forms  well-defined  crystals,  melting  at  172^,  and  readily 
soluble  in  water,  but  with  difficulty  in  alcohol.  On  treatment  with 
mercuric  oxide,  it  loses  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  forming  cyanamide : 

/NfiT,         .N 
6  IS"     -cf       +H,S. 
\NH,         ^NH, 

Guanidine,  GH5N3. 

276.  Guanidine  is  formed  by  the  interaction  of  ammonia 
and  orthocarbonic  esters  or  chloropicrin,  CCI3NO2.  This  prob- 
ably results  from  addition  of  four  amino-groups  to  the  carbon 
atom,  the  compound  formed  then  losing  one  molecule  of  am- 
monia: 

/NH2 
C(OC2H5)4  ->  C(NH2)4;  -  NH3  ->  C=NH  . 

carbonate  \i>n2 

Guanidine 

This  method  of  preparing  guanidine  establishes  the  constitutional 
formula  indicated.  Further  evidence  is  afforded  by  its  synthesis  by 
heating  cyanamide  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  ammonium  chloride: 

Cr         +NH4CI  =  (C=NH    HCl. 
\NH2  \   \NH2/ 

Guanidine  is  generally  prepared  by  heating  ammonium  thiocyanate 
for  six  hours  at  temperatures  rising  from  180°  to  205°,  air  being 
blown  through  the  molt  to  oxidize  the  evolved  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  to  sul[)hur  and  water,  and  thus  obviate  the  formation 
of  secondary  products: 

2S :  C :  NH .  XH3  =  H2S  +  (CH5N3)  HCXS. 

It  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  guanidine  thioci/anate,  the  reaction 
taking  place  in  the  following  stages: 

SCNH.NH3-^CS(NHi>)2->H2XCN. 

Ammonium  thiocyanate       Thiourea  Cyanamide 
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The  cyanamide  unites  with  a  molecule  of  the  imaltered  ammoDium 
thiocyanate: 


+NH8-HCNS  =  (C^NH  jHCNS. 
NHa  \  XnHz/ 

Guanidine  thioejransto 


Guanidine  is  a  colourless,  crystalline  substance,  and  readily 
absorbs  moisture  and  carbon  dioxide  from  the  atmosphere.  It  is 
a  strong  base,  unlike  urea,  which  has  a  neutral  reaction:  the 
strengthening  of  the  basic  character,  occasioned  by  exchange  of 
carbonyl-oxygen  for  an  imino-group,  is  worthy  of  notice.  Guani- 
dine yields  many  well-defined,  crystalline  salts. 

/NH.NOa 
Nitrogitanidinef  C=NH  ,  is  obtained  in  solution  by  the 

\NH2 

action  of  fuming  nitric  acid  upon  guanidine:  dilution  with  water 

precipitates  the  nitroguanidine,  which  is  very  slightly  soluble  in 

/^NH.NHa 
water.    On  reduction ,  it  yields  aminoguanidine^  C=NH  ,  which, 

\NH2 

on  boiling  with  dilute  acids  or  alkalis,  decomposes  with  formation 
of  carbon  dioxide,  ammonia,  and  diamide  or  hydrazine.  HaN^NHa 
C' Inorganic  Chemistry,*'  114).  This  reaction  proves  the  consti- 
tution of  nitroguanidine  and  aminoguanidine. 

An  important  derivative  of  guanidine  is  arginine,  C6Hi402N4^ 
obtained  from  proteins.  It  can  be  synthesissed  by  the  action  of 
cyanamide  on  ornithine  (231): 

COOH.CH(NH2)-(CH2)8-NH2+CN2H2  - 

Ornithine  ^  Cyanamide 

-  C(X)H.CHNH2.(CH2)3NH 


\C:NH. 


NHa 

Arginine 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  cyanamide  is  added  at  the  <?-NH2-group, 
as  represented  in  the  ec^uation.  or  at  the  «-NH2-group. 


URIC-ACID  GROUP. 

277.  Uric  add,  C5H4O3N4,  derives  its  name  from  its  preeencL 
in  small  amount  in  urine:  it  is  the  nucleus  of  an  important  group 
of  urea  derivatives.  It  is  closely  related  to  the  ureidtHicida  and  the 
acidrvreides  (ureidea),  which  are  amino-acids  and  acid  amides^  con- 
taining the  urea-residue,  NH2»C0«NH — ,  instead  of  the  NHg-group. 

Parabanic  acid,  C3H2O3N2,  is  an  acid-ureide:  it  is  obtained  by 
the  oxidation  of  uric  acid.  When  warmed  with  alkalis  for  a  long 
time,  parabanic  acid  takes  up  two  molecules  of  water,  forming  urea 
and  oxalic  acid,  a  reaction  which  proves  it  to  be  oxalylurea: 


.NH        OHH 

C0\  COOH    ^^\ 

>C0+        -   I  +        >C0. 

;0  /  COOH    „^< 

parabanic  add  (Oxalylurea) 


i 


/  H2N 

NH        OHH 


On  careful  treatment  with  alkalis,  it  takes  up  only  one  molecule  of 
water,  yielding  oxaluric  acid: 

.\H 

CO  \  CX)— NH .  CO .  NHa 

i        >0  =  I 

CO  /  COOH 

\  /ttt  Oxaluric  add 

+OHH 

Alloxan,  0411204X2.  is  an  important  decomposition-product  ot 
uric  acid,  from  which  it  is  obtained  by  oxidation  with  nitric  acid:  it 
can  also  be  prepared  by  other  methods.     It  is  mesoxalylurea,  since, 

358 
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on  treatment  with  alkalis,  it  takes  up  two  molecules  of  water,  with 
production  of  urea  and  mesoxalic  acid: 

CO NH+OHH      CO-OH    NHa 

CO        CO  «  CO         4-CO. 

II'  II 

CO NH+OHH      CO. OH    NHj 

Alloxan  Mesoxalic  aoid 

Carbon  dioxide  and  parabanic  acid  are  produced  by  the  oxidation 
of  alloxan  with  nitric  acid. 

Alloxan  is  converted  by  reduction  into  alloxantine  : 

2C4H,0,N,+2H  =  CbHAX*. 

AUoxantine 

Alloxantine  is  also  formed  directly  from  uric  acid  by  evaporating  it 
to  dryness  with  dilute  nitric  acid.  When  treated  with  ammonia, 
it  forms  a  purple-red  dye,  murexxde^  QHgOsNs.  The  formation  of 
murexide  is  employed  as  a  test  for  uric  acid.  Alloxantine  dissolves 
with  difficulty  in  cold  water,  and  gives  a  blue  colour  with  baryta* 
water.  There  is  still  doubt  as  to  the  constitution  of  these  com- 
pounds. 

AUant&ine,  C4H6O3N2,  is  formed  in  the  oxidation  of  uric  acid 
with  potassium  permanganate,  a  fact  which  has  an  important  bear- 
ing  on  the  constitution  of  this  acid.    Allantoine  has  the  structure 

/NH.CH— NH.CO.NH2 
(X)         I 
\NH.CO 

AUantoIna 

since  it  can  be  obtained  synthetically  by  heating;  glyoxylic  acid 
i^ith  urea: 

H    

/NHIH    H0|— C— |OH+H|HN.CO.NH> 
CO  +  '  ""^ 


\XH|H     HOl-CX) 

Urea  Glyoxylic  add 


/N  H .  CH— NH .  CO .  NHa 
CO         I 
\XH.CO 

Allaiituinc 
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The  formation  of  alloxan  and  allantoine  from  uric  acid  gives  an 
insight  into  its  constitution,  the  production  of  the  first  indicating 

CN 

the  presence  of  the  complex  C      yC;  and  of  the  second,  the  pres- 

C.N 

•  .  yN.C 

ence  of  two  urea-residues,  together  with  the  complex  C\       I 

These  are  accounted  for  in  the  structural  formula 

NH-CX) 

CO     C-NHv 

I       II       >o. 

NH— C-NH^ 

Uriemoid 

This  formula  also  gives  full  expression  to  the  other  chemical  proper- 
ties of  uric  acid. 

The  following  sjmthesis  affords  confirmation  of  the  accuracy  of 
the  constitution  indicated.  Malonic  acid  and  urea  combine  to 
form  malonylurea  or  barbituric  acid : 

NH— 00 

CO   ca. 

I     I 

NH— 00 

On  treatment  with  nitrous  acid,  this  substance  yields  an  fsonttroso* 
compound  wMch  can  also  be  obtained  from  alloxan  and  hydroxyl* 
amine,  violtaric  acid : 

NH-CO 

I         ! 

CO     C=NOH. 

I         I 
NH— CO 

On  reductkNit  violuric  acid  gives  aminobarbituric  add : 

NH— CY) 

I         ■     \H 
CO     C  <,/*', 

I     I  " 

NH-CO 
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which,  like  the  amines,  adds  on  one  molecule  of  iaocyanio  acid  on 
contact  with  potassium  cyanate,  forming 

NH— CO 

I         l>NH. 

CO    c<      ^co. 

I     \im  I 

NH— C|0.H|HN 

This  substance  is  pseudouric  acidf  and  differs  from  uric  acid  onl> 
in  containing  the  elements  of  another  molecule  of  water.  Boiling 
with  a  large  excess  of  20  per  cent,  hydrochloric  acid  eliminates  th.s 
molecule  of  water  as  indicated  in  the  formula,  the  treatment  yielding 
a  substance  with  the  constitution  assigned  to  uric  acid,  and  identical 
with  this  compound. 

Uric  acid  dissolves  with  difficulty  in  water,  but  is  soluble  in 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  from  which  it  is  precipitated  by  addi- 
tion of  water.  It  formd  two  series  of  salts,  by  exchange  of  one  or 
two  hydrogen  atoms  respectively  for  metals.  Normal  sodium  uraie^ 
C5H203N4Nff2  +  H20,  is  much  more  soluble  in  water  than  sodium 
hydrogen  urate y  2C5H308N4Na  4-H2O.  Normal  lithium  urate  is  mod- 
erately soluble  in  water. 

Uric  acid  is  present  in  urine,  and  is  the  principal  constituent  of 
the  excrement  of  birds,  reptiles,  and  serpents:  it  can  be  conveniently 
prepared  from  serpent-excrement.  In  certain  pathological  diseases 
of  the  human  organism,  such  as  gout,  uric  acid  is  deposited  in  the 
jomts  in  the  form  of  sparingly  soluble  primary  salts.  On  account  of 
the  solubility  of  lithium  urate,  lithia-water  is  prescribed  as  a  remedy. 

278.  A  number  of  compounds  with  the  same  carbon -nucleus  as 
uric  acid  occur  in  nature,  partly  in  the  animal,  and  partly  in  the 
vegetable,  kingdom.  To  the  former  belong  hypoxanthine,  C6H4ON4; 
xanthine,  C5H4O2N4;  and  guanine ,  C5H5ON5:  to  the  latter  belong 
the  vegetable  bases  i/i€o6romi>i«,C7H802N4;  and  caffeine,  C8H10O2N4. 
To  aasign  a  rational  nomenclature  to  these  substances  and  other 
members  of  the  same  group,  Emil  Fischer  regards  them  as  deriva- 
tives of  purine  (279),  tho  C-atoms  and  X-atoms  of  which  are 
numbered  as  indicatcHl  in  the  formula 

I  I  N/6\/7\ 

HC2   5(53. 7NH  or        »     ^i      »1 

II       II      ScH 
3N — C.N>V 
4  • 


>i_^ 


N 
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Xanthine,  theobromine,  and  caffeine  have  the  following  structural 
formuUe  and  rational  names: 

NH— CO  NH CO 

CO     C— NHv  CO  C— N(CH3). 

I         II  >H;        .    I  II  >CH; 

NH— C —  N^  N(CH3)— C X^ 

Xanthine  or  2: 6-dioxypurine  Dimethylxanthine.  theobromine,  or 

3: 7-dimethyl-2 :6-dioxypurine 

N(CHa)— CO 

CO           C— N(CH3). 
I               N  >CH. 

NCCHa)— C N^ 

Trimethylxanthine,  oaffefne.  thelne. 
or  1 :3 :7-triniethyl-2: 6-dioxypurine 

Theobromine  and  caffeine  result  from  the  introduction  of  methyl- 
groups  into  xanthine. 

Xanthine,  €511402X4,  is  present  in  all  the  tissues  of  the  human 
body.  It  is  a  colourless  powder,  soluble  with  difficulty  in  water,  and 
possessing  a  weak  basic  character.  On  oxidation,  it  yields  alloxan 
and  urea. 

Theobromine,  C7Hg02N4,  exists  in  cocoa,  and  is  prepared  from  this 
product.  It  is  only  slightly  soluble  in  water,  and  is  converted  by 
oxidation  into  monomeihylaUoxan  and  monomethylurea. 

Caffeine  or  theine,  Q,Hio02N4,  is  a  constituent  of  coffee  and  tea 
It  crystallizes  with  one  molecule  of  water  in  long,  silky  needles,  and 
is  moderately  soluble  in  water.  It  is  generally  prepared  from  tea- 
dust.  On  careful  oxidation  it  3rields  dimethylalloxan  and  mo/io- 
methylurea. 

The  position  of  the  methyl-groups  in  theobromine  and  caffeine  is 
proved  by  the  formation  of  these  oxidation-products. 

There  is  an  evident  resemblance  between  the  constitution  of 
uric  ackl  and  that  of  xanthine: 

NH-<^0  NH— CO 


CO     C— NHv        ;    CO     (^— NH. 

I     r      >o    I     1;      >CH. 

NH— C— NIK  NH— (; X^ 

Trie  aci<l  Xauthiiie 

These  formulae  indicate  the  possibility  of  obtaining:  xanthine  by 
t:ie  reiuction  of  uri(^  acid,  and  up  to  the  year  \S\)7  iiuinorous  un- 
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successful  attempts  were  made  to  prepare  it  by  this  method,  a 
reaction  ultimately  effected  by  Emil  Fischer  in  that  year.  He 
has  discovered  several  methods  of  converting  uric  acid  into 
xanthine  and  its  methyl-derivatives  mentioned,  including  one  by 
which  the  manufacture  of  the  therapeutically  important  bases, 
theobromine  and  cafFeine,  seems  to  be  possible. 

279.  Direct  replacement  of  oxygen  in  uric  acid  by  hydrogen  does 
not  seem  possible.  Emil  F'iscHERha8,however,substitutc(l  chlorine 
for  oxygen  by  means  of  phosphorus  oxychloride.  Various  methods 
of  replacing  the  chlorine  atoms  in  these  halogen  derivatives  by 
other  groups  or  atoms  have  been  devised. 

When  uric  acid  is  treated  with  phosphorus  oxychloride,  the  first 
product  is  8-oxy-2;6-dicWaropunn6.*  on  further  careful  treatment 
with  the  same  reagent,  this  substance  is  converted  into  2:6:8- 
-irichloropiurine: 

N=C— OH  N=CC1 

HO.C     C— NHv  -^Cl-C     C— NHv 

II     II  ^COH  II     II  )C.Cl. 

Tftutomeric  fonn  of  2: 6: 8-Triohloropurine 

uric  acid 

The  behaviour  of  uric  acid  in  this  reaction  accords  with  the  tauto- 
meric (254)  formula  of  trihydroxypurine,  the  phosphorus  oxychlo- 
ride replacing  the  hydroxyl-groups  with  chlorine  atoms  in  a  normal 
manner. 

At  0°,  and  in  presence  of  hydriodic  acid  and  phosphonium  iodide, 
trichloropurine  changes  into  di-iodopurine: 

C5HN4CI3+4HI  -  C5H2NJ2+3HCI+2L 

Reduction  of  the  aqueous  solution  of  di-iodopurine  with  zinc-dust 
yields  punne,  a  white  crystalline  substance,  melting  at  216°-217°, 
and  very  readily  soluble  in  water.  It  is  a  weak  base,  since  it  does 
not  turn  red  litmus  blue. 

Xanthine  is  thus  obtained  from  trichloropurine. 

Cl-atom  8  in  this  compound  is  very  stable  towaids  alkalis, 
whereas  Cl-utoms  2  and  6  are  displaced  witli  comparative  ease: 
when  trichloropurine  is  treated  with  sodium  ethoxide,  Cl-atoms 
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2  and  6  are  exchanged  for  ethoxyl-groups.  On  heating  the  com- 
pound thus  obtained  with  a  solution  of  hydriodic  acid,  the  ethyl- 
groups  are  replaced  by  hydrogen,  Cl-atom  8  being  simultaneously 
exchanged  for  a  H-atom,  with  formation  of  xanthine: 

N=C.OC2H6  N=C.OH  NH— CO 

CaHfiO.C     (!:— NH       ->HO.C    C— NH       -^CO     C -NH 


N— ( 


>c.ci 

•N 


>CH 

■N  NH— 


.?" 


2:&>Diethoxy-S-chloropuriDe         Xanthine  (tautomeric  fonn)  Xanthine 

When  2:Mi€thoxy'S^hloropurin€  is  heated  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  only  the  ethyl-groups  are  replaced  by  hydrogen,  with  produc- 
tion of  a  compound  of  the  formula 

HN— CO 


COC— ] 


NH 

HN— C— N^ 

the  tautomeric  enolic  form  changing  to  the  ketonic  modification. 
On  methylating  this  substance,  its  three  H-atoms  are  exchanged 
for  methyl-groups,  yielding  chlorocaffiincy  which  can  be  converted 
by  nascent  hydrogen  into  caffeine.  This  process,  therefore,  affords 
a  means  of  preparing  caffeine  from  uric  acid. 

Emil  Fisch?:r  has  discovered  a  very  characteristic  and  simple 
mode  of  effecting  this  methylation — agitating  an  alkaline,  aqueous 
solution  of  uric  acid  with  methvl  iodide,  wherebv  the  four  hydro- 
gen  atoms  are  replaced  by  methyl-croups,  with  formation  of  a  tetra- 
methyluric  acid.  On  treating  this  with  phosphorus  oxychloridc 
POCI3,  chlorocaffeine  is  formed : 

3C503X4(CH3)4+POCM3  =  3C50oN4(CH3)3Cl-frO(OCH3)3. 

It  can  be  convert^  by  nascent  hydrogen  into  caffeine. 

Electro-reduction  of  Purine  Derivatives. 

280.  TAFELhas  stated  that  caffeine,  xanthine, uric  iicid.and  sim- 
ilar compounds  reducible  with  difficulty  by  the*  ordinary'  methods 
rciidily  take  up  hydrogen  evolved  by  electrolysis.     For  this  ])ur- 
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pose  the  compounds  are  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid,  the  strength 
of  which  is  varied  to  suit  the  particular  compound,  and  lies  between 
50  and  75  per  cent.  This  solution  is  contained  in  a  porous  cell,  and 
has  a  lead  cathode  immersed  in  it.  This  cell  is  placed  in  sulphuric 
acid  of  20  to  60  per  cent,  strength,  which  contains  the  anode.  The 
hydrogen  evolved  at  the  cathode  by  the  current  readily  effects  the 
reduction  of  these  compounds. 

Xanthine  and  its  homologues  take  up  four  atoms  of  hydrogen^ 
becoming  transformed  into  deoxy-derivatives: 

C8H,o02N4+4H  -  C8H12ON4+H2O. 

Caffeine  Deoxycaffelne 

The  deoxy-compounds  are  stronger  bases  than  their  parent-sub- 
stances, which  have  very  weakly  basic  properties. 

The  reduction  of  uric  acid  requires  six  hydrogen  atoms,  and 
yields  purone: 

C6H4Q8N4+6H  -  C6H8O2N4+H2O. 

Uric  acid  Purone 

The  oxygen  atom  of  carbon  atom  6  is  replaced  by  hydrogen.  Two 
hydrogen  atoms  are  simultaneously  added  at  the  double  bond  of  the 
uric-acid  molecule: 

iNH— «C0  NH— CH2 

2C0     *C— ^NHv^    ->C0     CH— NHv^. 

3NH— ^C— »NH/^^      NH-^H— NH/^ 

Uric  acid  Puit»e 

This  structure  is  pnived  by  the  fact  that  on  heating  with  bar3rta- 
water  purone  yields  two  molecules  of  carbon  dioxide:  it  must, 
therefore,  contain  two  unaltered  urea-residues,  which  necessitates 
the  presence  of  carbonyl-groups  2  and  S.  It  can  be  proved  that 
carbonyi-group  6  is  also  the  group  reduced  in  xanthine  and  its 
homologues. 

Purone  is  neither  a  base  nor  an  acid,  and  is  not  attacked  bv 
oxidizing  agents.  When  warmed  with  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of 
caustic  soda,  it  is  transformod  into  inopuronr,  which  has  acidic 
prop<'rties,  and  is  readily  oxidized. 
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The  application  of  the  electro-reduction  method  was  at  first 
attended  by  many  difficulties,  yields  varying  between  wide  limits 
being  obtained,  even  when  the  process  was  apparently  carried  out 
in  exactly  the  same  way.  Tafel  has  both  discovered  the  cause  of 
this  anomaly,  and  indicated  a  method  by  which  the  reaction  can  be 
kept  under  control.  His  investigations  are  of  interest,  and  are 
worth  describing  in  some  detail. 

To  be  able  to  watch  the  course  of  the  reduction-process,  Tafel 
closed  the  porous  cell  wuth  a  stopper,  through  which  the  cathode  and 
a  delivery-tube  for  the  gas  were  introduced,  care  being  taken  to 
make  the  connections  air-tight.  A  second  apparatus,  exactly  simi- 
lar to  that  used  for  the  reduction,  but  containing  acid  alone,  with- 
out the  purine  derivative,  was  introduced  into  the  same  circuit. 
Periodically,  the  gas  from  both  was  collected  simultaneously  during 
one  minute.  The  difference  between  these  volumes  of  gas  is  a 
direct  measure  of  the  course  of  the  reduction  during  that  minute, 
since  it  indicates  the  quantity  of  hydrogen  used  in  the  reduction. 

When  this  quantity  is  represented  graphically,  the  abscissse 
standing  for  the  time  which  has  elapsed  since  the  beginning  of  the 
experiment,  and  the  ordinates  for  the  quantity  of  hydrogen  used 
in  the  reduction,  the  normal  course  of  the  reduction  Ls  indicated 
by  Fig.  70,  since  the  quantity  of  hydrogen  absorbed  in  the  unit  of 


TIME  IN  MINUTES 

Fio.  70. — Normal  Reduction- 
curve. 


0.04  MQ»PX* 


Fig.  71. — Abnormal  Reduo- 

TION-CrRVE. 


time  must  diminish  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  quiintity  of  unre- 
duced purine  derivative. 

Tafel  has,  however,  observed  that  the  addition  of  traces  of  a 
platinum  or  copper  salt,  Jis  well  as  of  certain  other  salts,  very 
quickly  reduces  the  quantity  of  hydrogen  absorbed  to  nearly  zero. 
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The  graphic  representation  in  this  case  for  the  addition  of  0«04 
milligrammes  of  platinum  for  each  100  square  centimetres  of  cathode 
surface  is  shown  in  Fig.  71.  This  curve  indicates  that  the  slightest 
contamination  of  the  lead  of  the  cathode  by  certain  other  metals 
is  almost  sufficient  to  stop  the  electro-reduction. 

The  following  considerations  afford  an  insight  into  the  cause  of 
this  phenomenon.  Hydrogen  is  only  evolved  by  the  passage  of  an 
electric  current  through  dilute  sulphuric  acid  when  the  contact- 
difference  of  potential  between  the  electrodes  and  the  solution  ex- 
ceeds a  certain  value.  This  is  a  minimum  when  platinum  elec- 
trodes are  used,  and  very  nearly  coincides  with  the  contactz-diflerence 
of  potential  to  be  expected  on  theoretical  grounds  for  a  reversible 
hydrogen — sulphuric-acid — oxygen-element. 

When  the  cathode  is  made  of  other  metals,  the  contact-difference 
of  potential  is  greater  before  the  evolution  of  hydrogen  begins:  for 
this  a  supertension  (German,  Vberspannung)  is  necessary.  This 
supertension  has  a  very  large  value  for  lead,  but  as  soon  as  the  least 
trace  of  platinum  or  of  certain  other  metals  is  brought  into  con- 
tact with  the  surface  of  the  lead  cathode,  the  supertension  dis- 
appears, and  with  it  the  power  possessed  by  the  evolving  hydrogen 
of  reducing  purine  derivatives. 

The  explanation  is  that  the  contact-difference  of  potential  regu- 
lates the  energy  with  which  the  discharged  ions  can  react,  for  the 
pressure  under  which  a  discharged  ion  leaves  the  solution  depends 
only  upon  the  contact-difference  of  potential  between  the  electrode 
and  the  liquid  in  which  it  is  immersed.  Nernst  states  that  by 
varying  the  contact-difference  of  potential  it  is  possible  to  obtain 
pressures  from  the  smallest  fraction  of  an  atmosphere  up  to  many 
millions  of  atmospheres.  Hence,  reductions  unattainable  by  other 
methods,  and  without  supertension,  are  possible  at  cathodes  where 
it  exists. 


SECOND  PART, 

THE  AROMATIC  COMPOUNDS,  AND  SUBSTANCES 

RELATED  TO  THEM. 


INTRODUCTION. 

281.  With  but  few  exceptions,  the  compounds  described  in  the 
first  part  of  this  book  contain  an  open  chain.  Examples  of  these 
exceptions  are  Ofdic  compounds  such  as  the  lactones,  the  anhy- 
drides of  dibasic  acids,  and  the  uric-acid  group.  The  closed  chain 
of  such  compounds  is  very  readily  opened,  and  the  close  relationship 
of  their  methods  of  formation  and  properties  with  those  of  the  open- 
chain  derivatives,  makes  it  desirable  to  include  them  in  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  aliphatic  compounds. 

There  exists,  however,  a  large  number  of  substances  containing 
closed  chains  of  great  stability  towards  every  kind  of  chemical 
reagent,  and  with  properties  differing  in  many  important  respects 
from  those  of  the  aliphatic  compounds.  Chief  among  them  is 
benzene y  CeHe,  with  its  derivatives.  The  molecule  of  benzene  con- 
tains a  closed  chain  of  six  carbon  atoms  (288) :  this  substance  and  its 
derivatives  constitute  the  group  of  aromatic  compounds.  Benzene 
can  take  up  six  hydrogen  atoms,  with  formation  of  hexamethylene, 
C6H12,  a  compound  also  containing  a  closed  chain  of  six  carbon 
atoms,  but  approximating  in  properties  to  the  aliphatic  much  more 
than  to  the  aromatic  group.  Compounds  of  the  formula  CnH2n  are 
also  kno\NTi,  containing  a  closed  chain  of  four  or  five  carbon  atoms: 
they,  too.  have  properties  similar  to  those  of  the  aliphatic  compounds. 

The  closed  chain,  ringy  or  nucleus,  in  benzene  and  its  deriva- 
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tivee,  and  m  the  cyclic  hydrocarbons  CnH2n;  consists  of  the  atoms 
of  a  single  element,  carbon.    Such  compounds  are  called  homocydic. 

Closed  chains  containing  atoms  of  two  or  more  elements  are 
also  known:  pyridine,  C5H5N,  and  its  derivatives,  have  a  ring  con- 
taining five  Oatoms  and  one  N-atom;  furan,  C4H4O,  four  Oatoms 
and  one  0-atom;  pyrrok,  C4H5N,  four  Oatoms  and  one  N-atom; 
thiophen,  C4H4S,  four  C-atoms  and  one  S-atom;  pyrazole,  C3H4N2, 
three  C-atoms  and  two  N-atoms;  and  numerous  other  examples 
might  be  cited.    Such  substances  are  called  heterocyclic. 

There  exists  another  class  of  compounds  having  condensed  rings, 
or  two  closed  chains  with  atoms  common  to  each.  A  type  of  these 
substances  is  naphthalene,  CioHg,  containing  two  benzene-nuclei. 
Two  dissimilar  rings  can  also  have  atoms  in  common,  as  in  qui7U)line, 
C9H7N;  which  contains  a  benzene-nucleus  and  a  pyridine-nucleus. 

Since  numerous  derivatives  of  all  these  compounds  are  known, 
the  scope  of  the  aromatic  division  of  organic  chemistry  is  much 
more  extended  than  that  of  the  aliphatic  division.  The  descrip- 
tion of  the  aromatic  group  is,  however,  greatly  simplified  by  the 
fact  that  in  it  the  properties  of  alcohols,  aldehydes,  ackis,  etc., 
already  described  for  the  aliphatic  compounds,  are  again  met  with. 

The  most  important  cyclic  compounds  are  benzene  and  its  de- 
rivatives. They  will  be  described  after  a  brief  consideration  of  the 
compounds  of  the  formula  CnH2ni  containing  rings  of  three,  foiu',  or 
five  carbon  atoms. 


POLYMETHYLENE  DERIVATIVES. 


I.    TRDfETHYLENE  DERIVATIVES. 


CH, 


282.  Trimethylen€f  C^iU  "  I       X'H2,  is  obtained  by  the  action 

CH/ 

of  sodium  on  trimethylene  bromide,  CH2Br*CH2*CH2Br  (154).  It 
is  a  gas,  which  li(|uefies  at  a  pressure  of  five  to  six  atmospheres.  It 
is  not  identical  with  propylene,  CHjiCH-CHs,  since  with  bromine 
it  forms  an  addition-product  only  very  slowly  under  the  influence  of 
sunlight,  yielding  trimethylene  bromide.  This  reaction  and  its  syn- 
thesis prove  its  constitution. 

Trimethylenecarboxylic  acid  is  formed  by  saponifying  the  primary 
product  of  the  interaction  of  ethylene  bromide  and  ethyl  disodio- 
malonate,  and  eliminating  carbon  dioxide: 


CH, 
CH, 


Br  /COOC,H| 

Br  I   \COOC,H» 


CH,v      /COOC,H, 
2NaBr+  I      Ny 


COOCH, 


CH,v    y^COOH 


CX)OH. 


II.  TETRAMETHYLENE    DERIVATIVES. 

283.  Tetramethylene  derivatives  are  obtained  when  diethyl  di- 
sodiomaloiiato  reacts  with  trimethylene  bromide,  the  diethyl  ester 
of  a  tetramethyleriedicarboxylic  add  being  formed: 


C(C00C2H«), 


CH2 

/\ 

CH2  C(COOC2H6)3  +2NaBr. 

CII2 

370 
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When  heated,  the  dibasic  acid  obtained  by  tne  saponification  of  this 
eater  loses  one  molecule  of  carbon  dioxide  (i66),  yielding  tetra- 
methylenecarboxylic  acid. 

Tetramethylene  or  cy dobutane  is  obtained  from  this  acid  by  a 
method  applicable  to  the  preparation  of  other  hydrocarbons.  The 
amide  of  acid  I.  is  converted  by  the  method  of  264  into  cyclo- 
hutylamine  (II.).  Treatment  of  this  amine  with  excess  of  methyl 
iodide  yields  the  iodide  of  the  quaternary  ammonium  base  III., 
from  which  the  base  is  then  prepared.  On  dry  distillation,  it 
decomposes  (73)  into  trimethylamine,  water,  and  cyc^butylene  (IV.) : 


CH,— CH .  CONH,  CH,— CH .  NH, 

I  I 

CH,-€H, 

CH,— (^H .  N  (CH,)  ,0H  CH,— CH 

I  -iv.T      y 

— CH|  CH3 — CH 


CH,— CH, 


III.I  I  -IV.j         IJ     +N(CH,),  +  H,0. 

CH,- 


On  careful  reductio'i  with  hydrogen  and  nickel,  cyc^butylene  is 
converted  into  cyc^butane. 

III.  PENTAMETHYLENE  DERIVATIVES. 

284.  Pentamethylene  derivatives  can  be  obtained  by  a  similar 
method,  the  at^tion  of  tetramethylene  bromide  on  diethyl  disodio- 
malonate. 

When  calcium  adipate  is  submitted  to  dry  distillation,  a  keto- 
derivative  of  pentamethylene  is  formed : 

CH,.CH,.CO.|(X  CH,-CH,v 

I  I     >Ca  -  CaCO.H-  I  >C0. 

CH,.CH,f^(Xr  0/  CH,.CH,/ 

Calcium  adipAt*  Ketopenta- 

methylene 

It  is  also  obtained  by  heating  adipic  anhydride : 

CH,.(^H,-C(X  CH,.CH,v 

I  >0  =  C0,+  >CX). 

CH,.CH,.CXX  CH,.CH,/ 

The  structure  of  this  compound  is  proved  by  its  oxidation  to  glutario 
acid: 

CHj.CHav  CHj-CHj.COOH 

CHj.CH,-^  (^IL-CCKm 

(■liitaric  acid 
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Penthamet  hylene  is  obtaiued  by  the  reduction  of  this  ketonic  derivative, 
the  carbonyl-group  taking  up  two  H-atoms,  with  formation  of  a 
CHOH-group.  By  treatment  with  hydriodic  acid,  hydroxyl  is  first 
replaced  by  iodine,  and  finally  by  hydrogen : 

CHj'CHjv  CHj'CH2v 

I  >C0    -♦     I  >CHOH    -♦ 

CHj.CH,^  CHj.CH,^ 

CHj-CHjv  CHj-CH,. 

-♦     I  >CHI    -♦     I  >CH,. 

CHj.CH,'^  CHj.CH,-^ 

Pentamethylene  is  a  colourless  liquid  boiling  at  50°. 

Hexamethylene  and  its  derivatives  form  the  group  of  hydro- 
aromatic  compounds.  On  account  of  their  relationship  to  the 
tcrpenes  and  camphors,  they  are  described  in  a  separate  chapter 

(407-4"). 

285.  Several  methods  are  applicable  to  the  preparation  of  sub- 
stances containing  rings  of  seven  carbon  atoms.  The  first  member 
of  this  class  to  be  prepared  was  svberoney  obtained  by  the  dry  dis- 
tillation of  calcium  suberate: 

CH,-CH,.CH,.COOv  CH,-CH,-CH,v 

I  >Ca  -  CaCO.H-  I  >C0. 

CH,-CH,.CH,.CO(X  CH,.CH,.CH/ 

Calcium  suberst*  Suberone 

Hydrolysis  of  the  nitrile  obtained  by  addition  of  hydrocyanic 
acid  to  suberone  and  reduction  of  the  resulting  a-hydroxy-acid 
yield  suberanecarboxylic  acid: 

CH,.CH,.CH,v      /OH         CH,-CH,.CH,v 


I  y^-X  — ^      I  •V'Ji-COOH, 

CH,-CH,.CH,/   \CN  CHa.GH,.CH/ 

This  acid  is  also  obtained  by  the  interaction  of  ethyl  diazoacetate 
and  benzene,  ethyl  \)scudophenylacetate  being  formed  as  an  inter- 
mediate product : 

C,H,  +  N,HC.COOC,H,  =  |\:H.C00C,H,  +  N,. 


The  arid  corresponding  with  this  ester  can  be  transformed  into  the 
isomeric  hophenylacetic  acid:   reduction  converts  this  isomeride  into 
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suberanecarboxylic  acid,  proving  the  presence  of  an  unsaturated 
ring  of  seven  carbon  atoms. 

A  third  mode  of  preparing  cyclic  compounds  with  seven  carbon 
atoms  is  exemplified  by  the  conversion  of  cyc^hexylmethylamine  (T.) 
and  other  similar  primary  amines  into  stable  nitrites  (II.) : 


CH 


/ 


CH|— — CH| 


\ 


NcH,— ch/ 


CH-CHj-NH,  -^  (CH,),>CH.CH,.NH,.NO,H. 


On  boiling  in  acetic-acid  solution,  these  nitrites  are  transformed 
by  elimination  of  nitrogen  into  the  alcohols  of  the  next  higher 
ring-system : 

(CH,),>CH.CH,.NH,.NO,H  -►  (CH,),>CHOH. 

The  conversion  into  suberone  by  oxidation  of  the  alcohol  formed 
from  rt/c^hexylmethylamine  affords  a  proof  of  the  course  of  this 
reaction.  The  synthesis  of  cyclic  compounds  containing  eight 
carbon  atoms  is  effected  similarly. 

The  cyclic  hydrocarbons,  CnHan,  from  cyclopropane  to  cyclo- 
octane  have  been  definitely  isolated.  The  table  contains  a  com* 
parison  of  some  of  their  physical  constants  with  the  corresponding 
constants  of  the  normal  hydrocarbons  of  the  saturated  series 
CnH2n-»-2,  and  the  unsaturated  series,  CnH2n. 


Number 

^0^20  + 2 

CQH2n.  UoMturated. 

CnH2n.  CycUc. 

of  Carbon 
Atoms. 

BoiUnc- 
point. 

Specific 
Gravity. 

BoiUnt- 
potnt. 

Specific 
Gravity. 

Boiling, 
point. 

Specific 

Gravity. 

(Pi 

3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 

-45^ 

36-3° 

68-9° 

98-4° 

125-6° 

0-536       (0°) 
0-600      (0°) 
0-627     (14°) 
0-658    (20°) 
0-683    (20°) 
0-702    (20°) 

-  48-2° 

-  5° 
35° 
68° 
98« 

124° 

0-648     (0°) 
0-6H3  (15°) 
0-703  (19-5°) 
0-722  (17°) 

CO.-35° 

11°-12° 

49° 

81° 

117° 

147° 

0-7038 
0-7635 
0-7934 
0-8252 
0-850 

I'he  saturated  cyclic  hydrocarbons  have  higher  boiling-points 
and  much  higher  si)ecific  gravities  (about  0'21)  than  their  unsatU' 
rated  isomerides.  The  saturated  hydrocarbons  contain  two  hydro- 
gen atoms  more  than  the  corresponding  olefinco.  The  correspond- 
ing nu'mlxTs  of  l)<)th  series  have  almost  the  same  l)oiling-points,  but 
thoir  s|)ecifi('  gravities  are  about  0-02  lower. 
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286.  cycXo Fentadienef  CjH,,  is  a  hydrocarbon  which  can  be  isolated 
from  the  first  runnings  obtained  in  the  purification  of  crude  benzene. 
It  boils  at  41°,  and  polymerizes  readily  to  dtcyclopentadienef  CioHi2» 
Cyc/opentadiene  forms  an  addition-product  with  four  halogen  atoms. 
Since  its  molecule  contains  six  hydrogen  atoms  less  than  the  corre- 
sponding saturated  hydrociu*bon,  C5H12,  the  fact  that  it  takes  up  four 
instead  of  six  univalent  atoms  indicates  that  it  has  cyclic  formula  I. 


dH, 


CH— CH  CH— CH— CH— CH 

II        II       -  II         I         I       JJ    • 

I.    CH    CH  II.    CH     CH— CH    CH 

\/     V 

yHj  CH2  CH2 

ryrfoPentadiene  Diri^opentadiene 

Thiele  found  that  the  hydrogen  of  the  CH2-group  in  cyclopenis^ 
diene  can  be  readily  substituted,  and  attributed  its  reactivity  to  the 
proximity  of  the  two  double  bonds.  Thus,  in  presence  of  alkalis 
this  hydrocarbon  forms  remarkable  condensation-products  with 
ketones: 

CH-— CHv  _       /CH,      CH=CH\  .CHj 

CH=CH^    ^CHs      CH=CH'^  ^CH, 

Thiele  has  named  the  simplest  member  of  this  group  fulvene. 
Its  formula  is  (\H«,  ^M>  that  it  is  isomeru^  with  benzene.  Its  consti- 
tution is  represented  by 

CH^CHv 

J  >C=CH,. 

ch^ch/ 


CONSTITUTION  OF  BENZENE. 

287.  Certain  substances  found  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  are 
characterized  by  the  possession  of  an  agreeable  aroma:  such  are 
oil  of  bitter  almonds,  oil  of  carrawayy  oil  of  cumin,  balsam  of  Tolu, 
gum-benzoin,  vanilla^  etc.  These  vegetable-products  consist  prin- 
cipally of  substances  of  somewhat  similar  character,  which  differ 
from  the  aliphatic  compounds  in  containing  much  less  hydrogen  in 
proportion  to  the  other  elements:  thus,  cymeney  C10H14,  is  obtained 
from  oil  of  carraway;  toluene,  CVHg,  from  balsam  of  Tolu;  and 
benzoic  acid,  C7H6O2,  from  gum-benzoin.  The  saturated  aliphatic 
compounds  with  the  same  number  of  Oatoms  have  the  formute 
C10H22,  C7H16,  and  C7H14O2,  respectively. 

Before  the  nature  of  the  so-called  aromatic  compounds  had  been 
closely  investigated,  and  on  account  of  their  external  similarity,  it 
was  customary  to  regard  them  as  members  of  a  single  group,  just 
as  ordinary  butter  and  "butter  of  antimony,"  SbCla,  were  classed 
together  l>eesiuse  of  their  similarity  in  consistency.  This  method 
of  chissification  is  still  adopted  for  compounds  with  analogous 
properties,  hut  of  imperfectly  understood  constitution,  such  as  the 
hit  tor  pri!irii)les,  some  v^etable  alkaloids,  and  many  vegetable  dyes. 

A  closer  stu:ly  of  the  aromatic  compounds  has  shown  that  the 
old  and  somewhat  arbitrary  classification  according  to  external  re- 
semblance Ls  well  founded,  since  all  these  substances  may  be  looked 
UfK)!!  as  derivativt>s  of  one  hydrocarbon,  benzene,  CeH^,  just  as  the 
aliphatic  compounds  can  he  regarded  as  derived  from  methane, 
CH4.  Thus,  on  oxidation,  toluene  yields  l)enzoTc  acid,  the  calcium 
salt  of  which  is  converted  into  l)enzene  by  distillation  with  lime. 
The  dibasic  terephthalic  acid,  CsH604,  Ls  formed  by  the  oxidation  of 
cvmene,  and  cim  be  similarly  transformed  into  benzene. 

The  discovery  of  this  relation  by  Kekulk  l)rought  into  promi- 
nence the  question  of  the  constitution  of  benzene,  the  basis  of  all 
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the  aromatic  compounds.  Its  formula,  GeHe,  contains  eight  hydro- 
gen atoms  less  than  that  of  the  saturated  paraffin  with  six  C-atoms, 
hexane,  CeHi  4.  Benzene,  like  other  hydrocarbons  poor  in  hydrogen , 
such  as  C6H12  &nd  CeHio^  might  be  supposed  to  contain  multiple 
carbon  bonds,  but  its  properties  do  not  admit  of  this  assumption. 
Compounds  with  a  multiple  carbon  bond  readily  form  addition^ 
products  with  the  halogens,  are  Very  sensitive  to  oxidizing  agents, 
and  easily  react  with  von  Baeyer's  reagent  (123):  benzene  lacks 
these  properties.  It  yields  halogen  addition-products  ver>'  slowly, 
whereas  compounds  with  a  multiple  carbon  bond  form  them  instan- 
taneously. It  must,  therefore,  be  concluded  that  benzene  does  not 
contain  multiple  carbon  bonds,  and  that  the  carbon  atoms  in  its 
molecule  are  linked  together  in  a  special  manner. 

Other  considerations  lead  to  the  same  conclusion.  Vox  Baeyer 
has  discovered  certain  dibasic  acids,  derivable  from  hexamethylene 
or  cyclohexanef 

CH2 — CH2 

/      \ 

XI2C  CH2, 

\      / 

CH2 — CH2 

by  exchange  of  hydrogen  for  carboxyl.  Removal  of  two  or  four 
hydrogen  atoms  from  these  hexamethylene  derivatives  yields  com- 
pounds the  behaviour  of  which  indicates  that  they  contain  a  mul- 
tiple carbon  bond.  The  abstraction  of  six  hydrogen  atoms  would 
be  expected  to  produce  a  compound  of  an  even  more  unsaturated 
character,  but  a  benzene  derivative  lacking  all  the  prop(»rtit»s  con- 
ferred by  a  double  bond  is  formed  instead.  The  elimination  of  the 
third  pair  of  hydrogen  atoms  from  the  hexamethylene  derivative, 
unlike  that  of  the  first  and  second  pair,  occasions  a  sudden  and 
complete  change  in  properties. 

288.  To  uinlrrstand  the  manner  of  Iiiikin«r  of  tli<'  h'lizene  carbon 
atoms,  it  is  nec^essary  to  know  the  relative  distribution  of  its  hydro- 
gen and  carbon  atoms.  Two  facts  suffice  to  determine  this  dis- 
tribution. First,  there  are  no  tsomencies  of  the  rywuofn/hfititution^ 
jiroduets  of  benzene.  Second,  the  (h'substUution-jfroflurts  exist  In  thr(c 
iaomrrir  forms.  Hence,  there  is  only  one  monohromobenzene, 
CfiHrJ^r:  hut  throe  dibromobenzenes  are  knovMi,  and  are  distin- 
guished hy  the  prefixes  ortho,  meta,  and  para. 
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It  follows  from  the  first  of  these  facts  that  the  six  hydrogen  atoms 
of  benzene  are  ofiqual  value  (404) :  that  is,  replacement  of  any  one  of 
them  yields  the  same  monosubstitution-product.  Three  formuls, 
in  which  the  six  hydrogen  atoms  are  of  equal  value,  are  possible  for 
benzene: 

I.  C4(CH8)2;    11.  C3(CH2)8;    III.  (CHV 

It  has  now  to  be  considered  which  of  these  formuls  agrees  with  the 
second  fact  stated  over-leaf. 

A  disubstitution-product  of  a  compound  with  formula  I.  can  be 
either 

p  j  CH2X  p  j  CHX2 

No  other  isomerides  are  ppssible,  so  that  this  formula  is  inadmissible 
as  leading  to  two,  instead  of  to  three,  isomerides. 
With  formula  II.  four  isomerides  seem  possible: 

a.        (CHX    b.       rCHX    c.       CCX2    d.       f  CHg 

C3  <  CHX         C3  ■(  CH2  C3  <  CH2         C3  <  CX2. 

(CH2  (CHX  (CH2  (CH2 

The  hydrogen  atoms  in  benzene  being  equivalent,  the  CH2-groups 
in  the  benzene  molecule  must  be  similarly  linked,  so  that  a  =  6,  and 
c  =  d:  in  other  words,  the  number  of  possible  isomerides  is  reduced 
to  two.  Formula  II.  cannot  \ye  accepted  either,  since  it  also  fails  to 
explain  the  formation  of  three  isomeric  disubstitution-products. 

There  remains  only  formula  III.,  in  which  each  carbon  atom  is  in 
union  with  one  hydrogen  atom.  The  question  of  the  constitution 
of  benzene  therefore  narrows  itself  to  this:  given  a  compound  Celie, 
in  which  each  carbon  atom  is  linked  to  one  hydrogen  atom,  the 
problem  is  to  find  a  formula  which  accounts  for  the  equivalence 
of  all  the  hydn)gen  atoms,  the  formation  of  three  disubstitution- 
pnxlucts,  and  the  absence  of  double  or  multiple  bonds.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  an  open  carbon-chain  formula  cannot  fulfil  the  prescribed 
conditions,  since  the  hydrogen  atoms  iittacheii  to  such  a  chain  con- 
taining terminal  and  intermediate  CH-groups  could  not  be  equi- 
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valent.    The  six  hydrogen  atoms  can  only  be  of  equal  value  with  a 
ring  of  six  G-atoms: 


HC 
HO 


OH 

A 


8 


CH 


OH 
OH 


This  arrangement  of  the  CH-groups  also  fulfils  the  second  condition^ 
as  is  evident  from  the  scheme: 


BO 
HO 


CX 

V 

CH 


CX 
CH 


XO 


HO 


CX 

V 

CH 


CH 


OH 


HO 
HO 


CX 

A 

V 

CH 


CH 
OX 


HO 
XC 


OX 


GZ 


CH 


CH 
CH 


HO 
HO 


NX 


OH 


in  which  the  compounds  C6H4X2,  1 :2=  1 :6,  1:3  =  1 :5,  and  1 :4  are 
isomeric.  The  formation  of  three  isomerides  is,  therefore,  also 
accounted  for. 

In  this  scheme,  each  carbon  atom  is  in  union  with  one  hydrogen 
atom  and  two  other  carbon  atoms,  so  that  three  bonds  of  each  car- 
bon atom  are  accounted  for:  it  only  remains  to  ascertain  the  mode 
of  linking  of  the  fourth  carbon  bond.  A  hypothetical  view  was 
suggested  by  Armstrong,  and  also  by  von  Baeyer.  They  assume 
that  the  direction  of  the  fourth  bond  of  each  C-atom  is  towards  the 
centre  of  the  benzene-ring,  and  that  each  bond  is  kept  in  equilibrium 
by  the  others,  their  mutual  attraction  occasioning  the  stability  of 
the  ring.    This  centric  formula  for  benzene  is  given  in  Fig.  72. 

CH 


HC 
HC 


CH 
CH 


CH 


Fig.  72. — Centric  Fokmdla  fob  Benzene. 

Such  a  mode  of  linking  Is  unknown  in  the  aliphatic  series,  so 
that  it  must  l>e  the  cause  of  the  properties  peculiar  to  aromatic 
compounds,  and  lacked  by  those  of  the  aliphatic  gn)up.     Hence, 
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this  structural  formula  not  only  accounts  for  the  isomerism  of  the 
derivatives  of  benzene,  but  also  explains  the  ''aromatic  "  character 
peculiar  to  them. 

289.  Although  in  many  respects  the  centric  formula  expresses  the 
properties  of  the  aromatic  compounds,  it  is  not  wholly  satisfactory. 
In  this  regard  it  resembles  all  the  other  numerous  benzene-formulae 
which  have  been  suggested.  Fig.  73  represents  the  relative  posi- 
tions in  space  of  the  carbon  atoms  in  the  centric  formula.  It  indi- 
cates that  the  carbon  atoms  are  closely  united,  and  thus  accounts 
for  the  stability  of  the  benzene-ring.  The  near  proximity,  however, 
of  the  meto-hydrogen  atoms  and  the  para-hydrogen  atoms  shows 
that  they,  like  the  ortho-hydrogen  atoms,  should  be  replaceable  by 
one  bivalent  element  or  group.  A  more  important  objection  is  that 
according  to  this  formula  benzene  derivatives  with  two  dissimilar 
substituents  should  exist  in  two  configurations,  whereas  no  example 
of  such  isomerism  has  been  observed.  Moreover,  the  analogous 
spacial  formulae  for  naphthalene  and  other  condensed  hydrocarbons 
are  very  improbable. 


H 
H 


CH 


CH 
CH 


Fio.  73. — Spacial  Rep- 
resentation OP  VON 
Baeyer's  Benzene- 
formula. 


Fio.  74. —  Fio.76. — Spacial  Kkpresenta* 
Kekul£'s  tion  of  KekulA's  Benzfnb- 
Benzene-        formula. 

FORMULA. 


These  objections  do  not  apply  to  Kekul6*s  formula  (Fig.  74), 
which  is  represented  in  space  in  Fig.  75.  For  many  years  it  was 
accepted  as  a  correct  expression  of  the  constitution  of  benzene,  but 
there  arc  two  important  reasons  against  it.  First,  it  represents  the 
ortAo-positions,  such  as  1:2  and  1:6,  as  dissimilar,  one  pair  of  car- 
bon atoms  having  between  them  a  single,  and  the  other  pair  a 
double,  bond.     Second,  it  contains  three  double  bonds,  whereas 
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benzene   lacks   all   the   properties   characteristic   of   unsaturated 
compounds. 

To  remove  the  first  of  these  difficulties,  KekuliJ  suggested 
that  the  double  bonds  of  the  benzene-nucleus  are  very  readily 
transposed:  the  second  has  been  met  by  a  special  assumption  re- 
garding the  natiire  of  the  double  bond.  Thiele's  formula  for 
benzene  is  given  in  Fig.  76.    He  has  made  a  special  study  of  sub- 


Fig.  76. — Tuiele's  BENZENE-poRMri^. 

stances  containing  a  conjugated  linking  (134),  and  has  found  that 
addition  of  two  univalent  atoms  to  such  compounds  often  con- 
verts them  into  others  with  a  double  bond  at  the  centre: 

C==CJ--C=C ->  C--C==(>-C. 

To  explain  this  phenomenon,  he  assumes  that  the  whole  of  the 
affinity  of  each  double  bond  is  not  satisfied,  hut  that  a  part  of 
each  remains  fn^e,  and  unites  between  C-atoins  2  and  3,  as  indi- 
cated in  the  scheme 

12     3     4 
C— C— C— C. 

f   Li    1 

The  dotted  lines  denote  partial  valencies.  There  is  a  double  bond 
between  C%atoms  2  and  3,  but  it  is  inactive,  since  addition  takes 
place  only  at  1  and  4. 

In  accordance  with  this  conception,  Kekul:6's  benzene-formula 
has  three  inactive  double  bonds,  but  lacks  free  partial  valencies(Fig. 
76):  it  therefore  explains  the  difTerence  betwe<Mi  the  properties  of 
benzene  and  those  of  other  unsaturated  compounds. 
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Nomenclature  and  Isomerism  of  the  Benzene  Derivatives. 

290.  The  different  isomeric  disubstitution-products  are  distin- 
guished by  the  prefixes  orthOj  meta,  and  para,  or  the  positions  of 
their  substituents  are  denoted  by  numbers: 


1:2«1:6  substitution-products  are  called  orfAo-compounds. 
1:3=1:5  "  "  >>      >>     meto-compounds. 

1:4  "  *'  *>      >>  - para-compoimds. 

The  number  of  bomeric  substitution-products  is  the  same  for 
two  sunilar  or  dissimilar  substituents,  but  not  for  three.  When  the 
three  groups  are  similar,  three  isomerides  exist : 

XXX 


Adjacent  or  Vicinal 
1:2:3 


Symmetrical 
1:3:5 


X 

Unsymmetrioal 
1:3:4 


When  one  of  the- groups  is  dissimilar  to  the  other  two,  different 
vicinal  derivatives  result  by  substitution  at  2  and  at  3  respectively, 
and,  for  the  unsymmetrical  compound,  substitution  at  3  produces  a 
different  compound  from  that  resulting  on  exchange  at  4.  For 
four  similar  groups  the  same  number  (three)  of  isomerides  is  pos- 
sible as  for  two,  since  the  two  remaining  hydrogen  atoms  can  be  in 
the  or//io-position,  meto-position,  or  para-position  to  one  another. 
The  number  of  isomerides  possible  in  other  cases  can  be  readily 
determined. 

An  alkyl-radical  or  other  group  linked  to  a  benzene-residue,  as 
in  CoHs'CHa  or  C6H5-CH2«CH2«CH3,  is  called  a  side-chain,  the 
benzene-residue  being  called  the  nucleus.  Substitution  can  take 
place  both  in  the  nucleus  and  in  the  side-chain*  when  in  the  former, 
it  is  usual  to  refer  to  the  position  of  the  substituent  relative  to  those 
already  present,  the  determination  of  which  is  called  the  determina' 
lion  of  position,  or  orientation,  of  the  substituents.  The  methods  of 
orientation  are  given  in  398  to  403. 


PROPERTIES  CHARACTERISTIC  OF  THE  AROMATIC  COM- 
POUNDS: SYNTHESES  FROM  ALIPHATIC  COMPOUNDS. 

291.  The  saturated  hydrocarbons  of  the  aliphatic  series  are  not 
attacked  by  concentrated  nitric  acid  or  sulphuric  acid,  and  only  to 
a  small  extent  by  oxidizing  agents:  their  halogen-substituted 
derivatives  react  with  great  ease.  The  aromatic  hydrocarbons 
differ  from  the  aliphatic  hydrocarbons  in  all  these  respects. 

1.  The  aromatic  hydrocarbons  are  readily  attacked  by  concen- 
trated nitric  acid,  with  formation  of  nitre-comjHmnds: 


CeHfi.lH-hHqNOa  =  CeHs-NOz-hHaO. 

Nitrobenxene 

These  substances  yield   amino-derivatives  on  reduction,  and  are 
consequently  true  nitro-compounds. 

2.  On  treatment  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  the  aromatio 
compounds  yield  sulphonic  acids: 


CsHs'lH-hHOj.SOaH  =C6H5.S03H+H20. 

Benienesulpbonic  acirl 

The  sulphur  of  the  SOsH-group  is  linked  to  a  carbon  atom  of  the 
benzene-nucleas,  since  thiophenol,  CoHs-SH,  also  yields  benzene- 
sulphonic  acid  on  oxidation: 

CeHo-SH-CeHs-SOsH. 

3.  The  aromatic  hydrocarbons  \<ith  side-chains  are  oxidized 
without  difficulty  to  acids,  the  whole  side-chain  l)eing  usually  oxi- 
dized to  the  carbon  atom  in  union  with  the  nucleus,  with  formation 
of  carboxvl. 

4.  Chlorol)enzene  and  bromobenzene  have  their  halogen  atoms 
so  firmly  attached  to  the  phenyl-group,  CeHr,.  that  they  arc  almost 
incapable  of  taking  part  in  double  decomix)sitions  with  such  com- 
pounds as  metallic  alkoxides,  sahs,  and  so  on. 

:\S2 
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292.  Two  syntheses  of  aromatic  from  aliphatic  compounds  are 
cited  here:  other  examples  are  given  in  the  chapter  on  hydro- 
cyclic  derivatives  (407-411). 

1.  When  the  vapours  of  volatile  aliphatic  compounds  are 
passed  through  a  red-hot  tube,  aromatic  substances  are  among 
the  products.  The  condensation  of  acetylene,  C2H2,  to  benzene  is 
a  typical  example,  although  passage  through  a  red-hot  tube 
transforms  benzene-vapour  into  acetylene,  proving  that  both 
reactions  are  incomplete.  A  synthesis  of  benzene  from  carbon 
monoxide  is  described  in  355. 

2.  On  treatment  with  sulphuric  acid,  acetone  is  converted  into 
mesiiylene,  or  l:3:5-trimethylbenzene  (295): 

3C3H0O  —  3H2O  =  C9Hi2» 

Other  ketones  condense  similarly  to  aromatic  hydrocarbons. 


BENZENE  AND  THE  AROMATIC  HYDROCARBONS  WITH 

SATURATED  SIDE-CHAINS. 


Gas-manufacture  and  its  By-products :  Tar. 

293.  The  aromatic  hydrocarbons  are  employed  in  large  quanti- 
ties in  the  manufacture  of  coal-tar  colours,  and  are  obtained  from 
coal-tar,  a  by-product  in  the  manufacture  of  gas.  A  short  descrip- 
tion of  this  process  will  not  be  out  of  place,  since  it  also  yields  other 
products  of  importance  in  the  organic  chemical  industry. 

Coal  is  gradually  heated  in  iron  retorts  of  Q -shaped  cross- 
section,  and  is  finally  raised  to  a  red  heat:  the  gases  and  vapours 
arc  removed  as  completely  as  possible  by  metins  of  exhaust- 
pumps.  Coke  remains  in  the  retorts,  and  is  employed  as  fuel 
and  in  many  metallurgical  processes,  although  for  the  latter  pur- 
pose the  coke  has  usually  to  be  prepared  by  special  means. 

The  distillate  contains  three  main  products.  1.  Gases  (illumi- 
nating-gas). 2.  An  aqueous  liquid,  containing  ammonia  and  other 
basic  substances,  such  as  pyridine  bases.  3.  Tar.  These  products 
are  separated  from  one  another  as  completely  as  possible  by  a  series 
of  treatments.  The  crude  gas  is  passed  over  iron-ore  and  lime,  to 
remove  the  cyanogen  derivatives  and  sulphur  compounds.  The 
former  purifying  material  is  employed  subsequently  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  potassium  ferrocyanide  (263),  an  important  source  of  the 
cyanogen  compounds. 

Tar  is  a  thick,  black  liquid  with  a  characteristic  odour.  Its 
colour  is  due  to  suspended  i)articles  of  carbon.  It  is  a  complicated 
mixture  of  neutral,  acidic,  and  basic;  substances.  Tlie  first  are 
principally  hydrocarbons,  chiefly  belonging  to  the  aromatic  series. 
About  5-10  per  cent,  of  the  tar  consists  of  naphthalene,  and  1-1  '5 
per  cent,  of  a  mixture  of  benzene  and  tolu<»ne.     Phenol  (304)  is  the 
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principal  acidic  constituent  of  tar.  Basic  substances  are  present 
only  in  small  proportion:  the  chief  are  pyridine,  quinoline,  and 
their  homologues. 

In  the  arts,  the  separation  of  the  tar-products  is  effected  partly 
by  chemical  means,  and  partly  by  fractionation.  The  tar  is  first 
distilled,  a  considerable  portion  remaining  in  the  retort  as  a  black, 
somewhat  brittle  mass,  known  as  jyUch.  From  the  distillate,  the 
phenol,  or  carbolic  acid,  is  removed  by  careful  treatment  with 
caustic  alkali,  and  the  basic  substances  by  means  of  acid.  The 
residue  is  distilled,  four  fractions  being  obtained. 

1.  Light  oil,  distilling  up  to  170^. 

2.  Carbolic  oil,  between  170®  and  230*^. 

3.  Heavy  oil,  or  creosote-oil,  between  230®  and  270®. 

4.  Anthracene-oil,  above  270®. 

The  light  oil  contains  benzene  and  its  homologues,  which  can  be 
separated  by  further  fractionation.  Only  a  limited  number  of  the 
homologues  of  benzene  are  present  in  the  light  oil — ^principally 
icluenCf  or  methylbenzene,  and  xylene,  or  dimethylbenzene. 

Methods  of  Formation. 

294.  1.  FrrriG's  synthesis  is  carried  out  by  treating  bromo- 
benzene,  or,  in  general,  a  hydrocarbon  containing  bromine  in  the 
nucleus,  with  an  alkyl  bromide  or  iodide  and  sodium  (31): 


+ 


Br  +Br 

Na    Na 


C2R6  -  CfiHft— C2H5+2NaBr. 

Ethylbeniena 


A  serios  of  by-products  is  sometimes  obtained,  among  them  par- 
affins and  diphenyl,  CeH,C,H,.  The  yield  of  alkylbenzene  is, 
however,  very  good  when  the  higher  normal  primary  alkyl  iodides 
are  employed. 

2.  Friedel  and  Cra^ts's  synthesis  is  peculiar  to  the  aromatic 
series,  and  depends  upon  a  remarkable  property  of  aluminium 
chloride.  This  substance  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  dry  hydro- 
chloric-acid gas  on  aluminium-foil.  On  bringing  it  into  contact 
with  a  mixture  of  an  aromatic  hydrocarbon  and  an  alkyl  chloride, 
clouds  of  hydrochloric  acid  are  evolved,  and  hydrogen  of  the  nucleus 
is  exchanged  for  the  alky  1-group : 

CeHs-pTrijCHa  =  CeHg-CHa+HCl. 
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In  the  synthesis  of  Friedel  and  Crafts  more  than  one  alkyl- 
group  13  generally  introduced,  the  monosubstitution-products  and 
the  higher  substitution-products  being  simultaneously  formed:  the 
mixture  is  separated  by  fractional  distillation. 

This  reaction  constitutes  a  method  both  for  the  building-up  and 
breaking-down  of  a  hydrocarbon.  When  toluene,  CeHj-CHs,  is 
treated  with  aluminium  chloride,  benzene,  CeH^,  and  xylene, 
CeH4(CH8)2,  are  formed.  The  alkyl-groups  of  one  hydrocarbon  are 
exchanged  for  the  hydrogen  of  the  other.  The  reaction  can  also  be 
effected  by  the  action  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  upon  aromatic 
hydrocarbons  with  a  number  of  side-chains. 

3.  Like  the  saturated  aliphatic  hydrocarbons,  the  aromatic 
hydrocarbons  are  got  by  the  distillation  of  the  calcium  salts  of  the 
aromatic  acids  with  soda-lime: 


C6H5»|C02ca*-hcaO|H  =  CeHe+CaCOa. 


4.  Benzene  and  its  homologues  can  be  obtained  by  heating  the 
sulphonic  acids  with  sulphuric  acid  or  hydrochloric  acid,  the  decom- 
position being  facilitated  by  the  introduction  of  superheatetl  steam: 

C6H3(CH3)2|S03H-hHO|H  =  C6H4(CH3)2+H2S04. 

This  method  can  be  employed  in  the  separation  of  the  aromatic 
hydrocarbons  from  the  paraffins.  When  warmed  with  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid,  the  former  are  converted  into  sulphonic  acids,  soluble 
in  water:  the  paraffins  are  unacted  upon  and  are  insoluble  in  water. 
A  mechanical  separation  is  thus  possible. 

This  method  can  also  be  applied  to  the  separation  of  the  aromatic 
hydrocarbons  from  one  another,  since  some  of  them  are  more  readily 
converted  into  sulphonic  acids  than  others. 

5.  By  heating  an  alcohol,  an  aromatic  hydrocarbon,  and  zinc 
chloride  at  270°-300°.  The  zinc  chloride  acts  as  a  dehydrating 
agent: 


CeHfiH+HO  .CsHu  =  C6H5— CftHn +H2O. 


♦  ca    =  iCa. 
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Physical  Properties. 

295.  Benzene  and  the  aromatic  hydrocarbons  with  saturated 
side-chains  are  colourless,  highly  refractive  substances,  liquid  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  and  possessing  a  characteristic  odour. 
They  are  immiscible  with  water,  but  mix  in  all  proportions  with 
strong  alcohol.  Some  of  their  physical  properties  are  indicated  in 
the  table. 


Nam«. 

Benzene 

Toluene 

m-Xylene 

Mesitvlene 

Ethylbenzene 

i«oPmpyl  ben  zone  ^Cumene) .... 
p-Methyli«opropylbenzene  I 

(Cymene)  /  * '  * 


Formula. 


C,H. 

C.H.-CH, 
n  -a  ^CHs  1 
^•*i4<CH,3 
CeH,(CH,),  (1:3:6) 

clH'/.ck(bH,), 

CH,  1 


C.H,< 


CH(CH,),  4 


BoiVing- 
point. 


80«4*» 
110** 

139^ 

164® 
136* 
153* 

175« 


Speoifio 
Gravity. 


0-874 
0*869 


(20**) 
(16**) 

(0^) 

(14**) 

(0**) 

(16**) 

0«856  (20**) 


0-881 

0*865 
0-883 
0-866 


Individual  Members. 

296.  Benzene  was  discovered  by  Faraday,  in  1825,  in  a  liquid 
obtained  from  compressed  coal-gas.    It  melts  at  5-4®. 

The  molecular  weights  of  alcohols,  phenols,  and  aliphatic  acids 
determined  by  the  cryoscopic  method,  with  benzene  as  solvent,  are 
sometimes  twice  as  great  as  the  accepted  values,  whereas  normal 
results  are  obtained  for  other  substances  not  containing  a  hydroxyl- 
group. 

The  formation  of  double  and  multiple  molecules  in  solution  de- 
pends in  large  measure  upon  the  nature  of  the  solvent.  In  addition 
to  benzene,  other  hydrocarbons,  acetic  acid,  and  formic  acid  induce 
the  formation  of  complex  molecules.  The  results  obtained  with  such 
solvents  by  the  cryoscopic  method  for  the  determination  of  molecular 
weights  arc  unreliable  (89). 

Xylene f  or  dimetliylbenzene,  exists  in  three  isomeric  forms: 
mrxylene  is  the  principal  constituent  of  the  xylene  in  tar,  forming 
70-85  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 

The  isomeric  xylenes  are  separable  with  difficulty :  their  boiling- 
points  lie  very  close  together,  that  of  o-xyleiie  being  142**,  while 
m-xylcne  and  /)-xylene  boil  at  139°  and   138°  respectively.    This 
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makes  their  separation  by  fractional  distillation  impracticable,  but 
it  can  be  effected  by  treating  them  with  sulphuric  acid  at  ordinary 
temperatures:  m-xylene  and  o-xylene  go  into  solution  as  sulphouio 
acids,  while  p-xylene  remains  undissolved.  The  sulphonic  acid  of 
the  meto-compound  and  that  of  the  or^Ao-compound  can  be  separated 
by  fractional  crystallization  of  their  sodium  salts,  the  ortho-BsAt  crys- 
tallizing first. 

Cymene,  C10H14,  is  closely  related  to  the  terpenes  CioHio,  and 
to  the  camphors  CioHieO,  since  it  can  be  obtained  from  them. 
Qymene  is  a  constituent  of  certain  essential  oils,  such  sls  aUof  carra* 
way,  ail  of  thyme,  and  oil  of  eucalyptus. 


MONOSUBSTITUTION-PRODUCTS  OF  THE  AROMATIC 

HYDROCARBONS. 


I.  MONOSULPHONIC  ACIDS. 

297.  The  formation  of  these  compounds  is  described  in  291 : 
they  are  produced  by  the  action  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  upon 
aromatic  compounds.  In  separating  them  from  the  excess  of 
sulphuric  acid,  advantage  is  taken  of  the  ready  solubility  of  their 
calcium  and  barium  salts  in  water:  the  process  is  similar  to  the 
separation  of  ethyl  hydrogen  sulphate  from  sulphuric  acid  (60). 
They  can  also  be  separated  from  their  concentrated  solutions  con- 
taining sulphuric  acid  by  the  addition  of  common  salt  until  no  more 
will  dissolve,  when  the  sodium  salt  of  the  sulphonic  acid  precipitates 
in  the  solid  state.  This  salt  is  dissolved  in  water,  the  eqjuivalent 
quantity  of  mineral  acid  added,  and  the  free  sulphonic  acid  isolated 
by  repeiited  extraction  with  ether. 

The  sulphonic  acids  are  colourless,  crystalline  substances, 
generally  hygroscopic,  and  freely  soluble  ip  water.  They  can  be 
reconverted  into  the  aromatic  hydrocarbons  by  treatment  at  a 
high  temperature  with  hydrochloric  acid,  or  with  superheated 
steam  (294.  4). 

Most  of  the  sulphonates  cr>'stallize  well,  and  are  employed  in 
the  purification  of  the  sulphonic  acids.  On  treatment  with 
phosphorus  pentachloride,  the  latter  are  converted  into  chlorides: 

CeHs-SOz-OH  ->  CeHs-SOj-Cl. 

The  sulphonyl  chlorides  are  verj'  stable  towards  cold  water,  being 
but  slowly  reconverted  into  sulphonic  acids. 

The  sulphonamides  are  formed  by  the  action  of  ammonium 
carbonate  on  the  chlorides: 

CeHfi-SOoCl  -^C^oHfi-SOz-NHa. 

;w9 
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They  are  well-crystallized  compounds:  the  determination  of  their 
melting-points  is  often  employed  for  the  identification  of  an 
aromatic  hydrocarbon.  On  account  of  the  strongly  negative 
character  of  the  group  CeH5S02 — ,  the  hydrogen  atoms  of  the 
NHg-group  are  replaceable  by  metals;  hence  the  sulphonamides 
are  soluble  in  alkalis. 

On  prolonged  reduction,  the  sulphonic  acids  yield  thiophencls. 
such  as  CeHs'SH,  which  can  be  reconverted  by  oxidation  into  tl. 
sulphonic  acids  (291,  2). 

n.  MONOHALOGEN  COMPOUNDS. 

298.  Benzene  does  not  yield  isomeric  monohalogen  derivatives, 
a  proof  that  its  hydrogen  atoms  are  of  equal  value  (288).  Toluene, 
CeHsfCHa,  yields  o-,  m-,  and  p-halogen  derivatives,  as  well  as  com- 
pounds containing  halogen  in  the  side-chain.  The  hydrogen  atoms 
of  the  side-chain  are  not  equal  in  value  to  those  attached  to  the 
nucleus,  so  that  compounds  with  halogen  in  the  side-chain  should 
be  different  from  those  having  halogen  in  the  nucleus:  experiment 
bears  this  out.  The  chlorine  atom  in  monochlorobenzene  can  only 
be  made  to  react  with  great  difficulty.  Monochlorobenzene  can  be 
boiled  with  alkali,  with  potassium  hydrogen  sulphide,  with  potas- 
sium cyanide,  or  can  be  heated  with  ammonia,  without  substitution 
of  the  halogen  atom,  which  is  only  effected  by  a  powerful  reagent — 
sodium  methoxide — at  220°.  These  facts  prove  that  the  halogen 
atom  has  different  characteristics  when  in  union  with  the  nucleus 
and  when  a  constituent  of  aliphatic  halogen  derivatives.  Fittig's 
83'nthesis  (294,  1)  is  one  of  the  few  examples  of  its  entering  into 
reaction. 

Magnesium  reacts  similarly  with  ethereal  solutions  of  bromo- 
benzene  and  alkyl  halides  (82).  With  the  former  a  compound 
CflHfi-Mg'Br  is  obtained  in  solution:  it  can  be  employed  in  the  syn- 
thesis of  tertiary  alcohols  containing  the  group  CeHj,  as  described 
in  III. 

The  behaviour  of  benzyl  chloride,  C7H7CI,  obtained  by  the  actiop 
of  chlorine  upon  boiling  toluene,  is  in  marked  contrast  to  that  01 
monochl()rol)enz(»no.     It  reacts  as  roiidilv  with  the  alkiilLs,  amnumia 
potasv^ium  cyanide,  and  silver  salts,  as  do  the  aliphatic  halogen 
derivatives:    its  halogen  atom  is  not  attached  to  the  nucleus,  but 
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is  in  the  side-chain.  Its  formula  is  C6H5«CH2C1,  since,  on  oxida- 
tion, it  yields  benzoic  acidy  CgHft-COOH,  containing  no  chlorine. 
The  formula  C^^'GR^X  explains  the  similarity  in  character  of  its 
halogen  atom  to  that  in  an  aliphatic  halide,  for  it  indicates  that 
benzyl  chloride  may  be  looked  upon  as  methyl  chloride  with  one 
hydrogen  atom  replaced  by  a  phenyl-group. 

There  is  also  a  difference  in  the  external  properties  of  these 
two  classes  of  halogen  derivatives:  the  compounds  with  halogen 
attached  to  the  nucleus  have  a  faint,  agreeable  odour,  while  those 
with  halogen  in  the  side^hain  have  usually  a  very  pungent  odour. 

The  marked  difference  between  isomerides  obtained  by  substitu- 
tion respectively  in  the  nucleus  and  in  theiside-chain,  just  described 
for  the  halogen  substitution-products,  is  also  characteristic  of  other 
derivatives  of  the  aromatic  hydrocarbons.  The  first  have  a  special 
character,  and  the  second  a  general  resemblance  to  the  aliphatic 
compounds. 

Methods  of  Formation. 

299.  Chlorine  and  bromine  can  be  introduced  directly  into  th^ 
aromatic  hydrocarbons.  Substitution  by  iodine  is  only  effected  in 
presence  of  an  oxidizing  agent,  such  as  icxiic  acid,  to  remove  the 
hydriodic  acid  formed:  its  introduction  is  more  usually  accom- 
plished by  an  indirect  method.  The  experimental  conditions  deter- 
mine whether  the  substituent  enters  the  nucleas  or  the  side-chain. 

1.  Temperature, — At  low  temperatures,  halogens  substitute  in 
the  nucleus,  and  at  high  temperatures,  in  the  side-chain:  thus,  on 
treatment  with  chlorine,  cold  toluene  yields  o-chlorotoluene  and 
p-chlorotoluene;  when,  however,  chlorine  or  bromine  is  brought  into 
contact  with  boiling  toluene  (110®),  benzyl  chloride,  C6H5«CH2C1,  or 
benzyl  bromide,  CeH5-CH2Br,  is  almost  exclusively  formed. 

2.  Halogen-carriers. — The  presence  of  halogen-carriers,  such  as 
aluminium  chloride  or  ferric  chloride,  results  in  the  introduction 
of  chlorine  into  the  nucleus,  even  at  elevated  temperatures. 

3.  Sunlight. — At  ordinary  temperatures,  and  even  at  0°,  chlorine 
or  bromine  substitutes  exclusively  in  the  side-chain,  if  the  reaction- 
mixture  be  exposed  to  direct  sunlight:  thus,  in  the  absence  of 
li<rht,  ethylbenzene  is  not  attacked  by  bromine  at  low  temperatures, 
but  in  direct  sunlight  is  rapidly  convtTtwl  into  (^oHs-CHBr-CH.i. 
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Individual  Members. 

300.  Monochlorobenzene  is  a  colourless  liquid :  it  boils  without 
decomposition  at  132°,  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1-106  at  20^. 
Monobromohenzene,  B.P.  157°,  sp.  gr.  1-491  at  20°.  Monoiodo^ 
benzene,  B.P.  188°,  sp.  gr.  1-861  at  0°. 

Benzyl  chloride  is  a  colourless  liquid  of  stupefying  odour,  inten- 
sified by  warming:  it  boils  at  178°,  and  has  a  specific  gravity'  of 
1  •  1 13  at  15°.  Benzyl  iodide  is  prepared  by  heating  benzyl  chloride 
with  potassium  iodide:  it  melts  at  24i,  and  decomposes  when 
boiled.  It  has  a  powerful  and  unbearably  irritating  odour,  pro- 
ductive  of  tears. 

lodobenzene,  and  other  iodine  compounds  substituted  in  the 
nucleus,  can  add  on  two  atoms  of  chlorine,  with  formation  of  sub- 
stances such  as  phenyliodide  chloride  or  iodobemenc  dichhride, 
C8H5-IC12.  When  digested  with  alkalis,  these  derivatives  give 
iodoso-com pounds,  such  as  iodosobemene,  CbHs-IO,  which  are  amor- 
phous, yellowish  solids.  When  heated,  or  oxidized  with  bleaching- 
powder,  these  compounds  yield  iodoxy-compounds  (German,  lodover* 

hifidungen), 

2C«H5.IO  -  CeHft-I+CaHs-IO,. 

Io<loxybenzene 

lodoxybemene  is  crystalline,  and  explodes  when  heated. 

The  constitution  of  these  compounds  is  inferred  from  their  ready 
conversion  into  iodobenzene,  effected  for  iodosobenzene  by  means 
of  potassium  iodide,  and  for  iodoxybenzene  by  hydrogen  dioxide, 
with  evolution  of  oxygen.  These  substances  would  not  be  so  readily 
converted  into  iodobenzene  if  the  oxygen  were  attached  to  the 
benzene-nucleus. 

III.  MONOHYDRIC  PHENOLS  AND  AROMATIC  ALCOHOLS. 

301.  The  hydroxy  1-compounds  of  the  aromatic  hydrocarbons 
display  the  same  characteristic  difference,  caused  by  the  attachment 
of  the  substituent  to  the  nucleus  or  to  the  side-chain,  as  the  halogen 
derivatives  (298).  The  OH-group  in  phcuol,  CeHs-OH,  is  linked 
to  the  nucleus,  and  possesses  a  character  unknown  in  the  fatty 
series.  A  compound  such  as  henzjfl  idcohoL  (V,H.=i*^'H2()H,  the  con- 
8tituti(m  of  which  follows  from  its  oxidation  to  benzoic  acid. 
CoHr,.COOH,  displays  most  of  the  properties  characteristic  of  the 
aliphatic*  alcohols. 
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A.    PHENOLS. 

302.  Phenol  and  some  of  its  homologues,  such  as  cre&ol  and 
others,  |ire  found  in  coal-tar.  During  its  fractional  distillation  they 
are  accumulated  in  the  carbolic  oil  and  creosote-oil  (293).  They  are 
isolated  by  agitating  these  fractions  with  caustic  alkali,  which  dis- 
solves the  phenols,  leaving  the  hydrocarbons.  They  are  liberated 
from  the  solution  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  are  then  separated  by 
fractional  distillation.  By  far  the  larger  proportion  of  the  phenol 
of  commerce  is  obtained  from  this  source. 

Phenol  and  its  homologues  can  also  be  obtained  by  other 
methods. 

1.  By  fusion  of  the  salt  of  a  sulphonic  acid  with  alkali: 

C6H5.S03K-h2KOH  =  C6H6-OK+K2S03+H20. 

2.  By  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  on  aromatic  amines,  a  method 
analogous  to  the  preparation  of  alcohols  of  the  aliphatic  series 
from  amines  (72).  But  whereas  on  treating  an  aliphatic  amine  with 
nitrous  acid  the  alcohol  is  produced  directly,  in  this  reaction  very 
important  intermediate  products,  the  diazonium  compounds  (339) , 
can  be  isolated. 

3.  By  the  action  of  oxygen  upon  benzene  in  presence  of 
aluminium  chloride,  phenol  is  formed. 

Properties  of  the  Phenols.  V 

303.  The  phenols  are  in  some  respects  comparable  with  the 
tertiar>'  alcohols,  since  in  both  the  hydroxyl  is  linked  to  a  carbon 
atom  in  direct  union  with  three  others,  although  in  the  phenols  one 
of  these  bonds  is  of  a  special  kind.  Like  the  tertiary  alcohols, 
therefore,  they  cannot  be  oxidized  to  aldehydes,  ketones,  or  acids 
containing  the  same  number  of  C-atoms.  The  phenols  exhibit 
many  of  the  characteristics  of  the  aliphatic  alcohols:  they  form 
ethers  by  the  interaction  of  alkyl  halides  and  their  alkali-metal 
salts;  they  produce  esters,  forming,  for  example,  acetates  with 
acetyl  chloride.  Phosphorus  pentachloride  causes  the  exchange  of 
CI  for  their  OH,  although  not  so  readily  as  in  the  aliphatic  series. 
But  in  addition  to  these  properties,  the  phenols  possess  special 
characteristics  due  to  their  much  stronger  acidic  character.  When 
describing  the  separation  of  phenols  from  carbolic  oil  (293), it  was 
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mentioned  that  they  dissolve  in  caustic  alkalis:  phenoxides,  such  as 
CflHs-ONa,  are  formed.  The  alcohols  of  the  aliphatic  series  do  not 
possess  this  property  in  the  same  degree.  If  they  are  insoluble  tn 
water,  they  do  not  dissolve  in  caustic  alkalis,  and  are  (jnly  con- 
verted into  metallic  alkoxides  by  the  action  of  the  alknli-metals. 
This  increase  in  acidic  character  can  only  be  occasioned  by  the 
presence  of  the  phenyl-group;  in  other  words,  (Ae  jikenylf/rmtp  hat 
a  more  negative  character  than  an  alkyl-grcntp.  Otherwise,  tlio 
phenols  beliave  as  weak  acids:  their  aqueoas  solutions  are  bad 
conductors  of  electricity,  and  the  phenoxides  are  decomposed  by 
carbonic  acid. 

It  If  thus  evident  that  the  properties  of  the  hydro.\yl-group  are 
considerably  modlRed  by  union  with  the  phejiyl-group.  Inversely, 
the  intluence  of  the  hydroxy  1-^roup  on  the  benzene-nucleua  is 
equally  marked:  it  makes  the  remaining  hydrogen  atoms  much 
more  readily  -lubstituted.  Benzene  if  only  fluwly  attarlcrd  by  bro- 
mine utonlinan- temperatures, but  the  addition  of  bri;mine-waterti> 
an  aijueous solution  of  phenol  at  onceprecipitutes2:4;6-(ri&Fnm(>- 
phenol — a  reaction  employed  in  its  quantitative  esitimation.  T!  e 
conversion  of  benzene  into  nitrobenzene  necessitates  tlie  use  of  con- 
centrated nitric  acid,  but  j^henol  yields  nitrophennl  on  treatment 
with  the  dilute  acid.  Phenols  are  also  much  more  readily  oxidized 
tlian  the  aromatic  hydrocarbons. 

On  distillation  with  zinc-dust,  the  phenols  are  reduced  to  the 
corresponding  hydrocarbons.  They  can  be  detected  by  the  forma- 
tion of  a  violet  coloration  when  ferric  chloride  is  added  to  their 
aqueous  solutions. 

Individual  Members. 

304.  Phenol,  or  carbolic  acid,  is  a  colourless  substJince,  erystal- 
Uzing  in  long  needles.  It  melts  at  SQ-fi",  and  boila  without  decom- 
position at  181°.  It  has  a  characteristic  odour,  and  strong  antiseptic 
properties.  It  was  formerly  largely  employed  in  surgery,  but  to 
a  great  extent  its  place  has  been  taken  by  mercuric  chloride.  Phenol 
is  soluble  in  water,  I  part  dissolving  in  15  at  16":  it  can  also  di»- 
?c)lve  water.  On  account  of  the  small  molecular  weight  of  wat«r, 
and  the  high  molecular  ilepression  of  phenol  (75).  a  small  peroenta^ 
of  water  renders  phenol  liquid  at  ordinary  temperatures  (14).  It 
follows  from  the  etjuation  AM=^7o,  in  which  M  is  the  molecolar 
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weight  of  water  (18),  that  A,  the  lowering  of  the  freezing-point 
occasioned  by  the  presence  of  1  per  cent,  of  water,  is  about  4  •2°. 

The  hydroxy  toluenes,  CH3«C6H4«OH,  are  called  cresols:  they 
Are  present  in  coal-tar,  but  are  usually  prepared  from  the  corre- 
sponding amino-compounds  or  sulphonic  acids.  On  oxidation,  they 
are  completely  decomposed,  but  when  the  hydrogen  of  the  hydroxyl- 
group  is  replaced  by  alkyl  or  acetyl,  they  can,  like  toluene  itself, 
be  oxidized  to  the  corresponding  acids.  The  cresols  resemble 
phenol  in  their  behaviour  towards  bromine  -  water.      p-Creaol, 

CJH3<^      y  OH,  is  a  decomposition-product  of  albumin. 

Thymol  is  also  used  as  an  antiseptic.    It  is  hydroxycymene, 

/CH3  1 

CeHa^OH  3. 

\CH(CH3)2  4 

Acid  sulphuric  esters  of  phenol  are  present  in  urine:  they  result 
from  the  fermentation  (putrefaction)  of  proteins,  since  the  propor- 
tion present  depends  upon  the  extent  of  this  process. 


B.      AROMATIC  ALCOHOLS. 

305.  Benzyl  alcohol,  C5H5-CH20H,  is  the  typical  aromatic 
fdeohol:  it  possesses  nearly  all  the  properties  of  an  aliphatic 
alcohol.  It  can  be  obtained  by  treatment  of  benzyl  chloride 
with  potassium  acetate,  and  saponification  of  the  ester  of  acetic 
acid  thus  formed.  It  can  also  be  prepared  by  electro-reduction 
of  benzoic  acid  in  sulphuric-acid  solution  with  lead  cathodes.  It 
reacts  readily  with  phosphorus  pontachloride,  yielding  benzyl 
chloride,  and  forms  esters,  ethers,  etc.:  being  a  primary  alco- 
hol, it  can  1)0  oxidized  to  the  corresponding  aldehyde,  hcnzaU 
dehyde  (335),  and  also  to  benzoic  acid  (331).  It  differs  from 
the  aliphatic  alcohols  in  its  behaviour  towards  sulphuric  acid,  which 
caases  resinification,  instead  of  the  formation  of  the  corresponding 
sulphuric  ester.  Benzyl  alcohol  possesses  no  phenolic  properties:  it 
is  insoluble  in  alkalis,  and  does  not  yield  the  characteristic  phenol 
coloration  with  ferric  chloride. 

Benzyl  alcohol  is  a  liquid  which  dissolves  with  difKculty  in  water: 
it  boils  at  200°,  and  possesses  only  a  faint  odour. 
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IV.  SULPHUR  DERIVATIVES. 

306.  Thiophenoly  CbHsSH,  boils  at  172-5°.  It  can  be  obtained 
by  heating  phenol  with  phosphorus  pentasulphide,  PA,  or  by 
reduction  of  the  chloride  of  benzenesulphonic  acid.  It  has  all  the 
properties  of  the  mercaptAns,  particularly  the  power  of  forming  salts. 
Like  the  most  volatile  sulphur  compounds,  it  has  a  disagreeable  odour. 

Sulphur  compounds  similar  to  those  described  in  the  aliphatic 
series  (67  and  68)  are  also  known  in  the  aromatic  series;  such  are 
thioethers,  sulphones,  and  sulphinic  acids. 

V.    ETHERS. 

307.  A  distinction  is  drawn  between  the  aromatic-aliphatic 
ethers,  such  as  anisoky  CeHs'O-CHa,  and  the  true  aromatic  ethers, 
like  phenyl  ether,  CeHs'O-CeHs.  Compounds  of  the  first  class  are 
formed  by  the  interaction  of  alkyl  halides  and  pheuoxides  (303) : 


QHs-O.  Nm+I  C2H6  =  CeHs-O-CaHfi+Nal. 


The  true  aromatic  ethers  cannot  be  prepared  by  this  method, 
since  the  halogen  atom  attached  to  the  nucleus  is  exchanged  only 
with  difficulty  I298).  Phenyl  ether  is  obtained  by  heating  phenol 
with  a  dehydrating  agent,  such  as  chloride  of  zinc  or  of  aluminium: 


C6lT5'rOH+H]O.C6H5  =  C0H5.O.C0H5+H2O. 

The  mix(Hl  aromatic-aliphatic  otliers  are  stable  compounds,  and 
roscinhk'  the  true  ali])liatic  ethers  closely  in  behaviour.  Many  of 
tlu»ir  reactions  are  similar  to  those  of  the  aromatic  hydrocarbons 
themselves.  When  heated  t()  a  higli  teinj)erature  with  a  hydrogen 
halide,  they  yield  a  phenol  and  an  alkyl  lialide  (64): 

(VI,.().ni34-Hl  ==  CoIJ5-OIl4-(ll3-I. 

The  true  aromatic  ethers,  sucli  as  j^lienyl  etlier.  are  not  decomposed 
by  hydriodic  acid,  even  at  250°. 

Anisnlr.  CQlU^()'C\U,  is  a  liquid,  and  boils  at  155°.  Phenetole, 
CfiH^'O'ColIs?  ij5  also  a  liquid,  and  boils  at  \7'2°.  Each  has  a  charac- 
teristic (Hiour. 
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VI.    MONONITRO-DERIVATIVES. 

308.  A  point  of  characteristic  difference  between  the  aromatic 
and  aliphatic  compounds  is  that  the  former  are  very  readily  con- 
verted into  nitro-derivatives  by  the  action  of  concentrated  nitric 
acid  (291,  1).  This  is  the  only  method  employed  in  practice  for 
the  preparation  of  aromatic  nitro-compounds.  The  substance  is 
treated  with  a  mixture  of  nitric  acid  and  sulphuric  acid: 


CeHfiMH+HOI^NOa  -  CeHfi-NOj+HjO. 


If  the  sulphuric  acid  were  not  present,  the  water  formed  in  the 
nitration  would  dilute  the  nitric  acid  and  retard  the  action.  In- 
crease in  the  number  of  alkyl-groups  attached  to  the  benzene- 
nucleus  is  often  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  increase  in  the 
ease  with  which  nitration  is  effected. 

Properties. 

309.  The  mononitro-compounds  are  very  stable,  and  can  be 
distilled  without  decomposition:  their  nitro-groups  are  very  firmly 
attached  to  the  nucleus.  Unlike  the  primary  and  secondary  nitro- 
compounds of  the  aliphatic  series,  the  aromatic  nitro-derivatives 
do  not  contain  hydrogen  replaceable  by  metals,  since  their  nitro- 
group  is  linked  to  a  tertiary  carbon  atom:  such  an  exchange  is 
therefore  impossible  (76).  On  reduction,  the  nitro-compounds 
yield  amines,  and  the  reaction  can  be  modified  so  as  to  isolate  various 
mtermediate  products  (321-327). 

Most  of  the  nitro-compounds  have  a  pale-yellow  colour  and  an 
agreeable  odour:  they  are  usually  liquids  heavier  than  water,  in 
which  they  are  insoluble.    They  are  volatile  with  steam. 

Individual  Members. 

310.  Nitntbcnzcne  is  manufactured  in  large  quantities  in  the 
aniline-dye  industry.  Cast-iron  vessels  fitted  with  a  stirring 
apparatus,  and  kept  cool  by  wat(T,  are  employed.  They  are 
charged  with  benzene,  and  into  this  a  mixtur.'  of  nitrie  acid  and 
sulphuric  acid  is  allowed  to  flow.  At  the  end  of  the  reaction,  the 
nitrobenzene  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  sulphuric  acid,  which 
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contains  only  small  quantities  of  nitric  acid,  is  washed  with  water, 
and  purified  by  distillation  with  steam. 

Nitrobenzene  is  a  yellowish  liquid :  it  has  an  odour  resembling 
that  of  bitter  almonds,  and  for  this  reason  is  employed  in  perfumeiy. 
Its  boiling-point  is  208^,  its  melting-point  5  -5^,  and  its  specific  grav- 
ity 1  •  1987  at  25^.  Its  preparation  on  the  large  scale  is  carried  out 
in  order  to  obtain  aniline  by  its  reduction  (313  and  326). 

Nitrotoluenea. — When  toluene  is  nitrated,  the  chief  products  are 
the  orf/io-compound  and  para-compound:  the  meto-compound  is 
only  formed  in  traces.  The  relative  proportion  of  the  two  isomer- 
ides  produced   depends   upon   the  method   of  nitration.     Para- 

CH    1 
nUrotoliLene,C^^<^^.y  is  solid,  melting  at  51®,  and  can  be 

obtained  pure  by  cooling  the  liquid  mixture  of  the  isomerides. 
The  para-compound  can  be  removed  from  the  liquid  residue  by 
fractional  distillation,  only  a  small  percentage  of  it  remaining  in 
the  principal  fraction:  pure  o-nitrotohiene  can  then  be  isolated 
from  it  by  artificial  cooling. 

Phenylnitromethane  and  the  Pseudo-acids. 

311.  Phenylnitromethane  J  C«H5«CH2N02,  is  an  aromatic  com- 
pound with  a  nitro-group  in  the  side-chain,  as  is  evident  from  its 
formation  by  the  action  of  benzyl  chloride  or  iodide  on  silver  nitrite: 


CeHs-CHoRT+AilyOz  =  CcHs-CH^NOj+AgCl. 


It  can  be  reduced  to  benzylamine,  which  proves  it  to  be  a  true  nitro- 
comiX)und.  Phenylnitromethane,  and  its  derivatives  with  substitu- 
ents  att^che<l  to  the  nucleus,  (»xist  in  two  modifications  which  are 
readily  transformed  into  each  other.  Phenylnitromethane  is  a 
liquid:  it.s  acjueous  solution  does  not  react  with  ferric  chloride. 
After  it  has  lK»en  converted  into  its  sodium  derivative  by  the  action 
of  sodium  alkoxide,  addition  of  excess  of  a  strong  mineral  acid  causes 
the  separation  of  a  crystalline  substance  of  the  same  composition  as 
phenylnitromethane:  the  atjueous  solution  of  this  compound  gives  a 
loloration  with  ferric  chloride.  On  standing  for  some  hours,  these 
crystals  are  completely  reconverted  into  the  ordinary  liquid  phenyl- 
nitromethane. It  is  very  probable  that  the  sodium  compound  and 
the  unstable  modification  corresponding  to  it  have  the  constitutions 

CoH5-CH:NO-ONa,    and    QHs-CHiNO-OH. 
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The  presence  of  a  hydroxyl-group  is  proved  by  the  formatioii  of 
dibemhydroxamic  add  on  treatment  with  benzoyl  chloride: 

CBHfi-CH:Nf         +C10C-CnH5-»C8H5-CH:Nf  -> 

^ONa  ^0*OC*Q|H» 

Sodiophenyliao- 
nitrometnaoe 

-♦  CoHft-CO— N— O-OC-CbHj. 

H 

Dibenshydroxamic  add 

Another  proof  of  the  presence  of  a  hydroxyl-group  is  that  ifonitro- 
compouiids,  unlike  ordinary  nitro-compounds,  react  vigorously  with 
phenyl  woeyanate  (319)  at  low  temperatures. 

From  these  facts  it  may  be  inferred  that  when  phenylnitro- 
methane,  CbHs '0113X02,  is  converted  into  a  salt,  it  first  changes  to 
an  isomeric  modification.  Inversely,  when  it  is  liberated  from  its 
sodium  compound,  the  tso-modification  is  first  produced,  and  slowly 
changes  to  the  ordinary  form. 

The  dilute  aqueous  solution  of  m-nitrophenylnitromeihane  affords 
a  striking  example  of  this  phenomenon.  ^  This  compound  is  colour- 
less, but  its  sodium  salt  has  a  deep-yellow  colour.  On  the  addition 
of  an  equivalent  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  its  deeply-tinted 
.  solution,  the  yellow  colour  disappears  somewhat  slowly,  indicating 
the  conversion  of  the  wo-compound  into  its  normal  isomeride. 

The  discharge  of  the  colour  is  attended  by  another  phenomenon : 
the  electric  conductivity  of  the  liquid  is  considerably  greater  imme- 
diately after  the  addition  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  than  it  is  several 
minutes  later,  when  the  colour  has  nearly  vanished.  The  explana- 
tion of  this  is  that  the  t80-form  is  a  true  acid,  and  is  therefore  a 
coiuluctor  in  aqueous  solution,  while  the  solution  of  the  normal  modi- 
fication is  a  non-conductor,  and  therefore  possesses  no  acidic  character. 

Compounds  which  change  to  an  oci-modification  on  formation  of 
metallic  derivatives  are  called  poeudo-acids.  In  addition  to  phenyl- 
nitromethane  and  its  ring-substituted  derivatives,  other  paeudo-acida 
are  known,  most  of  which  were  prepared  by  Hantzsch. 

Besides  the  properties  indicated  above,  the  pseudo-acids  possess 
others  by  which  they  may  be  detected.  It  has  just  been  stated  that 
the  addition  of  a  strong  acid  to  a  paeudo-sicid  salt  liberates  the 
p8€udo-&(iidj  which  is  slowly  converted  into  the  normal  modification. 
Inversely,  the  addition  of  an  equivalent  quantity  of  caustic  alkali  to 
the  normal  modification  results  in  its  gradual  neutralization.  This 
"slow  neutralization"  is  a  characteristic  of  the  psetido-adds. 

Another  of  the  characteristics  by  which  they  may  be  recognized 
is  illustrated  by  dinitrodhane,  which,  after  bt^ing  lilx?rated  from  its 
sodium  salt  in  accordance  with  the  equation 
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/NO,  .NO, 

CH,.CC  +Ha  -  CH,.C<^  +NaCl, 

^NO-ONa  ^NO-OH 

oct-Dinitroethane 

NO 

is  80  rapidly  converted  into  the  normal  compound,  CHs*CH<|^i^', 

that  a  change  in  the  electric  conductivity  of  the  solution  can  scarcely 
be  observed  even  at  0°.  The  neutral  reaction  of  the  alkali-metal 
derivatives  of  the  non-conducting  or  weakly-conducting  hydrogen 
compound  nevertheless  indicates  the  existence  of  a  pseudo-SLCid.  An 
acid  which  is  so  weak  that  its  solution  is  a  bad  conductor  of  elec- 
tricity yields  alkali-metal  salts  which  undergo  strong  hydrolytic 
dissociation,  and  therefore  have  a  strongly  alkaline  reaction 
("Inorganic  Chemistry,"  66).  Such  a  substance  as  sodiodi  nit  roe- 
thane  forms  a  non-alkaline  solution,  and  must  therefore  be  derived 
from  an  acid  other  than  dinitroethane,  since  this  substance  has  a 
neutral  reaction  and  is  a  non-conductor  in  aqueous  solution. 

Among  the  other  methods  of  detecting  pseudo-acids  is  the  non- 
formation  of  an  addition-product  with  ammonia.  A  true  acid,  when 
dissolved  in  benzene  or  another  hydrocarbon,  combines  instantane- 
ously with  dry  ammonia  to  form  an  insoluble  ammonium  salt.  A 
paeudo'&cidf  on  the  contrary,  either  does  not  add  on  NH3,  or  only 
slowly,  being  in  the  latter  case  first  converted  into  a  true  acid. 

Another  test  for  pseudo-acids  is  afforded  by  the  fact  that  the 
electric  conduct ivitv  of  pvridine-solutions  of  manv  of  them  is 
much  greater  than  that  of  aqueous  solutions  containing  like  pro- 
portions of  the  true  acids. 

VII.     MONOAMINO-COMPOUNDS. 

312.  The  amino-compounds  of  the  aromatic  series,  with  the 
NHo-group  attached  to  the  ring,  are  almost  exclusively  obtained  by 
reduction  of  the  corresponding  nitro-compounds.  This  Ls  effected 
by  the  action  of  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid,  iron-filings  and  acetic 
acid  or  hydrochloric  acid,  or  In-  otlior  reagents.  On  the  manufac- 
turing scale  it  is  usual  to  employ  iron-filings  and  hydrochloric  acid. 

Amines  can  l)o  obtaim^l  from  jjhenols  by  heating  thorn  at  300^ 
with  ammonium  zinc  clijorido. 

The  aromatic  aminos  are  colourless  licjuids  of  high  boiling-point, 
or  solids,  and  have  a  cliaractoristic  <Hl<)ur.  With  water,  the  aliphatic 
amin(»s  form  stronger  leases  tlian  ammonia,  but  the  aqueous 
solutions  of  the  aromatic  amines  possess  only  weakly  basic  proi)er- 
ties:  thus,  thev  do  not  turn  re<l  litmus  blue,  and  scarcelv  conduct 
an  electric   current.     The  aromatic   amim^s  yield   .salts,   however. 
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although  these  have  an  acid  reaction  in  solution,  on  account  of 
partial  hydrolysis.  The  negative  character  of  the  phenyl-group, 
ah-eady  alluded  to  in  connection  with  phenol  (303) ,  considerably 
modifies  the  nature  of  the  amino-group:  the  difference  in  the 
behaviour  of  diphenylamine  and  of  triphenylamine  in  particular 
betrays  this  influence.  With  strong  acids  the  former  can  yield  salts, 
which,  however,  are  completely  hydrolyzed  by  the  addition  of  a 
considerable  quantity  of  water;  the  second  does  not  unite  with  acids. 

Substitution  of  the  amino-group  for  hydrogen  produces  the  same 
effect  upon  the  benzene-nucleus  as  substitution  of  the  hydroxyl- 
group  for  hydrogen,  making  the  rest  of  the  hydrogen  atoms  of 
the  nucleus  much  more  easily  replaced:  thus,  aniline  is  readily 
converted  by  bromine-water  into  2:4:6-tribromoaniline.  More- 
over, the  amines  are  much  more  readily  ox'di?:e(l  than  the  hydro- 
carbons. 

By  means  of  an  alkyl  halide,  the  hydrogen  atoms  in  the  amino- 
group  of  the  primary  aromatic  amines,  like  those  in  the  amino- 
group  of  the  primary  aliphatic  amines,  can  be  replaced  by  an  alkyl- 
group: 

CeHfi-NHj+CHal  =  CeH6-NH(CH3).HI. 

Secondary  and  tertiary  bases  and  also  quaternary  ammonium 
bases,  such  as  C6H6.N(CH3)3.0H,  are  known.  The  last  are  as 
strongly  basic  as  the  correspondinc  true  f>1i»^ha^ic  compounds. 

'  The  anilides  are  derivatives  of  aniline,  CeH5«NH2,  and  its  homo- 
lo<]^ues:  they  are  acid  amides,  in  which  one  amino-hydrogen  atom  has 
been  replaced  bv  a  phenyl-group.  Acetoanilide,  CeHg-NH-COCHa, 
employed  as  a  febrifuge  under  the  name  "antifebrine,"  is  a  type  of 
these  compounds.  The  anilides  are  produced  by  boiling  aniline 
with  the  corresponding  acid.  Acetoanilide  is  obtained  by  heating 
aniline  with  glacial  acetic  acid: 


CeHfi.NHIH  -f  HOJOC.CH3  -  CtjH5.NH.COCH34.H2O. 


Mensciiutkin  found  that  the  velocity  of  formation  of  acetoanilide 
is  much  less  for  an  excess  of  aniline  than  for  an  excess  of  glacial 
acetic  acid,  although  on  theoretical  grounds  the  velocity  of  forma- 
tion should  lx»  the  same  in  Iwth  cases;  for  at  each  moment  it  should 
be  proportional  to  the  product  of  the  concentrations  of  the  glacial 
acetic  acid  (c)  and  of  the  aniline  (c'),  lx*ing  therefore  expressed  by 

in  which  k  is  constant. 
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The  difTerence  between  theory  and  experiment  admits  of  varioua 
explanations:  one  is  that  the  reaction  in  the  two  cases  takes  place 
in  different  media.  The  important  influence  of  the  medium  i» 
mentioned  in  71. 

Aldehydes  react  with  aromatic  amines  with  elimination  of  water: 

XT  p  |-i  ,  H  HNC5H5  ^  XT  n^  NHCeHg  ,  tt  pi 
"'^P  +  H|HNCeH5      "2^<NHC6H5+"2"- 

Formaldehyde  MethylenedipbenyldiamlDe 

Primary  aromatic  amines  show  the  carbylamine-reaction:  with 
nitrous  acid  they  yield  diazonium  compounds  (339). 

Aniline. 

313.  Aniline  was  first  obtained  by  the  dr\'  distillation  of  indigo 
(Spanish,  anil);  hence  its  name.  It  is  manufactured  by  the  action 
of  hydrochloric  acid  and  iron-filings  on  nitrobenzene  contained  in 
a  cast-iron  cylinder  fitted  with  a  stirring  apparatus: 

C6H5N02+3Fe+6HCl  =  C6H6NH2+2H20+3FeCl2. 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  this  process  only  about  one-fortieth  of  the 
hydrochloric  acid  required  by  the  equation  is  needed  for  the  reduc- 
tion. This  is  probably  because  iron-filings  and  w^ater  are  able  to 
effect  the  reduction  in  presence  of  ferrous  chloride.  Lime  is  added 
as  soon  as  the  reduction  is  complete,  and  the  aniline  is  distilled  with 
steam. 

Aniline  is  also  obtained  by  the  electro-reduction  of  nitrobenzene 
(326). 

Aniline  is  a  colourless  liquid,  and,  unless  perfectly  pure,  turns 
brown  in  the  air,  the  colour-change  being  probably  due  to  the  pres- 
ence of  traces  of  sulphur  compounds.  It  is  only  slightly  soluble  in 
water:  it  boils  at  183°,  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1-024  at  16®. 
Formaldehyde  yields  with  aniline  a  remarkable  condensation- 
product,  anhifdrojormaUkhydcanilinc,  (ChH5X^=CH2)3.  This  sub- 
stance melts  at  40°,  and  dissolyes  with  difficulty.  It  is  employed  in 
the  identification  of  both  formaldehyde  and  aniline  (117).  Aniline 
can  be  reconyerted  into  nitrobenzene  by  certain  oxidizing  agents: 
various  intenneiliate  products,  such  as  nitrosoben^ene,  CgHs-NO, 
are  formed.  Aniline  somewhat  readily  undergoes  oxidation:  the 
compounds  thus  pnxluced  are  described  in  321  324. 
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An  aqueous  solution  of  free  aniline  gives  a  deep-violet  colora- 
tion with  bleaehing-powder  solution,  the  primary  product  in  the 
reactions  being  probably  phenylchloroaminef  CoHs-NHCl.  An 
aniline  salt  in  acid  solution  is  coloured  dark-green  to  black  by 
potassium  dichromate.  These  two  reactions,  and  that  with  wood 
(227),  serve  as  tests  for  aniline.  The  bleaehing-powder  reaction 
is  particularly  delicate. 

Aniline  is  very  sensitive  towards  oxidizing  agents,  the  final 
product  being  nitrobenzene.  Intermediate  between  these  two  sub- 
stances is  formed  a  series  of  derivatives,  which  are  also  obtained  in 
the  inverse  order  by  the  reduction  of  nitrobenzene  (321-327) : 

CA-NH,  ->  C.H,.x\HOH  -^  CA-NO  -*  C.H5.NO,; 

PbeDylhydroxylamine  Nitroeobemene 

1 

HO-CH^-NH,  —  C,H40,. 

p-Aminopbenol        Benxoquinone 

Since  these  oxidation-products  react  with  each  other  and  with 
anihne,  yielding  substances  which  undergo  further  oxidation,  numer- 
ous, often  very  complex,  derivatives  are  produced. 


Homologues  of  Aniline. 

314.  OrthO'toluidine  and  para-ZoZuidine,  CH3«C6H4«NH2,  are 
formed  by  the  reduction  of  thecorrespondingnitro-compounds.  The 
ori^o-compound  is  a  liquid,  B.P.  199 '4®;  the  para-compound  is 
a  solid,  M.P.  42-5°.  The  different  solubilities  of  their  oxalic-acid 
salts  afford  a  means  of  separating  them. 

m-Toluidine  can  only  be  obtained  indirectly.  p-Toluidine  is  con- 
verted into  its  acetyl-derivative,  CH,«C«H4*NHC|H/),  which  on 
nitration  yields 

CHs 

NHCjH/) 

The  acetyl-group  in  this  compound  is  split  off  by  boiling  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  after  which  the  ami  no-group  is  eliminated  by  the 
method  (l<»8rribe(l  in  34i»  3.  On  reduction,  the  m-nitrotoluene  thus 
formed  yields  m-toluidine. 
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The  monoamino-derivatives  of  the  xylenes  are  called  xylidines. 
Six  isomerides  are  possible,  due  to  differences  in  the  relative  posi- 
tions of  the  methyl-groups  and  the  amino-group  in  the  ring.  Sonoe 
of  the  toluidines  and  the  xylidines  are  employed  in  making  coal- 
tar  colours,  and  are,  therefore,  manufactured  in  large  quantities. 

Secondary  Amines. 

315.  LHphenylamine,  CeHs-NH-CeHs,  melts  at  54®,  and  boils 
at  310®.  It  is  a  type  of  the  true  secondary  aromatic  amines.  They 
are  formed  by  heating  the  hydrochlorides  of  the  primary  amines 
with  the  free  amines: 


CeHfilNHg.HCl  H-HIHN.CeHs  =  NH4ClH-HN(C6H6)2. 


Diphenylamine  can  also  be  obtained  by  the  action  of  bromobenzene 
on  potassium  anilide,  CgHs-NHK. 

Diphenylamine  has  an  agreeable,  floral  odour. 

Diphenylamine  is  a  very  sensitive  reagent  for  the  detection  of 
nitric  acid,  which  produces  a  deep-bluo  colour  with  its  solution  iu 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  This  reaction  can  only  be  applied  to 
the  detection  of  nitric  acid  in  the  absence  of  other  oxidizing  sub- 
stances, such  as  bromine- water,  {permanganate,  etc.,  since  diphenyl- 
amine also  gives  a  blue  coloration  with  many  of  the^  reagents. 

The  method  of  formation  of  the  mixed  aromatic-aliphatic 
amines,  such  as  methylaniliney  CeHs'XH'CH.s,  is  indicated  in  312. 
The  acti<m  of  the  alkyl  iodide  upon  aniline  results  in  the  substitu- 
tion of  more  than  one  hydrogen  atom  of  the  amino-group  by  an 
alkyl-group,  so  that  a  mixture  of  the  unchanged  primary  and  the 
seconclarv  and  tcrtiarv  amines  is  formed.  The  secondary  amine  is 
obtained  pure  by  first  replacing  one  hydrogen  atom  of  the  amino- 
group  by  an  acid-radicul,  such  as  acetyl,  and  subsequently  treating 
the  acotvl-<ierivative  with  an  alkvl  i(><lido. 

To  prepare  such  a  comj)oun<l  as  inelhylaniline,  for  example, 
aniline  is  first  coiivcitcnl  into  acetoaiiilido,  ('(jHs^NH-COCHa,  by 
boiling  with  glacial  acetic  acid.  The  hydrogen  atom  linked  to 
nitrog(»n  in  tliis  coinpoun!  cun  bo  replacod  by  sixlium,  yielding 
Celia-X^'ji'^'^^'Ha,  whicli  en  troutmcnt  with  methyl  iinlide  yields 
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meihylacetoanilide,  C6H5.X(CH3).COCH3.  Saponification  with 
alkalis  converts  this  compound  into  monomethylaniline. 

The  secondary  aromatic  amines,  like  those  of  the  aliphatic  series, 
are  readily  converted  by  nitrous  acid  into  nitrosoamines,  such  as 

NO 

nitrosomethylaniline,   C(jH5«N<pTT  .     On  careful  reduction,  these 

NH 

nitroso-compounds  yield  hydrazines,  C6H5-N<t>    ^;    on  energetn- 

reduction,  for  example  with  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid,  the  NO- 
group  is  eliminated,  and  the  secondary  amines  regenerated. 

Tertiary  Amines. 

316.  Triphenylamine,  iC^}is)sS,  is  a  type  of  the  true  aromatic 
tertiary  amines:  only  a  few  of  them  are  known.  It  is  obtained  by 
the  action  of  sodium  and  bromobenzene  on  diphenylamine,  a^d  is 
a  solid,  melting  at  127®.     It  does  not  possess  a  basic  character. 

CH 

Dirnethylaniline,  C6H6-N<^tt^,  is  the  most  important  member 

of  the  series  of  mixed  aromatic-aliphatic  tertiary  amines.  They  can 
be  obtained  by  the  action  of  alkyl  halides  upon  anilines,  but  are 
manufactured  by  heating  aniline  hydrochloride  with  the  alcohol,  a 
method  in  which  alkyl  halides  react  in  the  nascent  state.  Methyl 
alcohol  and  hydrochloric  acid  yield  methyl  chloride,  and  this  com- 
pound then  reacts  with  the  aniline. 

On  heating  the  hydrochloride  of  an  alkyl-aniline  at  180**,  in  a 
current  of  hydrochloric-acid  gas,  the  alkyl-groups  are  eliminated, 
with  formation  of  aniline  and  alkyl  chlorides.  When  the  hydro- 
chlorides of  the  alkyl-anilines  are  strongly  heated,  the  alkyl-groups 
linked  to  nitrogen  are  transferred  to  the  benzene-ring.  This  reac- 
tion can  be  explained  by  assuming  that  decomposition  into  alkyl 
chloride  and  aniline  first  takes  place  as  just  described: 

I.  C6H5.NH(C2H5)HC1  =  CeHfi.NHa+CjHfia 
The  reaction  indicated  in  equation  II.  ensues: 

II.  C6H6.NH2+C2H5CI  -  CellA<^^^^^cY 

The  formation  of  the  hydrochloride  of  /^-toluidine,  by  the  inter- 
action of  methyl  alcohol  and  aniline  hydrochloride  at  a  high  tem- 


\m>Si 
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perature,  is  analogous.    By  this  process  it  is  possible  to  obtain  even 
perUamethylaminobenzene,  C6(CH3)6«NH2. 

The  pora-hydrogen  atoms  of  dimethylaniline  and  other  dialkyl- 
anilines  are  replaceable  by  various  groups.  Thus,  dimethylaniline 
reacts  readily  with  nitrous  acid,  with  formation  of  nUroaodimethyl^ 
aniline, 


0N<^^N(CH3)a, 


effected  by  the  addition  of  potassium  nitrite  to  the  solution  of  the 
tertiary  base  in  hydrochloric  acid.  This  nitroso-compound  crystal- 
lizes in  well-defined  leaves  of  a  fine  green  colour.  It  melts  at  85®, 
and  yields  a  hydrochloride  crystallizing  in  yellow  needles.  On  oxi- 
dation with  potassium  permanganate,  the  nitroso-group  is  con- 
verted into  a  nitro-group,  with  formation  of  p-nitrodimethylanilinep 

(,„      N(CH3)2l 

On  boiling  with  caustic  soda,  the  amino-group  of  nitrosodi* 
methyianiline  is  removed,  with  formation  of  dimethylamine  and 
nitrosophenol: 

C6H4<55§'^'^*+H20  -  C6H4<5.^+HN(CH3)8. 

Nitrosophenol 

This  reaction  is  employed  in  the  preparation  of  pure  dimethyl* 
amine  (73). 

The  para-hydrogen  atom  of  dimethylaniline  can  react  with 
substances  other  than  nitrous  acid:  thus,  aldehydes  readily  yield  a 
condensation-product : 


C6H6.CH|0  +  {}|g[J;5J[^j]2  =  C6H5.CH[CeH4N(CH3)2l2. 


The  constitution  of  this  compound  is  inferred  from  its  relation  to 
triphrnylmethane.  CH(C6H5)3  (423).  With  dimethylaniline,  car- 
honyl  chloride  yields  a  p-derivativeof  benzophenonejCoHs^CO-C^Hj, 
called  Michi.kk's  ketone: 

C6H4-N(CH3)2        ,/^H4.N(CH3)2 

-  CO  ^  +2HC1. 

C6H4.N(CH3)2  \C6H4-XrCH3)2 


CO 


\|ci  +  H 
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When  dimethylaniline,  and  other  analogous  tertiary  amines,  are 
treated  with  hydrogen  peroxide  at  60^-70®,  they  yield  compounds 
such  as  dimethylaniline  oxide, 

C6H6.N(CH3)2 

II 
O 

The  constitution  is  indicated  by  its  reduction  to  dimethylaniline. 

Quaternary  Bases. 

317.  Quaternary  bases  are  formed  by  the  addition  of  alkyl 
halides  to  the  tertiary  aromatic-aliphatic  amines,  and  treatment  of 
the  salts  thus  formed  with  moist  silver  oxide.  These  substances  are 
strong  bases.  On  heating,  they  yield  an  alcohol  and  a  tertiary 
amine,  differing  in  this  respect  from  the  aliphatic  anunonium  bases 

(73). 

Pope  has  resolved  quaternary  ammonium  bases  containing  four 
dissimilar  groups  into  optically  active  components.  These  com- 
pounds of  the  type  NRiRjRjRiX,  in  which  X  is  an  acid-radical,  owe 
their  optical  activity  to  the  presence  of  an  asymmetric  nitrogen  atom. 
MetfiylaUylphenyWemylammonium  hydroxide, 

H0.X(CH,)(C,H5)(C«  H5)(CHAH5), 

unites  with  the  strongly  optically  active  cf-camphorsulphonic  acid: 
the  salt  obtained  is  fractionally  crystallized  from  acetone,  a  solvent 
less  liable  to  decompose  it  than  those  containing  a  hydroxy  1-group. 
By  this  means  the  base  can  be  resolved  into  its  dextro-rotatory 
and  IsDvo-rotatory  components.  A  complete  demonstration  of  the 
position  and  direction  of  the  bonds  of  the  quinquivalent  nitrogen 
atom  has  not  yet  been  given. 

Benzylamine,  C6H5*CH2*NH2. 

318.  Benzylamine  is  a  type  of  the  amines  with  NH2  in  the  side- 
chain.  It  can  be  obtained  by  the  various  methods  employed  in 
the  preparation  of  aliphatic  amines,  such  as  the  action  of  benzyl 
chloride  upon  ammonia,  by  which  dibenzylamine  and  tribenzylamine 
are  also  formed;  atlditicm  of  hydrogen  to  benzonitrile,  CeHg-CN; 
reduction  of  phenylnitromethane,  C6H5«CH2-N02;  and  so  on.  The 
method  for  its  formation  and  its  properties  prove  that  benzylamine 
lH'lonj5s  to  the  primary  amines  of  the  aliphatic  scries:  thus,  it  docs 
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not  yield  diazonium  compounds;  and  its  aqueous  solution  has  a 
strongly  alkaline  reaction,  proving  it  to  be  a  much  stronger  base 
than  aniline,  in  which  the  NHs-group  is  under  the  direct  influence 
of  the  phenyl-group. 

Benzylamine  is  a  liquid  of  ammoniacal  odour:  it  boils  at  185^, 
is  volatile  with  steam,  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  0*983  at  19®. 
It  absorbs  carbon  dioxide  from  the  air. 

Derivatives  of  Aniline  and  Carbonic  Acid. 

319-  Only  a  few  of  the  numerous  compounds  of  aniline  with 
carbonic  acid  can  be  described  here.      Phenylurethane, 

CeHj.NH.CO.OCjHs, 

IS  formed  by  the  interaction  of  ethyl  chlorocarbonate  and  aniline. 
It  is  a  solid,  and  melts  at  52^.  When  distilled  with  phosphoric  oxide, 
it  yields  phenyl  '\80cyanai€jC^Yi^»'S :  C :  O,  a  colourless  liquid  productive 
of  tears,  which  boils  at  166°.  It  is  sometimes  employed  in  the  detec- 
tion of  OH-groups  or  NHj-groups,  with  which  it  forms  substituted 
urethanes  and  ureas  respectively.  With  water  it  yields  symmetrical 
diphenylureay  COCNH'CbHj),,  a  crystalline  substance  melting  at 
235°  (273) 

Derivatives  of  Aniline  and  Sulphur. 

320.  Derivatives  of  aniline  andsul[)hur,  similar  to  the  compounds 
described  in  265  and  275,  are  also  known.  One  of  t  hcni  is />///'/? y^ 
mustard-oil,  CeHj-XiCrS,  which  boils  at  222°.  It  is  obtained  by 
boiling  diphenylthioureaj  CS(XH«CaH5)2,  with  hydrochloric  acid. 
Diphenylthiourea  itself  is  formed  by  heating  carbon  disulphidc  with 
aniline : 

CS2  +  2H2N.C„H3  -  H2S+CS(XH.CcIl5)2. 

Vra.     Hn'ERMEDIATE  PRODUCTS  IN  THE  REDUCTION  OF  AROMATIC 

NITRO-COMPOUNDS. 

321.  On  ro<luction,  the  nitro-conipounds  of  the  aliphatic  series 
yield  amines  directly,  from  wliich  the  alkyl-;T()uj)S  can  be  removed 
by  oxidation:  for  exainj)le,  ethylaniine  is  converted  into  acetic  acid 
and  ammonia.  In  the  aromatic  series,  on  the  otlier  hand,  inter- 
m(Hliat(»  ])ro(lucts  can  he  ohtaine<l  in  the  reduction  of  nitro-eom- 
pounds,  and  sometimes  also  in  the  oxidation  of  amines.  Only  the 
eomj>(>un(ls  derived  from  nitrol^enzene  and  anihne  will  be  described 
here,  although  numerous  suhstitution-|)ro(hicts  of   the  same  ty|)e 

are  known. 
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In  acid  solution  the  nitro-compounds  are  directly  reduced  to 
the  corresponding  amino-derivatives,  but  in  alkaline  solution  yield 
substances  containing  two  benzene-residues.  Nitrobenzene  yields 
in  succession  azoxybenzeney  azobenzene,  hydrazobenzene ^  and  aniline: 

1.  Nitro-compound,  CeHs-NOa    02N«C6H6; 

2.  Azoxy-compound,  \       / 

3.  Azo-compoundf  CgHs-N^^N-CeHs; 

4.  Hydrazixompaund,  CeH^-NH — NH-CeHg; 

5.  Amino-compound,  C6H6«NH2     H2N«C6H5. 

322.  Azoxybemene  is  obtained  by  boiling  nitrobenzene  with  alco- 
holic potash,  and  is  also  formed  in  the  oxidation  of  aniline  with 
potassium  permanganate  in  alcoholic  solution.  It  forms  light-yellow 
crystals  melting  at  36°.  When  warmed  with  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid,  it  is  transformed  into  {y-hydroxyazobenzene: 

^{y  Hydroxyaiobensene 

It  is  readily  attacked  by  various  reducing  agents.  Under  the  influ- 
ence of  direct  sunlight,  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  converts  azoxy- 
benztMie  into  o-hydroxyazobenzene, 

323.  p-Azoxyphenetole,   CjH,0«CeH4*N— N*CeH4«OC8H|,   is  dis- 

Y 

tinguishcd  by  its  power  of  fonning  liquid  crystals^  a  property  char- 
acteristic of  a  considerable  number  of  other  substances.  When  heated, 
it  melts  at  134°  to  a  turbid  liquid,  which  suddenly  becomes  clear  at  165°. 
The  crystalline  structure  of  the  turbid  liquid  cannot  be  detected  by  the 
microscope,  but  is  indicated  by  the  double  refraction  exhibited  by  the 
lir}uid,  and  by  the  formation  of  the  figures  characteristic  of  double- 
refra<'ting  crystals  between  crossed  Nicol  prisms  in  converging  light. 
Turbidity  is  not  an  esst^ntial  characteristic  of  liquid  crystals, 
as  VoHLANDER  lias  (liscovcrod  |>erfcctly  clear  liquids  which  display 
phenomena  like  those  of  double-refracting  crystals. 

324.  Azobenzene,  CeHs  •  N :  N  •  C0H5,  is  formed  by  the  reduction  of 
nitrobenzene  with  a  solution  of  stannous  chloride  in  excess  of  caustic 
potiish,  and  also  by  distilling  azoxybcnzene  with  iron-filings.  It 
is  pHMhiced  along  with  azoxylx^nzenc  by  the  oxidation  of  aniline 
with  potassium  permanganate. 

Azobenzone  forms  well-dofine<l,  orange-red  cr\\stal8,  melting  at 
68°,  and  boiling  without  decomposition  at  295°.     It  is  a  very  stable 
compound,  and  is  insoluble  in  water.     Its  constitution  fo 
its  vieldinz  aniline  on  nnluction. 
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Hydrazobenzene,  CeHs-NH — NH-CeHs,  is  formed  by  the  action 
of  zinc-dust  and  alcoholic  potash  upon  azobenzene  or  nitrobenzene. 
It  is  a  colourless,  crystalline  substance,  and  melts  at  126®.  Strong 
reducing  agents  convert  it  into  aniline:  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
readily  oxidized  to  azobenzene,  the  transformation  being  slowly 
effected  by  atmosphere  oxygen.  It  is  also  oxidized  to  the  aio- 
compound  by  ferric  chloride. 

The  most  characteristic  reaction  of  hydrazobenzene  is  its  cod- 
version  into  benzidine,  whereby  the  benzene-nuclei  are,  as  it  were, 
turned  end  for  end.  This  "  benzidine-transformation  "  is  efifected  by 
the  action  of  strong  acids: 

^7T)nH-NH^7^  —  H2N.C6H4— C6H4-NH2. 

Hydrazobenzene  Bensidine 

That  a  diaminodiphenyl  is  thus  formed  is  proved  by  the  converBiOD 
of  benzidine  into  diphenyl,  CeHs'CeHs.  The  amino-groups  occupy 
the  /xira-positions: 

H2N<^N — /      SnH2. 

By  reducing  azobenzene  in  acid  solution,  benzidine  is  formed 
directly.     It  is  characterized  by  the  sparing  solubility  in  cold  water 

of  its  sulphate. 

The  amino-groups  in  benzidine  are  proved  in  various  wa3rs  to 
occupy  the  /^ara-position:  for  example,  a  hydrazobenzene  the 
p-hydrogen  atoms  of  which  have  been  substituted  cannot  be  con- 
verted into  benzidine.  In  certain  instances  compounds  of  this  kind 
can  undergo  a  remarkable  intramolecular  transformation,  known  as 
the  "semidine-transformation,"  forming  derivatives  of  diphenyla- 
mine  by  the  turning  of  only  one  of  the  l)enzene-nuclei : 

i'(0  V^^-^'H•<^.J^^■|^•wc^3--J^2^■<^^^■H•c,H,NH•cocH,. 

p-Acetam'!rn)hy<lr:izt)ln»nzone  ;>-Aiiiiiu)plienyl-p-acetaiuino- 

phenylamiDe 

Electro-reduction  of  Nitro-compounds. 

325.  There  Is  reason  to  believe  that  in  the  future  electrolytic 
metluMis  will  be  used  more  and  more  in  chemical  work,  for  the  elec- 
tric current  affords  a  means  of  varying  the  pressure  and  concentra- 
tion of  the  substances  taking  part  in  reactions  in  the  preparation  of 
organic  compounds,  which  Ls  not  otherwise  attainable.  By  its  aid 
it  is  possible  to  etTect  new  syntheses  or  to  improve  those  already 
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known.     An  explanation  of  this  mode  of  altering  the  pressure  and 
concentration  is  necessary  here. 

Alteration  in  the  contact-difference  of  potential  between  the  elec- 
trodes and  the  electrolyte  causes  considerable  variation  in  the  pres- 
sure at  which  the  discharged  ions  leave  the  solution  (280).  In 
reduction-processes  the  same  effect  is  attained  by  using  different  re- 
ducing agents.  When  a  compound  yields  a  series  of  intermediate 
products  on  treatment  with  different  reducing  agents  of  increasing 
strength,  this  can  also  be  effected  by  increasing  the  contact -difference 
of  potential  (280)  at  the  cathode,  where  hydrogen  is  evolved. 

Regarding  variation  in  the  concentration,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  electrolytic  process  takes  place  only  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  electrodes.  When  the  surface-area  of  the 
electrodes  is  altered,  the  strength  of  the  current  remaining  the  same, 
the  number  of  ions  discharged  at  unit  surface  varies  in  direct  pro- 
portion: it  is  therefore  possible,  by  selecting  suitable  electrodes,  to 
cause  the  concentration  of  the  ions  discharged  at  them  to  vary 
within  wide  limits.  The  ''strength  "  of  the  reducing  agent  depends 
upon  the  contact-difference  of  potential,  but  its  concentration  is 
controlled  by  the  density  of  the  current  (168).  In  reactions  in 
which  the  discharged  ions  must  interact,  as  in  the  synthesis  of 
dibasic  acids  (jioc,  cit,),  a  current  of  high  density  is  necessary:  on 
the  other  hand,  in  reductions  which  must  take  place  as  far  as 
possible  at  all  parts  of  the  liquid,  large  cathodes,  which  give  a  cur- 
rent of  small  density,  must  be  used. 

326.  On  reduction,  nitro-compounds  ultimately  yield  amines,  but 
a  number  of  intermediate  reduction-products  can  be  isolated.  For 
this  reason  the  electro-reduction  of  nitrobenzene  and  its  derivatives 
is  of  both  theoretical  and  practical  importance.  It  is  possible  to 
give  a  complete  and  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  ifiechanism  of 
this  process. 

A  distinction  must  be  drawn  between  primary  or  electrolytic, 
and  secondary  or  chemical,  reduction-products.  The  primary  pro- 
cess is 

C0H5.NO2  -^  CeHs-NO  ->  CeHfi.NHOH  ^  CeHg-NHg. 

Niirobensene       Nitranobenieiie        Phenylhydroxyl*  Aniline 

amine 

The  presence  of  nitrosolxMizcne  can  l)e  detected  by  the  addition 
of  hydroxylamiiie  to  the  liquid,  with  which  it  reacts  with  loss  of 
one  molecule  of  water,  and  formation  of  diazonium  hydroxide, 
('o!I,  .N'o-OH:  on  ad<ling  a-naphthol,  an  azo-dye  is  produced   (361). 
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The  formation  of  phenylhydroxylamine  can  be  proved  by  adding 
benzaldchyde,  with  which  it  yields  bemylidenephenylhydroxylaminer 

CeHj  -N;- — yCH  -CeHj 
CeHg.NHOH+OCH.CeHg  =  HaO+  X 

Bensalrlehyde  ^ 

On  rapid  reduction  of  nitrobenzene  dissolved  in  moderately  con* 
centrated  sulphuric  acid,  with  addition  of  alcohol  to  increase  the 
solubility,  the  prunary  process  just  described  takes  place,  about 
90  per  cent,  of  the  theoretical  yield  of  aniline  being  obtained.  In  a 
strongly  acid  solution,  however,  the  phenylhydroxylamine  is  very 
quickly  converted  into  p-aminophenol: 

CeHs-NHOH  ->  HO.C6H4.NH2. 

This  substance  is  not  further  reduced.  Since  phenylhydroxylamine 
undergoes  the  same  transformation,  though  much  more  slow  ly,  in 
presence  of  more  dilute  acid,  it  is  evident  that  the  theoretical  yield 
of  aniline  cannot  be  obtained,  even  when  the  solvent  is  dilute,  and 
the  velocity  of  reduction  great. 

In  alcoholic-alkaline  solution  the  electro-reduction  of   nitro- 
benzene is  accompanied  by  two  secondary  processes. 

1.  Nitrosobenzene  reacts  with  phenylhydroxylamine,  yielding 
azoxybenzene:  /-i  tt    x-        x-  i-«  tt 

CeHfi-NHOH+CeHg.NO  =  \/  +H2O. 

O 
In  presence  of  alkali  this  reaction  proceeds  much  more  quickly  than 
the  further  reduction  of  phenylhydroxylamine,  so  that  only  small 
quantities  of  aniline  are  formed,  and  higher  reduction-products 
of  azoxybenzene,  chief  among  tiiem  hydrazobenzene,  obtained  as 
the  main  part  of  the  yield. 

2.  Hydrazobenzene  is  attacked  by  the  unreduced  nitrobenzene 
with  formation  of  azobenzene  and  azoxybenzene: 

3C6H5.NH.NH.C6H54-2C6n5.XOo  =  3C6H5.N:N.C6H6  + 

C6H5.N N.C6H5 

+  \/  4-3H2O. 

O 

Since  hydrazobonzonc  in  alkaline  solution  is  quickly  oxidized  by 
atm<)*5|iheric  oxygen  to  azobenzene,  the  yield  of  azobenzene  is  very 
gocxl. 

A  much  hi*:her  contacts  I  ifference  of  potential  at  the  cathcKle 
is  recjuired  to  reduce  hydrazobenzene  to  aniline. 
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327.  Haber  has  combined  these  primary  and  secondary  reac- 
tions in  the  following  scheme,  the  vertical  arrows  indicating  pri- 
mary', and  the  oblique  arrows  secondary,  reactions: 

-QH.-NO, 

.C,  H,-  N(0H)2 
C,H,-N-N.C,H,  I 


CbHj.NO 

1 

C,H,-NHQH 


C,H,.N:N.C,H, 


C4H,-NH-NH.C,H, 


r 


■A. 


C.H.-NH, 
Fig.  77. — Haber*s  Electro-reduction  Scheme. 

Bamberger  pointed  out  that  the  reduction  of  nitrobenzene  by 
purely  chemical  methods  yields  the  same  intermediate  products. 
Thus,  nitrosobenzene  is  formed  by  its  interaction  with  zinc-dust  and 
water.  In  accord  with  this  view  is  the  fact  that  the  velocity  of 
reduction  of  nitrobenzene  by  stannous  chloride  in  presence  of  a  great 
excess  of  hydrochloric-acid  solution  indicates  that  the  reaction  is 
bimolecular,  and  must  therefore  be  represented  by  the  equation 

R.XOj  +  SnCla  +  nHCl  -  R-iNO+SnCl4  +  HjO+(n-2)HCl. 

This  reaction  has  a  measurable  velocity.  The  furthet  reduction  of 
the  nitroso-compound  to  the  amino-compound  should  be  very  rapid : 
experimental  evidence  confirming  this  theoretical  view  is  afforded 
by  the  fact  that  when  nitrosodimethylanilinc  is  brought  into  con- 
tact with  stannous  cliloride,  it  is  at  once  reduced. 

E.     PHENYL-COMPOUNDS  COlfTAnflNG  OTHER  ELEMEITTS. 

Phosphorus  and  Arsenic  Derivatives. 

328.  Compounds  of  phosphorus  and  arsenic  with  aromatic  hydro- 
carlxjris,  having  constitutions  similar  to  thost*  of  the  nitro-com- 
pounds,  azo-conipounds.  and  amino-conipcuinds,  are  known. 

Phosphiuolnnzeuf  J  ('aHj-POo,  cannot  Ik»  ohtaimMl  analogously  to 
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nitrobenzene,  by  the  interaction  of  metaphosphoric  acid  and  benzene. 
It  is  prepared  by  the  action  of  phenylphosphinic  acid  (79)  upon  its 
chloride : 

C«H5-PO(OH)a+C«H6.POCl2  -  2C«H5-PO,+2Ha. 

PhenylphoBpbioio  Chloride 

fMsid 

It  is  a  white,  crystalline,  odourless  powder. 

Phenylphosphine,  CeHj-PHj,  is  obtained  by  distilling  plioaphenyl 
chloride f  CcH5-PCl2,  with  alcohol,  in  a  current  of  carbon  dioxide.  It 
is  a  liquid  of  very  penetrating  odour.  It  cannot  be  obtained  by  the 
reduction  of  phosphinobenzene. 

Phosphobemene,  CeHg-PiP-CeHg,  is  got  by  treating  phenyl- 
phosphine  with  phosphenyl  chloride: 


CgHs'PCVfH^lP'CcHs  -  C6H6-P:P-CJi6+2HCl. 


It  is  a  pale-yellow  powder,  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.     It 
is  energetically  oxidized  by  weak  nitric  acid,  forming  phasphenylauM 

acid,  OP^H      . 

Phosphenyl  chloride,  CeHg-PCli,  the  starting-point  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  these  and  other  aromatic  phosphorus  derivatives,  can  be  pre- 
pared, as  can  its  homologues,  by  heating  aromatic  hydrocarbons 
with  phosphorus  trichloride  and  aluminium  chloride  under  a  reflux- 
condenser. 

Arsinobenzene,  C(}H5«A802,  is  obtained  by  the  elimination  of 
water  from  phenylarsonic  acid,  CJIj*  AsO(On)2,  under  the  influence 
of  hoat. 

Arsenoheiizene,  CjUs- As: As-CeHj,  is  formed  by  the  reduction  of 
pheinjlnrsine  oxide,  CeHj-AsO,  i^nth  phosphorous  acid.  It  forms 
vcllow  needles,  and  is  converted  bv  oxidation  into  phenvlarsonic 
acid,  CflHs'AsOlOH),.  "Atoxyl,"  emplov(Ml  in  the  treatment  of 
trypanosr)miasis  (sleeping  sickness),  is  the  sodium  salt  of  p-amino- 
phetvjlarsonic  acid,  }ill2'(\U^' \s()iOll)2. 

Comparison  of  the  Aromatic  Derivatives  of  Nitrogen,   Phosphorus,  and 

Arsenic. 

329.  The  following  conijmunds  are  known: 

C«H3-  NO2  C  JT,.  No-CJIs  CeHj.XH, 

Nitrobfuzone  .\xoJx»nwne  Phenylamine 

r„n,-,-P(),  c„n-,-p,-r„H,  r.H^-PH, 

Pho.H|.!iiiiol>«»nwnp  PliMsph««lM»uwnp  PbenylphoKphine 

c.,n,-As()2  r„n-As.,.(\,n, 

Ar!<.nM*x*n7,on*'  A  "?»:':»' »')<'Iijm«ii«» 
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Substances  in  the  first  column  may  be  regarded  as  derived 
from  the  Tneto-acids,  HO- NO,,  HO-PO,,  HO-AsOj  by  exchange  of 
hydroxyl  for  phenyl,  and  hence  cannot  have  acidic  properties.  Ortho- 
nitric  acid,  H3NO4,  or  ON(OH)„  corresponding  to  orthophosphoric 
acid,  HsPO^  and  orthoarsenic  acid,  H3A8O4,  is  not  known,  and  ac- 
cordingly nitrobenzene  does  not  unite  with  water,  while  phosphino- 
benzene  and  arsinobenzene  produce  the  corresponding  acids, 
phenylphosphinic  acid,  C6H5«PO(OH)2,  and  phenylarsonic  acid, 
C6H5«AsO(OH)3.  When  heated,  phosphoric  acid  does  not  yield 
phosphorus  pentoxide ;  arsenic  acid  yields  arsenic  pentoxide.  Simi- 
larly, phosphinobenzene  cannot  be  obtained  by  heating  phenyl- 
phosphinic acid,  while  phenylarsonic  acid  is  converted  into  arsino- 
benzene by  this  treatment. 

The  methods  of  formation  of  the  compounds  of  the  second  column 
also  differ  greatly  from  one  another.  They  are  all  coloured,  the  most 
deeply  tinted  being  azobenzene.  On  reduction,  nitrobenzene  and 
arsinobenzene  yield  azobenzene  and  arsenobenzene :  the  oxygen  of 
phosphinobenzene  is  too  firmly  linked  to  phosphorus  to  admit  of  this 
reaction.  Hydrogen  reduces  azobenzene  to  phenylamine:  chlorine 
converts  phosphobenzene  and  arsenobenzene  into  the  corresponding 
chlorine  derivatives,  CeHs'PClj  *^<1  CeHg-AsClj. 

The  difference  between  the  two  compounds  in  the  last  column  is 
due  to  the  strong  affinity  of  phosphorus  for  oxygen.  Aniline  cannot 
be  oxidized  to  an  acid,  while  phenylphosphine  is  readily  converted, 
even  by  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  into  phenylphosphinous  acid, 
CeH5«P02H2. 

Aromatic  Metallic  Compounds. 

330.  Mercury,  tin,  lead,  and  magnesium  are  the  only  metals 
which  yield  aromatic  compounds :  they  are  much  less  important  than 
the  metallic  comi)ounds  of  the  aliphatic  series.  Mercury  phenide, 
Hg(C»,Ha)i,  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  sodium-amalgam  upon 
bromobenzene.  It  is  crystalline,  and  resembles  the  corresponding 
alkylnlerivatives  in  its  stability  towards  atmospheric  oxygen.  When 
its  vapour  is  passed  through  a  red-hot  tube,  it  decomposes  into 
mercury  and  diphenyl  (420):  the  same  effect  is  partially  produced 
by  distillation.  When  mercury  acetate  is  heated  with  benzene  at 
110°,  there  results  phcnylmcrcury  acetate^  CtoHj-Hg-OOC-CIIs,  the 
acetic-acid  salt  of  the  base  phenylmerntry  hydroxide^  CeHs-Hg-OH. 
The  homologues  of  benzene,  nitrolx.»nzene,  and  other  substances 
yield  analogous  rom{K)unds. 

Aromatic  magnesium  compounds  are  referred  to  in  298. 


BENZOIC  ACID:    ITS  DERIVATIVES  AND  HOMOLOGUBS. 


Benzoic  Acid,  CeHg-COOH. 

331.  Benzoic  add  can  be  prepared  by  many  methods,  of  which 
the  most  important  will  be  described. 

1 .  By  the  oxidation  of  any  aromatic  hydrocarbon  with  a  side- 
chain: 

CgHs '001120+1  — >CeH5»C00H. 

Being  inexpensive,  toluene  is  specially  serviceable  for  this  purpose. 
In  the  manufacture  of  benzoic  acid,  toluene  is  not  directlv  oxidized, 
but  is  treated  at  its  boiling-point  with  chlorine.  Bensiotrichloride, 
CeHs-CCls,  is  first  formed,  and  is  converted  into  benzoic  acid  by 
heating  with  water: 

OH 
C6H5.CCI+HOH-H2O  =  CaH8-COOH+3HCl. 

OH 

Benzoic  acid  thus  prepared  often  contains  traces  of  chlorobenzotc 
aciW,  C6H4CI.COOH. 

2.  By  the  oxidation  of  aromatic  alcohols  or  aldehydes,  such  as 

XT 

benzyl  alcohol,  C6H5«CH20H,  or  benzaldehyde,  CeHsC^^:  also  by 

the  oxidation  of  alcohols,  aldehydes,  or  ketones  with  longer  side- 
chain.s:  in  fact,  from  all  compounds  containing  a  side-chain  with 
one  carbon  atom  directly  linked  to  the  benzene-nucleus. 

3.  By  the  intro<luction  of  the  nitrilo-group  into  the  benzene- 
nucleus,  and  hydrolysis  of  the  henzonitrilc,  CeHs-CX,  thus  formed. 
The  introduction  of  the  nitrile-group  can  Ik*  effected  in  two  ways. 

(a)  By  diazotizing  aniline,  and  treating  the  diazonium  salt  with 

potassium  cyanide  (341,  5). 
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(b)  By  distilling  potassium  benzenesulphonate  with  potassium 
cyanide: 

CeHfi.SOsK+KCN  -  CeHg.CN+KgSOs. 

4.  By  the  action  of  carbon  dioxide  and  sodium  on  bromoben- 
zene,  whereby  sodium  benzoate  is  formed: 

C6H5Br+C02+2Na  =  NaBr+CftHg.COjNa. 

5.  By  the  action  of  various  derivatives  of  carbonic  acid,  other 
than  carbon  dioxide,  upon  benzene,  substances  readily  convertible 
into  benzoic  acid  are  formed. 

(a)  In  presence  of  aluminium  chloride,  benzene  and  carbonyl 
chloride  react  together,  with  formation  of  benzoyl  chloride^  the 
chloride  of  benzoic  acid,  and  hydrochloric  acid: 


CeHfilH+Cll-COCl  =  CeHs-COCl+HCl. 

Benioyl  chloride 

Benzoyl  chloride  is  converted  into  benzoic  acid  by  treatment  with 
hot  water. 

(6)  Benzene  and  aluminium  chloride  react  with  carbamic  Mo* 
ride,  C1«C0NH2  (formed  by  passing  carbonyl  chloride  over  heated 
ammonium  chloride),  yielding  bemamide,  the  amide  of  benzoic  acid: 


CeHfi  H+Cl  .CONH2  -  C6H5.CONH2+HCI. 

Benxamide 

(c)  Bromobenzene  is  converted  by  sodium  and  ethyl  chlorocar- 
bonate  into  ethyl  bemoate: 


4- 


Na^N^i     ^^^""^^  =  C6H5.COOC2H5+NaCH-NaBr. 


Benzoic  acid  is  a  constituent  of  many  natural  resins  and  bal- 
sams, such  as  pim-benzoin,  Peru-balsam,  and  Tolu-balsam.  A 
derivative,  hippuric  acid  (230),  is  present  in  the  urine  of  horses.  It 
was  formerly  prepared  principally  from  gum-l)enz()in.  from  which 
source  the  benzoic  nicid  used  as  a  medicament  is  still  sometimes 
obtained.      It  is  a  white  solid,  crystallizing  in  leaf-like  crystals 
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melting  at  121 -i^  It  sublimes  readily,  and  boils  at  250^:  it  vola- 
tilizes with  steam,  and  can  be  purified  by  steam-distillation.  Its 
alkali-metal  salts  dissolve  readily  in  water,  most  salts  of  other  bases 
being  soluble  with  difficulty. 

332.  The  solubility-curve  ("  Inorganic  Chemistry,"  235)  of  benzoic 
acid  has  been  the  subject  of  careful  investigation,  on  account  of  its 
interesting  character  (Fig.  78).     The  solubility  increases  somewhat 

100 
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Fig.  78. — Solubility-curve  of  Bknzoic  Acid  in  Water. 

rapidly  with  increase  of  temperature  up  to  90°  (AR).  At  this  tem- 
perature, the  acid  melts  beneath  the  water,  so  that  two  liquids  result: 
one  is  an  acjueous  solution,  containing  11*2  per  cent,  of  acid  (jx>int 
B);  the  other  consists  principally  of  the  acid,  containing  95*88  per 
cent.  (ix)int  D).  Above  this  tomixTature  an  effect  like  that  described 
in  74  is  produced:  the  mutual  solubility  of  thesi^  layers  is  repre- 
sented in  the  part  BCD  of  the  curve,  of  which  BC  corresponds  to  the 
aqueous  layer,  and  DC  to  the*  arid  one.  The  composition  of  the  two 
layers  Iwcomc^s  more  and  more  alike  as  the  temiK^ature  rises,  since 
the  water  dissolves  more  benzoic  acid,  and  the  acid  more  water.  At 
110°  they  an*  identical  in  composition:  that  is.  the  Hquid  has  again 
become  homogeneous. 

If  more  U^nzoTc  acid  is  added  to  the  acid  layer  only,  at  90°,  it 
is  necessary  to  raise  the  tem|)erature  to  k(»ep  all  the  acid  fused:  the 
line  I)F  is  thus  obtained,  ending  at  f  at  the  melt inp; -point  of  pur*? 
l)enzoic  acid,  121 -4°.  DF  then*fore  repres4'nts  the  melting-point- 
curve  of  the  acid,  on  addition  of  increasing  amounts  of  water. 
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Derivatives  of  Benzoic  Acid. 

333-  Benzoyl  chloride,  CeHs-COCI,  can  be  obtained  by  the  action 
of  phosphorus  pentachloride  or  oxychloride  upon  benzoic  acid,  or 
by  the  method  of  331,  5a.  It  is  a  liquid  of  disagreeable  odour,  and 
boils   at    194®.     It   is  manufactured    by    treating   benzaldehyde, 

H 
CtjHs'CQ,  with  chlorine.     Unlike  acetyl  chloride,  which  is  rapidly 

decomposed,  it  is  very  slowly  acted  upon  by  water  at  ordinary 
temperatures. 

Benzoyl  chloride  is  employed  in  the  introduction  of  the  benzoyl- 
group,  CeHs-CO — ,  into  compounds.  This  is  effected  by  a  method 
discovered  by  Baumann  and  Schotten,  which  consists  in  agitating 
the  substance  in  alkaline  solution  with  benzoyl  chloride. 

Thus,  glyceryl  trihenzoate  is  prepared  by  addition  of  small  quanti- 
ties of  caustic  potash  and  benzoyl  chloride  to  an  aqueous  solution  of 
glycerol.  The  cooled  mixture  is  constantly  agitated,  and,  finally,  caus- 
tic p)otash  is  added  until  the  smell  of  benzoyl  chloride  has  vanished. 

Benzoic  anhydride,  CflHsCO-O-COCeHs,  is  formed  by  the  inter- 
action of  a  benzoate  and  benzoyl  chloride: 


OCCeEEs 


At  ordinary  temperatures  it  is  very  stable  towards  water,  but  is 
decomposed  when  boiled  with  it,  yielding  benzoic  acid. 

The  formation  of  ethyl  benzoate  (33I1  5c)  is  sometimes  employed 
as  a  test  for  ethyl  alcohol,  since  it  possesses  a  characteristic  pepper- 
mint-like odour. 

Bemamide  (331,  56),  C6H6-CONH2,  can  be  prepared  by  the 
action  of  ammonia  or  ammonium  carbonate  on  benzoyl  chloride. 
It  is  crystalline  and  dimorphous,  melting  at  130®.  It  is  stated  in 
104  that  the  influence  of  the  negative  acetyl-group  causes  the  hydro- 
gen atoms  of  the  amino-gnmp  in  acetamide  to  be  replaceable  by 
metals.  Ik^nzamide  displays  this  property  to  an  even  greater 
extent,  on  account  of  the  more  negative  character  of  the  bcnzoyl- 
gn)up;  for  the  values  of  the  di.ssociat ion-constants  for  acetic  acid 
and  for  benzoic  acid  respectively  arc  lO^A-  =  0«1S  and  10^^•  =  0-60. 
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When  the  silver  compound  of  benzamide  is  treated  with  an  alkyl 
iodide  at  ordinary  temperatures,  an  0-ether,  benzoic  iminoether. 


y 


OCjH 
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CeHs^CC  ,  is  formed.      The  constitution  of  this  substance  is 

proved  by  its  yielding  ammonia  and  alcohol,  instead  of  ethylamine 
and  benzoic  acid,  when  treated  with  alkalis.  When,  however,  the 
silver  compound  is  treated  with  an  alkyl  iodide  at  100°,  a  iV-alkide, 

•NHC2H5 
CflHs •  C  V  » is  formed .   This  is  proved  by  the  decomposition  of 

the  latter  substance  into  ethylamine  and  benzoic  acid,  so  that  the 
silver  compoimd  must  have  different  constitutions  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures and  at  100°  (267). 

Benzonitrue,  CeHs-CN,  the  methods  of  producing  which  are 
described  in  331,  3,  can  also  be  produced  similarly  to  the  aliphatic 
nitriles:  for  example,  by  the  action  of  phosphoric  oxide  upon 
benzamide.  It  is  a  liquid  with  an  odour  resembling  that  of  bitter 
almonds,  and  boils  at  191°.  It  has  all  the  properties  characteristic 
of  the  aliphatic  nitriles. 

Homologues  of  Benzoic  Acid. 

CH 
334.  The  toluic  acids,  Q^^  ^COOW  ^^^  formed  by  the  oxidation 

of  the  corresponding  xylenes  with  dilute  nitric  acid.  />-Toluic  acid  is 
one  of  the  oxidation-products  of  the  turpentine-oils,  which  are  first 
converted  bv  oxidation  into  cvmene, 

CH3C:^^CII(CH3).. 

The  toluic  acids  are  only  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water. 

Phvnylacdic  acid,  C,.H5'CH2*C()()H.  is  isomeric  with  them,  and 
can  lx»  obtjiined  by  the  method  indirated  in  the  following  scheme: 

C,H,.CH,.n  +  KCN  —  ('..H,.(^IL.r\  ->  ('..H,.CIL-COOH. 

Bpiizyl  chl  iriile  Bnizyl  cyanicit? 

It  is  readily  distinguished  from  the*  toluic  acids  by  oxidation,  which 
converts  it  into  the  monobasic  Ij<mizoic  acid,  while  the  toluic  acids 
yield  the  dibasic  phthalic  acids  (366;. 

Xiflic  acidt<,   C,;H.| -('H3      ,   have   properties   corresix)nding  to 

those  of  IxMizoic  acid:  they,  loo,  an?  only  slightly  s<)luble  in  cold 
water. 


AROMATIC  ALDEHYDES  AND  KETONES. 


Aldehydes. 

335.  Bemaldehyde,  CeHs-CQ,  is  the  best-known  of  the  aromatic 

aldehydes.  Like  the  aliphatic  aldehydes,  it  is  formed  by  the  oxida- 
tion of  the  corresponding  alcohol,  benzyl  alcohol,  C6H5-CH20H, 
and  bv  distillation  of  a  mixture  of  a  benzoate  and  a  formate.  It 
is  manufactured  by  heating  bemal  chloride ^  CeHs-CHCla,  with  water 
and  calcium  carbonate,  a  method  the  aliphatic  analogue  of  which 
is  of  no  practical  importance: 

CeHs'CH  CI2  4-TT  OH"^^^  ~  CsHs'Cq  -I-2HC1. 

» 
Benzaldehyde  is  isolated  from  the  crude  reaction-product  by  treat- 
ment with  an  aqueous  solution  of  sulphur  dioxide,  in  which  it  dis- 
solves with  formati(m  of  bemaldehydesulphyrous  add  (no,  2),  the 
other  substances  present  being  insoluble.  When  a  current  of  air 
is  passed  through  the  heated  solution,  the  l)enzaldehyde  is  obtained 
pure. 

Tho  following  methods  are  employed  in  the  preparation  of  the 
homologues  of  l)enzaldehyde. 

1.  When  ethyl  chloro-oxalate  is  brought  into  oontaet  with  an 
aromatic  hydrocarlwn  in  presence  of  aluminium  chloride,  the  ethyl 
ester  of  an  nr-ketonic  acid  is  produced: 

F^tliyl  rhl()r«>-f>xalat^ 

The  free  acid  is  obtained  by  saponification,  and  on  dry  distillation 
loses  CO2,  with  formation  of  the  aldehyde: 

CeH5-c().(M),ii  ^-  r.H,.(^[J^ro,. 

2.  An  aromatic  hydrocarbon  is  treated  with  a  mixture  of  carbon 
monoxide  and  hydrochloric  acid  in  presence  of  aluminium  chloride 
and  a  trnce  of  cuprous  cliloride.  It  may  Ix'  assumed  that  formyl 
chloride,  HCOCl,  is  obtained  as  an  intermediate  product: 
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CHj.CcHs+ClOCH  -  CH,-C«H4-Cq  +  HC1. 

3.  When  anhydrous  hydrocyanic  acid  and  hydrochloric  acid  are 
brought  into  contact  with  aromatic  hydrocarbons,  aldehydes  are  pro- 
duced, an  aldime  being  formed  as  an  intermediate  product : 

C,H,4-CiNH4-HCl  =  C,H5-CH:XH.HC1: 

Bensaldime  bytlrochlohde 

CeHj.CHrNH-HCl  +  HjO  «  CHj-Cq+NH^CI. 

Benzaldehyde  occurs  in  the  natural  product,  amygdalin, 
C20H27O11N  (262);  on  this  account  it  is  culled  oil  of  hitter  almonds. 
It  is  a  liquid  of  agreeable  odour,  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  boils 
at  179®,  and  has  a  specific  gravity  1»0504  at  15^  It  has  most  of 
the  properties  of  the  aliphatic  aldehydes:  it  is  readily  oxidized,  even 
by  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  (especially  when  exposed  to  sun- 
light), reduces  an  ammoniacal  silver  solution  with  formation  of  a 
mirror,  yields  a  crystalline  addition-product  with  sodium  hydrogen 
sulphite,  adds  on  hydrocyanic  acid  and  hydrogen,  forms  an  oxime 
and  a  phenylhydrazone,  and  so  on. 

It  displays,  however,  points  of  difference  from  the  fatty  alde- 
hydes. Thus,  with  ammonia  at  the  ordinary  temperature  it  does 
not  yield  a  compound  like  acctaldehydo-amnionia,  but  produces 
hj/drohnizamidc,  (CoH5('H)3\2,  formed  by  the  union  of  three 
molecules  of  benzaldehyde  and  two  molecul(»s  of  ammonia: 

3CoH5(^JJ+2H3N  =  (C6H5C-H)3N2  +  3H20. 

At    —20°,  however,  ammonia  combines  with  benzaldehyde  to 
In  nzaldchydc-ammonia^  2C^Ui»VU0  NH3,  j)robiibly 

which  s<»par.ites  in  pliito^  nieltiiijij  at  45'^.  After  a  time  it 
de('omj)oscs  into  hydrol)enzamide.  benzaldehyde,  and  water.  It 
is  an  intermediate  pnuluct  in  the  preparation  of  hydrobenzamide. 

The  behaviour  of  the  aromatic  aldehydes  towards  alcoholic 
potiisli  is  characteristic,  one  molecule  of  the  aldehyde  being  oxi- 
<liz(Hl,  and  the  other  riHlucfHl  (r/..  linw(»ver.  117).  Thus,  benzalde- 
hyde yields  potassium  beiizoate  and  benzyl  alcohol: 

2(Vn5-<'|)-rKOH  -  (V,H.v('0()K  .('oHvC^HoOH. 
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The  aromatic  aldehydes  condease  readily  with  dimethylaniline 
or  phenols,  forming  derivatives  of  triphenylmethane  (423) : 


CeHs-Cj-jJ  +JJ 


«|;0«.c*..cH<gH;0»^.H^. 


Autozidation. 

It  has  been  observed  that  during  the  oxidation  of  various  sub- 
stances in  the  air  as  much  oxygen  is  rendered  "  active  **  as  is  taken 
up  by  the  substance  under  oxidation  (**  Inorganic  Chemistry,"  161): 
this  phenomenon  is  displayed  in  the  atmospheric  oxidation  of  benz- 
aldehyde.  If  it  is  left  for  several  weeks  in  contact  ^nth  water, 
indigosulphonic  acid,  and  air,  the  same  amount  of  oxygen  is  absorbed 
in  oxidizing  the  indigo  derivative  as  in  converting  the  benzaldehyd(» 
into  benzoic  acid.  Von  Baeyer  has  shown  that  benzoyl-hydrogen 
peroxide,  CcHaCO-O-OH,  is  formed  as  an  intermediate  product,  and 
oxidizes  the  indigosulphonic  acid,  being  itself  reduced  to  benzoic  acid : 

C,H5-CH0+0.  -  C.He-CO.O-OH; 

CeH,.CO-0-OH+Indigo  -  CoH,-COOH+ Oxidized  indigo. 
The  oxidation  of  benzaldehyde  in  the  air  must  be  considered,  there- 
fore, to  take  place  thus : 

C«H5-CHO+02  -  C.H..CO-0-OH; 
CeH,.CO.O-OH+CnH».CHO  =  2CeH«.C00H. 

Von  Baeyer  has,  in  fact,  proved  that  benzoyl-hydrogen  peroxide 
dissolves  when  added  to  benzaldehyde,  but  that  the  liquid  gradually 
solidifies  to  pure  benzoic  acid. 

Ketones. 

336.  The  aromatic  ketones  can  be  subdivided  into  the  mixed 
aromatic-aliphatic  ketones  and  the  true  aromatic  ketones.  The 
typical  member  of  the  first  class  is  acetophenone,  CeHs-CO-CH.-j. 
It  can  be  obtained  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  calcium  acetate  and 
benzoate,  or  more  readilv  bv  the  addition  of  aluminium  chloride  to 
a  mixture  of  benzene  and  acetvl  chloride.  It  Ls  a  crvstalline  sub- 
stance  of  agreeable  (xlour,  melting  at  2(P  and  boilinj;  at  200® :  it  is 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  and  possesses  all  the  properties  of  the 
aliphatic  ketones.  It  is  employed  as  a  soporific  under  the  name 
^'hypnone." 

Benzophenone,  V^Wjy^VO 'V^^H^,  is  a  true  aromatic  ketone,  and 
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can  be  obtained  by  the  dry  distillation  of  calcium  benzoate,  or 
by  the  action  of  benzene  and  aluminium  chloride  upon  benzoyl 
chloride,  or  carbonyl  chloride.  This  compound,  although  a  true 
aromatic  derivative,  behaves  exactly  like  an  aliphatic  ketone;  on 
reduction,  it  yields  bemhydrol,  CeHs-CHOH-CeHs;  bempinacone, 

(C6H5)2C C(C6H5)2 

•  •  is  simultaneously  formed  (156). 

B0E8EKEN  has  explained  the  mechanism  of  Friedel  and  Crafts 
synthesis  (294.  2)  of  aromatic  ketones.     He  has  proved  that  the  aci^i 
chloride  first  unites  with  the  aluminmm  chloride: 

CeHsCOCl  +  AlCl,  -  C,H,C0C1-AIC1,. 

On  addition  of  one  molecule  of  benzene,  one  molecule  of  hydroehlonc 
acid  is  evolved,  with  formation  of  a  crystalline  compound: 

C«H,-C0C1-A1CU  +  C,H«  -  C,H,.rO.C\H,.AlCl.  +  HCl. 

When  this  compound  is  treated  with  water,  a  quantitative  yield  of 
the  ketone  is  obtained: 

C,H,.C0.C«H,.AlCl,4-nH:^  =  CJI,-CO.CeH,4-.\lCl3-wH.O. 
The  reaction  therefore  takes  place  in  three  stages. 

Benzophenone  exists  in  two  nKnlifications:  one  is  unstable  and 
melts  at  27°;  the  other  is  stable  and  melts  at  49°. 

The  relation  of  these  substances  to  one  another  is  one  of  mono^ 
tropif:  that  is.  at  all  temperatures  up  to  its  nielting-i)oint  the  meta- 
stahleform  changes  to  the  stable  form, but  the  processisnot  reversible. 
The  exj)lanation  is  that  the  transition-point  of  the  two  modifications 
is  higher  than  the  molting-jmint  of  the  mctastable  isomeride. 

For  a  sul)?Jtance  with  a  transition-point  (O),  the  vapourTj)ressure, 
p,  in  the  hcighl)ourhoo(l  of  this  point  is  repres<*nte(l  by  Fig.  79 
(''Inorganic  Chemistry,"  70).  .1/^  is  the  vapour-pressure  curve  of 
the  fus<'(l  substance.  Its  direction  must  be  such  that  on  the  nght 
it  lies  lower  than  any  other  curve;  that  Is.  it  must  Im'  nearest  to  the 
horizontal  axis  Since  ris<'  nf  tem|M'rature  ultimately  <K-casioris  the 
fusion  of  all  solid  forms,  al>ove  a  certain  tem|>erature.  definite  for 
each  substance,  the  li^juid  phase  must  Ix*  the  most  stable;  in  other 
words,  it  must  have  the  lo\ve«it  v.Mp!»ur-pre>isure.  O/,  is  the  melting- 
point  of  the  met:ist:ible  ni<Mlifi<-ation.  which  is  hi«rher  than  the 
tr;in-itif)n-pt)int :  (ff\  i^  thai  uj"  thr  <tabh'  nuMJificMt  ion. 
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AB  can,  however,  be  so  situated  that/i  and/, are  below  0  (Fig. 
80).  Here  the  melting-point  is  lower  than  the  transition-p)oint  0, 
so  that  the  latter  cannot  be  attained.  The  metastable  modification 
then  remains  in  the  metastablc  state  up  to  its  melting-point,  the 


Fig.  79. — Enantiotropic 
Substance. 


Fig.  80. — Monotropic 
Substance. 


substance  being  monotropic.  In  the  more  usual  case  of  rnantiotropy, 
on  rise  of  teniperature  the  comp)ound  first  attains  the  transition-pomt, 
then  undergoes  transformation,  and  finally  melts. 

Ozimes. 

337.  Some  of  the  oximei  of  the  aromatic  aldehydes  and  ketones 
exhibit  a  peculiar  kind  of  isomerism.  Thus,  there  are  two  isomer- 
ides  of  benzaldoxime:  benzixntlaldoximr  (a)  melting  at  35°;  and 
benzsynaldoxime  (^  or  i«o),  which  melts  at  128®,  and  on  treat- 
ment with  acetic  anhydride  readily  loses  water,  forming  benzonitrile: 

CeHsCiH 

III        -C6H5.C=N+H20. 
NiOH 

With  acetic  anhydride,  theaw/ialdoxime  yiekls  an  acetyl-derivative. 

It    has    been    proved    that    no    isomerides    of    the    ketoximes 

R 

|w>C:NOH  exist,  when  R  and  R'  are  similar:  when  these  gn)ups 

are  dissimilar,  two  isomerides  are  known.  Benzophenoneoximo 
and  its  derivatives  furnish  examples.  Despite  many  attempts  to 
prepare  an  isomeride.  henzophenoneoxime  is  known  in  only  one 
mo<lificati()n.  When,  however,  hydrogen  in  one  phenyl-group  is  sub- 
stituted, two  isomeric  oxirnes  can  be  obtairunl.  M oncH'hlorolK nzophe- 
none,  i\\lr^-CO -Cq114C\,  monohromofK  nzoftlnvonc,  r6H5.CO«CoH4Hr. 
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tdylphenylketone,  CH3  •C6H4  •  CO  •  C^Ust  and  anisyljAenylkeiane, 
CH30-C6H4«CO-C6H5,  are  examples  of  ketones  which  yield  two 
isomeric  oximes.  Many  other  compounds  of  this  type  could  be 
cited. 

After  several  ineffectual  attempts  to  explain  such  isomerism 
by  the  ordinary  structural  formulae,  the  following  stereochemical 
explanation  of  the  observed  facts  has  been  adopted.  It  is  assumed 
that  the  three  affinities  of  the  N-atom  are  directed  towards  the 
angles  of  a  tetrahedron,  the  nitrogen  atom  itself  being  situated  at 
the  fourth  angle: 

N 


When  the  three  nitrogen  bonds  are  linked  to  carbon,  as  in  the 
nitriles,  the  following  spacial  representation  is  obtained: 


CH 


CH 


Stereoisomerism  is  here  impossible:  experience  has  show^n  that 
none  of  the  numerous  nitriles  known  occurs  in  two  forms  due  to 
isomerism  in  the  CX-groups. 

When,  however,  tiic  nitrogen  atom  is  linked  to  carbon  by  two 
bonds,  two  isomeric  forms  become  possible: 


and 


These  can  be  more  readily  represented  by 

X— C'— Y  X— C— Y 

and 


N-Z 


Z— X 
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It  is  apparent  that  different  configurations  for  such  compounds  are 
only  obtamed  when  X  and  Y  are  different,  since  when  they  are 
similar  the  figures  become  identical.  This  agrees  with  the  facts 
43tated  at  the  beginning  of  this  section. 

338.  It  can  also  be  determined  which  configuration  represents 
each  isomeride.    The  two  isomeric  benzaldoximes  have  the  formulae 

CeHj— C— H  CgHj — C — H 

II  and  !| 

N— OH  HO— X 

BenMynaldoxtme  Benxan/taldoxime 

1.  11. 

In  formula  I.,  H  and  OH  are  nearer  together  than  in  formula  II. 
This  proximity  explains  the  facility  with  which  one  molecule  of 
water  is  eliminated  from  one  aldoxime  {syn),  and  not  from  the  other 
(anti).  On  this  account  configuration  I.  is  assigned  to  the  synaldox- 
ime,  and  configuration  II.  to  the  an^taldoxime. 

The  configuration  of  the  ketoximes  can  be  determined  by  the 
Beckmann  transformation  (1x2),  as  is  made  clear  in  the  following 
example.    Two  isomerides  of  anUylphenylketoxime  are  known, 

CH,0 .  CeH^— C— CeHs  CH,0  •  CeH^— C— CHj 

II  and  II 

N— OH  HO— N 

I.  II. 

the  first  melting  at  137^  and  the  second  at  116^.  By  the  Beckmann 
transformation,  the  oxime  of  higher  melting-point  >nelds  the  anilide 
of  anisic  acid;  that  of  lower  melting-point,  the  aniside  of  benzoic 
acid.  The  former  must  therefore  have  configuration  I.,  and  the 
second  configuration  II..  because  in  I.  the  groups  OH  and  CeH^  are 
adjacent,  and  exchange  places: 

CH,0  •  C«H4— C— OH        CHjO  •  C^H^— C=0 

II  -*  I. 

N — CgHs  NH — CeHs 

The  anilide  of  anisic  acid,  CH80-C«H4-COOH,  is  thus  produced.  lo 
II.,  anisyl  (CHfO^CeHf — )  and  OH  are  adjacent,  and  exchange  placefl^ 
jrielding  the  aniside  of  benzoic  acid: 

HO— C— CeHj  0=:C— C«H, 

CH^.C^H^— N  CH^.CeH^- NH 
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I.    DIAZO-COMPOUirDS. 

339.  The  diazo-compounds  of  the  aromatic  series,  discovered  by 
Griess  in  1860,  are  not  merely  of  theoretical  importance,  but  play 
an  important  part  in  the  manufacture  of  dyes.  In  the  aliphatic 
series  only  amino-compounds  of  a  special  kind  yield  diazo-com- 
pounds (233),  while  their  formation  is  a  general  reaction  of  the 
primary  aromatic  amines.  The  property  of  undergoing  diazotizaiton 
is  charaxUeristic  of  aromatic  amines. 

All  diazo-compounds  contain  the  group  — Nj — .  Hantzsch  has 
classified  them  in  two  divisions. 

Ar.N.X 

I.  Substances  with  the  structural  formula 


,  in  which 

N 

Ar  represents  phenyl,  CeHg,  and  its  homologues  and  derivatives. 
They  are  called  diazonium  salts,  and  are  analogous  to  the  ammonium 
salts. 

II.  Substances  with  the  structural  formula  Ar-X=N-X.  These 
derivatives  are  called  diazo-compounds,  and  resemble  the  azo-com- 
pounds.     They  are  known  in  two  stereoisomeric  modifications. 

Ar.X 

1.  Compounds  with  the  stereochemical   formula        l|.      Thev 

XN 

are  called  i^ynd iaz(}-rompouf}d}^,  are  unstable,  and  can  be  isolated  only 
in  certain  cases. 

Ar-X 

2.  Compounds  with    the    stereochemical    formula         ||      ,  or 

NX 

SinUdiazo-^ornj>ninids,  wliicli  are  stable, 

128 
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Intrinsically  I  the  diazonium  compounds  are  of  slight  import- 
ance, but  the  numerous  transformations  which  they  can  undergo, 
with  formation  of  a  great  number  of  derivatives,  render  them 
much  more  important  than  the  diazo-compounds,  and  account  for 
their  great  significance  in  the  chemistry  of  the  aromatic  compounds. 

Diazonium  compounds  are  formed  by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid 
upon  the  salts  of  aromatic  amines: 

CoHs-NHg-HNOa+HNOa  -  2H20+C6H5-N2.N03. 

Aniline  nitrate  [fieaienediaaonium  nitrate 

This  is  effected  by  adding  a  solution  of  sodium  nitrite  to  a  solution 
containing  an  equimolecular  proportion  of  the  amine-salt  and  an 
equivalent  quantity  of  a  free  mineral  acid,  the  reaction-mixture 
being  cooled  by  the  addition  of  ice,  as  the  diazonium  compounds 
decompose  very  readily.  A  solution  of  the  benzenediazonium  salt 
IS  thus  obtained. 

To  isolate  such  a  salt  as  hemenediazonium  chloride,  CeHs-Ns-Cl, 
in  the  solid  state,  a  small  quantity  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid 
is  added  to  an  alcoholic  solution  of  aniline  hydrochloride,  and  then 
amyl  nitrite,  whereupon  the  diazonium  chloride  crystallizes  out.  The 
dry  diazonium  salts  are  excessively  explosive,  and  must,  therefore, 
be  handled  with  great  care.  In  aqueous  solution  they  are  harmless, 
and  as  they  3rield  derivatives  without  being  isolated,  they  are  seldom 
prepared  in  the  solid  state. 

340.  The  constitution  indicated  for  the  diazonium  salts  is 
inferred  from  the  following  considerations. 

The  group  NoX  of  the  diazonium  compounds,  in  which  X 
represents  an  acid-residue,  is  only  linked  to  one  carbon  atom  of  the 
benzene-nucleus,  for  all  their  transformations  produce  sub- 
stances containing  a  group  likewise  linked  to  only  one  carbon  atom 
of  the  nucleus. 

In  many  respects  the  group  C6H5-N2 —  behaves  similarly  to  an 
alkali-metal,  and  still  more  to  the  ammonium  radical.  With  strong 
mineral  acids  it  forms  colourleas  salts  of  neutral  reaction,  like  KCl 
and  NH4CI,  while  its  salts  with  carbonic  acid  resemble  the  alkali- 
metal  carbonates  in  having  an  alkaline  reaction,  due  to  hydrolytic 
dissociation.  The  conductivity  of  the  diazonium  salts  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  other  acids  indicates  that  they  are  as  strongly 
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ionized  as  ECl  and  NH4CI.  Similarly,  diazonium  chlorides  yield 
complex  platinum  salts,  such  as  (C6H6N2Cl)2PtCU,  soluble  with  diffi- 
culty in  water.  Other  analogous  salts,  such  as  (C6H5N2Cl)AuCl3, 
have  also  been  obtained.  Free  benzenediazonium  hydroxide, 
C6H5-N2-OH,  is  only  known  in  the  form  of  an  aqueous  solution, 
which  has  a  strongly  alkaline  reaction.  It  is  obtained  by  treating 
the  aqueous  solution  of  the  chloride  with  silver  oxide,  or  by  the 
addition  of  the  equivalent  quantity  of  bar>'ta-water  to  the  sulphate. 
Like  caustic-potash  solution,  it  is  colourless,  but  through  decom- 
position gradually  deposits  a  flocculent,  resin-like  substance. 

The  existence  of  a  quinquivalent  N-atom  in  the  diazonium  salts, 
as  in  the  ammonium  salts,  must  therefore  be  assumed,  the  basic 
properties  of  the  members  of  each  class  being  due  to  its  presence. 
Two  formulae  are  thus  possible: 

CeHsN^N.X    or    CeHsN^^. 

For  reasons  given  in  342,  the  preference  must  be  given  to  the  second. 

Benzenediazonium  hydroxide  is  a  strong  base,  but  reacts  with 
alkalis  in  a  manner  quite  unknown  among  the  strong  mineral  bases. 
AVhen  a  diazonium  salt  is  added  to  a  strong  solution  of  caustic  potash, 
a  potassium  derivative,  CeHs-Nj'OK,  separates  out.  The  reartion 
takes  place  not  only  in  concentrated,  but  also  in  dilute,  solutions. 
When  a  dilute  solution  of  benzenediazonium  hydroxide  is  treated 
with  an  equivalent  quantity  of  caustic  soda  in  dilute  solution,  the 
molecular  conductivity  of  the  mixture  is  considerably  less  than  the 
sum  of  the  two  electric  conductiNnties  of  the  solutions  separately.  It 
follows  that  a  portion  of  the  ions  (CoHsXjO)' +  H*  and  Na'+OH', 
which  have  been  brought  into  contact,  have  changed  to  the  non- 
ionized  state — union  of  H*  and  OH';  that  is,  a  salt  must  have  been 
formed. 

Thus,  the  diazonium  hydroxide,  which  is  a  strong  base,  appears 
to  behave  like  an  acid  also.  Since  this  is  very  improbable,  Hantzsch 
assumes  that  an  equilibrium  exists  in  the  aqueous  solution  between 
the  diazonium  hydroxide  and  the  ^yndiazohydroxide  (342): 

C.H5N.OH  -^CJUS 

III  ♦_  I; 

N  HOX 

Diazonium        ffi/riDiazo- 
hydroxide        hydroxide 

He  supposes  that  the  alkali-metal  compounds  are  derived  from 
the  latter  substance. 
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Reactions  of  the  Diazonium  Compounds. 

341.  Many  of  the  reactions  of  the  diazonium  compounds  are 
characterized  by  the  elimination  from  the  molecule  of  the  group 
— N2 —  as  free  nitrogen,  and  its  replacement  by  a  substituent  linked 
by  a  single  bond  to  the  benzene-nucleus.  Extended  research  has 
revealed  the  conditions  best  suited  for  obtaining  nearly  quantita- 
tive results  in  most  of  these  reactions. 

1.  Replacement  of  the  N2-^oup  by  hydroxyl. — This  reaction  is 
effected  by  allowing  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  diazonium  salt  to 
stand,  or  by  warming  it: 

CeHs-Nz-Cl+HOH  =  CeHs-OH+Ng+HCl. 

2.  Replacement  by  an  alkoxyUgroup,  — 0-CnH2n+i. — This  re- 
placement is  carried  out  by  boiling  a  diazonium  salt  with  alcohol: 


CoHs-Ng.  HS04-I-HO-C2H5  =  C6H6O.C2H5+N2+H2SO4. 


3.  Replacement  of  the  diazonium-^oup  by  hydrogen, — Under  cer- 
tain conditions  the  diazonium  salts  do  not  yield  alkoxyl-compounds 
with  alcohols,  but  produce  the  corresponding  hydrogen  compound, 
the  alcohol  being  converted  into  aldehyde: 

N02-C6H4-N2-Cl-fC2H60H  =  N02-C6H5+C2H40-fNa+HCl. 

S^'Nitrobenienediaionium  Nitro-  Acetal- 

chloride  beniene  dehyde 

By  this  treatment,  p^iazobemeneaulphonic  acid, 

CeH,<^P?5Qjj-H,0    or    C.h/|^    , 

when  treated  with  methyl  alcohol  under  diminished  pressure,  yields 

only  beiizenesulphonic  acid,  the  diazonium-group  being  therefore  only 

replaced  by  hydrogen.     Under  a  pressure  nf  thirty  atmospheres, 

SO  H 
however,  only  anisolesulphonic  acid,  C6H4  <^\p\,  ,  is  formed,  Xa  bein^ 

rei)laced  by  the  methoxyl-group,  — (K'H,. 

4.  Replacement  of  the  diazonium-group  by  halogens, — This  reac- 
tion is  effected  by  treating  a  solution  of  diazonium  chloride  either 
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with  cuprous  chloride  dissolved  in  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid 
(Sandmeyer),  or  with  finely-divided  copper  (Gattermann)  : 

CeHs-Ng-Cl  =  CeHs-Cl+Ng.       " 

Cuprous  chloride  and  finely-divided  copper  have  a  catalytic 
action :  it  is  probable  that  a  copper  compound  is  formed  as  an  inter- 
mediate product,  and  afterwards  decomposed. 

Replacement  by  bromine  is  carried  out  similarly:  thus,  in  the 
preparation  of  bromobenzene,  a  solution  of  potassium  bromide  is 
added  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  benzenediazonium  sulphate  con- 
taining free  sulphuric  acid;  on  addition  of  copper-dust  to  this  mix- 
ture, nitrogen  is  evolved,  and  bromobenzene  formed. 

Replacement  by  iodine  takes  place  readily  when  a  warm  solution 
of  p)otassium  iodide  is  added  to  a  diazonium-sulphate  solution :  it  is 
unnecessary  to  employ  copper  or  cuprous  chloride. 

5.  Replacement  of  the  diazonium-group  by  the  CS-group, — ^This 
replacement,  too,  readily  takes  place  in  presence  of  copper  com- 
pounds. The  solution  of  the  diazonium  salt  is  added  to  one  of 
potassium  cuprous  cyanide: 

•     CeHfi.Ng-Cl+KCN  -  CoHg-CN+Na-hKCl. 

This  reaction  is  of  great  importance  for  the  synthesis  of  aromatic 
acids,  which  can  be  obtained  by  hydrolyzing  the  resulting  nitriles. 

6.  Other  reactions. — When  diazonium  salts  react  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  compounds  containing  sulphur  linked  to  the  benzene- 
nucleus  are  produced.  By  this  treatment,  benzenediazonium  chlo- 
ride yields  phenyl  sulphide,  (C«H»)2S,  two  molecules  of  the  chloride 
reacting  with  one  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

The  NVgroup  can  also  l)e  replaced  by  aromatic  hydrocarbon- 
residues.  Thus,  di phenyl,  CflHjj-CoHs.  is  obtained  by  treating  dry 
benzenediazonium  chloride  with  benzene  in  presence  of  a  small 
quantity  of  aluminium  chloride: 

CaHj-X^-Cl  +  H.CHs  =  C^Hs-CeHj-f  Xn  +  HCl. 

.  These  react ioa^  illiustrato  the  importance  of  the  diazonium  salts 
as  intermediate  products  in  the  preparation  of  numerous  sub- 
stances. Since  they  are  derived  from  the  amines,  wliirh  are  pre- 
pared by  the  reduction  of  nitro-compounds.  it  is  evident  that  the 
nitration  of  aromatic  derivatives  is  a  reaction  of  ^roat  importance, 
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for  the  nitro-group  can  be  replaced  at  will  by  almost  all  other  ele- 
ments or  groups  by  means  of  the  amino-compounds  and  diazonium 
compounds. 

342.  Hantzsch  has  explamed  the  reactions  of  the  diazonium 
compKJunds  by  assuming  that  they  themselves  do  not  enter  into 
reaction,  but  are  first  converted  into  «^ndiazo-compounds,  which 
then  decompose  with  evolution  of  nitrogen.  The  formation  of 
phenol  must  be  represented  thus : 

CeHj  OH  CeHs   OH        CeHjOH 

I        I        _»       Phenol 

-  Ha  +     N=N  N=N  : 

•ynDiaso- 


N=N  + 
I 


hydroxide 


CI  H 

DUsonium 
chloride 

and  that  of  chlorobenzene  thus: 

CeHj         a  C«H5  CI  CeHsQ 


I  .       _„^.      J      I 


N^N  + 


Chlorobenjene 


-  Ha+    N=N  N^N. 


I  I  •ynDiaio- 

rn  fl  chloride 


The  reactions  between  diazonium  salts  and  alcohol  are  explained 
as  follows: 

C.H,  OCH.         /C.H,  OCHA        C.H,-OCH,  tFonnation^jf^. 

^—'^^1  \    N=:N        /  N=N 

CI  H  CI— H  CI— H 

CjHs  H      C^Hft — H  [Formation  of  a  hydroearbon.] 

N=N  +  I  —  N^N 

CI  C2H5O        ClOCjHj  (Decomposition into  HQand aldehyde. C1H4O.) 

As  these  transformations  of  diazonium  salts  cannot  be  repre- 
sented by  the  aid  of  the  other  possible  structural  formula, 
C^Hs-N^N-X,  it  is  evident  that  it  must  be  rejected  (340). 

Most  of  the  9i/ndiazo-compounds  are  very  unstable.  They 
change  readily  into  an/tdiazo-compounds,  in  which  it  is  assumed 
that  the  phenyl-group  and  acid-residue  are  not  contiguous,  and 
therefore  can  no  longer  unite: 

C^H^  X  CgHs 


N=N 
X 

tvnDiaso-rom  pound;  an/iTHaio-rdm  pound: 

CflHfl  and  X  can  unite  C«H5  and  X  cannot  unite 
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In  cert^n  cases,  such  as  that  of  the  diazocyanides,  Hantzsch  has 
been  able  to  isolate  these  intermediate  products,  and  thus  afford  a 
proof  of  these  views.    For  example,  when  cyanides  are  added  to 
diazotized      p<hloroaniline,      Cl-CaHi-NHj,      p-chlorobenzonitrtle, 
Ci*CoH4-CN,  is  not  immediately  formed:  it  is  possible  to  isolate  a 
yellow   intermediate    product,    Cl-CcHi-Nj-CN,    which    yields    p- 
chlorobenzonitrile  after  addition  of  copper-dust,  the  action  being 
accompanied  by  an  energetic  evolution  of  nitrogen.    This  yellow 
intermediate  p^hlorobemenesyndiazocyanide  is,  however,  very  un- 
stable, and  speedily  changes  to  an  isomeride  (the  an<t-conipK>und) 
which  does  not  react  with  copper-dust.    Stereochemical  theory  thus 
affords  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  observed  phenomena. 

It  might  be  suggested  that  the  unstable  primary  product  is  dia- 
zonium  cyanide, 

CHs-N-CN 


It  is  evident  that  it  is  not,  for  such  a  cyanide  must  have  properties 
analogous  to  those  of  potassium  cyanide ;  it  must  be  colourless,  Uke 
the  other  diazonium  salts,  and  it  must  have  an  alkaline  reaction  in 
aqueous  solution,  and  conduct  electricity,  whereas  the  unstable 
primary  product  possesses  none  of  these  properties. 

Moreover,  an  anisole  derivative,  CH30«C6H4X3'CN,  was  discov* 
ered  by  Hantzsch,  which  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  diazonium. 
cyanide,  since  its  aqueous  solution  exhibits  all  these  properties. 

The  axitidiazoxides,  or  Siniidiazotates, 

Ar-N 

II 
N-OMe 

lire  readily  converted  by  addition  of  acids  into  nitrosoamines.  Free 
antidiazohydroxideSf  or  smixdiazohydrateSj  react  thus: 

Ar.X  Ar.XH 

;i       -       I  . 

N.OH  NO 

an/iDiazohydnJxide  Nitrosoamine 

The  relation  of  these  two  classes  of  compounds  to  each  other  is 
that  of  acids  to  ;w:r?/<//>-acids.  The  ^///Hliazohydroxides  exhibit  the 
reactions  characteristic  of  th(»  hydroxyl-group,  and  most  of  them 
are — es[)ecially  in  solution — very  unstable.  They  are  rapidly  con- 
verted into  the  corresiK)nding  /^sn/fZ/^-acids,  or  nitrosoamines,  from 
wliich  alkalis  at  once  regenerate  the  corresponding  a/i//"diazoxides. 
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In  accordance  with  the  foregoing  formula,  the  nitrosoamines, 
unlike  the  an^tdiazohydroxides,  are  indifferent  towards  reagents  for 
the  hydroxyl-group.  Their  pseudo-acidic  character  is  indicated  by 
the  facts  that  they  are  non-electroi3rtes  of  neutral  reaction,  and  do 
not  form  salts  with  ammonia. 

343.  The  importance  of  the  diazonium  compounds  is  not  con- 
fined to  reactions  in  which  the  nitrogen  atoms  are  eliminated,  since 
important  derivatives  in  which  they  are  retained  are  known. 

1.  Diazoaminchcompounds  are  obtained  by  the  action  of  primary 
and  secondary  amines  upon  diazonium  salts: 


CeHfi-Ng' ICTTHlNHCpHfi  -  CeHg.Ng.NHCeHg+HCl. 

DutsoaminobenieDe 


They  are  also  produced  when  nitrous  acid  reacts  with  free  aniline, 
instead  of  with  an  aniline  salt.    It  may  be  supposed  that  in  this 
reaction  benzenediazonium  hydroxide,  or  benzenediazohydroxide 
IS  first  formed;  and  is  at  once  attacked  by  a  molecule  of  the  aniline 
still  present: 

I.  C6H5-NH2+HN02  =  CsHfi.Ng-OH+HgO. 


II.  CeHs.Ng-iOH+HNHCeHfi-CeHfi.NrN.NHCeHft+HaO. 

Benienediasohydrozide 

The  diazoamino-compounds  are  crystalline,  and  have  a  yellow 
colour.  They  do  not  unite  with  acids.  In  acid  solution,  they  are 
converted  by  treatment  with  nitrous  acid  into  diazoniiun  salts: 

C6H6.N:N.NHC6H5+HN02+2HC1  -  2C6H5.N2-CH-2H20. 

The  most  characteristic  property  of  the  diazoamino-compoimds 
is  the  readiness  with  which  they  can  be  transformed  into  isomerides, 
the  aminoazchcompcunds: 

Diazoaminobeniene  AminoaBobeniene 

This  is  effected  l)y  adding  aniline  hydrochloride  to  a  solution  of 
diazoaminobenzene  in  aniline,  and  warming  the  mixture  on  the 
water-bath. 

The  amino-group  in  aminoazobcnzcne  is  in  the  /xira-position  to 
the  azo-group.  When  the  para-position  is  already  occupied,  the 
amino-group  takes  up  the  or/Ao-position.  Aminoazobcnzene  and 
many  of  its  derivatives  are  dyes  (361). 
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The  equatioD  indicates  that  the  tranaformation  of  diazoamino- 
bcDBene  into  ami noa^o lien zene  is  a  unimolecular  reaction  ("Inor- 
ganic Chemistry,"  50).  Goldschmidt  proved  by  csperimetit  chat 
this  v-iew  is  correct.  He  dissolved  diaKoaminolxtnKene  in  ajiiUnc,  mid 
determined  the  quantity  of  diazoaminobenEeae  atjll  present  after  the 
lapse  of  known  periods  of  time. 

The  aniline  hydrochloride  added  in  this  reaction  has  merely  tt 
catalytic,  accelerating  effect  upon  the  reaction,  as  is  proved,  inter 
alia,  by  the  uniform  rise  in  the  velocily-constant  with  increase  in 
the  amount  of  aniline  hydrochloride. 

2.  Diasonium  salts  unite  with  tortiarj-  amines  at  the  para- 
position:  *" 
C8Hs.Na-|C[+HJC«H4.N(CH3)2-CeHs-N:N-06H4-N(CH3)a+IICl. 

DimeChyl*n>liD«  Dimelhylunioauobenieaa 

3.  They  react  similarly  with  phenols,  forming  kydroxyaso-com- 
pounds.    This  combination  takes  place  in  presence  of  alkalis; 

C^Hfl  ■  Ng  ■  [ciTTr|CeH«OH  =  C^ns-N:N-C6H40H+HCL 


Important  dyes  are  also  derived  from  hydroxi/az(^nsene  (363). 


344.  The  tj'pical  derivative  of  hydrazine  is  phenylhydnuine, 
CflHs-NH-NHj,  referred  to  several  times  in  the  aliphatic  series  in 
connection  with  its  action  on  aldehydes,  ketones,  and  sugars  (iia, 
205,  and  209).  It  la  formed  by  the  reduction  of  the  diazonium 
salts;  for  example,  from  benzenediazonium  chloride  by  the  action 
of  the  calculated  quantity  of  stannous  chloride  dissolved  in  bytlro- 
ehloric  acid: 

C8Ha-Na.Cl+4H  -  CeHe-NH— NH3.HCI. 
It  can  also  be  obtained  by  transforming  the  dinzonium  salt  into  a 
diazosulphnnatc  by  means  of  an  alkali-metal  sulphite,  reducing  the 
diazosulphonate  with  zinc-dust  and  acetic  acid,  and  eliminating  the 
sulpho-group  by  boiling  with  hydrochloric  acid: 

I.  CaHs-Na-Cl-i-NajSOa  =  Cf,HB.N:N.SOjNft+Naa. 


HI.  CaHs.NH.NH.SOsNft+HjO  =  CoH^NH-NHai-NaHSO*. 
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In  practice,  this  apparently  roundabout  way  is  simple,  since  the 
intermediate  products  need  not  be  isolated.  It  is  sufficient  to 
mix  solutions  of  the  diazoniiun  salt  and  of  the  sulphite,  add  the 
acetic  acid  and  zinc-dust,  and  filter  off  the  excess  of  zinc.  The 
filtrate  is  then  boiled  with  fimiing  hydrochloric  acid,  whereupon 
the  hydrochloride,  CeHs-NH-NHa-HCl,  separates  out,  being  soluble 
with  difficulty  in  water,  and  almost  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid. 

Phenylhydrazine  is  a  colourless,  oily  liquid,  turning  brown  in 
the  air.  Its  melting-point  is  19- 6®,  and  its  boiling-point  241°: 
when  boiled  under  ordinary  pressure,  it  undergoes  slight  decom- 
position.    It  is  only  slightly  soluble  in  water. 

Phenylhydrazine  is  decomposed  by  energetic  reduction  into 
aniline  and  ammonia.  It  is  very  sensitive  towards  oxidizing  agents, 
its  sulphate  being  oxidized  to  the  diazonium  salt  by  mercuric  oxide. 
Oxidation  usually  goes  fiuther,  however,  the  nitrogen  being  elimi- 
nated from  the  molecule.  Thus,  an  alkaline  copper  solution  con- 
verts it  into  water,  nitrogen,  and  benzene.  Phenylhydrazine  has  a 
wholly  basic  character:  it  yields  well-defined  crystalline  salts. 

Phenylhydrazine  is  proved  thus  to  have  the  constitutional  for- 
mula GeH5*NH*NH2.  A  secondary  amine  is  converted  by  nitrous 
acid  into  the  corresponding  nitrosoamine: 

C6H6-N<^^jj^  ->  C6H5.N<^jj^. 

MonomethyUniline        NitroBomethylaniline 

On  careful  reduction,  this  substance  yields  methylphenylhydrazine, 

NH 
C6H5»N<QTT^,  which  can  also  be  obtained  from  phenylhydrazine 

by  the  action  of  sodium,  one  hydrogen  atom  being  replaced  by  the 
metal.  On  treatment  of  this  sodium  compound  with  methyl  iodide, 
the  same  methylphenylhydrazine  is  formed : 


COMPOXTNDS  CONTAmmG  AN  UNSATURATED  SroE-CHAIH. 

Hydrocarbons. 

345.  Styrole,  C.Hj-CH :  CH.,  derives  its  name  from  its  occurrence  in 
storax.  It  can  be  obtained  from  cinnamic  acid,  CgH,* CH :  CH  •  COOH, 
by  heating  it,  whereupon  carbon  dioxide  is  eliminated.  It  is  a 
liquid  of  agreeable  odour,  and  boils  at  146®.  On  treatment  with 
nitric  acid,  it  yields  nitroatyrolej  CeHj-CHiCH-NO,,  with  the  nitro- 
group  in  the  side-chain.  The  constitution  of  this  compound  follows 
from  its  formation  by  the  condensation  of  benzaldehyde  with  nitro- 
methane,  under  the  catalytic  influence  of  alcoholic  potash: 

H 


C«H5-CpTHjCH.N0,  -  C«H5.CH:CH.N0,  +  H,0. 


Phcnylacetylency  Cells 'C^CH,  can  be  obtained  by  treating 
acetophenone  with  phosphorus  pentachloride,  and  acting  on  the 
resulting  compound,  CeH5-CCl2*CH3,  with  caustic  potash;  or  from 
phenyl propiolic  acid,  CeHs-CrC-COOH,  by  heating  its  cuprie  salt 
with  water.  In  many  respects  it  resembles  acetylene;  for  example, 
it  yields  metallic  derivatives.  On  solution  in  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid,  it  takes  up  one  molecule  of  water,  forming  acetophenone. 

Alcohols  and  Aldehydes. 

346.  Cinnamyl  alcohol,  CgHs.CHiCH.CHjOH,  is  the  only  repre- 
sentative of  the  unsaturated  alcohols  which  m^d  lx»  mentioned.  It 
is  a  crystalline  substance  with  an  odour  of  hyacinths,  and  is  present 
as  an  ester  in  storax.  Careful  oxidation  converts  it  into  cinnamic 
acid  i348),  an<l  more  vigorous  oxidation  into  l)enzoic  acid. 

347.  Cinnamaldchydv,  CeHs-CHiCII-C^v,  is  the  chief  constituent 

of  oil  of  cinnamon,  from  which  it  can  1h.'  obtained  by  means  of  its 
sulphite  compound.  It  is  an  oil  of  agrceahle  o(lour,  and  boils  at 
■J4()^.  It  is  n'siiiificd  by  strong  aci<ls,  and  with  anmionia  yields 
hydrocinnamult\  ^^.[V^W^V^W^)^,  anal(»ji:ous  to  hydroU'nzamide  (335). 

Acids. 
348.  ("innamir  arid,  rcHs.CH  :('II.('()OH,   is  the  most  im- 
portant unsaturatril  a('i<l.     It  is  present  in  sonn'  balsams,  and  in 

storax.     It  is  nianufadurcd  l.)v  a  svnthetic  met  hod  discovered  !)v 

4:5s 
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Sir  William  Perkin.     Benzaldehyde  is  heated  with  acetic  anhy- 
dride, in  presence  of  sodium  acetate  as  a  catalyst: 

CeHfi.CQ+HzCH.CO.O.CO.CHs^CeHfi.CHiCH.CO.O.CO.CHs; 

Benxaldeliyde  Aoetio  anliydride 

+H2O  =  CeHsCHrCH-COOH+HO-COCHs. 

Onnamic  acid  Acetic  acid 

Perkin's  synthesis  can  be  carried  out  with  substituted  benz- 
aldehydes  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  homologues  of  acetic  acid  or 
with  dibasic  acids  on  the  other,  so  that  it  is  possible  to  obtain  a 
great  number  of  unsaturated  aromatic  acids  by  its  aid. 

Cinnamic  acid  can  also  be  got  by  the  action  of  benzal  chloride 
(351),  CftHj'CHCla,  upon  sodium  acetate.  It  can  further  be  8)mthe- 
sized  by  the  condensation  of  malonic  acid  with  benzaldehyde,  which 
takes  place  readily  under  the  catalytic  influence  of  ammonia,  one 
molecule  of  carbon  dioxide  being  eliminated : 


(HOOC),c|H,  +  0^*^«H»  -  CJIj-CHiCH-COOH+COj+HA 


H 

Malonic  acid 

Cinnamic  acid  is  a  crystalline  substance,  melts  at  134^,  and  dis- 
solves with  difficulty  in  cold  water.  In  all  respects  it  possesses  the 
character  of  a  substance  with  a  double  bond,  and  therefore  forms 
addition-products  and  reduces  von  Baeyer's  reagent  (123). 

Its  constitution  indicates  that  two  stereoisomerides  are  possible: 

CeHj— C — H  CoHs — C — H 

II  and  II        . 

H— O-OOOH  COOH-C— H 

Four  isomerides,  however,  are  known:  ordinary  cinnamic  acid; 
sMocinnamic  acid,  melting  at  68^;  and  two  iBocinnamic  acids,  melting 
at  58°  and  42?  respectively.  Bulman  has  proved  that  the  last 
three  acids  are  modifications  of  a  single  form,  and  therefore  afford 
an  example  of  trimorphism.  On  inoculating  the  liquid,  obtained  by 
fusion  of  any  of  them,  with  one  of  the  forms,  that  form  crystallizes 
out.  A^^innamic  acid  and  the  iscxMnnamic  acids  can  be  prepared 
by  partial  reduction  of  phenylpropiolic  acid,  CgH,.C=C«COOH  (345)  ; 
and  must,  therefore,  have  the  cw-configuratioii  (I.),  as  is  evident 
from  a  model.  It  follows  that  ordinary  cinnamic  acid  has  the 
fran«-configuration  (II.) : 

H-C-C.Hfc  CHi-C-H 

I.       y  ;  II.         II 

H-C-COOH  H-C-COOH 

Cit  Tran9 

It  can  be  converted  into  the  cis-acids  by  the  action  of  tlv 
violet  rays  of  a  "  uviol  "  lamp. 


POLYSUBSTirUTED    DERIVATIVES    CORTAmiNG 
SIMILAR  SUBSTITUERTS. 

349.  The  number  of  polysubstituted  derivatives  of  benzene  and 
its  homologues  is  very  great.  The  hydrogen  atoms  of  these  hydro- 
carbons can  be  replaced  not  only  by  two  or  more  similar  groups, 
but  also  by  two  or  more  different  groups.  For  each  disubetitution- 
product  and  for  each  trisubstitution-product  of  benzene  three 
isoraeridea  are  possible  when  the  substituents  are  similar.  In  the 
homolojjues  cf  benzene,  substitution  can  take  place  wholly  or  partly 
in  the  side-chain:  thus,  the  following  isomerides  are  theoretically 
possible  for  a  compound  C7H6CI2: 

CI 
^^CHa         C1<^CH3         Cl^^^^Hs         ^^^H, 

CI  CI  CI  CI  CI 

(1)  (2)  (3)  (4) 

CI  CI 

<(^CH3  <^^H3  <^CH2C1 

CI  CI  CI 

(5)  (6)  (7) 


CHCl, 


/^CHzCl      Cl/^CHaCl 

CI  (9) 

(S) 

A  larpo  proportion  of  tlio  rmmorou?  tlioorotically  possible  com- 
pounds is  known.     Only  a  few  typical  examples  ran  be  rc)nsidere(l. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  the  determination  of  position 
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— orientation — of  the  substituents  in  each  of  these  compounds:  a 
summaiy  of  orientation-methods  is  given  in  398  to  403. 


I.    POLYSULPHONIC  ACIDS. 

350.  When  benzene  and  its  homologues  are  treated  with  fuming 
sulphuric  acid,  disulphonic  acids  and  trisulphonic  acids,  very  similar 
in  properties  to  the  monosulphonic  acids,  are  formed.  Thus,  benzene 
yields  m-bemenedisulphonic  acidj  which  is  partially  converted  into 
p-bemenedi^phonic  acid  on  prolonged  heating;  but  heating  with 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  partially  reconverts  p-benzenedisul- 
phonic  acid  into  the  meta-iorm. 

n.    POLYHALOGEll  DERIVATIVES. 

351.  The  aromatic  polyhalogen  derivatives  can  be  obtained  by 
the  direct  action  of  chlorine  or  bromine  upon  the  aromatic  hydro- 
carbons. If  one  halogen  atom  is  aheady  present,  substitution 
takes  place  principally  in  the  p-position,  a  small  quantity  of  the 
o-conipound  being  also  formed.  m-Dichlorobenzene  or  m-dibromo- 
benzene  is  obtained  from  m-dinitrobenzene  (359)  by  reducing  to 
diamine  and  subsequently  diazotizing.  It  has  been  found  possible 
by  prolonged  halogenation  to  replace  the  six  hydrogen  atoms  of 
benzene  by  halogen.  Julins's  cfdorocarbon,  CeCls,  is  thus  ob- 
tained in  the  form  of  colourless  needles  melting  at  229**.  It  has  not 
been  possible  to  replace  all  the  hydrogen  atoms  in  toluene  by 
chlorine:  it  has  only  been  converted  into  ietrachlorobenzotrichloride^ 
C6HCI4CCI3,  or  into  pentacJUorobenzal  chloride^  C6C15.CHC12.  On 
further  chlorination,  the  molecule  is  decomposed.  Examples  of 
this  phenomenon  are  also  found  in  the  aliphatic  series. 

The  same  methods  can  be  employed  in  the  preparation  of  the 
polyhalogen  derivatives  of  the  homologues  of  benzene  as  have  been 
described  for  the  monohalogen  derivatives  (299).  If  it  is  desired  to 
substitute  only  its  methylhydrogen  atoms,  toluene  is  treated  with 
chlorine  or  bromine  at  the  boiling-point:  there  are  obtained  in  suc- 
cession benzijl chloride,  CeHs-CHcCl,  benzal  chloride^  C6H.5«CHCl2,  and 
benzotr {chloride,  CfiHs •  CCI3.  WTien  the  object  is  to  substitute  hydro- 
gen only  in  the  ring,  chlorine  is  allowed  to  react  at  ordinary'  tem- 
peratures in  presence  of  a  trace  of  iodine.  To  prepare  a  compound 
such  as  C6H4C1»CH2C1,  both  methods  must  be  employed  in  succes- 
sion. 
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Benzal  chloride,  CeHg-CHCb  (B.P.  206°),  and  benzotrichloride, 
CeHs'CCls  (B.P.  213°),  are  of  technical  importance.  Benzaldehyde 
(335)  is  obtained  from  the  former,  and  benzoic  acid  (331)  from  the 
latter. 

Benzene  and  some  of  its  homologues  also  jrield  addition-products 
with  chlorine  and  bromine.  From  benzene  is  obtained  bemene  hexo' 
chloride,  CoHeClo,  and  benzene  hexahromide,  CoHoBro.  Both  are  got 
by  treating  benzene  with  excess  of  the  halogen  in  presence  of  8un« 
Ught.    The  chlorine  derivative  exists  m  two  isomeric  forms. 


m.    POLTHYDRIC  PHENOLS. 

352.  Phenol  is  much  more  readily  attacked  by  oxidizing  agents 
than  benzene  (303).  The  polyhydric  phenols  possess  this  property 
to  an  even  greater  extent,  many  of  them  behaving  as  powerful 
reducing  agents  when  dissolved  in  alkalis. 


Dihydric  Phenols. 

OH  1 
353*  The  o-compound,  C6H4  <qj^  .,,  catechol  ("  pyrocatochol " 

or  ^'pyrocatechin'*),  is  a  constituent  of  many  resins,  and  can  l)e 
prepared  by  fusing  o-phenolsulphonic  acid  with  caustic  potash. 

Catechol  is  crystalline  and  readily  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether.  It  melts  at  104°.  Its  alkaline  solution  is  first  turned  green 
by  atmospheric  oxidation,  and  then  black.  Its  aqueous  solution 
precipitates  metallic  silver  from  silver-nitrate  solution  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  and  gives  a  green   coloration  with  ferric  chloride. 

CX^H    1 
The  monomethyl  ether,  C6H4<qtt  ^o,  is  called  guaiacol:  it  is 

present  in  the  tar  obtained  by  the  dry  distillation  of  beechwood. 
\Mien  heated  with  hydriodic  acid,  guaiacol  fields  catechol  and 
methvl  iodide. 

OH  1 

Resorcinol  (''resorcin  ")»  ^r  w-dihydroxy benzene,  C6H4<qtt  it 

can     be     obtained     by     fasing     m-phenylenedlsulphonic     acid, 

SO  H  1 
C6H4<^^''tt  o.  *^'ith  caustic  jxitash,  the  method  for  its  manufac- 

ture.     It    yields   a   deep-violet    coloration    with   ferric     chloride: 
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bromine-water  converts  it  into  tribromoresorcinoL  It  is  a  colourless, 
cr>'stalline  substance  melting  at  118^,  and  is  readily  soluble  in 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  It  quickly  turns  brown,  owing  to  the 
action  of  the  air. 

Quinol  C'hydroquinone  ")>  or  p-dihydroxy benzene,  melts  at 
169^.  Its  chief  characteristic  is  the  loss  on  oxidation  of  two  hydro- 
gen atoms  with  formation  of  quinoney  GeH402  (356),  which  is  readily 
reconverted  into  quinol  by  reduction.  The  reducing  effect  of  quinol 
is  employed  in  photography  for  the  development  of  negatives.  With 
ammonia  it  gives  a  red-brown  coloration,  due  to  the  formation  of 
complex  derivatives.  Like  its  isomerides,  it  is  readily  soluble  in 
water. 

Trihjrdric  Phenols. 

354.  PyrogaUol  ("pyrogallic  acid  "), 

yOHl 
C5H8  A)H  2, 
\0H3 

is  obtained  by  heating  gaUic  add  (388),  OO2  being  split  off: 

C6H2(OH)3-COOH  -  C6H3(OH)3+C02. 

Oallie  Mid  PyrogaUol 

t 

PyrogaUol  forms  crystals  melting  at  132^,  and  is  readily  soluble 
in  water.  It  is  a  strong  reducing  agent  in  alkaline  solution:  for 
example,  it  rapidly  absorbs  the  oxygen  of  the  atniosphere,  with  for- 
mation of  a  brown  coloration.  For  this  reason  it  is  employed  in 
gas-analysis  to  remove  oxygen  from  mixtures.  It  also  finds  appli- 
cation as  a  developer  in  photography. 

Phloroglucinol  (symmetrical  trihydroxybenzene),  CeHa^-OH  3, 

\0H5 
is  formed  by  fusing  various  resins  with  caustic  potash.  It  is 
crystalline,  and  gives  a  deep-violet  coloration  with  ferric  chloride. 
A  remarkable  synthesis  of  phloroglucinol  has  been  discovered  by 
VON  Baeyer.  When  diethyl  sodiomalonate  (166)  is  heated  with 
diethyl  malonate,  three  molecules  condense,  with  elimination  of 
four  molecules  of  alcohol  and  one  molecule  of  carbon  dioxide: 
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COCX-J2H5 — 


CaHsOICO 
SJCNa     ^ 


C2H5OICO 


Na 
CO 


HJ-COOCaHs 


OCaHs 


H 


CH 

I 


COO    C2H5+HOH. 


4C2HeOH  +CO2  + 


CO 
COOC2H6— CNa  CNa— COOCaHe 
OC     CO 
CH2 


Moore  has  shown  that  during  the  condensation  one  ethyl-car- 
box3'l-group  is  eUminated,  and  that  acidification  of  the  condensa- 
tion-product replaces  the  sodium  atoms  by  hydrogen,  with  forma* 
tion  of  diethyl  phloroglucinoldicarboxylate, 

CO 

/\ 
COOC2H5  •  HC        CH  •  COOC2H5 


OC       CO 

\/ 

CH2 

When  this  substance  is  fused  with  caustic  potash,  the  ethyl-cap- 
boxyl-groups  ( — COOC2H5)  are  replaced  by  hydrogen,  phioro- 
glucinol  resulting. 


HO 
H 


H 


Phloroglucinol  should  therefore  have  constitution  I. 

CO 

/\ 
H,C     CH3 

"I      ! 

OC     CO 

\y 

CH, 


OH 


OH 
H 


1. 


n. 


In  other  words,  it  is  a  hcxamethylene  in  which  three  of  the  methyl- 
ene-groups,  -CH:-,  have  lxM?n  repla<"e<l  by  (•arlx>nyl,  CO:  it  must, 
therefore,  \>e  called  tnkdohexamethyhnt .     It  has  lx*en  proved  that 
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phloroglucinol  does  behave  as  though  it  had  this  constitution:  thus, 
with  three  molecules  of  hydroxylamine  it  yields  a  trioxime.  On  the 
other  hand,  phloroglucinol  has  the  character  of  a  phenol :  for  example, 
it  yields  a  triacetate  with  acetyl  chloride.  It  exists,  therefore,  in 
two  tautomeric  forms — as  a  hexamethylene  derivative,  I.,  and  as 
trihydroxybenzene,  II. 

This  is  a  remarkable  example  of  the  alteration  of  the  positions  of 
the  atoms  (the  hydrogen  of  the  OH-groups)  in  the  molecule,  result- 
ing in  the  conversion  of  a  benzene  derivative  into  a  derivative  of 
hexamethylene. 

This  view  explains  the  interaction  of  phloroglucinol,  and  other 
polyhydric  phenols,  and  a  mixture  of  caustic  potash  and  an  alkyl 
iodide  to  form  derivatives  with  alkyl-^oups  attached  to  carbon  and 
not  to  oxygen;  for  the  hydrogen  in  the  methylene-groups  of  the 
tautomeric  form  must  be  replaceable  by  metals  (soo). 

Higher  Phenols. 

355.  The  chief  of  the  higher  phenols  is  hexahydroxybenzene, 
Ce(0H)8.  Its  potassium  derivative,  potassium  carbonyl,  CbCOK)^, 
is  formed  in  the  preparation  of  potassium,  and  acquires  an  explosive 
character  on  exposure  to  the  air  ("  Inorganic  Chemistry,"  227).  It 
can  be  obtained  by  heating  potassium  in  a  current  of  carbon  monox- 
ide, a  direct  synthesis  of  a  derivative  of  benzene.  Distillation  with 
zinc-dust  converts  hexahydroxybcnzene  into  benzene.  It  is  a  white, 
crystalline  substance,  and  undergoes  oxidation  very  readily. 

IV.    QUmONES. 

356.  The  quinones  are  substances  derived  by  the  elimination 
of  two  hydroxyl-hydrogen  atoms  from  aromatic  dihydroxy-deriva- 
tives: 

C«H4(OH)2-2H  =  C6H4O2. 

DihydroxybenieDe  Quinone 

The  simplest  quinone  is  henzoquinone,  C6H4O2:   it  is  also  called 

quinone.     It  is  obtained  by  the  oxidation  of  many  jxlerivatives  of 

NH    1 
benzene,  such  as  p-aminophenol  Cq^a<qyi    a.  sulphanilic  acid, 

06H4<C;q^|^  4,  and  7>-phenol.sulphonic  acid,  C6H4<^q  jj^,  and 

also  by  the  oxidation  of  anilme  with  chromic  acid — the  ordinarv 
method  of  preparation.     It  is  also  formed  in  tlie  oxidation  of  quinol 
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(353)>  though  the  latter  is  usually  prepared  by  the  reduction  of 
quinone. 

o-Dihydroxybenzene  or  catechol  can  also  be  converted  by  the 
action  of  silver  oxide  into  an  unstable  quinone.  m-Dihydroxyben- 
zcne  or  resorcinol  does  not  3^6^  a  quinone. 

The  quincnes  are  yellow,  and  have  a  peculiar,  pungent  odour. 

They  volatilize  with  steam  with  partial  decomposition,  and   have 

oxidizing  properties.    The  constitution  of  benzoquinone  is  best 

expressed  by 

CO 

/\ 
HC       CH 

II        II    . 
HC       CH 

\/ 
CO 

Such  a  formula  requires  that  benzoquinone  should  be  a  diketone, 

and  contain  two  double  bonds:   its  properties  show  that  it  fulfils 

both  conditions.     Its  ketonic  character  is  inferred  from  its  yielding 

with  hydroxylaminc  first  a  quinone  mono-oxime  (381),  and  then  a 

quinone-dioxime: 

C=NOH  C=NOH 

/\  /\ 

HC       CH  HC       CH 

II        II         and  II        II         . 

HC       CH  HC       CH 

\/  \/ 

CO  C=NOH 

The  presence  of  double  Unkings  is  proved  by  its  power  of  forming 

addition-products:   benzoquinone  in  chloroform  solution  can  take 

up  four  atoms  of  bromine.    According  to  this  constitution,  benzo> 

quinone  is  not  a  true  benzene  derivative,  but  the  p-diketone  of  a 

dihydrobenzene: 

CH2 

/\ 
HC       CH 


HC       CH 

\/ 
CHa 
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357.  Some  apparent  exceptions  to  Haber's  scheme  (327)  for  the 
electro-reduction  of  nitro-compounds  are  explained  by  assuming 
that  quinone  derivatives  are  formed  as  intermediate  products.  These 
exceptions  have  been  observed  in  the  reduction  of  higher-substituted 
nitrobenzene  derivatives  in  alcoholic-alkaline  solution.  According 
to  the  scheme,  azo-derivatives  should  be  the  chief  products  under 
these  conditions,  whereas  in  some  instances  amines  are  principally 
produced.  Thus,  the  main  product  obtained  from  p-nitroaniline  is 
p-phenylenediamine,  while  under  the  same  conditions  m-nitro- 
aniline  in  a  normal  manner  yields  m-diaminoazobenzene.  This  dif- 
ference, however,  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  j>-nitroaniline  gives 
rise  to  quinone  derivatives,  whereas  m-nitroaniline  does  not:  on 
reduction  of  p-nitroaniline  to  the  corresponding  hydroxylamine,  this 
compound  loses  one  molecule  of  water,  yielding  quinone  di-imide: 

NHj.CeH^.NOj  -*  NH,.C«H4-NH0H  -^  NH:C«H^:NH. 

p-Nitroaniline         p-AmiDophenylhydroxylamine    Quinone  di-imide 

The  di-imide  can  be  reduced  to  p-phenylenediamine: 
NH:C«H4:NH+2H  -  H,N-C«H..NH^ 

p-Phenylenediamine 

m^Nitroaniline  is  unable  to  form  a  quinone  derivative,  and  is,  there- 
fore, reduced  normally  in  accordance  with  the  scheme 

358.  Pentamethylene  yields  remarkable  quinones,  obtained  by 
the  oxidation  of  hexahydroxybenzene  in  alkaline  solution.  Among 
them  is  croconic  acid,  CsHjOs,  which  has  an  intense  yellow  colour, 
and  is  converted  by  weak  reducing  agents  into  a  colourless  substance, 
oxidizable  to  croconic  acid.  On  oxidation,  croconic  acid  is  trans- 
formed into  Uuconic  add,  C5O5+4H3O.  This  compound  has  the 
constitution 

co-co 

OQ<C     \X)+4HA 

ance  it  yields  a  pentoxime  of  the  formula  (C :  NOH^ 

V.     POLYNITRO-DERIVATIVES. 

359«  TU'Dinitrobenzene  is  obtained  by  the  nitration  of  benzene 
with  a  mixture  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  fuming  nitric 
acid.    It  forms  colourless  needles  melting  at  90^.    On  reduction,  it 
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yields  m^phenylenediamine,  and  is  therefore  employed  in  the  prepara- 
.tion  of  aniline  dyes:  it  is  also  used  in  the  manufacture  of  explo- 
sives, since  it  can  be  exploded  by  mercury  fulminate.  In  addition 
to  the  m-compound,  small  quantities  of  o^initrobenzene  and  traces 
of  p-dinitrobemene  are  formed.  Stronger  nitration,  effected  by  a 
mixture  of  nitric  acid  and  fuming  sulphuric  acid  heated  to  140^, 
converts  m-dinitrobenzene  into  symmetrical  trinitrobenzene  (1:3:5)9 
which  melts  at  121°. 

The  hydrogen  atoms  and  nitro-groups  in  the  polynitrobenzenes 
are  much  more  readily  replaced  than  those  in  mononitrobenzene. 
Thus,  m-dinitrobenzene  is  converted  by  oxidation  into  2:6-(fiMi/ro- 
phenol,  and  trinitrobenzene  into  2:4 :6~trinitrophenol,  or  picric  acid: 


NO2  NO2 


N02      N02 

By  the  action  of  sodium  ethoxide  and  methoxide  respectively 
one  of  the  nitro-groups  in  o-dinitrobenzene  and  jxiinitrobenzene 
can  be  replaced  by  OC2H5  and  OCH3: 

C6H4<Jjg2^NaOCH3  -  C6H4<^^^+NaN02. 

It  is  remarkable  that  this  substitution  does  not  take  place  with 
7n-dinitrobenzene. 

When  boiled  with  caustic  soda,  o-dinitrobenzene  yields  o-ni/ro- 
phenol,  and  when  heated  with  alcoholic  ammonia,  o-nitroaniline: 


y|N02  1  H-XalOH  .OH 


CeHA  -NaN02+C6HA 

^N02  2  ^X02 

r  XT  ^N02  1 +HNH2  „  p  XT  ^^'^2  ,  xTvn 
^"*<N02  2  ^«"^^X02  +^-^^2. 

Trinitrohutylxylene,  containing  a  tertiary  butyl-group,  has  an 
odour  resembling  musk.  It  is  a  perfume,  and  is  called  "artificial 
musk." 
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VI.    POLYAMINO-COMPOUNDS  AND  THEIR  DERIVATIVES. 

360.  Polyamino-campounds  are  obtained  by  the  reduction  of 

polynitro-derivatives.     vci-Phenylenediamine^  C^^<^^  ^^  is  got 

from  benzene  by  nitration  and  subsequent  reduction. 

p-Phenylenediamine  can  be  prepared  by  the  reduction  of  amino- 
azobenzene  (343)  with  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid,  aniline  being  also 
formed: 

C6H5-N:iN.C6H4-NH2  =  C6H6.NH2+H2N.C6H4-NH2. 

+1  + 
2Hi2H 

Or^Ao-diamino-compounds  react  readily  with  l:2-diketones» 
yielding  quinoxalines: 

C— R        /\N=C— R 


H2  O 


H2  0 


Ul         +2H2O. 
N=C— R' 


Like  the  polyhydric  phenols,  the  polyamino-compounds  are  very 
readily  oxidized.  They  are  colourless,  but  many  of  them  are  turned 
brown  by  oxidation  in  the  air. 

Azo-dyes. 

361.  The  azo-derivatives  of  the  polyamino-compounds  are 
known  as  azo-dyes.  They  are  of  great  technical  importance,  being 
extensively  employed  in  dyeing  wool,  silk,  and  cotton.  They  are 
azobenzenes  in  which  hydrogen  atoms  have  been  replaced  by 
amino-groups.  They  are  not  the  only  dyes:  derivatives  of  azoben- 
zene  with  hydrogen  replaced  by  hydroxyl  or  by  the  sulpho-group 
can  likewise  be  employed  in  dyeing.  Some  of  these  compounds  will 
also  be  described. 

It  is  necessary  first  to  state  certain  facts  regarding  dyes  in 
general.  It  has  been  proved  by  experiment  that  not  every  colour- 
ing-matter can  dye  the  substances  named  above;  that  is,  colour 
them  so  that  the  dye  cannot  subsequently  be  removed  by  rubbing, 
or  washing  with  water  or  soap.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  draw 
a  distinction  between  coloured  substances  and  dyes:  for  example, 
azobenzene  has  a  deep  yellowish-red  colour,  but  is  not  a  dye.  The 
introduction  of  an  amino-group,  however,  converts  it  mto  a  dye, 
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ammoazobenzene.  Witt  lias  propounded  the  theory  that  the 
colouring-power  of  a  comptiund  depends  upon  two  facton.  The 
first  of  these  Ls  the  presence  of  certain  groups,  which  he  enlJs  chromty- 
pkores,  among  them  being  the  azo-group,  — N^N— ,  the  nitro- 
group,  and  others.  Substances  containing  a  chromophore-group, 
along  with  NHj,  OH,  SO3H,  or  in  general  any  group  which 
imparts  to  them  an  acidic  or  basic  character,  are  dyes:  this  is  illus- 
trated by  aminoazobenzene.  Another  example  ia  nitrobenzene, 
which  has  a  pale-yellow  colour,  and  contains  the  chromophore 
nitro-group.  but  is  not  a  dye:  on  the  other  haad,  p-nitroaoiline  and 
p-nitrophenol  are  dyes. 

361.  It  is  often  sufRcient  to  immerse  the  silk,  wool,  or  cotton  to 
be  dyed  in  a  solution  of  the  dye.  Although  primarily  dissolved,  the 
dye  cannot  be  removed  by  washing  the  fabric  after  dyeing.  The  dye 
must,  therefore,  have  undergone  a  change.  It  is  assumed  that  it 
unites  with  the  constituent.s  of  the  animal  or  vegetable  fibres  to  form 
a  compound,  a  kind  of  salt,  siniv  dyes  always  have  a  basic  or  addic 
character.     A  proof  of  this  is  given  for  rosanihne  '4'^^ 

The  fabric  does  not  always  take  up  the  dye  when  immersed  in 
its  solution.  It  has  been  repeatedly  obser\'ed  that  dyes  which  be- 
come directly  fixed  on  animal  fabrics,  such  as  silk  and  wool,  do  not 
dye  vegetable  fabrics,  like  cotton,  unless  the  material  to  be  dyed  has 
undergone  a  special  process,  called  "mordanting  ":  that  is,  a  sulv 
stance  must  be  deposited  in  the  fabric  to  "  fix  "  the  dye,  Nnce  it  will 
not  unite  with  the  fibres  themselves.  Such  substances  are  called 
"mordants  ":  they  are  usually  salts  of  weak  bases,  or  acids.  Such 
are  aluminium  acetate;  ferric  salts;  compounds  of  tin,  such  as 
'■pink  salt,"  SnCl,,  2NHjCl.  The  woven  material  is  thoroughly 
soaked  in  a  solution  of  one  of  these  salts,  and  then  spread  out  and 
exposed  to  the  action  of  steam  at  a  suitable  temperature.  The  salt 
undergoes  hydrolytic  dissociation,  and  the  base  or  acid,  for  example 
aluminium  hydroxide  or  stannic  acid,  is  deposited  in  a  fine  state  of 
division  in  the  fabric.  The  dye  unites  with  this  base  or  acid,  forming 
an  insoluble,  coloured  compound  which  is  nol  removed  by  washing. 

363.  Azo-dyes  are  obtained  by   treating  diazonium  chlorides 
with  aromatic  amines  or  with  phenols: 

CflH3.Nz!cr+Hl<f^N(CH3)a=CaH,-N:N-CsH«.NfCH3)a-fHCI; 

Diuooium  diloride       DimtthyUniliiM  DimcthylBmiDiMiobtiiuH 

QiH,.N,0TH]^~^OH  -  C,H5-X:.\-C,H..0H+Ha 
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Basic  and  acidic  dyes  respectively  are  produced.  It  is  mentioned 
in  343  that  the  combination  of  a  diazonium  chloride  and  an  aro- 
matic amine  sometimes  yields  the  diazoamino-comfK)und  as  an 
intermediate  product,  which  can  be  converted  into  the  aminoazo- 
derivative  by  warming  with  the  amine  hydrochloride.  In  this  for- 
mation of  aminoazo-compounds  and  hydroxyazo-compounds,  the 
para-H-atom  always  reacts  with  the  diazonium  chloride:  when 
this  atom  is  replaced  by  a  substituent,  the  formation  of  dye  either 
does  not  take  place,  or  is  very  incomplete. 

364.  In  preparing  hydroxyazo-dyes,  the  solution  of  the  diazonium 
chloride  is  cooled  with  ice,  and  is  slowly  added  to  the  alkaline  solu- 
tion of  the  phenol  or  its  sulphonic  acid.  The  reaction-mixture  is 
kept  slightly  alkaline,  since  otherwise  the  hydrochloric  acid  liberated 
would  hinder  the  formation  of  the  dye.  After  the  solutions  have 
been  mixed,  the  dye  is  ''  salted  out  **  by  the  addition  of  common 
salt,  which  precipitates  it  in  flocculent  masses.  It  is  freed  from 
water  by  means  of  filter-presses,  and  packed  either  as  a  powder  or  a 
paste. 

Aminoazo-dyes  are  prepared  by  mixing  the  aqueous  solution  of 
the  diazonium  chloride  with  that  of  the  aromatic  amine  salt,  the 
colouring-matter  being  subsequently  salted  out.  It  is  sometimes 
necessary  to  employ  an  alcoholic  solution. 

The  simplest  azo-dyes  are  yellow.  The  introduction  of  alkyl- 
groups  or  phenyl-groups,  and,  in  general,  increase  of  molecular 
weight,  change  their  colour  through  orange  and  red  to  violet  and  blue. 
They  are  crystalline,  and  most  of  them  are  insoluble  in  water  and 
soluble  in  alcohol.  Instead  of  the  azo-dyes  themselves,  it  is  often 
better  to  employ  their  sulphonic  acids,  obtainable  from  them  by  the 
usual  method — treatment  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 

365.  Aniline-yellow  is  a  salt  of  aminoazobenzene:   it  is  seldom 
used  now,  its  place  having  been  taken  by  other  yellow  dyes. 

Chrysoldine  or  diaminoazobenzene,  C6H5«N:N'C6H3<2^jt',  is 

obtained  from  benzenediazonium  chloride  and  m-phenylenediamine. 
It  yields  a  hydrochloride,  cr}'stallizing  in  needles  of  a  reddish  colour 
and  fairly  soluble  in  water:   this  salt  dyes  wool  and  silk  directly, 
and  cotton  which  has  been  mordanted. 
Bismarck-brown  or  triaminoazobenzene, 

NH2.CtjH4.N:N.C«H3<^2j, 
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is  manufactured  by  diazotizing  one  of  the  NH2-groups  in  7w-phenyl- 
enediamine,  and  treating  the  product  thus  obtained  with  a  second 
molecule  of  this  base: 


<^^N2lcrTH]<^~^NH2  -  HCH-<^~^N:N<f~\NH2. 


NH2  NH2 

Even  a  very  dilute  solution  of  nitrous  acid  gives  a  brown  colora- 
tion with  m-phenylenediamine,  due  to  the  formation  of  Bismarck- 
brown  or  related  substances.  This  reaction  furnishes  a  very  delicate 
test  for  nitrous  acid,  and  is  employed  in  water-analysis. 

Hdianlhine,  or  dimethylaminoazobenzenesulphonic  acid,  is  pre- 
pared by  the  interaction  of  benzenediazoniumsulphonic  acid  and 
dimethylaniline  hydrochloride  in  aqueous  solution: 


H03S.C6H4-N2  OH  -hH  C6H4-N(CH3)2 


=  H20+H03S.C6H4-N:N.C6H4-N(CH3)2. 

Helianthine 

It  is  not  often  used  as  a  dye,  but  its  sodium  salt,  which  has  a  yellow 
colour,  and  is  turned  red  by  acids,  is  employed  as  an  indicator  in 
volumetric  analysis  under  the  name  methyl-orange. 

Reaorcin-yellow  or  dihydroxyazobenzenesulphonic  acid, 

H03S.C6H4.N:N.C6H3<Qg, 

is  obtained  from  resorcinol  (353)  and  benzenediazonium  sulphonic 
acid. 

The  azo-dyes  are  converted  into  amino-compounds  by  energetic 
reduction  with  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid.  Thus,  aminoazobenzene 
yields  aniline  and  p-phenylenediamine: 

NHj 

[2 


CeHs .  N=N . C6H4 .  NHa  ->  CgHs •  NH2  +C6H4  <  ^^^  J. 


This  decomposition  on  reduction  affords  a  means  of  determining 
the  constitution  of  these  dyes,  and  indicates  the  methods  by  which 
they  are  obtained.  For  example,  reduction  of  Bismarck-brown 
with  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid  yields  a  mixture  of  equimolecular 
amounts  of  diaminol>enzene  and  triaminobenzene.     Since  the  mole* 
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cule  is  severed  at  the  double  linking  of  the  azo-group,  it  follows  that 
the  constitution  of  this  compound  is 

NH2  •  C6H4-N :  JN-CcHa  <  JJ^^ 

This  decomposition  also  indicates  that  the  dye  can  be  obtained  by 
diazotizing  a  molecule  of  diaminobenzene,  and  treating  the  product 
with  a  second  molecule  of  diaminobenzene,  in  accordance  with  the 
equation  on  the  previous  page. 

VII.     POLYBASIC  ACIDS  AND  THEIR  DERIVATIVES. 

DIBASIC   ACIDS. 

366.  The  dibasic  acids  are  the  most  important  members  of  the 
series  of  aromatic  polybasic  acids.  They  are  called  phthalic  acids, 
a  name  derived  from  naphthalene  (431),  from  which  one  of  them 
can  be  obtained.  Three  isomerides  are  possible,  and  all  of  them 
are  known.  Like  all  polybasic  acids,  they  yield  neutral  and  acid 
esters  and  salts,  acid  amides,  amino-acids,  etc.  On  distillation  with 
lime,  they  are  converted  into  benzene. 

Phthalic  Acid. 

367.  Phthalic  acid  is  the  orfAo-dicarboxylic  acid  of  benzene,  and 

COOH 1         •  • 

has  the  formula  C6H4  <pqqu  o-    ^^  ^  obtained  by  the  oxidation  of 

aromatic  hydrocarbons  with  two  side-chains  in  the  ortho-position, 
or  their  derivatives  with  substituents  in  the  side-chains.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  chromic  acid  cannot  be  employed  in  this  oxi- 
dation, since  it  decomposes  or^Ao-derivatives  completely  into  carl  on 
dioxide  and  water.  Phthalic  acid  is  employed  in  the  preparation 
of  artificial  indigo  (469),  and  is  manufactured  by  oxidizing  naphthal- 
ene (431),  CioHg,  by  heating  with  ver>'  concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 
Phthalic  acid  is  crvstalline,  and  dissolves  readilv  in  hot  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether.  It  has  no  definite  melting-point,  since  on  heat- 
ing it  loses  water,  yielding  phthalic  anhydride,  which  sublimes  in 
beautiful,  long  needles: 

Phthalic  anhydride 
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368.  If  they  followed  the  ordinarj'  course  of  the  reaction  form- 
ing acid  chlorides,  phosphorus  pentachioride  and  phthalic   acid 

COCl 

would  react  to  produce  a  chloride  of  the  constitution  C6H4<  qqpi 

That  they  do  not  and  that  phthalyl  chloride  has  the  structure 


.CCI2 


CJftHy    >0, 


can  be  proved  in  various  ways.  When  aluminium  chloride  reacts 
with  phthalyl  chloride  in  presence  of  benzene,  there  results  a  com- 
pound with  the  formula 

yC — CeHs 
CeHZ  >0       , 

called  phihalopherume,  the  constitution  of  which  follows  from  its 
formation  by  the  eUmination  of  water  from  triph^nylcarbinolcar* 
boxylic  add: 

C6H4C     \)fin-H20  -  CsHZ  >0 

XJO 
OH 


Tripliensrlcarbinolr  Phthalopbenone 

carboxylio  add 

Another  proof  of  the  constitution  indicated  above  for  phthalyl 
chloride  is  the  fact  that  reducing  agents,  such  as  sodium-amalgam 
and  water,  or  zinc  and  hydrochloric  acid,  cause  the  replacement  of 
its  halogen  atoms  by  hydrogen,  with  formation  of  phthalide.    This 

yCH2 

substance  has  the  constitution  C^H4\^     >  O,  since  on  treatment 

x:o 

with  caustic  soda  or  dilute  acids  it  yields  hydroxymethylbemovc  acid: 

yCn2  XT  /CH2OH 

C6H4<     >0+};„  =  C6H4< 

This  reaction  proves  it  to  be  a  lactone,  and  not  a  dialdehyde, 

CHO 
C6H4<QTTQ,  as  it  should  be  if  the  formula  of  phthalyl  chloride 

p  „  ^COCl 
were  y^^n^  <  nQpi* 
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369,  The  oxygen  of  the  carbonyl-group  in  phthalic  anhydride 
can  also  participate  in  other  reactions.  Thus,  when  this  substance 
IS  heated  with  phenols  and  sulphuric  acid,  phlJialeins  are  formed: 

r  w  nvr  /C6H4OH 


0+^ 


^^SSi^^-HjO+CeH/    >0 


(X-C6H4OH 


Pbthalio  anhydride  Pbenolphthalein 

PhenolphthcUein,  the  simplest  member  of  the  phthalein  series, 
is  a  yellow  powder.  On  account  of  its  phenolic  character  it  dis- 
solves in  alkaline  solutions,  with  formation  of  a  fine  red  colour,  and 
is  a  sensitive  indicator  for  alkalimetry. 

Resorcinolphthalein  or  fluorescein  is  characterized  by  the  display 
of  an  intense  yellowish-green  fluorescence  in  alkaline  solution.  It 
owes  its  name  to  this  property,  which  affords  a  delicate  test  for 
phthalic  anhydride,  phthalic  acid,  and  resorcinol,  since  fluorescence 
is  exhibited  by  mere  traces  of  fluorescein.  It  is  prepared  by  heating 
together  resorcinol  and  phthalic  anhydride  at  210^,  in  presence  of 
zinc  chloride  as  a  dehydrating  agent.  On  treatment  with  bromine, 
fluorescein  yields  tetrabromofluorescein:  its  potassium  derivative, 
C2oHtt06Br4K2,  is  the  beautiful  dye  eosin. 

The  constitution  of  the  phthaleins  is  inferred  from  their  being 
convertible  into  derivatives  of  triphenylmethane  (423). 

370.  In  the  preparation  of  the  phenolphthaleiii  a  by-product, 
fluoran^  insoluble  in  alkalis  is  formed.  According  to  the  researches 
of  R.  Meyer,  this  substance  has  the  formula 

.COv 
/CJi,\  CJI<      >0 

cX^„>o  \c/ 


CaH 

"CO 


or 


I. 

m  which  the  two  phenol-residues  are  united  at  the  or^^positions  to 
the  phthalic-anhydride-residue,  and  not  at  the  para-positions,  as  in 
phenolphthalein.    Fluoraii  contains  the  pyroiie-iiucleas, 

/\ 

C  C 

I  I. 

c       c 

^0/ 
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R.  Meyer  haa  pointed  out  that  many  derivatives  containing  thie 
nucleus  fluoresce.    He  proved  that  fluorescein  is  dihydroxyfluoran. 


with  the  formula 


.COv 


XX) 
371.  Phthalimid€f  C6H4^    >NH,  is  of  importance  on  account  of 

XJO 

its  application  by  Gabriel  to  the  synthesis  of  primary  amines  with 
substituted  alkyl-groups.  It  is  obtained  by  passing  dry  ammonia 
over  heated  phthalic  anhydride.  The  imino-hydrogen  is  replace- 
able by  metals:  thus,  the  potassium  compound  is  precipitated  by 
the  action  of  caustic  potash  upon  the  alcoholic  solution  of  the  imide. 
WTien  potassium  phthalimide  is  treated  with  an  alkyl  halide,  the 
metal  is  replaced  by  alkyl:  on  heating  with  acids  or  alkalis,  a 
primary  amine,  free  from  secondary  and  tertiary  amines,  is  pro- 
duced: 

/CO    XO 

C6H4<    >N[KTBF]]C„H2n+i-*C6H4<    >N.CnH2n+i-> 

\co   X?0 

Potaasium  phthalimide 

—*  CeH4<QQQ^^  H-NH2 '001120+1. 

Alkyl  halides  with  varioas  substituents  can  be  employed  in  this 
reaction:  thus,  from  ethylene  bromide,  CH2Br«CH2Hr,  is  obtained 
bromoethylamin€y  NH2«CH2«CH2Br  ;  from  ctiiylcnchroniohydnn, 
CHaBr-CHgOH,  hydroxyethflaminc ,  NH2-CH2-CH20H;  etc. 

Another  example  is  Emil  Fischer's  synthesis  of  ornithine  (2^1) . 
Potassium  phthalimide  is  brought  into  contact  with  trimethylene 
bromide: 

C6H4<^^>XiKTIk]  .CHg-CHg-CHgRr  -> 
->C6H4<J^>X  CIIo.rHo-CHzBr. 
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The  compound  obtained  is  treated  with  diethyl  monosodiomalonate, 
and  yields  C6H4<qo>N-CH2-CH2-CH2.CH(COOC2H6)2,  the  ter- 
tiary hydrogen  atom  of  which  can  be  substituted  by  bromine. 
Saponitication  and  elimination  of  CO2  give 

C6H4<co>N-CH2-CH2-CH2-CHBr.COOH. 

By  heating  with  aqueous  ammonia,  Br  is  then  replaced  by  NH2. 
Subsequent  heating  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  yields 
ornithine: 

C6H4<cQ>N.CH2-CH2-CH2-CH(NH2).COOH- 
+20HH 

-C6H4<™S+H2N.CH2-CH2.CH2.CH(NH2)-COOH. 

^'-^^  Ornithine 

These  examples  make  it  evident  that  this  method  can  be  ap- 
plied to  the  preparation  of  the  most  variously  substituted  primary 
amines. 

372.  HoooEWERFF  and  van  Dorp  found  that  ammonia  reacts 

with  phthalyl  chloride,  yielding  o-q^anobenzo'ic  acidy  ^^4<fx\CiW 

It  must  be  assumed  that  an  iso-tmuie  of  phthalic  acid  is  formed  as 
an  intermediate  product : 


/CCla  Xi=NH  XN 

CeH,<  >  O  —  CeH,<  >  O       —  CeH^ 

^CO  ^CO  ^COOH 

Phthalyl  Mo-Imide  o-CyanobenioIe 

chloritle  acid 

Although  they  have  not  been  able  to  isolate  the  iso-imide  itself,  they 
have  prepared  a  number  of  derivatives  in  which  the  imino-hydrogen 
is  replaced  by  hydrocarbon-residues. 

MoPhthalic  and  Terephthalic  Acids,  CoII^lCOOII),  (1:3)  and  (1:4). 

373-  '\^i^PhthaUc  acid  can  be  obtained  by  tho  oxidation  of  com- 
pounds with  two  side-chains  in  the  mWa-position,  and  also  by  the 
oxidation  of  resin  (colophoinum)  with  nitric  ncid.  It  dissolves  with 
difficultv  in  water,  and  does  not  viclcl  an  anhvdridc. 

Ten  phthalic  acid  can  be  prepared  by  several  methods;  for  example, 
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by  the  oxidation  of  turpentine.  It  is  almost  insoluble  in  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether.  It  does  not  melt  at  the  ordinary  pressure,  but 
at  high  temperatures  sublimes  without  decomposition.  Like  mo- 
phthaiic  acid,  it  does  not  form  an  anhydride. 

HIGHER    POLYBASIC   ACIDS. 

374.  Tricarboxylic,  tetracarboxylic,  pentacarboxylic,  and  hexa- 
carboxylic  acids  are  known.  The  most  remarkable  is  the  hexacar- 
boxylic  mellUtc  acidj  a  constituent  of  the  mineral  hoTieystone,  found 
in  brown-coal  seams.  Honey-stone  is  the  aluminium  salt  of  mellitic 
acid,  and  has  the  formula  CuOnAls  +  lSHsO:  it  forms  yellow  quad- 
ratic octahedra.  Mellitic  acid  is  produced  by  the  oxidation  of  wood- 
charcoal  with  an  alkaline  solution  of  ])ota88ium  permanganate. 
It  crystallizes  in  fine  needles,  and  dissolves  freely  in  water  and  alco- 
hol. On  heating,  it  loses  two  molecules  of  carbon  dioxide  and  two 
molecules  of  water,  with  formation  of  pyromellitic  anhydride, 

CO.^1 

C0^^5 
which  takes  up  water,  and  yields  pyromellitic  acid,  CeHjCCOOHV 


DERIVATIVES  WITH  TWO  OR  MORE  DISSIMILAR 

SUBSTITUENTS, 


L    SULPHO-DERIVATIVES. 

Halogensulphonic  Acids. 

375.  Among  the  halogensiUphanic  acids  are  the  three  bromo* 
benzenesiUphanic  acids.    On  fusion  with  caustic  potash  each  yields 

OH  1 
resorcinol,  C6H4<qttq.    This  reaction  exemplifies  a  compara- 
tively rare  phenomenon — the  introduction  of  a  substituent  into  a 
position  other  than  that  occupied  by  the  group  replaced.    Similar 
examples  are  cited  in  379  and  398. 

Phenobulphonic  Acids. 

376.  o-Phenolsulphonic  acid  and  p-phenolsidphonic  acid  are  ob- 
tained by  dissolving  phenol  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  m- 
Phenokulphonic  acid  is  produced  by  fusing  nz-benzenedisulphonic 
acid  with  caustic  potash.  The  o-acid  is  characterized  by  being 
easily  converted  into  the  p-compound,  even  on  evaporation  of  its' 
aqueous  solution.  Phenol  sulphonates  more  readily  than  benzene, 
its  solution  in  sulphuric  acid  being  transformed  into  the  o-sulpho- 
acid  and  p-sulpho-acid  even  at  ordinary  temperatures. 

p-Aminobenzenesulphonic  Acid  or  Sulphanilic  Acid. 

377.  Sulphanilic  acid  is  obtained  by  heating  aniline  with  fuming 
sulphuric  acid.  Like  its  Lsomerides,  it  dissolves  with  difficulty  in 
cold  water.  The  basic  properties  of  aniline  are  greatly  weakened  by 
the  introduction  of  the  sulpho-group  into  the  ring,  for  sulphanilic 
acid  cannot  yield  salts  with  acids,  whereas  the  sulpho-group  reacts 

459 
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with  bases,  forming  salts.  The  formula  of  sulphanilic  acid  is  prob- 
ably CeH4<j^TT  >;   that  is,  it  is  an  inner  salt.    On  fusion  with 

caustic  potash,  it  does  not  yield  aminophenol,  in  accordance  with 
precedent,  but  aniline.  Oxidation  with  chromic  acid  converts  it 
into  quinone.  On  pouring  a  mixture  of  sodium  sulphanilate  and 
sodium  nitrite  in  aqueous  solution  into  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  an 
inner  salt  of  benzenediazoniumsulphonic  acid  is  precipitated,  being 
nearly  insoluble  in  water: 

^«"*<s63    |H  ""  H20H-C6H4<g53>. 

This  compound  is  of  great  importance  in  the  preparation  of  azo- 
dyes,  such  as  helianihine  (365) . 


Sulphobenzoic  Acids. 
378,  O'Benzoic  siUphinide, 

C6H4<^22>NH, 

the  imino-derivative  of  o-sulphobenzoic  acid,  is  known  as  "sac- 
charin." It  is  about  three  hundred  times  as  sweet  as  sugar,  and  on 
this  account  is  sometimes  employed  as  a  substitute  for  it.  Direct 
sulphonation  of  benzoic  acid  yields  m-sulphohenzoic  acid  almost 
exclusively,  so  that  saccharin  cannot  be  prepared  by  this  means. 
It  is  obtained  from  toluene,  which,  on  treatment  with  chloro- 
sulphonic  acid,  S02(OH)Cl,  yields  a  mixture  of  p-toluenesvlphanyl 
chloride  and  O'toluenesulphonf/l  chloride^  the  former  being  the  chief 
product.  The  o-chloride  is  converted  into  its  sidphnmide,  the 
methyl-group  of  which  is  then  transformed  into  carboxyl  by  oxida- 
tion with  potassium  permanganate.  On  heating,  this  oxidation- 
product  loses  one  molecule  of  water  very  readily,  forming  saccharin: 

r   XT      PTT     _.  P   TI    ^SOoCl   1       n   T4      ^S02*NH2      , 
L6a15'v^"3  — >  V>6^4<pjJ         9-^^6"4<pLJ  ""^ 

Toluene       o-Toluenesulphonyl  chloride  o-Sulphamide 

— >  C6H4  <QOOH      ^  ~~*  ^6H4  <QQ>  ^H. 

o-SoIphamide  of  benzoic  acid  Saccharin 
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Saccharin  is  a  white,  crystalline  powder,  soluble  with  difficulty 
in  cold  water,  and  readily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  takes  up 
one  molecule  of  water,  yielding  the  sulphamide  of  o-sulphobenzoic 
acid,  which  does  not  possess  a  sweet  taste. 

Remsen  found  that  the  "saccharin''  of  commerce  is  a  mixture  of 
o-benzoic  sulphinide;  psulphaminobenzaic acid, COOH •CeH4«SOvNH2; 
and  potassium  hydrogen  o-sulphobemoate,  COOH-CeH^-SOaOK,  con- 
taining less  than  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  sulphinide.  The  meiting-pomt 
of  the  pure  sulphinide  is  220^. 

n.  HALOGEN  DERIVATIVES. 

Halogenphenob. 

379.  oChlorophenol  and  p-chlarophenol  are  formed  by  the  direct 
chlorination  of  phenol,  and  also  by  reduction  of  the  halogen-nitro- 
benzenes  and  subsequent  diazotization  of  the  compounds  formed. 
They  have  a  pungent  odour.  By  fusion  with  caustic  potash,  the 
halogen  can  be  replaced  by  hydroxyl,  although  the  corresponding 
hydroxy  1-compound  is  not  always  formed  (375).  The  introduction 
of  halogen  considerably  augments  the  acidic  character  of  the  phenols: 
thus,  trichlorophenol  decomposes  carbonates.  It  is  mentioned  in 
303  that  the  presence  of  hydroxyl  in  the  ring  considerably  facili- 
tates the  substitution  of  the  hydrogen  atoms  by  halogen.  Iodine, 
however,  can  only  substitute  in  presence  of  an  oxidizing  agent,  to 
remove  the  hydriodic  acid  formed;  since,  unless  this  were  oxidized, 
it  would  remove  the  iodine  atom  from  the  iodophenol  produced. 

Halogenbenzolc  Acids. 

380.  m-Chlorobenzoic  acid  can  be  obtained  by  direct  chlorination 
of  benzoic  acid,  but  is  most  readily  got  by  diazotizing  the  cor- 
responding amino-compound,  which  is  also  the  best  method  for  the 
preparation  of  the  or/^o-halogenbenzoic  and  para-halogenbenzoic 
acids.  Phosphorus  pentachloride  does  not  react  readily  with  the 
hydroxybenzoic  acids;  hence  the  halogenbenzoic  acids  cannot  be 
satisfactorily  prepared  by  its  aid. 

As  would  be  expected,  the  acidic  character  of  benzoic  acid  is 
strengthened  by  the  introduction  of  halogen.  The  dissociation- 
constant  10*fc  of  the  halogenbenzoic  acids  is  greater  than  that  of 
benzoic  acid  itself.    For  benzoic  acid  1()*A:  is  0*6;  for  o-chloroben- 
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zoic  acid  13 -2;  for  Tw^hlorobenzoic  acid  1«55;  for  p-chlorobenzoic 
acid  0'93.  These  values  prove  that  the  chlorine  atom  in  the  artho' 
position  exercises  the  greatest  influence  and  that  in  the  para^position 
the  least,  while  for  the  m-compound  lO^fc  is  intermediate  in  value. 

Compounds  containing  halogen  and*the  sulpho-group  are  re- 
ferred to  in  375. 

lU.  HYDROXYL-DERIVATIVES. 

Nitrosophenol. 

381.  In  certain  respects  nitrosophenol  reeLCta  as  though  it  had 

NO 

the  constitution  CeH4<QTT)  although  its  formation  from  quinone 

J^OH 
and  hydroxylamine  points  to  the  constitution  C6H4^         .     It  is 

^O 
prepared  by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  upon  phenol,  or  of  caustic 
potash  upon  nitrosodimethylaniline: 


|^«0-CVH.<gg+H^; 


C6H4< 

^^      OH 
|N(CH3)2-fH|OH«HN(CH3)2  +On/~\oH. 


Like  other  oximes,  nitrosophenol,  or  quinone  mono-oxime, 
unites  with  bases.  It  is  a  colourless  compound,  crystallizing  in 
needles  which  soon  turn  brown  on  exposure  to  air.  On  oxidation 
and  reduction,  it  behaves  as  though  it  were  nitrosophenol,  yielding 
nitrophenol  and  aminophenol  respectively. 

Nitrophenols. 

382.  The  increased  aptitude  for  substitution  displayed  by  the 
hydrogen  atoms  of  the  benzene-nucleus  after  introduction  of  a 
hydroxyl-group  is  illustrated  by  the  behaviour  of  the  phenols 
towards  nitric  acid.  To  obtain  nitrobenzene  from  benzene,  it  is 
necessary  to  employ  concentrated  nitric  acid,  whereas  phenol  is 
converted  by  dilute  nitric  acid  at  low  temperatures  into  o-nitro- 
])henol  and  p-nitrophenol.  The  two  isomerides  can  be  separated  by 
distillation  with  steam,  with  which  only  the  ar^/io-compound  is 
volatile.     m-Nitrophenol  can  be  prepared  from  7n-nitroaniline  by 
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the  diazo-reaction.  o-Nitroaniline  and  p-nitroaniline,  but  not 
m-nitroaniline,  yield  nitrophenols  directly  by  fusion  with  potash: 

NH2  OH 

NO2  NO2 

This  reaction  proves  that  the  presence  of  several  substituents  in  the 
benzene-nucleus  considerably  facilitates  the  introduction  of  other 
groups.  The  acidic  character  of  phenol  is  strengthened  in  the 
nitrophenols:  they  decompose  all  carbonates,  although  nitrophenol 
is  precipitated  from  a  solution  of  an  alkali-metal  nitrophenoxide  by 
carbon  dioxide. 

383.  The  most  important  nitrophenol  derivative  is  picric  acid, 
or  1 : 2 : 4 : 6-trinitrophenol, 

NO. 


NOs 

This  substance  has  been  known  for  a  long  time,  and  is  produced  by 
the  action  of  concentrated  nitric  acid  upon  many  substances,  such 
as  silk,  leather,  resins,  aniline,  indigo,  etc.  It  is  prepared  by  dis- 
solving phenol  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  carefully  adding 
small  quantities  of  this  solution  to  concentrated  nitric  acid  of  1*4 
specific  gravity.  An  energetic  reaction  ensues,  after  which  the 
mixture  is  warmed  for  some  time  on  a  water-bath:  on  cooling, 
picric  acid  crystallizes  out.  It  cannot  be  further  nitrated :  in  other 
words,  it  is  the  final  product  of  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  phenol. 
This  fact  explains  its  production  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon 
such  heterogeneous  substances. 

WTien  pure,  solid  picric  acid  has  only  a  very  faint-yellow  colour, 
but  its  aque<ius  solution  is  deep  yellow.  It  is  a  strong  acid,  and, 
therefore,  undergoes  considerable  ionization  on  solution  in  water: 
the  yellow  colour  is  characteristic  of  the  anion,  since  the  solution 
of  this  acid  in  petroleum-ether,  in  which  there  is  no  ionization,  is 
colourless.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  and  is  not  volatile 
with  steam.     It  melts  at  122^. 
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A  consideration  of  the  following  reactions  shows  that  picric  acid 
is  comparable  with  the  carboxyiic  acids.  Phosphorus  pentachloride 
replaces  the  hydroxyl-group  by  chlorine,  with  formation  of  picryl 
chloride, 

NO2  /NNOa 
NO2 


which  has  the  character  of  an  acid  chloride.  Thus,  it  is  decom- 
posed by  hot  water  into  hydrochloric  acid  and  picric  acid,  and  with 

ammonia  yields  picramide,  C6H2xjtt       ^         •    Silver  picrate  and 

methyl  iodide  yield  methyl  jncraie:  it  has  the  properties  of  an  ester, 
being  saponified  by  boiling  with  concentrated  caustic  alkalis,  and 
yielding  picramide  on  treatment  with  ammonia.  These  facts  afford 
further  evidence  of  the  remarkable  increase  in  the  reactivity  of  the 
hydroxyl-group,  due  to  the  presence  of  the  three  nitro-groups. 

Picric  acid  yields  well-defined  crystalline,  explosive  salts,  of  a 
yellow  or  red  colour.  The  potassium  salt  dissolves  with  diflSculty 
in  water,  and  the  ammonium  salt  explodes  by  percussion,  although 
the  acid  itself  does  not. 

It  yields  molecular  compounds  with  many  aromatic  hydrocar- 
bons; for  example,  with  naphthalene  a  compoimd  of  the  formula 
CioH8*C6H2(N02)3*OH.  These  derivatives  crystallize  well,  and 
have  definite  melting-points.  They  are  sometimes  employed  with 
advantage  in  the  separation  of  hydrocarbons,  or  in  their  identi- 
fication. Picric  acid  is  eliminated  from  them  by  the  action  of 
ammonia. 

The  acid  can  be  detected  by  an  aqueous  solution  of  potassium 
cyanide,  which  yields  a  red  coloration  due  to  the  formation  of 
uopurpuric  acid. 

Picric  acid  is  employed  as  an  explosive,  which  leaves  no  residue 
on  explosion,  and  is  called  *' lyddite.''  It  is  also  used  as  a  dye, 
imparting  a  yellow  colour  to  wool  and  silk. 

384.  Styphnic  acid,  ^ti^\y^Q\    i«  a  ^vpe  of  a  nitrated  dihydroxy- 

beiizene,  and  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  cold  nitric  acid  upon  resor- 
cinol.  as  well  rs  from  certain  gum-resins  by  the  same  means.  The 
conversion  o^  w-nitrophenol  into  styphnic  acid  by  the  action  of 
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nitric  acid  involves  the  intermediate  formation  of  a  tetranitro-com- 
pound,  in  which  one  of  the  nitro-groups  is  so  reactive  as  to  be 
replaceable  by  hydroxyl  on  treatment  with  water,  with  formation  of 
styphnic  acid. 

Aminophenols. 

385.  Aminaphenoh  are  formed  by  the  reduction  of  nitrophenols. 
The  acidic  character  in  these  compounds  is  so  weakened  that  they 
do  not  combine  with  bases:  on  the  other  hand,  they  yield  salts  with 
acids.  In  the  free  state  the  aminophenols  are  colourless  solids, 
crystallizing  in  leaflets,  and  readily  turned  brown  by  atmospheric 
oxidation  with  formation  of  a  resin.  Their  hydrochlorides  are  more 
stable. 

o-Aminophenol  yields  compounds  by  the  substitution  of  acid- 
residues  in  the  amino-group,  which  at  once  lose  water,  forming 
anhydro-bases: 


/\NH2 
OH 


u 


Aoetyl-derivativB  Ethenylaminophenol, 

Anhydro-base 


CHa. 


On  treatment  with  acids,  aminophenol  and  acetic  acid  are  regen- 
erated. 

p-Amtnophejiol  is  obtained  by  the  electro-reduction  of  nitro- 
benzene in  acid  solution  (326). 

The  alkaline  solution  of  p-aminophenol  rapidly  acquires  a  dark 
colour,  unless  sodium  sulphite  is  present.  The  trade-name  of  this 
solution  is  ^'rodinal."  It  finds  application  as  a  photographic 
developer. 

LuMikRE  has  discovered  certain  general  conditions  which  aro- 
matic compounds  must  fulfil  to  be  available  as  photographic  devel- 
opers. They  must  either  contain  some  hydroxyl-groups  or  amino 
groups,  or  at  least  one  of  each  class.  In  order  that  the  developing 
action  may  not  be  interfered  with  when  substituents  are  present  in 
the  amino-group  and  in  the  hydroxy l-group,  not  less  than  two  such 
unsubstituted  groups  must  l)e  present  in  the  molecule. 

A  derivative  of  /)-aminophcnol  used  in  medicine  is  "phenacetin  ** 

or  aceiylphcnctidinc,  ^6^4<\i\,cu  Q'  *^®  acetamino-derivative  of 
phenetole,  CnHs-OCjHj. 
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Salts  of  l:2:4-<iiaminopheQol  are  employed  as  photographic  de- 
velopers under  the  name  "amidol." 


Monohydrozy-acids. 

386.  The    most     important    of     the    monohydroxy-acids     is 

OH       1 
o-hydroxybenzoic    acid,    or   salicylic   acidy   ^ff^^<nr)c\ii  o*     ^^ 

derives  its  name  from  salicin,  a  glucoside  in  the  bark  and  leaves  of 
the  willow  (salix).  On  hydrolysis,  this  substance  yields  mUgenin 
and  dextrose: 

C13H18O7+H2O  =  C7H802+CeHi206. 

Salicin  Saligenin        Dextrose 

Saligenin  is  the  alcohol  corresponding  to  salicylic  acid,  into  which 
it  is  converted  by  oxidation: 

p  TT     ^  OH  _^  P  XT     -^  ^^ 

C6n4  <  CH2OH  -"  '-6^4  <  coOH- 

Saligenin  Salicylic  acid 

Salicylic  acid  is  present  as  methyl  ester  in  oil  of  wintergreen 
{GauUheria  procumbens) ,  from  which  the  acid  is  sometimes  obtained 
for  pharmaceutical  use.  It  can  also  be  prepared  by  the  action  of 
nitrous  acid  on  anthranilic  acid,  o-aminobenzoic  acid  (3Q7),  by 
fusing  o-chlorobenzoic  acid  or  o-bromobenzoic  acid  with  caustic 
potash,  and  by  other  methods. 

Salicylic  acid  is  manufactured  by  a  process  discovered  by 
KoLBE  and  improved  by  Schmidt,  in  which  sodium  phenoxide  is 
heated  with  carbon  dioxide  in  an  autoclave  at  130°. 

At  the  ordinary  temi>erature  at  a  pressure  of  about  IJ  atmos- 
pheres, sodium  phenoxide  and  carbon  dioxide  react  to  form  sodium 
phenylcarbonate: 

CeHj-O-Na+COa  -  CeHs-O-COONa. 

This  compound  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  intermediate  product  in  the 
synthesis  of  salicyclic  acid.  Its  conversion  into  this  substance  is 
represented  by  the  s<*heme 

^H  \C()()Xa 
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Salicylic  acid  is  a  white,  crystalline  powder,  which  dissolves 
with  difficulty  in  cold  water,  and  melts  at  159°.  When  carefully 
heated,  it  sublimes,  but  on  rapid  heating  decomposes  into  phenol 
and  carbon  dioxide.  With  bromine-water  it  yields  a  precipitate 
of  the  formula  C6H2Br3«OBr.  It  gives  a  violet  coloration  with 
ferric  chloride,  both  in  aqueous  and  in  alcoholic  solution,  whereas 
phenol  dissolved  in  alcohol  does  not.  When  boiled  with  calcium 
chloride  and  ammonia,  a  solution  of  salicylic  acid  precipitates  basic 

calcium  salicylate,  C6H4'-^Q^Ca:  this  reaction  affords  a  means  of 

separating  salicylic  acid  from  its  isomerides,  which  do  not  give 
this  reaction. 

Salicylic  acid  is  a  powerful  antiseptic,  and  is  employed  as  a 
preservative  for  foods  and  such  beverages  as  beer.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, completely  innocuous.  Sodium  salicylate  is  employed  as  a 
medicine. 

When  the  acid  is  heated  to  220°,  it  loses  carbon  dioxide  and 
water,  with  formation  of  phenyl  salicylate: 


This  compound  is  employed  as  an  antiseptic  under  the  name 
**salol.''  By  heating  to  300°,  its  sodium  derivative  is  converted 
into  sodium  phenylsalicylate: 

p  TT  /  ONa  V  p  Tj  ^  OC6H5 

^6^4  <  coOCfiHs      ^"*  ^  COONa- 

iDrHydroxybemoic  acid  and  p-hydroxybenzoic  acid  yield  no  colora- 
tion with  ferric  chloride.    Their  basic  barium  salts  are  insoluble. 


Dihydrozy-acids. 
387.  Among  the  dihydroxy-acids  is  protocatechuic  acid, 

/COOHl 
QHa^H       3. 
X)H       4 

It  is  obtained  from  many  resins  by  fusion  with  potash,  and  syn- 
thetically by  heating  catechol  with  ammonium  carbonate,  the  latter 
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method  being  a  striking  example  of  the  readiness  with  which  the 
carboxyl-group  can  sometimes  be  introduced  into  the  ring.  It  is 
freely  soluble  in  water.  It  reduces  an  anunoniacal  silver  solution, 
but  not  an  alkaline  copper  solution.  It  gives  a  characteristic 
reaction  with  ferric  chloride,  yielding  a  green  colour,  which  changes 
to  blue  and  finally  to  red  on  addition  of  a  very  dilute  solution  of 
sodium  carbonate. 

Trihydrozy-acids. 

388.  The  best-known  trihydroxy-acid  is  gaUic  acid, 

/COOH  1 

\0H       5 

It  is  a  constituent  of  gall-nuts,  tea,  and  "  divi-divi,"  a  material 
used  in  tanning.  It  is  usually  prepared  by  boiUng  tannin  with 
dilute  acids.  It  crj'stallizes  in  fine  needles,  readily  soluble  in  hot 
water.  It  is  mentioned  in  354  that,  on  heating,  the  acid  loses  CO2, 
forming  pyrogallol.  Gallic  acid  reduces  the  salts  of  gold  and  silver, 
and  gives  a  bluish-black  precipitate  with  ferric  chloride.  In  alka- 
line solution  it  is  turned  brown  in  the  air  by  oxidation,  like  P3^ro* 
gallol. 

Gallic  acid  is  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  blue-black  ink. 
For  this  purpose  its  aqueous  solution  is  mixed  with  a  solution  of 
ferrous  sulphate  containing  a  trace  of  free  sulphuric  acid.  Without 
the  acid,  the  ferrous  sulphate  would  quickly  oxidize  in  the  air,  giving 
a  thick,  black  precipitate  with  the  galhc  acid:  this  oxidation  is  re- 
tarded in  a  remarkable  manner  by  the  addition  of  a  very  small  quan- 
tity of  sulphuric  acid.  As  soon  as  the  solution  is  brought  into  con- 
tact with  paper,  the  free  acid  is  neutralized  by  the  alumina  always 
present  in  the  latter,  and,  as  oxidation  is  no  longer  prevented,  the 
writing  in  drying  turns  deep  black.  As  the  mixture  of  the  solutions 
of  ferrous  sulphate  and  gallic  acid  has  only  a  faint-brown  colour, 
which  would  make  the  fresh  writing  almost  invisible,  indigo-carmine 
is  added  to  the  mixture.  This  imparls  to  the  ink  coming  from  the 
pen  a  dark-blue  colour,  which  changes  by  the  process  described  to  a 
deep  black. 

389.  The  tanninSf  or  tannic  acidSy  are  very  closely  related  to  gal- 
lic acid,  and  are  widely  distributed  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.    The 
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tannins  are  compounds  which  are  soluble  in  water,  have  a  bitter, 
astringent  taste,  yield  a  dark-blue  or  green  precipitate  with  ferric 
salts,  convert  substances  containing  gelatin — such  as  animal  hides 
— into  leather,  and  precipitate  proteins  from  their  solutions.  Some 
of  the  tannins  are  glucosides. 

The  most  typical  tanning-material  is  tannin  or  tannic  acid,  con- 
tained in  oak-bark.  It  is  a  derivative  of  gallic  acid,  into  which  it  is 
converted  by  boiling  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  Tannin  is 
optically  active,  and  seems  to  have  a  somewhat  complicated  molec- 
ular structure. 

It  is  best  obtained  from  gall-nuts — pathological  excrescences  on 
the  leaves  and  branches  of  the  oak,  caused  by  an  insect.  Turkish 
gall-nuts  are  especially  rich  in  tannin,  yielding  as  much  as  65  per 
cent. 

Tannin  imparts  its  characteristic  bitter  taste  to  many  beverages 
— to  tea  which  has  been  too  long  infused,  for  instance.  The  addition 
of  milk  removes  this  bitter  taste,  because  the  tannm  forms  an  insol- 
uble compound  with  the  proteins  present  in  the  milk. 

Tannin  is  a  white  (sometimes  yellowish),  amorphous  powder, 
readily  soluble  in  water,  only  slightly  in  alcohol,  and  insoluble  in 
ether.  It  forms  salts  with  two  equivalents  of  the  metals,  and  pre- 
cipitates many  alkaloids,  such  as  strychnine  and  quinine,  from 
their  aqueous  solutions  (471 ). 

A  distinction  is  drawn  between  the  different  kinds  of  tanning- 
substances,  which  have  properties  analogous  to  those  of  tannin,  but 
differ  from  it  in  composition.  They  are  named  after  the  plants  in 
which  they  are  found:  kino4annin,  catechu-tannin ,  moringa-tannin, 
coffee-tannin,  oak-tannin,  quinine-tannin,  and  others  are  known. 

390.  The  tannins  find  application  in  medicine  and  in  the  tan- 
ning  of  hides. 

In  making  leather,  the  hide  is  saturated  with  the  tannin,  because 
without  this  treatment  it  cannot  be  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  shoes  and  other  articles,  since  it  soon  dries  to  a  hard,  horn-like 
substance,  or  in  the  moist  condition  becomes  rotten.  When  satu- 
rated with  tannin  it  remains  pliant,  and  docs  not  decompose. 

The  skin  of  an  animal  consists  of  three  layers,  the  epidermis,  the 
cuticle,  and  the  fatty  layer.  The  cuticle  being  the  part  made  into 
leather,  the  two  other  layers  are  removed  by  suspending  the  hides  in 
running  water,  when  the  epidermis  and  fatty  layer  begin  to  decom- 
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pose,  and  are  removed  by  means  of  a  blunt  knife.  Alternate  hori- 
zontal layers  of  the  hides  thus  prepared  and  oak-bark  or  some  other 
material  containing  tannin  arc  placed  in  large  troughs  or  vats, 
which  are  then  filled  with  water.  At  the  end  of  six  or  eight  weeks 
the  hides  are  taken  out  and  placed  in  a  second  vat  containing  fresh 
bark  of  stronger  quality.  This  is  continued  with  increasingly  concen- 
trated tannin  solutions  until  the  hides  are  perfectly  tanned,  the  pro- 
cess lasting  as  long  as  two  or  three  years,  according  to  the  thickness 
of  the  hide.  Whether  a  hide  is  thoroughly  saturated  or  tanned  can 
be  judged  from  the  appearance  of  its  cross-section,  or  by  treatment 
with  dilute  acetic  acid :  if  this  treatment  makes  it  swell  up  internally, 
it  shows  that  the  conversion  into  leather  is  incomplete. 

During  the  process  of  tanning,  oxygen  is  taken  up,  indicating 
that  the  reaction  involved  is  one  of  oxidation. 


Acids  Containing  Hydroxyl  or  Carbozyl  in  the  Side-chains. 

391.  Three  different  types  of  acids  with  hydroxyl  or  carbozyl 
in  the  side-chains  are  possible. 

1.  OH  in  the  side-chain,  COOH  in  the  ring. 

2.  COOH  in  the  side-chain,  OH  in  the  ring. 

3.  OH  and  COOH  both  in  the  side-chain. 

The  following  are  representatives  of  these  three  classes. 

CH  OH  1 

1.  Hydroxymethylbenzoic  acid,  ^6^4<roOK    2'  ^  n^Gi^tioned  in 

368.    It  yields  phthalide  by  separation  of  water,  and  is  obtained 

CH  CI 
hy  hoilmg  o-xylylene  chloride f  CQll4<Qu^Qt,  with  water  and  lead 

nitrate. 

OH 

2.  p-Hydroxyphenylpropionic  acid,  C6H4<qtt  ^qtt  .nOOH'  ^ 

of  some  importance  owing  to  its  relation  to  tyrosine  (M.P.  235®)— 
which  derivesits  name  from  its  presence  in  old  cheese  (Greek,  vjp6a)^ 
and  is  produced  when  proteins,  such  as  white  of  egg,  horn,  hair,  etc., 
are  boiled  with  hydrochloric  acid  or  sulphuric  acid.   Its  formula  is 

C9H11O3N,  and  its  structure  HO- C«H4-CHa.C^00H;  it  is  the 
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«-amino-acid  of  p-hydroxyphenylpropionic  acid.    Being  an  amino- 

acid,  it  yields  salts  with  acids  as  well  as  with  bases. 

OH 
o-Hydroxycinnamic  acid,  C6H4<p,tt.^ttpqqtt,  exists  in  two 

forms,  cauman'c  acid  and  coumarinic  acid,  which  are  easily  converted 
into^  each  other.  Coumarinic  acid  is  not  known  in  the  free  state, 
but  only  in  the  form  of  salts,  since,  on  liberation,  it  at  once  loses  a  I 
molecule  of  w^ater,  yielding  coumarin,  the  aromatic  principle  of! 
woodruff  {Asperula  odorata).  Coumaric  acid,  on  the  other  hand, 
does  not  yield  a  corresponding  anhydride:  removal  of  water  pro- 
duces coumarin,  which  is  converted  into  salts  of  coumarinic  acid  by 
treatment  with  alkalis.  This  behaviour  recalls  that  of  fumaric  acid 
and  maleic  acid  (170),  and  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  stereoisomer- 
ism of  these  acids  is  similar.  Both  can  then  be  represented  as 
follows: 

H.C.C6H4-OH    H.C.C6H4-OH  H.C.C6H4 

U  II  -H20  -     II   >a 

HOOC-C.H  H-CCOOH  H-C-CO 

Coumaric  acid ;  Coumarinic  acid ;  Coumarin 

gives  no  corresponding  only  known  in  the  form 

anbydrioe  ot  salts 

Coumarin  can  be  obtained  from  salicylaldehyde  by  Sir  Williau 
Perkin's  synthesis  (348):  acotylcoumaric  acid, 

PH  ^0|CoH,0 

^    *^CH:CH.C(X)|H' 

is  first  formed,  and  is  converted  into  coumarin  by  heating,  acetic 
acid  being  eliminated. 

3.  Mandelic  acid  has  both  hydroxyl  and  carboxyl  in  the  side- 
chain.  Its  constitution  is  CeHs-CHOH^COOH,  as  its  synthesis 
from  benzaldehyde  and  hydrocyanic  acid  indicates.  The  mandelic 
acid  found  in  nature  is  laevo-rotator}'.  The  synthetical  acid  can  be 
resolved  by  the  action  of  cultures  obtained  from  mildew  {PeniciU 
Hum  glaucum),  the  dextro-rotatory  acid  being  left  intact.  The 
decomposition  is  also  effected  by  the  formation  of  the  cinchonine 
salts,  when  the  salt  of  the  dextro-rotatory  acid  crj-stallizes  out  fint- 

Inactive  mandelic  acid  is  also  called  **para-mandelic  acid." 
melts  at  119*^,  and  dissolves  ver>'  readily  in  water:  the  opti' 
active  modification  melts  at  134°,  and  is  less  soluble  in  w«"* 
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392.  The  unsaturated  piperic  acid,  C12H10O4,  is  a  decomposi- 
tion-product of  piperine  (454).  Oxidation  converts  piperic  acid 
into  piperonal, 

.0/^CH:CH.CH:CH.C00H  xO/\c^ 

-    CH2< 


ch/ 

\o 


\/ 


\y 


Piperic  add  Piperonal 

The  constitution  of  this  substance  is  established  by  two  reactions. 
First,  on  heating  with  hydrochloric  acid  it  is  converted  into  proio- 
calechiuildehyde  and  carbon: 

CHO.C6H3<Q>CH2  -  CHO.C6H3<2H+a 


Second,  it  is  regenerated  by  the  action  of  methylene  iodide  and 
alkali  upon  this  aldehyde. 

Piperonal  melts  at  37*^,  and  boils  at  263*^:  its  odour  exactly 
resembles  that  of  heliotropes.  In  presence  of  caustic  soda,  piperonal 
condenses  with  acetaldehyde  to  piperonylacrolein: 

CH2<q>C6H3-Cq +CH3«Cq   — 

=  CH2<Q>C6H3.CH:CH.c5+H20. 

By  Perkix's  synthesis  (348),  piperonylacrolein  is  converted  by  the 
action  of  sodium  acetate  and  acetic  anhydride  into  piperic  acid; 

CH2<Q>C6H3-CH:CH.cJ+CH3.COOH  - 
-  CH2<Q>C6H3.CH:CH.CH:CH.C(X)H  +  H20. 

Hydroxy  aldehydes. 

393.  Hydroxyaldehydes  can  be  obtained  artificially  by  a  syn- 
thetical mcthcxl  generally  applicable  to  the  preparation  of  aromatic 
hydroxyaldehydes.  It  consists  in  treating  the  phenols  in  ethereal 
solution  with  anhydrous  hydrocyanic  acid  and  hydrochloric-ackl 
gas,  it  being  sometimes  an  advantage  to  add  a  small  quantity-  of 
zinc  chloride  as  a  condensing  agent.     This  mode  of  synthesis  was 
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discovered  by  Gattermann,  whose  name  it  bears.  The  hydro- 
chloride of  an  imide  is  formed  as  an  intermediate  product,  and  can 
sometimes  be  isolated: 

CoHsOH+HCN+HCl  =  ^6H4<qjj.j^tt^ttqi. 

On  treatment  with  warm  water,  the  imidensalt  is  converted  into 
the  hydroxy  aldehyde  and  ammonium  chloride: 

C6H4<Qjj.jjjj   JJQJ+H20  =  C6H4<QjjQ+NH4Cl. 

^Hydroxybenzaldehyde  is  here  obtained  from  phenol. 

/OH     1 
Salictflaldehydey  C6H4N.     ^H    ,  occurs  in  volatile  oil  of  sjrircea. 

The  o-hydroxyaldehydes  colour  the  skin  deep  yellow. 
To  this  class  of  substances  belongs  vanillin, 

/  ^O 
C6H3MXH3  3' 
X)H     4 

the  methyl  ether  of  protocatechualdehyde.  It  is  the  aromatic  prin- 
ciple of  vanilla,  and  is  prepared  on  the  large  scale  by  oxidizing 
ieoeugenol, 

/OR 
CeHsr—OCHs  . 

M:JH:CH.CH8 

This  substance  is  obtained  by  boiling  eugen/clf 

yOn 
N:)H2-CH:CH2 

with  alcoholic  potash,  which  alters  the  position  of  the  double  link- 
ing in  the  side-chain.  Eugenol  is  the  chief  constituent  of  oil  of 
cloves. 
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Adrenaline,  C9H13ON. 

394.  Adrenaline  is  prepared  from  the  suprarenal  capsules  of 
the  horse  and  other  animals.  It  is  characterized  by  its  i>owerf ul 
haemostatic  properties.  On  oxidation,  it  yields  protocatechuic 
acid;  and  on  distillation  with  caustic  soda,  methylamine.  With 
benzoyl  chloride  it  forms  a  tribenzoyl  derivative. 

It  is  synthetically  prepared  by  a  German  firm,  the  Fabb- 
WERKE  voRMALS  Meister,  Lucius  und  Bruning.  ChloFoacetyl 
chloride  reacts  with  catechol  (I.)  to  form  chloroacetylccUecliol  (II.). 
On  treatment  with  methylamine,  this  substance  yields  an  amino- 
ietone  (III.);  reducible  to  adrenaline  (IV.): 

H0/\        HO^CO-CHaCl    Ho/^CO-CHg-NH-CHa 

III. 
HO 


HO 


HOf  NcHOH-CHj'NH-CHa 
HOl 


IV.    COMPOUUDS  with  the  IRTRO-GROUP  and  AMINO-OROnP. 

Nitroanilines. 

395.  Nitroanilines  can  be  obtained  by  the  partial  reduction  of 
dinitro-compounds  by  means  of  ammonium  sulphide.  Another 
method  for  their  production  consists  in  the  nitration  of  anilines, 
though  if  nitric  acid  is  allowed  to  act  directly  on  this  base  the 
resulting  products  are  mostly  those  of  oxidation.  If  nitration  is 
to  be  carried  out,  the  amino-group  must  be  "protected  "  against 
the  action  of  this  acid,  either  by  first  converting  the  aniline  into 
acetoanilide,  or  by  causing  the  nitric  acid  to  react  in  presence  of  a 
large  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid.  When  the  acetyl-compound  is 
employed,  ])-niiroanilin€  is  the  chief  product:  with  sulphuric  acid. 
chiefly  m-nitroaniline  and  p-nitroaniline  are  formed,  and  a  verj- 
small  proportion  of  the  o-nitroaniline. 

In  these  substances  there  is  a  weakening  of  the  basic  character, 
m-nitroaniline,  for  example,  yielding  salts  which  are  decomposed 
by  water. 

o-Nitroaniline,  m-nitroaniline,  and  p-nitroaniline,  C6H4<j^„*, 

are  yellow,  crystalline  compounds,  readily  soluble  in  alcohoL    Their 
melting-points  are  respectively  71*^,  114*^,  and  147°. 
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Nitrobenzolc  Acids. 

396.  m-NUrobenzoic  acid  is  the  principal  product  obtained  by 
nitrating  benzoic  acid;  some  o-nitrobenzoic  acid  and  a  very  small 
proportion  of  p-nitrobenzalc  acid  are  simultaneously  formed.  The 
ori/io-compound  is  best  obtained  by  the  oxidation  of  o-nitrotoluene, 
and  is  characterized  by  an  intensely  sweet  taste. 

The  introduction  of  the  nitro-group  causes  a  large  increase  in 
the  value  of  the  dissociation-constant  10*A:,  which  for  benzoic  acid 
itself  is  0*6,  for  o-nitrobenzoic  acid  61*6,  for  the  m-acid  3*45,  and 
for  the  p-acid  3 '96.  The  melting-points  of  these  acids  are  re- 
spectively 148°,  141°,  and  241°. 

Aminobenzolc  Acids. 

397.  The  most  important  of  the  aminobenzotc  acids  is  CHxminO' 
benzoic  acid,  called  anthranilic  acid,  first  obtained  by  the  oxidation 
of  indigo  (468).  It  has  the  character  of  an  amino-acid,  yielding 
salts  with  both  acids  and  bases.  It  possesses  a  sweet  taste  and 
slightly  antiseptic  properties.  It  is  obtained  by  the  method  of 
HooGEWERFF  and  VAN  Dorp  (264),  by  treating  phthalimide  with 
bromine  and  caustic  potash.  The  potassium  salt  of  phthalaminic 
acid  is  first  formed,  and  then  changes  into  anthranilic  acid: 

C6H4  <  ^Q  >  NH  ->  C6H4  <  coOK^  ""  ^^  <  COOH 

Phthalimide         Potassium  phthalaminate         Anthranihc  acid 

Anthranilic  acid  melts  at  145°,  and  can  be  sublimed  without 
decomposition.  It  dissolves  readily  in  water  and  in  alcohol.  By 
the  method  indicated  it  is  prepared  technically  for  the  synthesis  of 
indigo,  bleaching-powder  being  substituted  for  the  caustic  potash 
and  bromine.  Its  methyl  ester  causes  the  fragrance  of  many 
flowers.  It  has  a  powerful,  but  agreeable,  odour,  and  finds 
application  in  the  perfumc-industr\'. 


ORIENTATION  OF  AROMATIC  COMPOUNDS. 

398.  Orientation  is  the  determination  of  the  relative  positions 
occupied  by  the  side-chains  or  substituents  in  the  benzene-ring. 
A  description  of  a  number  of  the  most  important  substitution- 
derivatives  of  benzene  having  been  given  in  the  foregoing  pages,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  furnish  an  insight  into  the  methods  by  which 
orientation  is  carried  out. 

These  methods  are  based  on  two  main  principles. 

1.  Relative  determination  of  position, — The  compound  with  sub- 
stituents  in  unknown  positions  is  converted  into  another  with 
known  positions,  it  being  inferred  that  the  first  compound  has  its 
substituents  arranged  similarly  to  the  second.  If,  for  example,  the 
constitution  of  one  of  the  three  xylenes  is  required,  the  hydrocarbon 
can  be  oxidized.  The  particular  phthalic  acid  formed  indicates  the 
positions  of  the  methyl-groups  in  the  xylene  under  examination, 
provided  the  positions  of  the  carboxyl-groups  in  the  three  phthalic 
acids  are  known. 

To  apply  this  method,  it  is  necessarj'  to  know  the  positions  of 
the  substituents  in  a  small  number  of  compounds,  and  it  is  further 
assumed  that  the  positions  of  the  substituents  remain  the  same 
during  the  course  of  the  reactions  involved.  Usually,  this  continu- 
ity holds,  although  the  position  of  the  side-cham  does  alter  in  a  few 
reactions. 

The  three  bromo-sul phonic  acids  are  converted  into  resorcinol 
by  fusion  with  caustic  potash  (375).  There  are  other  examples  of 
change  of  position  when  the  sulpho-group  is  replaced  by  the  hydroxyl- 
group,  by  fusion  with  caustic  alkalis. 

To  avoid  erroneous  conclusions,  it  is,  therefore,  desirable  in 

cases  of  doubt  to  check  the  determination  of  position  by  converting 

the  substance  into  another  compound. 
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2.  Absolute  determinaiian  of  position, — ^The  positions  of  the  sub- 
stituents  are  determined  without  the  aid  of  other  compounds  with 
substituents  in  known  positions.  A  general  method  is  afforded  by 
Korner's  principle,  by  which  it  is  possible  to  ascertain  whether 
substances  C6H4X2,  containing  two  substituents,  are  ortho-com- 
pounds, 77i€to-compounds,  or  para-compounds,  effected  by  deter- 
mining the  number  of  trisubstitution-products  corresponding  to 
them. 

WTien  a  third  group,  Y,  is  introduced  into  an  ort/io-compound, 
C6H4X2,  whether  Y  is  the  same  as  or  different  from  X,  only  two 
isomerides  can  be  formed, 


The  introduction  of  a  third  group  into  a  meto-compound  renders 
possible  the  formation  of  three  isomerides, 


and 


With  a  Txzro-compound  the  introduction  of  a  third  group  yields 
only  one  trisubstitution-product, 


In  addition  to  this  general  method,  there  are  other  special 
methods,  several  of  which  are  described.  They  substantiate  fully 
the  conclusions  already  arrived  at  by  Korner's  method. 
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I.  Absolute  Detennmation  of  Position  for  or^Ao-Compounds. 

399.  For  the  or^^cHseries,  the  structure  of  a  dibromobenzene 
melting  at  —1°  is  determined  by  means  of  Korner's  principle: 
this  body  yields  two  isomeric  nitrodibromobenzenes.  The  con- 
stitution of  a  xylene  boiling  at  142^  and  melting  at  —28^  has  also 
been  established  by  this  method:  it  gives  rise  to  two  isomeric 
aitroxylenes  when  treated  with  nitric  acid.  This  xylene  is  con- 
verted into  phthalic  acid  by  oxidation,  proving  that  the  latter  is 
an  ar</K>-compound. 

The  oxidation  of  naphthalene  (431),  CioHg,  to  phthalic  acid  abo 
proves  that  the  carboxyl-groups  of  this  acid  are  in  the  ortAo-posi- 
tion.  This  reaction  indicates  that  the  structure  of  naphthalene 
must  be  C6H4<C4H4,  the  group  C4H4  being  linked  to  two  positions 
in  the  benzene-ring.  When  naphthalene  is  treated  with  nitric  acid, 
nitronaphthalene  is  formed,  and  is  converted  by  oxidation  into 
nitrophthaUc  acid.  The  group  C4H4  has,  therefore,  been  converted 
into  two  carboxyl-groups : 


N02-C6H3<C4H4 

Nit  ronaphthalene 


N02.C6H3<pQQjj. 

Nitrophthalio  add 


If,  however,  the  nitro-group  is  reduced,  and  the  aminonaphthalene 
thus  obtained  oxidized,  phthalic  acid  is  formed.  Hence,  the  group 
C4H4  forms  a  second  benzene-ring  with  the  two  carbon  atoms  of 
the  benzene-ring,  so  that  naphthalene  must  be  represented  by  the 
formula 


*    The  oxidation  of  nitronaphthalene  and  aminonaphthatene 
expressed  by  the  scheme 


Ay\ 


/NcOOH 


NO. 


NO2 


OOH 


$400] 

and 
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NH.^ 


HOOC/N 
H00cl> 


Phthalic  acid  must,  therefore,  be  an  orf Ao-compound,  because 
if  it  be  assumed  to  have  the  tneto-structure,  for  example,  naphtha- 
lene must  be  represented  by  the  formula 


which  involves  a  contradiction,  for  there  could  not  then  be  a  ben- 
zene derivative  produced  by  the  oxidation  of  both  nitronaphthalene 
and  aminonaphthalene. 

2.  Absolute  Determination  of  Position  for  meto-Compounds. 

400.  The  proof  that  mesitylene  is  symmetrical  trimethylbenzene 
(1 :3 :5)  is  stated  thus  by  Ladenburg. 
If  this  compound  has  the  constitution 

H 
CH3/\CH8 

hIJh' 

CHa 

the  three  hydrogen  atoms  directly  linked  to  the  benzene-ring  must 
be  of  equal  value.  If  this  can  be  proved,  the  structure  of  mesityl- 
ene is  established. 

The  proof  of  the  equality  is  as  follows.    On  nitrating  mesitylene  a 
dinitro-compound  is  obtained.    If  the  hydrocarbon  is  represented  by 

I.    C«(CHs),HHH, 
the  dinitro-compound  may  be  arbitrarily  assumed  to  be 


XL    C.(CH,),N02N02H. 
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One  of  the  nitro-groups  of  the  dinitro-compound  is  reduced,  and 
the  resulting  amino-compound  is  converted  into  an  acetyl-derivativet 
suppose  that  this  acetyl-derivative  is 

in.    C«(CH,),Nb,NH(C^H,0)H. 
This  substance  can  be  again  nitrated,  when  there  must  result 

Ce(CH,),Nb,NH(ctH,0)NO,. 

It  is  possible  to  eliminate  the  acetylamino-groupi  NH(C|HjO)9 
from  this  compound  by  saponification,  subsequent  diasotisation,  etc. 
A  dinitromesitylene  with  the  formula 

C«(CH3)8Nb,HNOa 

is  obtained,  identical  with  the  former  dinitro-product,  the  nitfo- 
groups  of  which  are  at  a  and  6.    It  follows  that 

Nitromesidine,  a: 6,  the  acetyl-compound  of  which  is  represented 
by  formula  III.,  furnishes  a  further  proof  that  H««»H«.  When  the 
amino-group  is  eliminated  by  means  of  the  diazo-reactioni  there  is 
formed 

IV.    C«(CHs)sN02HH. 

This  substance  is  reduced,  and  converted  into  an  acetyl-compound, 
aoetylmesidine, 

C«(CH,)sNH(C^HsO)HH, 

which  can  be  again  nitrated,  yielding 

Cfl(CH3)3NH(C2HsO)Nb2H. 

It  is  immatwal  whether  the  nitro-group  of  this  compound  is  at  h  or 
c,  since  the  equality  of  these  positions  relative  to  a  has  been  already 
proved. 

On  eliminating  the  acetyl  ami  no-group  from  the  last  substance, 
a  mononitromesitylene  is  produced,  identical  with  the  compound 
IV.  Hence,  a  =  6-c,  which  completes  the  proof  of  the  equality  of 
the  three  hydrogen  atoms. 

From  the  known  constitution  of  mesitylene  it  is  possible  to 
deduce  the  structure  of  many  other  compounds.    For  example. 
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partial  oxidation  converts  it  into  mesUylenic  acid, 

/COOH  '     .      - 

CeHar-CHa    , 
M3H3 

which  is  in  turn  converted  into  xylene  by  distillation  with  lime:  this 
xylene  must  be  the  ?n€to-compound.  Oxidation  converts  m^xylene 
into  tsophthalic  acid,  indicating  that  the  carboxyl-groups  in  the 
latter  occupy  the  meto-position.  These  determinations  of  position 
have  been  fully  substantiated  by  the  application  of  Korner's 
principle.  Thus,  Nolting  has  prepared  three  isomeric  nitroxyl- 
enes,  in  which  the  relative  positions  of  the  methyl-groups  are  the 
same  as  in  the  xylene  obtained  from  mesitylenic  acid. 

Among  other  7n€to-compounds  in  which  the  position  of  the 
groups  has  been  independently  established,  is  a  dibromobenzene 
boiling  at  220^.  Korner  proved  that  corresponding  to  this  sub- 
stance are  three  isomeric  tribromobenzenes  and  three  nitrodibromo- 
benzenes.  In  conclusion,  the  phenylenediamine  melting  at  62^  can 
be  obtained  from  three  different  diaminobenzoic  acids  by  elimina- 
tion  of  CO2,  so  that  it  also  must  be  a  metorcompound. 


3*  Absolute  Determination  of  Position  for  para-Compounds. 

401.  KOrner's  principle  has  been  of  great  service  in  determin- 
ing the  constitution  of  some  members  of  the  para-series.  For 
example,  from  the  xylene  boiling  at  138®,  and  melting  at  13®,  it  is 
only  possible  to  obtain  one  nitroxylene:  the  phenylenediamine 
melting  at  140®  can  only  be  obtained  from  one  diaminobenzoic  acid 
by  removing  CO2:  and  so  on. 

These  determinations  of  position  have  been  confirmed  by 
:another  method,  exemplified  by  the  identifieatiou  of  a  hydroxy- 
benzoic  acid  melting  at  210°  as  a  para-compound.  The  starting- 
point  of  the  proof  is  bromobenzoic  acid,  obtained  directly  by 
the  bromination  of  benzoic  acid.  On  nitration,  two  isomeric 
nitrobromobenzoic  acids  are  formed,  either  of  which  yields  on 
reduction  the  same  aminobenzoic  acid,  anthranilic  acid.  This 
acid  can  be  converted  into  salicylic  acid  by  means  of  the  diaso* 
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reaction.  It  follows  that  in  both  the  isomerides  the  nitro-group 
must  be  situated  symmetrically  to  the  carboxyl-group;  at  2  or  6, 
or  at  3  or  5,  if  the  carboxyl-group  is  at  1.  The  same  reasoning 
establishes  the  position  of  the  hydroxyl-group  in  salicylic  acid. 
The  bromine  atom  cannot  be  at  4,  because  two  isomeric  nitro-com- 
pounds  which  would  yield  the  same  aminobenzoic  acid  on  reduction 
could  not  be  obtained  from 


o 


BrC       >COOH. 


The  bromine  atom  must,  therefore,  occupy  the  meto-position  or 
or^Ao-position  to  the  carboxyl-group.  A  hydroxybenzoic  acid  melt- 
ing at  200°,  corresponding  with  this  acid  must  be,  therefore,  meta 
or  ortho.  Since  the  isomeric  salicylic  acid  can  also  be  only  a  meta' 
compound  or  an  or^o-compound,  there  remains  no  possibility, 
except  the  para-structure,  for  the  third  hydroxybenzoic  acid  melt- 
ing at  210°. 


Determination  of  Position  for  the  Trisubstituted  and  Higher- 
substituted  Derivatives. 

402.  This  orientation  can  usually  be  effected  by  ascertaining 
the  relation  in  w^hich  they  stand  to  the  di-derivatives  of  known 
constitution.  For  example,  since  a  certain  chloronitroaniline. 
C6H3C1(N02)(NH2),  is  obtained  by  nitrating  77^-chloroaniline, 

NHo 


o. 


and  yields  p-chloronitrobenzene, 
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by  exchange  of  the  amino-group  for  hydrogen,  it  must  have  the 
constitutional  formula 

NH2 

N02^\:)l. 

403.  A  more  complicated  example  of  orientation  is  afforded  by 
the  determination  of  the  positions  of  the  groups  in  picric  acid. 
Careful  nitration  converts  phenol  into  two  mononitrophenls. 


OH 


0 


^0'    and 


NO. 
M.P.  45°  M.P.  114*^ 

One  of  these  mononitrophenols  must  be  the  ortAo-compound  and 
the  other  the  jxira-compound,  because  the  third  nitrophenol  can  be 
obtiuned  from  m<Kli nitrobenzene — the  constitution  of  which  has  been 
proved  by  its  reduction  to  m-phenylenediamine  (360) — by  reduction 
to  m^to-nitroaniline,  and  subsequent  exchange  of  NHa  for  OH  by 
diazotizing. 

When  further  nitrated,  both  nitrophenols  yield  the  same  dinitro- 
phenol,  which  can  therefore  only  have  the  formula 

OH 
NO, 


0 


NO, 

The  mononitrophenol  melting  at  114°  is  converted  by  oxidation 
into  benzoquinone  (356),  and  must,  therefore,  be  the  pora-com- 
pound.  For  the  body  melting  at  45°  there  remains  only  the  ortho- 
structure.  On  nitration  this  o-nitrophenol  yields,  in  addition  to  the 
1 :2 :4-dinitrophenol  (OH  at  1),  another  dinitrophenol  with  its  groups 
at  1:2:6, 

OH 

NO,/^|NO,; 

for  on  conversion  of  this  into  its  methyl  ether,  and 
with  alcoholic  ammonia,  the  group  OCH,  is  rep 
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this  substancei  which  has  the  formula 

NH, 

no,Ano„ 

is  converted  by  substitution  of  hydrogen  for  the  NHj-group  into 
the  ordinary  meto-dinitrobensene.  Thus,  we  have  two  dinitro- 
phenols  of  known  structure. 


and 


OH 
NOjAn^ 


Further  nitration  converts  both  into  picric  acid,  which  mustf  there* 
fore«  have  the  constitution 

OH 
NOj/^NO, 


NO, 


From  the  constitution  of  picric  acid  may  be  inferred  the  position 
of  the  groups  in  ordinary  trinitrobenzene,  since  this  compound  is 
readily  oxidized  to  picric  acid  (359)-  This  trinitrobenzene  must, 
accordingly,  have  the  symmetrical  structure. 

Equivalence  of  the  Six  Hydrogen  Atoms  in  Benzene. 

404.  It  is  stated  in  288  that  benzene  does  not  yield  isomeric 
moiio-substitution-products,  and  the  inference  is  drawn  that  the  six 
hydrogen  atoms  of  this  hydrocarbon  are  of  equal  value. 

There  are  several  direct  methods  of  proWng  this  equivalence,  one 
of  them,  devised  by  Nolting,  being  characterized  by  its  simphcity. 
If  the  six  hydrogen  atoms  are  denoted  by  a,  6,  c,  d,  e,  and  /,  the 
amino-group  in  aniline  may  be  arbitrarily  assumed  to  be  at  a.  When 
bromobenzene,  obtained  from  aniline  by  the  diazo-reaction  (341,  4), 
is  treated  with  methyl  iodide,  and  sodium  it  yields  toluene.  On 
nitration,  three  isomeric  nitrotoluenes  are  obtained — the  proportion 
of  the  w6/a-compound  being  very  small.  In  these  compounds  the 
CH,  group  is  at  a,  so  that  the  nitro-groups  may  be  arbitrarily  assumed 
to  hv  at  6,  c,  and  d  res|x»ctively.  On  reduction,  the  three  corre- 
sponding toluidines  result: 
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CeHj.CH,  (a)—  CHs-CoH4-N02  (b:c:d)  —  C00H.C;H4.NH,  {b:c:d). 

After  protection  of  the  amino-group  in  each  of  these  compounds  by 
aoetylation,  the  three  aminobenzoic  acids  are  obtained  by  oxidation. 
These  acids  yield,  by  elimination  of  CO^.the  same  aniline,  identical 
with  the  original  substance.     It  follows  that  a  =  6  —  c « rf. 

The  starting-point  of  the  proof  of  the  equivalence  of  e  and  /  to 
a,  6,  c,  and  d  is  o-toluidine,  in  which  the  CHj-group  may  be  assumed 
to  be  at  a,  and  the  NH2-group  at  6.  Nitration  of  its  acetyl-deriva- 
tive,  followed  by  elimination  of  the  acetyl-group,  produces  simul- 
taneously four  nitro-o-toluidines.  Since  a  and  6  are  occupied,  the 
nitro-groups  must  be  at  c,  d,  e,  and  /  respectively.  Replacement  of 
the  amino-group  by  hydrogen  yields  four  nitre  toluenes,  a:c,  aid, 
a:e,  and  a:/.  The  first  two  are  m-nitrotoluene  and  p-nitro toluene: 
they  are  also  obtained  by  direct  nitration  of  toluene,  as  described  in 
the  previous  paragraph.  The  nitrotoluene  a:c  is  identical  with  a:c, 
and  a:/  with  a: 6,  which  indicates  the  equivalence  of  c  to  e  and  of 
b  to  /,  thus  completing  Ihe  proof. 

Influence  of  the  Substituents  on  Each  Other. 

405.  The  influence  of  the  substituents  on  each  other  is  very 
important;  and  manifests  itself  in  various  ways.  It  affects  the 
relative  positions  taken  up  by  the  substituents,  when  introduced 
simultaneously  or  in  succession  into  the  benzene-nucleus.  Let  the 
simplest  case  be  considered  first,  the  introduction  of  a  second  atom 
or  group  into  a  moncsubstituted  compound  CeHsX.  One  of  the 
three  possible  isomerides  is  always  obtained  as  the  chief  product 
the  second  isomeride  being  produced  in  less  quantity,  while  the 
yield  of  the  third  isomeride  is  very  small.  For  example,  when 
benzoic  acid  is  nitrated  at  0°,  80*2  per  cent,  of  rw-nitrobenzoic  acid, 
18-5  per  cent,  of  o-nitrobenzoic  acid,  and  only  1  ^S  per  cent,  of  para- 
nitrobenzoic  acid  are  formed.  On  nitration  at  30°,  nitrobenzene 
yields  90*9  per  cent,  of  w-dinitrobenzene,  8*1  per  cent,  of  o-dinitro- 
benzene,  and  1  per  cent,  of  pdinitrobenzene.  It  has  often  been 
stated  that  the  introduction  of  a  second  group  results  in  the  forma- 
tion of  only  one  or  two  isomerides;  but  wlKjn  a  careful  examination 
has  been  made  as  to  the  presence  of  the  third  isomeride,  it  has  been 
shown  to  be  present  in  minute  quantity;  so  that  it  is  probable 
that  the  three  isomerides  are  always  formed,  although  in  v(My 
different  proportions. 
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The  relative  proportions  of  the  different  isomerides  formed 
depend  upon  three  factors:  the  particular  substituent  alread3"  in 
the  nucleus;  the  group  introduced;  and  the  temperature  of  sub- 
stitution. It  is  also  influenced  by  certain  other  conditions.  The 
table  indicates  how  these  quantities  depend  upon  the  two  first- 
mentioned  factors,  the  numbers  in  brackets  indicating  the  by- 
products. 


Element  or  Group  already 
present  (in  Poeition  1). 


CI.  .  . . 
Br.... 

1 

OH... 
SO,H. 
NO,. . 

nh;.. 

CH,... 
COOH 
CN  ... 


Position  entered  by  Subttituents. 


a 


4(2) 


4(2) 

3 
4 

4(2) 
3 


Br 


4(2) 
4(2) 

4(2) 
3 

4 

4(2) 

3 

4 


4(2) 

4 
3 


SOiH 


4 
4 

4(2) 

3(4) 

3(2)(4) 

4 

4(2) 

3(4) 


NO? 


4(2) 

4(2) 

4(2) 

4(2) 

3(2)(4 

3(2)1^  i 

4(2) 

4(2) 

3(2)(4> 
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It  is  apparent  that  there  is  an  opposition  between  the  formation 
of  (wi/io-derivatives  and  para-derivatives  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
wwto-derivatives  on  the  other.  Either  the  two  first  are  the  chief 
products,  or  the  last.  Concerning  the  influence  of  temperature,  it 
has  been  proved  by  researches  on  nitration  that  the  quantity  of  the 
by-products  is  the  smaller,  the  lower  the  temperature  of  nitration. 

This  opposition  between  or</io-derivatives  and  para-derivatives 
on  the  one  hand,  and  m€to-derivatives  on  the  other,  is  not  only 
observed  in  their  preparation,  but  also  in  many  of  their  properties. 
As  a  class,  the  meta-compounds  are  more  stable  towards  reagents 
than  the  or</io-derivatives  and  para-derivatives.  An  example  is 
given  in  359.  It  may  be  further  noted  that  o-nitrobromobenzene 
and  p-nitrobromobenzene,  C6H4BrN02,  are  converted  by  ammonia 
into  the  corresponding  nitroanilines,  C6H4(NH2)N02,  whereas  m- 
bromonitrobenzene  does  not  react  with  ammonia. 

406.  Ortho-groups  sometimes  exert  a  remarkable  influence  in 
retarding  or  partially  preventing  reactions  which  take  place  readily 
in  their  absence.  The  following  reactions  exemplify  this  pheno- 
menon. 

W  hen  an  acid  is  dissolved  in  excess  of  absolute  alcohol  it  can  be 
almost  (juantitatively  converted  into  an  ester  by  passing  a  current 
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of  hydrochloric-acid  gas  through  the  mixture  (99).  Victor  Meteb 
and  his  students  found,  however,  that  esterification  of  acids  coa« 
taining  two  groups  in  the  or^Ao-position  relative  to  carboxyl, 

COOH 

xQx, 

could  not  be  thus  effected.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  acid 
has  been  converted  into  an  ester  (by  means  of  the  silver  salt  and 
an  alkyl  halide)  the  ester  so  formed  can  only  be  saponified  with 
difficulty.  When  the  two  substituents  occupy  any  of  the  other 
positions,  these  peculiarities  do  not  manifest  themselves,  or  at  least 
not  to  the  same  extent.  Ketones  substituted  in  the  two  orthO' 
positions, 

CH3 

;o.R, 

CH3 


o« 


where  R  is  an  alkyl-radical,  cannot  be  converted  into  oximes, 
wherein  they  differ  from  all  other  ketones.    o-o-Dimethylaniline, 

CH3 


CH 


3 


is  not  converted  by  treatment  with  an  alkyl  iodide  into  a  quater* 
nary  base.  Pentamethylbenzonitrile,  C6(CH3)5CN,  cannot  be  hy- 
drolyzed  to  the  corresponding  acid.  The  methyl-hydrogen  in  (hO' 
dinitrotoluene, 

/NO22 

C6H3\-CH3  1, 

\n02  6 


cannot  be  replaced  by  halogens  even  at  a  high  temperature  (200®), 
as  is  also  true  of   l:2:4-dinitrotoluene.     In  spite  of  numerous 
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attempts,  the  hydrolysis  of  o-nitrosaUcylonitxile^ 

OH 

to  the  corresponding  fkcid, 

OH 

OCOOH 
NO,    • 

has  not  been  effected. 

Groups  occupying  positions  further  separated  sometimes  exert 
a  similar  effect.  One  of  the  NOz-groups  of  symmetrical  trinitro- 
benzene  is  replaced  by  OCH3  through  the  action  of  sodium 
methoxide:  for  trinitrotoluene, 

NO2 

NO2 

this  substitution  is  not  found  possible,  the  methyl-group  preventii^ 
exchange  of  the  nitro-group  even  in  the  para-position. 


HYDROCYCLIC  OR  HYDROAROMATIC  COMPOUNDS. 

407.  A  number  of  compounds  occur  in  nature  containing  pro- 
portions of  hydrogen  intermediate  between  those  in  the  aromatic 
derivatives  with  saturated  side-chains  and  those  in  the  saturated 
aliphatic  derivatives.  These  •  hydrocyclic  or  hydroaromalic  com- 
pounds are  readily  converted  into  aromatic  bodies.  Caucasian 
petroleum  contains  naphthenes,  with  the  formula  CnH2n,  which 
have  two  hydrogen  atoms  less  than  the  corresponding  saturated 
hydrocarbons,  CnH2n+2>  but  nevertheless  display  all  the  properties 
characteristic  of  saturated  compounds.  The  explanation  is  that 
they  lack  multiple  bonds,  but  have  a  closed  carbon  chain;  thus, 

Hexamethylene 

The  terpeneSy  GioHie,  are  vegetable-products,  and  are  the  prin- 
cipal constituents  of  the  "essential  oils.''  These  oils  also  contain 
compounds  of  the  formulae  CioHieO,  CioHigO,  and  C10H20O,  among 
them  the  camphors.  Like  the  naphthenes,  the  terpenes  and  cam- 
phors are  readily  converted  into  aromatic  compounds,  and  therefore 
belong  to  the  hydrocyclic  series.  The  progress  recently  made  in 
this  division  of  organic  chemistry  has  rendered  a  systematic  classi- 
fication of  these  compounds  possible. 

408.  Two  principal  methods  are  employed  in  their  preparation : 
by  one  they  are  got  from  compounds  of  the  aliphatic  series,  and 
by  the  other  from  those  of  the  aromatic  series.  Several  examples 
of  each  method  will  be  cited. 

On  dry  distillation,  calcium  adipate  yields  kctopcntamethylene 
(284).  By  the  same  treatment  calcium  pimclate  is  converted  into 
ketohexamethylene: 

OJcium  pimeUte  KetohexametKylene 

489 
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This  structural  formula  is  established  by  the  ketonic  character  of 
the  compound,  and  by  the  fact  that  dilute  nitric  acid  oxidised  it 
almost  quantitatively  to  adipic  acid: 

CH2"CH2»CO         Cri2"CH2*COOH 
•  •       — ►  •  • 

CH2*CH2*CH2       CH2'CH2»COOil 

Ketobexametbylene  Adipic  acid 

INethyl  succinate  constitutes  an  important  basis  for  the  qm- 
thesis  of  other  hexamethylene  derivatives.  In  presence  of  sodiimit 
two  molecules  of  it  condense  to  diethyl  succinylsuccinate,  which 
melts  at  127^: 


>COOC2H5  yC0C)C2H5 

ta^  CH, 


yCR2  yCHt 

C>HiOOC/  CzHgOOC/ 

Diethyl  sueciiiAte 

H2C  CH*CC)OC2H5 


I  I  +2CsH«0H. 

•HC 


CsH«OOC-HC  CH3 


CO 

Diethyl  suceinylsueeinate 

The  free  acid,  obtained  by  saponification,  is  decomposed  at  200^^ 
with  elimination  of  two  molecules  of  carbon  dioxide,  yidding 
jHUketohexamethylene, 

y-CH2 CH2V 

co<  >co- 

XJHj CHg'^ 

The  structural  formula  of  this  substance  is  indicated  by  this  sjm- 
thesis,  and  also  by  its  reduction  to  ketohexamethylene. 

409.  The  second  method  of  obtaininghydrocyclic  compoundshas 
been  much  simplified  by  the  researches  of  Sabatier  and  Senderens. 
They  found  that  many  aromatic  hydrocarlx)ns,  such  as  benzene  and 
its  homologues,  are  readily  hydrogenated  to  hexamethylene  and 
its  derivatives  by  passing  their  vapours  mixed  with  hydrogen  over 
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heated,  finely-divided  nickel,  which  is  obtained  by  reduction  of  the 
oxide,  and  exerts  a  catalytic  influence: 

CeHe  +  3H2  =  C6Hi2« 

Benaena  Hexamethylena 

Benzoic  acid  can  be  hydrogenated  to  hexahydrcbemoic  acid  by 
the  action  of  sodium  on  its  solution  in  amyl  alcohol  at  the  boiling- 
point.  The  phthalic  acids  and  polybasic  aromatic  acids  are  hydro- 
genated by  treating  them  in  aqueous  solution  with  sodium-amalgam. 

In  describing  the  hydrocyclic  compounds,  it  is  convenient  to 
treat  the  cymene  derivatives,  or  terpenes,  separately,  for  they 
exhibit  many  characteristic  properties.  The  other  hydrocycUc 
compounds  will  first  be  briefly  reviewed. 

410.  Hexamethylene  is  the  simplest  member  of  this  group.  It 
is  best  obtained  by  the  method  of  Sabatier  and  Senderens  (409). 
Like  its  homologues,  it  is  a  colourless  liquid.  Its  boiling-point,  80^, 
is  very  near  that  of  benzene,  80*4°:  as  the  crude  hydrogenation- 
product  always  contains  benzene,  the  isolation  of  pure  hexamethyl- 
ene from  it  by  fractional  distillation  is  therefore  impracticable.  In 
its  separation,  advantage  is  taken  of  its  stability  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures towards  fuming  sulphuric  acid  and  concentrated  nitric 
acid,  which  respectively  convert  benzene  into  benzenesulphonic 
acid  and  nitrobenzene.  Since  each  of  these  compounds  is  soluble 
in  the  corresponding  acid,  and  hexamethylene  insoluble,  the  s^>- 
aration  of  the  latter  can  be  readily  effected.  The  melting-point 
(89)  a£Fords  the  best  criterion  of  the  purity  of  hexamethylene.  It 
is  6*4^,  and  therefore  approximates  closely  to  that  of  benzene,  5*4^. 

Chlorine  reacts  very  energetically  with  hexamethylene  in  dif- 
fused sunlight,  and  with  explosive  violence  in  direct  sunlight.  A 
mixture  of  substitution-products  is  formed,  from  which  mono- 
thlorohexamethylene  can  be  obtained  by  fractional  distillation. 
Replacement  of  the  Cl-atom  in  this  compound  by  hydroxyl  is  not 
readily  effected:  treatment  with  alcoholic  potash  converts  it  into 
ietrahydrobemene,  a  liquid  boiling  at  83^-84^,  and  possessing  all  the 
properties  characteristic  of  unsaturated  compounds. 

When  a  mixture  of  phenol-vapour  and  hydrogen  is  passed  over 
finely-divided  nickel,  hexahydrophenol  is  formed.  It  is  a  colourless, 
somewhat  thick  liquid:  it  boils  at  160*5^,  and  at  a  low  temperature 
Nidifies  to  a  camphor-like  mass,  which  melts  at  20^. 
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p-Diketohexamethylene  (408)  melts  at  78^.  Careful  reduction 
with  sodium-amalgam  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbon  dioxide  converta 
it  into  the  dihydric  alcohol  quinitol: 


yCH2"CH2\ 


OCX 


>C0+4H  =  HO.CH<  >CH.OH. 

NdHz-CHj/ 

QuinHol 


2*v^n2 
p-Dikatohexamethyleiie 

Two  modifications  of  quinitol  are  known,  distinguished  by  the 
prefixes  cis  and  tran^.  They  are  best  prepared  from  quinol  by 
the  reduction-method  of  Sabatier  and  Senderens  (409).  They 
can  be  separated  by  means  of  their  acetyl-derivatives.  The 
stereochemical  character  of  their  isomerism  is  indicated  by  a 
consideration  of  Fig.  33  (169),  in  which  a  pentamethylene-ring  is 
represented.  If  the  pentagon  is  supposed  to  lie  in  the  plane  of  the 
paper,  one  of  the  free  linkings  of  each  carbon  atom  will  lie  above, 
and  the  other  below,  this  plane.  If  a  hexamethylene-ring  is  simi- 
larly constructed,  there  is  obtained  the  perspective  figure 


in  which  the  affinities  not  forming  part  of  the  ring  are  represented 
by  vertical  lines.  The  isomerism  of  the  quinitols  is  explained  by 
the  assumption  that  the  hydroxyl-groups  of  the  cts-modification 
are  situated  on  the  same,  and  of  the  ^ran^-modification  on  the 
opposite,  side  of  the  hexagon: 


OH^/^ 


H 


H 


H 
H 


H 
H 


H 

\ 

1/ 


\ 


OH 

I 

J 

H 


H         H' 

ct«-Quinitol  (M  P.  10 1<*) 


H  H 

rran«-Quinitol(M  P.130*) 


411.  /r?o.«f?7o/,C6TIi2^6.isahexahydric  alcohol  derived  from  hexa- 
methylene.  Its  molecular  formula  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  hexoees: 
on  account  of  its  sweet  taste  and  its  occurrence  in  many  leguminous 
plants,  it  was  formerly  classed  with  the  sugars.  Its  relation  to 
hexamethylene  is  proved  by  its  reduction  with  hydriodic  acid  to 
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benzene,  phenol,  and  tri-iodophenol,  and  by  its  conversion  by 
phosphorus  pentachloride  into  quinone  and  substituted  quinones. 
The  presence  of  six  hydroxyl-groups  is  indicated  by  the  formation 
of  a  hexa-acetate.  Inositol  is  also  a  constituent  of  the  heart-muscle^ 
the  liver,  and  the  brain. 

Ketohexamethykne  can  be  prepared  from  pimelic  acid  (408),  but 
is  more  readily  obtained  by  the  oxidation  of  hexahydrophenol  with 
chromic  acid.  It  boils  at  155°.  Its  alkaline  solution  reacts  with 
benzaldehyde  to  form  a  well-crystallized  condensation-product: 

/CH2"CH2>v        4-OCH»C5H5 
CH2<  >C0 

XJHz-CHa/       h-OCH-CbHs 

Ketobexamethylene 

<CH2  •  C=CH  •  C9XI5 
>co 
CH2  •  C=CH  •  G6ri5 

Dibensftlketobexamethylene 

This  reaction  furnishes  a  good  test  for  ketobexamethylene. 

The  properties  of  the  hydrocyclic  acids  are  analogous  to  those 
of  the  aliphatic  acids.  Thus,  hexahydrohenzoic  acid  has  a  rancid 
odour,  like  that  of  capric  acid.  It  melts  at  92°,  almost  30°  lower 
than  benzoic  acid,  which  melts  at  121  -4°.  The  hydrophthalic  acids 
exhibit  isomerism  which  admits  of  the  same  explanation  as  that  of 
quinitol. 

TERPENES. 

412.  The  terpenea  are  hydrogenated  derivatives  of  cymene  and 
its  substitution-products.  Many  of  them  are  vegetable  products. 
They  are  readily  volatile  with  steam,  and  this  property  facilitates 
the  isolation  of  the  natural  terpenes.  The  distillate -separates  into 
two  parts,  an  aqueous  layer  below,  and  a  mixture  of  terpenes  above. 
After  drying,  the  terpene-layer  is  fractionated  several  times  in 
vacuo  to  isolate  its  constituents.  Complete  purification  has  some- 
times to  be  effected  by  conversion  of  the  terpenes  into  derivatives 
which  can  be  freed  from  impurities  by  crystallization:  from  the 
crystalline  compounds  thus  obtained  the  terpenes  can  be  regen- 
erated. 

Von  Baeykr  has  devised  a  rational  nomenclature  for  the 
numerous  derivatives  of  hydrogenated  cymene.  He  numbers  the 
carbon  atoms  of  this  hydrocarbon  as  in  the  scheme 
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c 
c/s\c 


cVo 


I 

C(9)       C(iO) 

A  double  linking  between  two  carbon  atoms,  such  as  3  and  4,  is 
denoted  by  J'. 

The  saturated  cyclic  hydrocarbon  hexahydroq/mene,  CioHgo;  is 
called  menthane.  It  is  not  a  natural  product,  but  can  be  obtained 
by  the  interaction  of  cymene  and  hydrogen  with  nickel  as  a  cata- 
lyst.    It  boils  at  170*^. 

The  saturated  alcohols  and  ketones  derivable  from  menthane 
are  very  important.  Among  them  is  menthol  or  S-merUhanol, 
C10H20O,  the  principal  constituent  of  oil  of  peppermint,  from  which 
it  crystallizes  on  cooling.  It  forms  colourless  prisms  of  character- 
istic peppermint-like  odour.     It  melts  at  43°. 

Menthol  has  the  constitution 

CH3 


CH 

/\ 
H2C        CH2 

H2C       CHOH. 

\/ 
CH 

• 

CH 
/\ 

CH3    CH3 

Menthol 

It  is  a  secondary  alcohol,  since  oxidation  with  chromic  acid  elimi- 
nates two  atoms  of  hydrogen,  yielding  a  substance  of  ketonic  charac- 
ter, called  menthone,  a  constituent  of  oil  of  peppermint.  Since  there 
are  several  processes  for  the  conversion  of  menthol  into  cymene  or 
its  derivatives,  it  must  contain  a  cymene-residue.  One  of  these 
methods  also  proves  that  the  hydroxyl-group  is  attached  to  carbon 
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atom  3:  when  a  solution  of  menthone  in  chloroform  is  treated  with 
bromine,  there  results  a  dibramamenthone,  from  which  quinoline 
eliminates  2HBr,  forming  thymol  (304), 

CH3 

OH- 
CH(CH3)2 

Thymol 

When  thymol  is  heated  with  phosphoric  oxide,  it  3rield8  propyl* 
ene  and  m-cresol  (304),  so  that  its  methyl-group  and  hydroxyl- 
group  must  be  in  the  r?t€to-position. 

413.  Terpin,  CioHi8(OH)2,  a  dihydric  alcohol,  is  also  a  derivative 
of  menthane.  Its  hydrate,  C10H20O2+H2O,  is  obtained  by  keeping 
oil  of  turpentine  in  contact  with  dilute  nitric  acid  and  a  small  pro- 
portion of  alcohol  in  shallow  dishes  for  several  days.  During  the 
process  the  turpentine  takes  up  the  ebments  of  three  molecules  of 
water.  Terpin  hydrate  forms  well-defined  crystals,  melting  at  117°. 
On  heating,  it  loses  one  molecule  of  water,  anhydrous  terpin  distil- 
ling at  258°. 

Terpin  can  be  synthesized  from  geraniol, 

CH3V 

yC=CH  •CH2  •CH2  •C=CH  •CH2OH. 

^"3  CH3 

Genuiol 

When  agitated  for  a  prolonged  time  with  sulphiu*ic  acid  of  five  per 
cent,  strength,  geraniol  takes  up  two  molecules  of  water,  being 
almost  quantitatively  converted  into  terpin  hydrate: 

CH3  CH3 

C  C-OH 

/\  /  \ 

ri2C  CH  4H2C  CH2 

H2OH  -  HaO  -» 


H2C       CH20H  +  2H20  - 

H2C               CH2 

\h 

CH2 

1 

c 

C-OH 

/\ 

/\ 

CH3  CH3 

C\h  CHa 

Geraniol 

Terpin  hydrat« 
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CH 


I 


3 


OH 

H2C  CH3 

-I  I     . 

H2C  CH2 

\  / 
CH 


A. 


•OH 

/\ 
CH3  CHg 

Terpin 


This  mode  of  synthesis  indicates  that  terpin  is  l:8-dihydroxy- 
menthane,  and  there  b  other  evidence  in  favour  of  this  view. 
Hydriodic  acid  reduces  it  to  menthane,  proving  the  presence  of  a 
cymene-nucleus.  One  of  the  hydroxyl-groups  is  at  position  8,  for 
when  terpin  is  oxidized  with  nitric  acid,  terebic  acidf 


O 


<X) 


H2C       COOH 

\/ 
CH 


CH3  CH3 

Terebie  acid 


is  formed. 


The  constitution  of  terebic  acid  is  established  by  its  njnthonii 
from  diethyl  bromosuccinate  and  acetone  in  presence  of  sine: 


ZnBr 
O 


CH|^/v^  ,  ^    ,  Br»CH  "COOCaHg      CH^v 

P„>UU+/in+        I  ^  >C-€H-COOC,H,-» 

CH,-COOC,H,      CH/        I 

CHfCOOCH. 


CH,' 


CH,    p 
^CH,>^ 


CH-COOH 


0 
\C0-CH, 

Terebic  acid 


(414] 
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The  synthesis  of  terpin  from  geraniol  indicates  that  the  second 
hydroxyl-group  may  be  at  1  or  at  2.  If  it  is  at  2,  this  carbon  atom 
must  be  asymmetric;  but  terpin  is  optically  inactive,  and  has  not 
been  resolved  into  optically  active  components.  It  therefore  does 
not  contain  an  asymmetric  carbon  atom,  so  that  the  second  hy* 
droxyl-group  must  be  at  position  1. 

Elimination  of  water  from  terpin  yields,  among  other  products 
(414),  a  substance  of  the  formula  CioHigO,  which  is  neither  an  alco- 
hol nor  a  ketone,  and  is  identical  with  cineol,  a  constituent  of  many 
essential  oils.  Oil  of  eucalyptus  and  oil  of  wormseed  {Oleum 
cinai)  contain  a  large  proportion  of  this  compound.  Its  mode  of 
formation  and  properties  indicate  that  cineol  has  the  constitutional 
formula 

CHa 

c 


/ 


a^  CH2 

M,^        CH2 


c- 


o 


CH3    CHg 

Gneol 

414.  Some  of  the  unsaturated  derivatives  of  menthane  are  also 
very  important.  The  menthenes,  CioHig;  hydrocarbons  with  one 
double  linking  in  their  molecule,  need  not  be  considered,  but  the 
alcohol  terpineol  and  the  ketone  pulegone,  derived  from  them,  merit 
description. 

Terpineol f  CioH^gO,  is  a  constituent  of  some  essential  oils.  It 
has  an  odour  resembling  that  of  lilacs:  it  melts  at  35°,  and  boils  at 
218°.  Terpineol  is  closely  related  to  terpin,  since  agitation  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  converts  it  into  terpin  hydrate:  inversely, 
boiling  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  regenerates  terpineol  from  terpin 
hydrate,  with  elimination  of  water. 

The  constitution  of  terpineol  must  therefore  be  very  similar  to 
that  of  terpin,  the  only  question  being  which  of  the  hydroxyl- 
groups  of  the  latter  has  been  eliminated  from  the  molecule  along 
with  one  hydrogen  atom.    Since  an  optically  active  terpineol  is 
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known,  it  must  be  hydroxyl-group  1  of  terpin,  so  that  terpinecd  has 
the  constitution  indicated  in  the  scheme 

CHa  CH3 


C  COH 

/\  /\ 

H2C      CH  — >  H2C      CH2 

„i    I  I    I  • 

£[2^       CH2  ^"^  H2C      CH2 

\/  V 

CH  CH 


A 


•OH  C-OH 

CH3    CH3  CH3    CH3 

Terpineol  Terpin 

Carbon  atom  4  in  the  formula  given  is  asymmetric,  wher^^  renx>val 

of  water  from  C-atoms  4 :8,  8:9  (=8: 10),  or  1 :7  could  not  produce 

an  asymmetric  carbon  atom. 

Pulegone,  CioHieO,  is  the  principal  constituent  of  the  cheap 

oil  of  polei.    It  boils  at  222®,  and  has  a  peppermint-like  odour. 

The  formation  of  an  oxime  indicates  that  it  is  a  ketone.     On 

reduction  with  sodium  and  alcohol;  it  takes  up  four  hydrogen 

atoms,  yielding  menthol,  which  proves  that  the  carbonyl-group  is 

at  position  3: 

CH3  CH3 

CH  CH 

H2C        CH2  H2C        CH2 

I         I      +4H-       I         I         . 
H2C       CO  H2C       CHOH 

\/  \/ 

C  CH 

I 


C  CH 

/\  /\ 

CH,   CH3  CH3  CH, 

Pulegone  Menthol 

Both  oxidation  and  heating  with  water  decompose  pulegone  with 
formation  of  acetone,  so  that  the  double  linking  is  between  C-atoms 
4  and  8. 

415.  Among  the  unsaturated  monthane  derivatives  with  two 
double*  linkings  are  the  hydrocarbons  tcrpinolcnt^  d-limonene,  and 
Ulinionrnc,  and  their  racemic  form,  dipcntene.  Each  has  the  for- 
mula C10H16. 
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Terpinolene  boils  at  185°.  It  is  formed  when  terpineol  is  boiled 
with  oxalic-acid  solution,  one  molecule  of  water  being  eliminated* 
Theoretically,  two  reactions  are  possible: 

CH3  CH3  CH3 

•  •  • 

c  c  c 

H2C        Cxi  X121C        CH  H2C        CH 

H2C        CH2  H2C        CH2  ^2^        CH2 

\y  \/  V 

CH  C  CH 

C-OH  C  C 

CH3  CI13  CH3  CI13  CH2  CHs 

TeJipineol  l^BrpinoIene  d-  and  {-  Limooene 

I.  II.  111. 

Since  terpinolene  is  optically  inactive,  and  is  derived  from  the  opti- 
cally active  terpineol,  the  asymmetry  of  the  carbon  atom  must 
have  vanished,  as  in  formula  II.  C-atom  4  of  formula  III.  is  asym- 
metric, as  in  terpineol  itself,  formula  I. 

Formula  III.  is  that  of  the  optically  active  limonene,  which 
occurs  in  many  essential  oils  and  varieties  of  turpentine.  It  has  an 
agreeable,  lemon-like  odour.  Its  constitution  is  inferred  from  two 
facts:  first,  it  is  also  obtained  from  terpineol  by  elimination  of 
water,  effected  by  heating  with  potassium  hydrogen  sulphate; 
second,  addition  of  2HBr  yields  the  same  dibromomenthane  as  is 
obtained  from  terpin  by  exchange  of  the  hydroxyl-groups  for 
bromine: 

CH3 

Br 

+  . 

H2C       CH 

i   A, 


CH3 

CH3 

C-OH 

C.Br 

„    /\ 

/\ 

H2C              CH2 

H2C           Cxi2 

1 

H2C              CH2 

-*     1       1      < 

M2C           Cxi2 

Yn 

Y 

C-OH 

C-Br 

/\ 

/\ 

CH3  CH3 

CHa  CH3 

Terpin 

Dibromomenthane 

I 


^ 


X12C  CH2 

•H 

CH2    CH3 

Limonene 
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Dipentene,  a  constituent  of  oil  of  turpentine,  is  also  obtained 
by  mixing  d-limonene  and  2-limonene  in  equal  proportions  by  weight. 
Like  the  limonenes,  it  yields  a  well-crystallized  tetrabromide,  indi- 
cating the  presence  of  two  double  Unkings  in  its  molecule. 

416.  Carvone,  C10H14O,  is  an  important  ketone  belonging  to  this 
group.  It  is  the  principal  constituent  of  oil  of  carraway,  and  has 
its  characteristic  odour.  It  boils  at  228^.  Related  to  carvone  is 
carvacrol,  which  is  obtained  from  it  by  heating  with  caustic  potash: 


CH 


CH3 

r     i 

HCr  ^COH      HC       00 

«-     I         I      . 
HCl    yCH,         H2C       CH2 

Y      ^ 

Ah  1 


^3  ^°»  CH2  CHs 

Okrvaerot  Okrvooe 

The  bydroxyl-group  in  carvacrol  is  linked  to  C-atom  2,  since,  on 
heating  with  phosphoric  oxide,  propylene  is  evolved,  and  o-cresol 
(304)  formed.  The  carbonyl-group  in  carvone  is  assumed,  there- 
fore, to  be  at  position  2.  Carvone  is  proved  to  be  a  ketone  by  the 
formation  of  an  oxime,  called  carwxime. 

When  nitrosyl  chloride  is  added  to  limonene,  subsequent  elim- 
ination of  HCl  yields  carvoxime: 

CH3  CH3 

C  C-Cl 

/\  /\ 

H2C        CH  H2C        C:NOH 


+N0C1-       I         I  ;   -Ha  = 

H2C       CH2  H2C       CH2 

CH  CH 

•  • 

C  C 

dH2  CHs  dH2  CHs 

Ltmonene  Limon«*ne  nitroflo- 

chloride 
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CHs 

C 

/\ 
HC       C:NOH 

■"   M2C  CH2 

C 


CH2  CH3 

O»rvoxime 

This  reaction  proves  that  carvone  contains  one  double  linking 
J^'^y  but  leaves  it  doubtful  whether  the  other  double  linking  is 
j6  QY  Ji  •  7  In  ^hg  production  of  terpineol  from  terpin  the  double 
linking  is  formed  between  two  Oatoms  of  the  nucleus,  and  by 
analogy  this  should  also  hold  for  carvone.  Further  evidence  in 
favour  of  the  formula  indicated  is  afforded  by  the  decomposition- 
products  of  the  carvone  molecule,  but  the  details  are  beyond  the 
scope  of  this  work. 

Polycyclic  Terpene  Derivatives. 

417.  There  exist  hydrocarbons  of  the  formula  CioHie  which 
contain  but  one  double  linking,  for  they  take  up  only  two  univalent 
atoms  or  groups.  As  they  contain  four  hydrogen  atoms  less  than 
the  saturated  cyclic  menthane,  CioH20y  they  must  have  a  second 
closed  chain  in  the  molecule.  Moreover,  these  compounds  and 
their  derivatives  are  closely  related  to  cymene,  most  of  them  being 
convertible  into  it  or  kindred  substances.  Investigation  has  shown 
that  the  formation  of  the  second  ring  can  take  place  in  three  different 
ways,  as  the  formulse  indicate: 

CH3  CH3 

CH 


HjC 


CHjCCH, 

\ 

^   / 

H 

Oarane 


\- 


CH 


HjC 


CH, 
\ 


\ 


0-CH, 


J 


CH 

Plnane 


CH 


a 
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CH3»C*CH3 


CH 

Ounphane 

The  tertiary  carbon  atom  takes  part  in  the  formation  of  the 
ring,  or  "bridge-formation."  Carane  has  a  trimethylene-ring, 
pinane  a  tetramethylene-ring,  and  camphane  a  pentamethylene- 
ring.    Several  members  of  these  three  groups  will  be  considered. 

Carane  itself  is  imknown,  but  there  is  a  synthetic  derivative, 
carone,  which  is  not  a  natural  product.  It  has  the  structural 
formula 

CH3 

CH 

H2C        CO 

I         I 
H2C        CH 

CHXc<g^J 

Carone 

for  opening  of  the  trimethylene-ring  at  3:8  yields  derivatives  of 
p-cymene,  and  at  4:8  derivatives  of  m-c}Tnene. 

Pinene  is  the  typical  member  of  the  pinane-group.  It  is  the 
principal  constituent  of  the  various  oils  of  turpentine,  and  is, 
therefore,  also  of  technical  importance.  It  is  optically  active,  a 
dextro-rotatory,  a  laevo-rotatory,  and  an  inactive  modification  being 
known.  It  boils  at  156°.  The  presence  of  a  double  bond  is  proved 
by  addition  of  one  molecule  of  hydrochloric  acid,  the  dry  gas  pre- 
cipitating from  cooled  oil  of  turpentine  a  compound  of  the  formula 
CioHi6«HCl,  called  "artificial  camphor,"  which  resembles  camphor 
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both  in  appearance  and  odour.    Pinene  also  readily  forms  an  addi- 
tion-product with  nitrosyl  chloride. 
Pinene  has  the  formula 


The  presence  of  a  tetramethylene-ring  is  assumed  in  order  to  ex- 
plain the  constitution  of  oxidation-products  of  pinene,  such  as 
pinonic  acid  and  pinic  acid,  and  for  other  reasons.  Under  the 
influence  of  benzenesulphonic  acid,  pinene  in  acetic-acid  solution 
combines  with  one  molecule  of  water  to  form  terpineol,  the 
tetramethylene-ring  being  opened.  This  transformation  indi- 
cates the  position  of  the  double  bond. 


CAMPHORS. 

418.  Ordinary  camphor,  CioHieO,  is  the  most  important  mem- 
ber of  the  camphane-group.  No  other  organic  compound  has  been 
so  much  investigated,  or  from  such  widely  different  points  of 
view.  Ordinary,  dextro-rotatory,  "Japan  camphor  "  is  obtained 
by  the  steam-distiUation  of  the  bark  of  the  camphor-tree.  It 
forms  a  white,  soft,  crystalline  mass  of  characteristic  odour,  and 
sublimes  even  at  the  ordinary  temperature.  It  melts  at  175«7°, 
and  boils  at  209- 1°. 

The  camphor-odour  is  characteristic  of  many  compounds  theo- 
retically derived  by  substitution  of  all  the  hydrogen  atoms  attached 
to  a  single  carbon  atom ;  that  is,  of  tertiary  oompoundr 
of  the  relations  between  odour  and  chemical  ooostill 
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discovered,  but  many  compounds  containing  a  double  bond  are 
characterized  by  their  pleasant  aroma,  while  that  of  substances  with 
a  triple  bond  is  frequently  disagreeable. 

Camphor  is  a  saturated  ketone — saturated  because  it  does  not 
yield  addition-products,  and  a  ketone  because  it  forms  an  oxime. 
Reduction  converts  it  into  a  secondary  alcohol,  bomeol  or  "  Borneo 
camphor  ": 

C9Hi6-CO+2H  =  CyHie-CHOH. 

Camphor  Ektrneol 

In  addition  to  the  carbonyl-group,  the  camphor  molecule  con- 
tains a  methylene-group,  for  it  has  the  properties  of  compounds 
with  the  group  — CH2«C0 — .  As  explained  in  200,  the  hydrogen 
of  such  a  methylene-group  can  be  replaced  by  the  oxime-group  by 
the  action  of  amyl  nitrite  and  hydrochloric  acid.  Camphor  reacts 
similarly,  these  reagents  converting  it  into  isonitrosocamphor,  which 
melts  at  153*^; 

.CH2  /C=NOH 

CsHi/ 1       --CsHi/ 


Njo  XX) 

Camphor  i«oNitroeocamphor 

Elimination  of  the  oxime-group  from  isonitrosocamphor  yiekls 
camphor-quinone, 

.CO 
CgHuv    I    . 

x:o 

On  treatment  with  hydrogen  peroxide,  this  compound  readily  takes 
up  20H,  forming  camphoric  acid, 

p  „      .COOH 
^8^i*<COOH' 

which  can  also  be  obtained  directly  from  camphor  by  oxidation 
with  nitric  acid.  It  follows  that,  given  the  constitution  of  cam- 
phoric acid,  that  of  camphor  can  be  inferred. 

Ordinar}'  camphoric  acid  is  dextro-rotatory,  and  melts  at  187°. 
Four  optically  active  camphoric  acids  are  known:  dextro-rotatorj' 
and  laevo-rotatory  camphoric  acid,  and  dextro-rotatory  and  laevo- 
rotatory  iaocamphoric  acidy  with  the  same  constitution  as  camphoric 
acid.  These  facts  indicate  that  the  molecule  of  camphoric  acid 
mu§t  contain  two  dissimilar  asymmetric  C-atoms  (191). 
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Energetic  oxidation  converts  camphoric  acid  into  the  tribasic, 
optically  active  camphoronic  acid,  the  constitution  of  which  follows 
from  its  synthesis,  and  from  its  decomposition-products  when  sub- 
mitted to  dry  distillation.  This  process  decomposes  it  into  tri- 
methylsuccinic  acid,  laobutyric  acid,  carbon  dioxide,  and  carbon: 

(CH3)2C-COOH  (CH3)2C-COOH 

CH3.C.COOH      -    CH3-CH.C00H  + 


and 


CH2-C00H       +C+H2+CO2 

Campborwiio  »eid 


(CH3)2CH.COOH+ 
+n5'VjH.C00H  + 


CH3/ 
+COa. 

From  these  facts  it  is  possible  to  deduce  a  formula  for  camphoric 
acid,  which  also  accounts  for  its  other  properties: 


COOH       COOH 


CH, 


<7H- 


CH. 


CH3 — C — CH3 

I 

C 


CH 


I — c — c 


■COOH 


H 


3 


COOH       CH 


i, 


;h3 

Gunphoronie  acid 

CH2- 


k 


<XX)H 


<^H- 


CH 


3 — c — c 


;h3 

Camphoiie  Mid 

-CH2 


H, 


CHy 


k 


CO 


;h3 

Gunphor 

This  structiu^l  formula  for  camphor  was  originally  proposed  by 
Bredt.  His  view  has  been  confirmed  by  the  synthesis  of  camphor, 
effected  by  W.  H.  Perkin,  Jun.  and  Thorpe,  but  the  details  of 
the  processes  involved  are  beyond  tho  scope  of  this  work.  The 
formula  of  camphor  contains  two  dissimilar,  asymmetric  C-atoms, 
represented  in  italic. 

The  position  of  the  carbonyl-group  in  camphor  follows  ft 
conversion  into  carvacrol  by  the  action  of  iodine:  in  this  01 
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the  hydroxyl-group  is  in  the  or^o-position  to  the  methyl-group 
(416). 

Borneol  contains  a  CHOH-group  instead  of  the  CO-group  present 
in  camphor.  By  replacement  of  the  hydroxyl-group  by  iodine,  it 
yields  bomyl  iodide,  which  can  be  reduced  to  camphane: 

Cxi2 CH        '    CH2 


CH3 

Camphane 

According  to  the  formula,  the  conversion  of  CO  into  CH2  should 
destroy  the  asymmetry  of  both  the  asynmietric  C-atoms  of  camphor, 
and  camphane  is,  in  fact,  optically  inactive. 

The  formula  of  camphor  contains  an  isopropyl-group,  and  there- 
fore accounts  for  the  conversion  of  camphor  mto  cymene  by  h^Mtt-if^ 
with  phosphorus  pentasulphide. 


BENZENE-NUCLEI  LINKED  TOGETHER  DIRECTLY,  OR 

INDIRECTLY  BY  CARBON. 

419.  The  simplest  possible  compound  of  this  nature  is  one  con- 
taining two  benzene-nuclei  directly  linked  together.  In  addition, 
there  are  compounds  with  the  benzene-nuclei  indirectly  connected 
by  a  carbon  atom,  or  by  a  chain  of  carbon  atoms.  A  few  typical 
examples  will  be  cited. 

Diphcnyl,  CeHs-CeHg. 

420.  Diphenyl  can  be  best  prepared  by  heating  iodobenzene  with 
finely-divided  copper  at  220®.  Another  method  for  the  preparation 
of  the  derivatives  of  diphenyl,  the  conversion  of  hydrazobenzene  into 
benzidine,  is  mentioned  in  324.  On  removal  of  the  amino-groups 
from  benzidine  by  means  of  the  diazo-reaction,  diphenyl  remains. 
This  method  of  formation  also  affords  a  proof  of  the  constitution 
of  benzidine. 

Oxidation  converts  diphenyl  into  benzoic  acid.  This  reaction 
and  its  synthesis  prove  its  constitution. 

Diphenyl  forms  large,  tabular,  colourless  crj^stals,  readily  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  ether.     It  melts  at  71®,  and  boils  at  254®. 

The  isomeric  substitution-products  of  diphenyl  are  much  more 
numerous  than  those  of  benzene,  as  the  scheme  indicates: 


A 


e     3 


V       V 

Diphenyl 

A  monosubstitution-product  can  exist  in  three  Isomeric  forms,  the 
substituent  being  in  the  orf//a-position,  rwWa-position,  or  ywra-posi- 
tion  to  the  bond  between  the  benzene-nuclei.     In  a  disubstitution- 
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product,  both  substituents  may  be  linked  to  the  same  benzene- 
nucleus,  or  to  dififerent  benzene-nuclei,  and  so  on. 

Benzidine  is  of  technical  importance,  because  many  of  the  azo- 
dyes  are  derived  from  it. 


Diphenylmethane,  C6H5*CH2-C8Hft. 

421.  Diphenylmethane  can  be  obtained  from  benzyl  chloride* 
C6H6-CH2C1,  or  from  methylene  chloride,  CH2CI2,  by  means  of 
benzene  and  aluminium  chloride.  Its  homologues  are  obtained  by 
the  action  of  benzene  and  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  upon  alde- 
hydes.   Thus,  acetaldehyde  yields  unsymmetrical  diphenylethane: 


CeH* 


CH3.CHO  +  HC6H5  «  CH8.CH<>^iiHH20, 


When  derivatives  of  benzene  are  substituted  for  benzene  itself, 
tnany  derivatives  of  diphenylmethane  can  be  obtained  by  the 
application  of  these  syntheses. 

Diphenylmethane  Ls  cr^^stalline.  It  melts  at  26®,  boils  at  262®, 
and  has  an  odour  resembling  that  of  orange-peel.  Oxidation  with 
chromic  acid  converts  into  bonzophenone  (336). 

42a.  A  derivative  of  diphenvl methane,  in  which  the  benzene-nuclei 
are  directlv  linked,  isfluoretiey   \       yCH,.     It  is  formed  by  leading 

c,h/ 

the  vapour  of  diphenylmethane  through  a  red-hot  tube.     From 

alcohol  it  crystallizes  in  leaflets:  the  crystals  are  fluorescent,  a  cir^ 

cumstance  which  gave  this  compound  its  name.     It  melts  at  113**> 

and  lK)ils  at  29')°.     It  yields  red  needles  with  picric  acid. 

The  constitution  of  fluorene  is  thus  established.    It  is  converted 

by  the  action  of  oxidizing  agents  into  diphenyleneketone,  the  formula 

C«H4v 
of  which,  I         /CO,  is  established  bv  its  formation  when  the  cal- 
C«H/ 

CeH,.CO|0 

cium  salt  of  diphemc  and,    \         I  ^Ca,  is  distilled.    Diphenic 

C«H,.COO^ 

acid,  for  its  part,  is  obtained  from  rw-hydrazobenzoic  acid  by  the 
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benzidine-transformation  (324),  and  subsequent  elimination  of  the 
amino-groups: 


I 
COOH  HOOC  HOOC        COOH 

It  follows  that  the  carbonyl-group  in  diphenyleneketone  is  linked  at 
the  or^/io-position  in  both  the  bensene-nuclei :  it  has,  therefore,  the 
structure 


0-0 


and  fluorene  itself 


\ 


/ 
CO  CH, 


This  view  receires  confirmation  from  the  fact  that  phthalic  acid  is 
the  only  product  obtained  by  its  oxidation. 

The  hydrogen  of  the  CH,-group  in  fluorene  can  be  replaced  by 
potassium.  Oxidation  of  fluorene  with  lead  oxide  at  310^-330^ 
yields  di-diphenyUne'ethylenef 


CfH^v  yCffi4 


which  melts  at  188**.     It  is  characterized  by  its  deep-red  colour, 
most  hydrocarbons  being  colourless,  at  least  in  thin  layers  (295). 

Triphenylmethane  and  its  Deriyatiyes. 

423.  Triphenylmethane,  CH(C6H5)3,  is  formed  from  benzal  chlor- 
ide, CeH5«CHCl2,  by  the  action  of  benzene  and  aluminium  chloride; 
from  benzaldehyde  and  benzene  in  presence  of  a  dehydrating  agent, 
such  as  zinc  chloride;  and  from  the  interaction  of  chloroform  and 
benzene  in  presence  of  aluminium  chloride.  It  cr}\stallizes  in  beau- 
tiful, colourless  prisms  melting  at  93®.     Its  boiling-point  is  359®. 

A  series  of  important  dyes,  the  rosanilineSj  is  derived  from  this 
hydrocarbon.  Triphenylmethane  itself  is  not  employed  as  a  basis 
for  their  preparation,  but  simpler  substances  which  are  converted 
into  its  derivatives.  The  formation  of  the  dye  takes  place  in  three 
stages:  malachile-green  furnishes  an  example. 
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When  benzaldehyde  and  dimethylaniline  are  heated  with  zinc 
chloride,  tetramethyldiaminotriphenylmethane  is  formed: 

^]^N(CH3)2  ?  X36H4N(CH3)2 

0>-  H20+CeH5«C^ 
N(CH3)2  X36H4N(CH3)2 


H  IH 

CgHs-C: 


0  + 
H 


The  carbon  atom  of  the  aldehyde  group,  therefore,  furnishes  the 
"  methane  carbon  atom  "  of  triphenylmethane. 

This  substance  is  also  called  leucomalachite-green.    It  is  con- 
verted by  oxidation  with  Pb02,  in  hydrochloric-acid  solution,  into 

,,  ,.  ,.       ,      C6H5C[C6H4N(CH3)2]2  ,         , 

the  correspondmg  carbmol,  •  ,  a  colourless, 

OH 

crystalline  substance,  like  the  leuco-compound  from  which  it  is 

derived.     Being  an  amino-base,  it  is  capable  of  yielding  salts:  thus, 

it  dissolves  in  acids  with  the  formation  of  colourless  salts.     When 

such  a  solution  is  warmed,  water  is  eliminated,  and  the  deep-green 

dye  produced.    The  dye,  either  as  a  double  salt  with  zinc  chloride, 

or  as  an  oxalate,  is  known  as  malachite-green.    The  elimination  of 

water  may  be  represented  in  several  ways;  it  is  usually  supposed 

to  take  place  thus: 

X6H4N(CH3)2-HC1 
C6H5.C<  -H2O- 

I  \:!6H4-N(CH3)2-[HlCl 

iOHJ 

yC6H4N(CH3)2-Ha 
^^^=N(CH3)2. 


CI 

Quinonoid  form 

This  "quinonoid  reaction  "  Ls  analogous  to  the  formation  of  quinone 
from  quinol,  in  which  the  colourless  quinol  is  converted  into  the 
deep-yellow  quinone. 

The  con  version  into  a  qumonoid  form  also  explains  many  other 
instances  of  the  formation  of  coloured  substances;  for  example,  the 
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conversion  of  the  colourless  phenol phthalein  (369)  into  its  red  metal- 
lic derivative. 

Bbrnthsen  has  proved  that  this  indicator  in  the  colourless 
state  is  a  lactone, 

but  that  its  red  salts  are  derivatives  of  a  carboxylic  add  coDtaining 
a  quinonoid-group, 

I  'CJI40H 

COOMe* 

When  the  phenolphthalein  is  regenerated  from  this  salt  by  the  action 
of  an  acid,  it  changes,  like  the  pseudo-acids  (3ii)>  into  the  colour- 
less lactone-form,  the  transformation  in  this  case  being  instantaneous 
The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  group  :C«H4:0  is  its 
strongly  marked  chromophore  character. 

424.  The  three  stages  necessary  to  the  formation  of  the  dye, 
may,  therefore,  be  defined  as  follows. 

1.  Formation  of  a  levcihbaae  (colourless),  a  derivative  of 

HC(C6H4NH2)3. 

2.  Formation  of  a  colour-base  (colourless),  a  derivative  of 

HO.C(CeH4NH2)3. 

3.  Formation  of  the  dyCj  a  derivative  of 

^(CeH^NHj.HCDa 
C0H4NH2"C1 

Reduction  reconverts  the  dyes  into  their  leuco-bases,  two  hydro- 
gen atoms  being  taken  up  during  the  reaction. 


♦  Me  represents  one  ecjiiivalent  of  a  metal. 
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CryHtal'Violel  (hezamethyltriaminotriphenylmetiiaDe  )  f uroishes  an 
excellent  example  of  a  phenomenon  also  exhibited  by  other  ana- 
logous basic  substances.     When  an  equivalent  quantity  of  an  alkali 
is  added  to  a  salt  of  crystal-violet,  the  liquid  still  remains  coloured, 
has  a  strong  alkaline  reaction,  and  conducts  an  electric  current. 
On  standing,  the  solution  slowly  becomes  colourless,  when  it  is  no 
longer  alkaline,  and  its  electric  conductivity  has  fallen  to  that  of 
the  alkali-metal  salt  present  in  the  liquid.     The  liquid  myw  contains 
a  colour-base.    These  phenomena  are  analogous  to  the  conversion  of 
acids  into  pseudo-Sicids  (3xx)-     For  this  reason  the  colour-base  may 
be  looked  upon  as  a  pseudo-6c»e.    Thus,  on  addition  of  the  equiva- 
lent quantity  of  NaOH  to  crystal-violet,  the  true  base, 

(CH,),N.CoH,^  p_/==\_T^  (CH,), 
(CH,)2N  -CH^^  ^-'\^^y-^  OH 

b  at  first  present  in  the  solution:  after  standing  for  several  hours  at 

25**,  however,  this  true  base  changes  into  the  colour-base  (pseudth- 

base), 

(CH,),N.CeH,^  p  ^CeH,.x\(CH,),. 
(CHs)2N.C«H,>^'^0H 

Hantzsch  has  been  able  to  identify  as  pseudo-h&aes  substances 
other  than  those  mentioned. 

425.  Pararosaniline  is  obtained  by  the  oxidation  of  a  mixture 
of  p-toluidine  (1  molecule)  and  aniline  (2  molecules)  by  means  of 
arsenic  acid  or  nitrobenzene.  The  methyl-group  of  toluidine  thus 
furnishes  the  "methane  carbon  atom  '*  of  triphenyl  methane: 

/C6H4-NH2  /C6H4NH2 

CHa-^  CeHs-NHa+SO  =  HO— C^6H4NH2 +2H2O. 
CeHs-NHg  \C6H4NH2 

This  colour-base  dissolves  in  acids,  forming  a  red  dye:  it  can  be 
reprecipitated  by  alkalis.  It  is  transformed  by  reduction  with  zinc- 
dust  and  hydrochloric  acid  into  paraleucaniline,  HC(CeH4NH2)3, 
a  colourless,  crystalline  substance  which  melts  at  148°,  and  is  recon- 
verted into  the  colour-base  by  oxidation.  The  constitution  of 
paraleucaniline  is  indicated  by  the  formation  of  triphenylmethane 
on  elimination  of  its  amino-groups  by  diazotization.  On  the 
other  hand,  paraleucaniline  can  be  obtained  by  the  nitration  of 
triphenylmethane,    and    subsequent    reduction    of    the    trinitro- 
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derivative  thus  formed.  Pjaraleucaniline  is  converted  by  axid^^tion 
into  triaminotriphenyloarbinol,.  which,  like  malachite-green,  loses 
water  under  the  influence  of  acids,  forming  the  dye: 

yC6H4NH2  /C6H4NH2 

CA56H4NH2         -H2O  =  cA:eH4NH2 
I  X!6H4NH2.Ha  XJ6H4:NH2.a 

OH 

Another  important  dye  rejated  to  triphenylmethane  isrosaniline. 
Its  preparation  is  similarly  effected  by  oxidizing  a  mixture  of  ani- 
line, o-toluidine,  and  p-toluidine  in  equimolecular  proportions  with 
arsenic  acid,  mercuric  nitrate,  or  nitrobenzene.  In  this  reaction  the 
methane  carbon  atom  is  obtained  from  p-toluidine  as  follows: 

NH2  •  C6H4  •  CH3 + C6H4(CH3)NH2 + CeHs  •  NH2    + 

p-Toiuidine  o-Toluidine 

+    30  =  2H20  +  HO.(>-€8H4NH2    -»  Ct<:;eH4NH2 

\C8H4NH2  X;6H4:NH2.C1.  . 

♦  Colour-baae  Masenta 

The  chloride  of  the  rosaniline  colour-base,  obtained  by  combi- 
nation with  one  equivalent  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  elimination 
of  one  molecule  of  water,  is  caUed  magenta.  This  substance  form^ 
beautiful  green  crystals  with  a  metallic  lustre,  which  dissolve  ipi 
water,  yielding  a  solution  of  an  intense  deep-red  colour. 

The  colour  of  the  magenta  solution  is  due  to  the  univalent 
cathion,  (C20H20N3),  because  such  solutions  are  almost  completely 
ionized,  as  the  slight  increase  of  their  molecular  conductivity  on 
further  dilution  shows.  Moreover,  the  solutions  of  all  the  magenta 
salts— chloride,  bromide,  sulphate,  etc. — exhibit  the  same  absorp- 
tion-spectrum for  solutions  of  equimolecular  concentration,  an  in- 
dication of  the  presence  of  a  constituent  common  to  all  of  them 
(the  cathion). 

The  salts  containing  three  equivalents  of  acid  are  yellow,  the  red, 
univalent  cathion  having  been  converted  into  the  yellow,  tervalent 
cathion :  in  consequence,  magenta  dissolved  in  excess  of  hydrochloric 
acid  yields  a  nearly  colourless  solution.  These  salts  are,  however, 
very  readily  hydrolyzed:  the  red  colour  reappears  when  this  solution 
in  hydrochloric  acid  is  poured  into  water. 
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Many  derivatives  of  pararosaniline  and  rosaniline  are  known  in 
which  the  hydrogen  atoms  of  the  amino-group  have  been  replaced 
by  alkyl-radicals.  They  are  all  dyes.  The  violet  colour  becomes 
deeper  as  the  number  of  methyl-groups  present  increases  (364). 
Pentamethylpararosaniline  has  the  trade-name  ''methyl-violet/' 
When  one  hydrogen  atom  in  each  of  the  amino-groups  of  rosaniline 
is  replaced  by  phenyl,  a  blue  dye  is  formed,  called  "aniline-blue." 

The  alkyl-groups  were  formerly  introduced  into  pararosaniline 
in  the  ordinary  way,  by  means  of  an  alkyl  chloride  or  even  iodide. 
These  methods  have  since  been  superseded  by  others,  better  suited 
to  the  preparation  of  the  alkyl-derivatives.  For  example,  methyl- 
violet  is  obtained  by  the  oxidation  of  dimethylaniline  with  potas- 
sium chlorate  and  cupric  chloride,  the  methane  carbon  atom  being 
obtained  from  one  of  the  methyl-groups. 

Aniline-blue,  or  triphenylroaaniline  hydrochloride^  is  got  by  heat- 
ing rosaniline  with  aniline  and  a  weak  acid,  such  as  benzoic  acid, 
whereby  the  amino-groups  in  the  rosaniline  are  replaced  by  anilino- 
groups,  the  ammonia  set  free  entering  into  combination  with  the 
acid.  This  process  is  analogous  to  the  formation  of  diphenylamine 
from  aniline  hydrochloride  and  aniline  (3x5).  * 

426.  Dyes  formed  from  hydroxyl-derivatives  of  triphenyl- 
methane  are  also  known,  but  are  much  less  valuable  than  those 
just  described,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  fixing  them.  Rosolie 
acid, 

Cx-^6H40H 
X?eH4=-0 

obtained  from  rosaniline  by  diazotization,  is  an  example  of  such 
dves. 

Malachite-green  and  the  pararosaniline  and  rosaniline  dyes 
colour  wool  and  silk  directly,  and  calico  after  it  has  been  mordanted. 

It  is  stated  in  362  that  the  fixing  of  dyes  upon  vegetable  or 
animal  fibres  must  be  regarded  as  a  chemical  combination  of  the 
compounds  contained  in  the  fibre  with  the  dye,  analogous  to  the 
formation  of  salts.  The  following  is  a  proof.  The  colour-base  of 
rosaniline  is  colourless:  when,  however,  wool  or  silk  is  immersed 
in  its  colourless  solution,  it  becomes  gradually  coloured,  as  though 
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an  acid  had  been  added.  This  phenomenon  can  only  be  explained 
by  supposing  that  a  compound  in  the  fibre  unites  with  the  colourless 
base,  forming  with  it  a  salt  of  the  same  colour  as  a  solution  of  the 
dye  in  water. 

The  phthaleinsy  dyes  related  to  trlphenylmethane,  have  been 
mentioned  (36g). 

427.  GoMBERG  has  investigated  the  action  of  zine  upon  a  benzene 
solution  of  tnphenylchloromeihane:  zme  chloride  separates,  and  the 
solution  contains  a  compound  which  can  be  precipitated  by  addi- 
tion of  acetone  or  ethyl  formate.  This  compound  he  regards  as 
triphenylmethyl,  (C6H5)8C — ,  with  one  free  linking. 

If  Gomberg's  view  is  correct,  this  body  afifords  the  first  example 
of  a  compound  with  a  tervalent  carbon  atom.  Its  power  of  forming 
addition-products  is  remarkable.  It  is  at  once  oxidized  by  atmos- 
pheric oxygen  to  a  peroxide^  (C6H5)3C — 0 — 0 — C(C6H5)3.  It  de- 
colourizes iodine-solution  instantaneously,  forming  triphenylmethyl 
iodide.  It  yields  addition-products  with  many  compounds. 
Against  the  view  that  it  contains  a  tervalent  carbon  atom  is  the 
fact  that  the  molecular  weight  indicated  by  the  cryoscopic  method 
IS  twice  as  great  as  that  required  by  the  empirical  formula.  Al- 
though thb  result  may  be  due  to  association  of  the  triphenylmethyl 
molecules,  as  sometimes  happens  with  unsaturated  compounds,  the 
possibility  of  Gomberg's  compound  being  hexaphenylethane, 
(CtjH5)3C«C(CeH5)3,  must  not  be  overlooked.  The  choice  lies 
between  two  very  novel  explanations:  either  the  compound  is  tri- 
phenylmethyl, and  is  the  only  known  body  with  a  tervalent  carbon 
atom;  or  it  is  hexaphenylethane,  which  would  involve  a  severance 
of  the  linking  between  the  ethane-carbon  atoms  under  circum- 
stances such  as  have  never  been  observed  in  organic  chemistry. 
A  satisfactory  decision  between  the  two  views  has  not  yet  been 
attained.  Quinonoid  formulse  have  also  been  suggested  for  tri- 
phenylmethyl; for  example, 

(C6H5)3Cv    y=v 
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Dibenzyl  and  its  Derivatives. 

428.  Dibenzyl,  C6H6-CH2-CH2-C6H6,  can  be  obtained  by  the 

action  of  sodium  upon  benzyl  chloride: 


€eH5-CH2|Cl-hNa2+Cl|CH2'C6H5  -  C6H5-CH2-CH2-C5H5+2Naa 

This  method  of  formation  shows  it  to  be  symmetrical  diphenyl- 
ethane.    It  melts  at  52^. 

Symmetrical  diphenylethylene,  CeHj-CHiCH-CiHj.  M.P.  125^  is 
called  stUhene,  It  can  be  obtained  by  various  methods :  for  example, 
by  heating  an  aqueous  solution  of  phenylsodionitromethane,  which 
is  thereby  decomposed  into  stilbene  and  sodium  nitrite: 

2CeH5-CH:NO-ONa  -  C8H6-CH:CH.C8Hj+2NaNO,. 

Stilbene  forms  an  addition-product  with  bromine,  from  whicSi 
toUm,  CtfHs  •  C  5 C  •  CeHs,  is  produced  by  elimination  of  2HBr.  Tolan 
can  be  reconverted  into  stilbene  by  careful  reduction. 

i^Diaminostilbene,  NH,-CoH4-CH:CH-C8H4.NH„  can  be  ob- 
tained  by  treatment  of  p-nitrobenzyl  chloride,  C1H2C«C»H4-X02, 
with  alcoholic  potash,  and  subsequent  reduction  of  the  p^initro- 
stUbene  thus  formed.  It  is  used  as  a  basis  for  tlie  preparation  of 
certain  dyes. 

Derivatives  of  dibenzyl  are  got  by  the  condensation  of  benzal- 
<lehyde  in  presence  of  potassium  cyanide.  For  example,  benzoin 
is  thus  formed: 

CfiH.$»Cr\  ,  TjC'CsHs  =■  CeHg-CO'CHOH'CsH^ 

^  +  "  Bensoln 

It  has  the  character  of  a  keto-alcohol,  since  it  takes  up  two 
hydrogen  atoms,  with  formation  of  a  dihydric  alcohol,  hydra^ 
benzoin,  CeHs-CHOH.CHOH.CeHg.  On  oxidation  it  yieWs  a 
diketone,  benzilf  CeHs-CO-CO-CeHg.  Benzoin  contains  the  group 
— CHOH'CO — ,  which  is  present  in  the  sugars  (203).  It  abo  pos- 
sesses properties  characteristic  of  the  sugars:  thus,  it  reduces  an 
alkaline  copper  solution,  and  yields  an  osazone. 

Benzil  is  a  yellow,  crystalline  substance.  As  a  diketone  it 
unites  with  two  molecules  of  hydroxylamine  to  form  a  dioxime. 
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429.  Bemildioxime  exists  in  three  isomeric  forms,  the  number 
indicated  by  the  stereoisomerism  of  nitrogen  derivatives  (337) : 

CoHj.C C-CeHj    CeHj-C— C-QH     CeHj-C C-QHs 

I  II  II     II  II  II 

NOH     NOH  HON    NOH  NOH    HON 

ampAiBenJiildioxime  anlt'Bensildioxime  «vr>BeiuUdioxime 

One  of  these  oximes  readily  yields  an  anhydride,  and  is  therefore 
assumed  to  have  the  two  hydroxyl-groups  in  close  proximity,  the 
6t/n-formula.  One  of  the  other  dioximes  is  the  most  stable  of  the 
three  compounds,  and  can  be  obtained  by  various  means.  The 
third  dioxime  can  be  easily  transformed  into  this  stable  modifica- 
tion. It  is  probable  that  the  stable  dioxime  has  the  symmetrical 
or  an^formula,  so  that  the  ampAi-formula  must  be  that  of  the 
unstable  modification. 

When  heated  with  alcoholic  potash,  benzil  takes  up  one  mole- 
cule of  water,  undergoing  an  intramolecular  transformation,  with 
production  of  bemUic  acid,  a  reaction  analogous  to  the  formation  of 
pinacolin  from  pinacone  (156): 

CoHs-CCCCCoHfi+HiO  -  c^J>C<coOH- 

Beniilio  acid 


CONDENSED  BENZENE-RINGS. 

430.  Condensed'rin^  compounds  contain  two  or  more  cloeed 
chains,  with  C-atoms  common  to  both.  Such  compounds  are  pres- 
ent in  the  higher-boiling  fractions  of  coal-tar  (293).  Next  to  the 
phenols,  naphthalene  is  the  principal  constituent  of  the  second 
fraction,  carbolic  oil,  and  of  the  third  fraction,  creosote-oil.  The 
anthracene-oil  contains  anthracene  and  phenanthrene,  and  other 
hydrocarbons.  These  three  compounds  and  some  of  their  deriva- 
tives will  be  described. 

I.    NAPHTHALENE,  CioHs* 

431.  Naphthalene  is  present  in  considerable  proportion  in  coal- 
tar,  from  which  it  is  leadily  obtained  pure.  On  cooling,  the  crude 
crystals  of  naphthalene  precipitate  from  the  fraction  distilling 
between  170°  and  230°.  The  liquid  impurities  are  pressed  out,  and 
are  further  eliminated  by  conversion  into  non-volatile  sulphonic 
acids  on  warming  the  crude  product  with  small  quantities  of  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid,  and  distilling  with  steam  or  subliming. 
The  process  yields  pure  naphthalene. 

Naphthalene  crystallizes  in  shining  plates,  melting  at  80°,  and 
boiling  at  218°.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  readily  soluble  in  hot 
alcohol  and  ether:  it  dissolves  to  a  very  small  extent  in  cold  alcohol. 
It  has  a  characteristic  odour,  and  is  very  volatile.  It  is  always 
present  in  coal-gas,  the  illuminating  power  of  which  is  to  a  large 
extent  due  to  its  presence.  It  is  extensively  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  dves. 

The  formation  of  naphthalene  on  passing  the  vapours  of  many 
compounds  through  a  red-hot  tube,  a  process  somewhat  similar  to 
that  which  takes  place  in  the  retorts  of  the  gas-works  (293),  ex- 
plains its  occurrence  in  coal-tar. 

518 
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The  constitution  of  naphthalene  is  proved  in  399  to  be 


H\/\/H 
H     H 

This  view  is  confirmed  by  two  syntheses. 

1.  o-Xylylene  bromide  is  converted  by  treatment  with  tetraethyl 
disodioethanetetracarboxylate  into  tetraethyl  hydranaphtfuxlenetetra'' 
carboxylate: 

XHjBr    NaC(COOCHj),  XH,— ClCCMXJjHs), 

\CHjBr    NaCCCOOCaHj),  ^CH,— CCCOOCjHft), 

o-Xylylene  bromide 

On  saponification,  this  compound  loses  two  molecules  of  carbon 
dioxide,  forming  hydronapfUhalenedictxrboxylic  acid: 

^CH,— CH-COOH 
C0H4V  I 

^CHa— CH-COOH 

The  silver  salt  of  this  acid  readily  gives  up  two  molecules  of  carbon 
dioxide  and  two  atoms  of  hydrogen,  yielding  naphthalene. 

2.  On  heating,  phenylvinylacetic  acid  is  converted  into  a-naphm 
thol,  a  hydroxy-derivative  of  naphthalene: 

H     CH 

\/H  XH,  \/\y 


H\/H   XH, 
HOC^ 


OH 


HO 

PhenylvinyUoetio  acid  a-Naphthol 

Naphthalene  behaves  in  all  respects  as  an  aromatic  hydrocarbon. 
With  nitric  acid  it  yields  a  nitro-derivative;  with  sulphuric  acid  a 
sulphonic  acid:  its  hydroxy  1-derivatives  have  the  phenolic  charac- 
ter:  the  amino-compounds  undergo  the  diazo-reaction:  etc. 

For  naphthalene,  as  for  benzene  (289),  no  formula  indicating  its 
internal  structure  and  satisfactorily  accounting  for  its  properties  has 
been  proposed. 
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Formula  I.  (Fig.  81)  is  analogous  to  the  centric  formula  for  ben- 
sene:  it  is  difficult  to  represent  its  configuration  in  space. 


./vv... 


Fig.  81. 


\' 


II 
Fig.  82. 


m 

Fig.  83. 


Fig.  81. — Centric  Naphthalene-formula. 
Fig.  82. — Thiele's  Naphthalene-formula. 
Fig.  83. — Simple  Naphthalene-formula. 

Trielb  has  suggested  formula  II.  (Fig.  82),  with  inactive  douUe 
Unkings  (289),  and  of  those  put  forward  it  seems  to  give  the  best 
expression  to  the  properties  of  naphthalene.  The  question  of  what 
formula  most  accurately  represents  the  internal  structure  of  the 
naphthalene  molecule  is,  however,  of  no  practical  importance,  for 
the  simple  scheme  III.  (Fig.  83),  which  leaves  the  problem  unsolved, 
fully  accounts  for  the  isomerism  of  the  derivatives  of  naphthalene. 

As  with  benzene,  partial  hydrogenation  of  naphthalene  changes 
its  characteristic  aromatic  character;  for  naphihdUne  dihydride, 
CioHio^  adds  bromine  as  readily  as  compounds  with  double 
Unkings. 

432.  Naphthalene  yields  a  much  greater  number  of  substitution* 
products  than  benzene,  the  number  obtained  corresponding  to 
those  theoretically  possible  for  a  compound  with  the  formula  in 
431.    This  fact  supports  the  constitution  indicated. 

A  compound  of  the  formula 


H 


H 


H         H 

must  yield  two  isomeric  monosubstitution-products.  Substitution 
can  take  place  at  a  carbon  atom  directly  linked  to  one  of  the  two 
C-atoms  common  to  both  rings  (1,4,  5,  or  <S),  or  at  one  of  the  others 
(2.  3,  6,  or  7),  which  are  also  similar  to  one  another.  Two  series 
of  monosubstitution-pnxlucts  are  in  fact  known:    those  in  which 
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the  hydrogen  at  1,  4,  5,  or  8  has  been  replaced  are  called  a-deriva- 
tives;  when  hydrogen  is  substituted  at  2,  3,  6,  or  7,  the  products 
are  termed  ^-derivatives. 

A  great  number  of  disubstitution-products  is  possible:  for  two 
similar  substituents  it  is  10,  and  for  two  dissimilar  substituents  14. 
Many  of  them  have  been  obtained.  The  ten  isomerides  are  denoted 
by  the  numbers 

1:2,  1:3,  1:4,  1:5,  1:6,  1:7,  1:8,  2:3,  2:6,  2:7. 

In  any  other  arrangement  the  grouping  is  identical  with  one  of 
these:  thus,  2:5  =  1:6,  and  3:6  =  2:7,  etc.  For  three  similar  sub- 
stituents the  number  of  possible  isomerides  is  much  greater,  and 
still  greater  for  three  dissimilar  ones.  The  disubstitution-products 
with  the  substituents  in  the  same  ring  are  called  ortho,  meta,  and 
para.  When  they  are  in  different  rings,  the  compounds  are  usually 
distinguished  by  numbers,  or  sometimes  by  letters:  thus,  a  com- 
pound 4 : 5  is  also  denoted  by  aa'^  and  one  3 : 6  by  fi^.  The  positions 
1:8  and  4:5  are  also  called  the  pm-positions:  in  certain  respects 
they  resemble  the  or^Ao-positions.  For  example,  peri-nap/Ufcafenedi- 
carboxylic  add, 

/""V-COOH 

/~S— cooh' 

resembles  o*phthalic  acid  in  its  ability  to  form  an  anhydride. 

433.  On  account  of  the  great  number  of  isomerides,  the  orienta- 
tion of  naphthalene  derivatives  is  sometimes  diflScult,  and  the 
positions  occupied  by  the  substituents  in  many  compounds  are  still 
uncertain.  The  same  method  of  orientation  is  employed  as  for  the 
benzene  derivatives,  the  conversion  of  compounds  with  side-chains 
in  unknown  positions  into  others  with  substituents  in  positions 
that  have  been  determined. 

Oxidation  is  another  important  aid  in  their  orientation,  and  is 
employed  to  determine  whether  the  substituents  are  attached  to 
the  same  ring,  or  to  different  rings,  as  well  as  their  position  relative 
to  one  another.  Thus,  suppose  the  position  of  the  nitro-groups 
in  a  dinitronaphthalene  has  to  be  determined.     If  it  yields  phthalic 
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acid  on  oxidation,  the  two  nitro-groups  must  be  in  union  with  the 
same  ring,  that  one  which  has  been  removed  by  oxidation.  If  a 
dinitrophthalic  acid  is  formed,  this  also  proves  that  the  two  nitro- 
groups  are  linked  to  the  same  ring,  and  the  orientation  of  these 
groups  in  this  acid  should  indicate  their  relative  position  in  the 
naphthalene  derivative.  Lastly,  if  oxidation  yields  a  mononitro- 
phthalic  acid,  one  nitro-group  is  attached  to  each  ring,  and  orienta- 
tion ofHhe  mononitrophthalic  acid  obtained  will  determine  the 
position  of  one  of  the  nitro-groups. 


Substitution-products. 

434»  The  homologues  of  naphthalene  —  methyl-derivatjves, 
ethyl-derivatives,  etc. — are  unimportant.  They  can  be  prepared 
by  Fittig's  method,  or  that  of  Friedel  and  Crafts  (294,  1  and  2). 

a-Methylnaphihalene  is  a  liquid,  and  boils  at  240°-242** :  ;J-methyl- 
naphthalene  is  a  solid,  and  melts  at  32^.  Both  are  present  in  coal- 
tar.  On  oxidation,  they  yield  a-naphthoic  acid  and  ^-naphthoic  acid 
respectively,  which  resemble  benzoic  acid  in  their  properties.  They 
are  converted  into  naphthalene  by  distillation  with  lime. 

a-Chloronaphthalene  and  a-bromonapJUhalene  are  respectively 
formed  by  the  action  of  chlorine  and  bromine  upon  boiling  naph- 
thalene. Although  their  halogen  atom  is  not  so  firmly  linked  as 
that  in  monochlorobenzene  or  monobromobenzene  (298),  they  are 
not  decomposed  by  boiling  with  alkalis.  A  similar  stability  charac- 
terizes the  corresponding  /^-compounds,  which  are  not  obtained  by 
the  direct  action  of  halogens  upon  naphthalene,  but  can  be  pre- 
pared from  other  /^-compounds,  such  as  amino-derivatives,  sulpho- 
derivatives,  etc.,  by  the  methods  described  under  benzene  (341,  4). 

435.  The  product  obtained  by  the  action  of  concentrated  nitric 
acid  upon  naphthalene  is  very  important  for  the  orientation  of  the 
naphthalene  derivatives.  It  is  a-rutronaphthalene,  M.P.  61*^,  which 
is  proved  to  belong  to  the  a-series  by  its  conversion  into  the  same 
naphthol  as  is  obtained  from  phenyh'soorotonic  acid  (431). 

The  position  of  the  substituents  in  a  great  number  of  mono- 
substitution-products  can  be  determined  from  a  knowledge  of  that 
of  the  nitro-group  in  this  nitronaphthalene,  for  the  nitro-group 
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can  be  reduced  to  an  amino-group,  which  is  replaceable  by  numer- 
ous atoms  or  groups  by  means  of  the  diazo-reaction.  If  a  mono- 
substituted  naphthalene  is  known  to  be  an  a-compound,  its  isomer- 
ide  must  belong  to  the  ^Hseries. 

a-Nitronaphthalene  is  a  yellow,  crystalline  compound,  and 
melts  at  61^  The  corresponding  ^-compound  is  similar,  and  melts 
At  79^ 

436.  On  heating  naphthalene  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid 
at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  80^,  a-naphthalenemanosulphanic 
acid  is  chiefly  formed:  at  160*^  the  ^-acid  is  the  principal  product, 
owing  to  the  conversion  of  the  a-compound  into  its  d-isomeride. 
Both  are  crystalline  and  very  hygroscopic 

On  fusion  with  caustic  potash,  the  naphthalenesulphonic  acids 
tire  converted  into  napJUhoh,  CioHj-OH,  with  properties  very  simi- 
lar to  those  of  phenol.  They  are  present  in  coal-tar.  a-Naphthcl 
melts  at  95*",  and  boils  at  282*":  p-naphthol  melts  at  122^,  and  boils 
at  288**.  The  hydroxyl-group  in  these  compounds  can  be  replaced 
much  more  readily  than  that  in  phenol.  They  dissolve  in  alkalis. 
With  ferric  chloride  a-naphthol  yields  a  flocculent,  violet  precipi- 
tate: /?-naphthol  gives  a  green  coloration,  and  a  precipitate  of 
fi-dinaphtholf  HO-CioHe-CioHe-OH.  The  violet  precipitate  ob- 
tained with  a-naphthol  is  possibly  an  iron  derivative  of 
4x-dinaphihoL 

437.  a-Naphthylamine  and  ^-naphthylamine,  CioH7-NH2,  can 
be  obtained  by  the  reduction  of  the  corresponding  nitro-derivatives, 
tut  are  usually  prepared  by  heating  a-naphthol  and  /?-naphthol 
respectively  with  the  ammonia  compound  of  zinc  chloride  or  of 
calcium  chloride.  a-Naphthylamine  is  a  solid  and  is  also 
formed  by  heating  naphthalene  with  sodamide,  NH2Na, 
above  200®,  hydrogen  being  evolved.  It  melts  at  50°,  and 
lias  a  f»caHike  odour:  ^-naphthylamine  melts  at  112®,  and  is 
nearly  odourless.  A  mode  of  distinguishing  between  the  isomerides 
is  afforded  by  the  fact  that  the  salts  of  the  a-compound,  but  not 
the  ^-compound,  give  a  blue  precipitate  with  ferric  chloride  and 
jother  oxidizing  agents. 

These  bases  are  of  technical  importance,  since  the  dyes  of  the 
cang<hgroup  and  the  benzopurpurins  are  derived  from  them,  and  pos- 
.sess  the  important  property  of  dyeing  unmordanted  (jotton. 

Congo-red  is  formed  by  diazotizing  lx»iizidiiip,  and  treating  the 
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product  with  a  sulphonic  acid  of   naphthylamine.     The  dye  is  the 
sodium  salt  of  the  acid  thus  formed: 

H2N.CeH4-C8H4-NH,-^Cl-N,.CeH,-C5H,.N^+2C|oEU<^^- 

Bensidine  BeDsidinediasonium  chloride       NapbthylamiDMvl* 

phonic  acid 

-*^*hJ>C,oH5.N:N.CH«.CH«.N:N.C,.H«<^^*. 

CoDgo-red 

The  acid  itself  is  blue. 

The  benzopurpurins  differ  from  congo-red  only  in  having  a 
methyl-group  attached  to  each  benzene-nucleus  of  the  benndine- 
group. 

438.  Among  the  polysubstituted  naphthalene  derivatives  is 
dinitro-^-naphtholy  obtained  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  the 
monosulphonic  or  disulphonie  acid  of  a-naphthol.  Its  sodium  salt 
is  Martius\^  yellow:  it  dyes  wool  and  silk  directly  a  golden-yellow. 
Nitration  of  a-naphtholtrisulphonic  acid  yields  dinitronaphthol- 
sulphonic  acid,  the  potassium  salt  of  which  is  naphthol-yellow:  it 
resists  the  action  of  light  better  than  Martius's  yellow. 

Naphthionic  acid  is  one  of  the  longest-known  naphthalene 
derivatives.     It  is  lii-naphthylaminesulphonic  acid, 


SO3H 


NH, 


and  results  from  the  interaction  of  a-naphthylamine  and  sulphuric 
acid.     It  is  crystalline,  and  only  slightly  soluble  in  water.     It  is 
manufactured   for  the  preparation  of  congo-red  and  other  dyes. 
Solutions  of  its  salts  display  an  intense  reddish-blue  fluorescence. 
439.  Three  quinoncs  of  naphthalene  are  known: 


O  O 

0 


^■^ 


</\y\. 

0 

•  • 

0       /\ 

0 

•\/\A 

amphi 

#  # 

0 

BeniOQuiilone 
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a-Naphthaquinone,  C10H6O2,  is  formed  by  the  oxidation  of 
many  a-<lerivatives,  and  of  some  di-derivatives,  of  naphthalene. 
It  is  usually  prepared  from  naphthalene  itself  by  oxidation  with 
a  boiling  solution  of  chromic  acid  in  glacial  acetic  acid,  a  method 
of  formation  which  has  no  parallel  among  those  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  corresponding  benzene  derivatives.  It  crystallizes 
from  alcohol  in  deep-yellow  needles,  melting  at  125**.  On  oxi- 
dation, it  yields  phthalic  acid,  proving  both  oxygeiji  atoms 
to  be  attached  to  the  same  ring.  With  hydroxylamine  it  yields 
an  oxime.  Knowing  the  structure  of  a-naphthaquinone,  it  is 
possible  to  determine  that  of  other  di-derivatives.  If,  on  oxida- 
tion, they  yield  this  quinone  by  elimination  of  the  substituents, 
they  must  be  l:4-derivatives. 

^'Naphihaquinone,  C10H6O2,  is  formed  by  oxidation  of  1:2- 
aminonaphthol. 

Siinphi-Naphihaquinone,  or  2:Q-naphthaquinon€j  is  obtained  by 
oxidation  of  a  benzene-solution  of  the  corresponding  dihydroxy- 
naphthalene  with  lead  peroxide. 

The  structural  formulas  indicate  that  only  in  the  amphi' 
isomfride  is  the  arrangement*  of  the  CO-groups  relative  to  the 
double  bonds  similar  to  that  in  benzoquinone ;  and  these  two 
quinoncs  are  very  similar  in  chemical  character.  Both  oxidize 
at  once  a  cold,  dilute  solution  of  hydriodic  acid,  turn  ferrous 
ferrocyanide  blue,  and  oxidize  sulphurous  acid.  a-Naphtha- 
quinone  exhibits  none  of  these  characteristics,  but  resembles 
benzoquinone  in  odour  and  volatility.  ^-Naphthaquinone  does 
not  oxidize  dilute  hydriodic  acid,  but  turns  ferrous  ferrocyanide 
blue,  and  oxidizes  sulphurous  acid.  Like  the  ampAi-derivative 
it  is  non-volatile,  and  therefore  odourless.  Each  of  the  naphtha- 
quinones  has  a  red  colour. 

Addition-products. 

440.  Naphthalene  and  its  derivatives  yield  addition-products 
somewhat  more  readily  than  the  benzene  derivatives. 

All  the  intermediate  hydrogcnation-products  of  naphthalene  from 
dihydronaphthalene,  CjoHio,  to  dodecahydronaphthalene,  CioHjo,  are 
known,  each  member  having  two  hydrogen  atoms  more  than  its 
immediate  predecessor.    The  first-named  is  obtained  bv  the  action  of 
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sodium  and  alcohol  upon  naphthalene.    Otidation  converts  it  into 
o-phenylenediacetic  add: 

H     H  H      H, 

Hj^\/\H  _^Hj^\/\H__^/\CH,-C0OH 

H     H  H     k, 

Naphthaleoe  Dihydnde  o-Pbenylmiediaoetie  mcid 

Assuming  that  the  formula  given  represents  naphthalene,  the  hydro- 
gen is  added  to  the  conjugated  double  linking  at  the  positions  1 :4. 

When  reduced  with  sodium  and  boiling  amyl  alcohol,  ^-naph- 
thylamine  yields  a  tetrahydride,  C10H11NH2,  a  compound  with 
most  of  the  properties  characteristic  of  the  aliphatic  amines:  it  is 
strongly  alkaline,  absorbs  carbon  dioxide  from  the  air,  has  an 
ammoniacal  odour,  and  cannot  be  diazotized.  All  four  hydrogen 
atoms  are  in  union  with  the  same  ring  as  the  amino-group. 


H     H2 

H     H2 

since,  on  oxidation  with  potassum  permanganate,  the  compound  is 
converted  into  the  o-(  arlxjxvlic  acid  of  (llhvdrocinnamic  acid. 


pxx  /CH2-CH2.COOH 
Utt4<coOH 

which  must  evidently  result  from  a  tetrahydride  with  the  above 
structure  if  the  oxidation  takes  place  at  the  C-atom  linked  to  the 
NH2-group.  Moreover,  the  hydrogen  addition-product  does  not 
take  up  bromine,  another  proof  that  the  four  H-atoms  are  attached 
to  the  same  benzene-nucleus.  The  entrance  of  two  hydrogen  atoms 
into  each  ring  would  produce  a  compound  with  double  bonds, 
capable  of  yielding  an  addition-product  with  bromine. 

The  reduction-product  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  benzene 
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with  a  saturated  side-chain,  — CH2-CH2«CH(NH2)-CH2 — ,  linked 
to  two  or//? o-C-atoms. 

a-Naphthylamine  can  also  be  reduced  by  amyl  alcohol  and 
sodium,  but  the  tetrahydride  formed  is  different  in  character  from 
that  obtained  from  ^-naphthylamine,  for  it  possesses  all  the  proper- 
ties characteristic  of  the  aromatic  amines:  it  can  be  diazotized, 
and  has  no  ammoniacal  odour.  Since,  like  ^-naphthylamine,  it 
forms  no  addition-product  with  bromine,  its  constitution  is 


which  proves  that  the  four  hydrogen  atoms  in  it  likewise  are  in 
union  with  the  same  nucleus,  but  not  the  one  linked  to  the  amino- 
group.  In  support  of  this  view  are  its  completely  aromatic 
character,  and  the  fact  that,  on  oxidation  with  potassium  per- 
manganate, the  ring  containing  the  amino-group  is  removed;  with 
formation  of  adipic  acid  (164), 

CH2 

CH2  COOH 

I 
CH2  COOH 

\/ 
CH2 

a-Naphthylamine  tetrahydride  must,  therefore,  be  looked  upon  as 
aniline  containing  a  saturated  side-chain,  — CH2-CH2-CH2-CHj 
linked  to  two  or^o-C-atoms. 


n.  AllTHRACENE,  ChHio* 

441.  Anthracene  is  present  only  in  small  proportions  in  coal- 
tar,  varying  between  0-25  and  0«45  per  cent.;  nevertheless,  it  is 
the  basis  of  the  manufacture  of  the  important  dyestuff,  alizarin 
(444  and  445). 
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The  so-called  "50  per  cent,  anthracene,"  obtained  by  distilling 

anthracene-oil  (293),  is  distilled  with  one-third  of  its  weight  of 

potassium  carbonate  from  an  iron  retort.    Certain  impurities  are 

CnH 
thereby  removed,   among  them  carbazole,    •        >NH,    which   b 

C6H4 

present  in  considerable  proportion  in  the  crude  anthracene,  and 

is    thus    converted    into    a    non-volatile    potassium    derivative, 

(C6H4)2N-K.    The  distillate  consists  almost  entirely  of  anthracene 

and   phenanthrene:    it  is  treated  with  carbon  disulphide,  which 

dissolves  out  the  phenanthrene.     By  crystallization  from  benzene, 

the  anthracene  is  obtained  pure. 

It  crystallizes  in  colourless,  glistening  leaflets,  with  a  fine  blue 

fluorescence.     It  melts  at  213**,  and  boils  at  351**.     It  dissoh'es 

readily  in  boiling  benzene,  but  with  difficulty  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

With  picric  acid  it  yields  a  compound  Ci4Hio-C6H2(N02)30H, 

melting  at  138°. 

On  exposure  to  light,  anthracene  is  transformed  into  dianthracene, 
which  in  the  dark  becomes  depolymerized  to  anthracene,  one  of  the 
rare  instances  of  a  reversible  photochemical  reaction: 

Light 
Dark 

Several  modes  of  preparing  anthracene  are  known  which  give 
an  insight  into  its  constitution.  One  of  these  is  its  synthesis  by 
Anschutz's  method  from  benzene,  aluminium  chloride,  and  tetra* 
bromoethane : 

BrCHBr  XHv 

CeHe-f      I         +C6H6  =  CoHZ  |     >C6H4+4HBr. 
BrCHBr  \:H^ 


This  synthesis  proves  that  anthracene  contains  two  benzene- 
nuclei  united  by  the  group  C2H2,  linked  to  two  or^Ao-C-atoms  of 
each,  as  proved  for  anthraquinone  in  442.  Its  constitutional 
formula  is 
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\ 


/SV^/N 


It  follows  that  it  must  yield  a  very  large  number  of  isomeric 
substitution-products.  Three  monosubstitution-products  are 
possible.  Numbering  the  carbon  atoms  as  in  the  formula, 
then  1-4=5=8,  2=3-6=7,  and  9=10.  Fifteen  disubstitution- 
products  with  similar  groups  are  possible.  A  very  considerable 
number  of  anthracene  derivatives  is  known,  although  it  is  small 
in  comparison  with  the  enormous  number  theoretically  possible. 

The  orientation  of  the  anthracene  derivatives  is  effected  simi- 
larly to  those  of  naphthalene  (433),  oxidation  and  a  study  of  the 
resulting  products  being  an  important  aid. 

Substitution-products. 

442.  Anihraquinone,  C14H8O2,  is  one  of  the  most  important 
derivatives  of  anthracene,  from  which  it  is  obtained  by  oxidation 
with  such  agents  as  nitric  acid  and  chromic  acid.  Anthracene  is  so 
readily  converted  into  anthraquinone  by  nitric  acid  that  it  is  not 
possible  to  nitrate  it. 

Anthraquinone  b  proved  to  have  the  structure 


since  it  is  formed  by  the  interaction  of  phthalic  anhydride  and 
benzene  in  presence  of  a  dehydrating  agent  such  as  aluminium 
chloride: 


C6H4<gQ>[0TH7|CftH4  =  CftH4<co>CoH4+H20. 


Phthalic  anhydride 

The  reaction  takes  place  in  two  stages:    o-benzoylbenzoic  acid, 
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C6H4<QQ^   ^,  is  first  formed,  and  then  loses  one  molecule  of 
water,  forming  anthraquinone: 

CO 

C6H4<^     N^gHs  —  H2O  =  C6H4<p,|n.>C5H4. 

N:OOH       •  ^^ 

The  constitutional  formula  of  anthraquinone  indicates  -that  only 
two  isomeric  monosubstitution-products  are  possible.  This  has 
been  verified  by  experiment — a  further  proof  that  the  formula  is 
correct. 

443.  Anthraquinone  crystallizes  from  glacial  acetic  acid  in 
light-yellow  needles,  melting  at  277°.  At  higher  temperatures  it 
sublimes  very  readily,  forming  long,  sulphur-yellow  prisms.  It  is 
very  stable,  and  is  not  easily  attacked  by  oxidizing  agents,  or  by 
concentrated  nitric  acid  or  sulphuric  acid. 

The  name  anthra^inone  is  in  some  measure  incorrect,  for  this 
substance  lacks  some  of  the  properties  characteristic  of  quinones^ 
such  as  being  easily  reduced,  great  volatility,  pungent  odour,  etc.^ 
and  has  much  more  the  character  of  a  diketone.  With  fused 
caustic  potash  it  yields  benzoic  acid,  and  with  hydroxylamine  an 
oxime.  On  warming  with  zinc-dust  and  caustic-eoda  solution,  it 
forms  oxanthranoly 

CHOH 
C6H4<f  yCeH4, 
CO 

which  in  alkaline  solution  is  converted  into  anthraquinone  by 
atmospheric  oxidation.  Oxanthranol  dissolves  in  alkalis,  yielding 
a  solution  of  a  deep  blood-red  colour. 

This  property  of  oxanthranol  makes  its  formation  a  delicate  test 
for  anthraquinone.  It  is  eflfeoted  by  warming  the  substance  to  be 
tested  with  zinc-dust  and  caustic-soda  solution:  if  anthraquinone  is 
present,  a  blood-red  coloration  is  developed,  and  is  destrojred  by 
agitating  the  mixture  with  air. 

On  reduction  with  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid,  anthraquinone  is 
converted  into  anihranol, 
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^(OH) 

a  substance  of  weak  phenolic  character,  slightly  soluble  in  cold 
and  readily  in  boiling  alkalis.  Its  formation  is  to  be  regarded  as 
resulting  from  the  elimination  of  water  from  an  intermediate 
product,  a  dihydric  alcohol: 


QTT|>C6H4— ♦C6H4i^  I   >C6H4. 


C6H4  <  QQ  >  C6H4  — ►  G6H4  <  p  W 

Anthraquinone  Anthranol 

When  anthraquinone  is  more  strongly  reduced,  by  heating  with 
zinc-dust,  it  yields  anthracene. 

444.  Alizarin,  or  dihydroxyanthraquinone,  Ci4He02(OH)2,  is 
the  most  important  derivative  of  anthraquinone,  and  is  a  dye  of 
a  splendid  red  colour.  It  was  formerly  manufactured  from  mad- 
der-root, which  contains  a  glucoside,  ruberythric  acid,  C26H28O14. 
When  boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  or  hydrochloric  acid,  this 
glucoside  yields  dextrose  and  alizarin: 

C26H280i4  4-2H20  =  2C6Hi206  4-Ci4H602(OH)2. 
Ruberythric  acid  Dextitwe  Alisarin. 

The  dye  is  now  prepared  almost  wholly  by  a  synthetical  method. 
It  is  one  of  the  organic  dyestuffs  known  in  antiquity. 

In  preparing  alizarin,  the  anthracene  is  first  oxidized  to  anthra- 
quinone with  sodium  dichroinate  and  sulphuric  acid.  Heating  with 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  at  100°  convert-s  various  impurities 
into  sulphonic  acids,  the  anthraquinone  remaining  unchanged: 
on  dilution,  these  sulphonic  acids  dissolve,  so  that  pure  anthra- 
quinone is  left  after  filtering.  This  is  then  heated  to  160°  with 
fuming  sulphuric  acid  containing  50  per  cent,  of  sulphur  trioxide, 
the  main  product  being  the  monosulphonic  acid.  Its  sodium  salt 
Is  only  slightly  soluble  in  water,  and  separates  out  when  the  acid 
is  neutralized  with  sodium  carbonate.  On  fusing  with  sodium 
hydroxide,  the  sulpho-group  is  replaced  by  hydroxyl.     A  secon'! 
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hydroxyl-group  is  simultaneously  formed,  its  production  being  con- 
siderably facilitated  by  the  addition  to  the  reaction-mixture  of 
potassium  chlorate  as  an  oxidizing  agent: 

C6H4<^Q>C6H3-S03Na+3Na0H+O  - 

Sodium  anthraquinone- 
monosulphonate 

«  C6H4<^o>C6H2(ONa)2+2H20+Na2S03. 


The  dye  is  liberated  from  the  sodium  salt  by  addition  of  an  acid. 

Anthraquinone  can  be  directly  oxidized  to  alizarin  by  beating 
it  with  very  concentrated  aqueous  alkali  in  presence  of  certain 
oxidizers,  such  as  mercuric  oxide,  potassium  chlorate,  and  so  on. 

Alizarin  cr^'stallizes  in  red  prisms,  and  sublimes  in  orange 
needles,  melting  at  289°-290°.  It  is  almost  insoluble  in  water,  and 
slightly  soluble  in  alcohol.  On  account  of  its  phenolic  character. 
it  dissolves  in  alkalis.  It  yields  a  diacetate.  On  distillation  with 
zinc-dust,  it  is  converted  into  anthracene,  a  reaction  which  gave 
the  first  insight  into  the  constitution  of  alizarin. 

The  value  of  alizarin  as  a  dye  depends  upon  its  power  of  forming 
with  metallic  oxides  fine-coloured,  insoluble  compounds,  called 
lakes.  When  a  fabric  is  mordanted  with  one  of  these  oxides,  it 
can  be  dyed  with  alizarin,  the  colour  depending  on  the  oxide  used. 
The  ferric-oxide  compound  of  alizarin  is  violet-black,  the  chromium- 
oxide  compound  claret-colour,  the  calcium-oxide  compound  blue, 
the  aluminium-oxide  and  tin-oxide  compounds  various  shades  of 
red  (Turkey-red),  and  so  on. 

445.  The  meth(xi  by  which  alizarin  is  prepared  proves  it  to  be  a 
derivative  of  anthraquinone,  but  the  positions  of  the  hydroxy  1- 
groups  have  still  to  be  determined.  The  formation  of  aUzarin  when 
phthalic  anhydride  is  heated  at  150°  with  catechol  and  sulphuric 
acid  proves  that  both  are  in  the  same  benzene-nucleus;  and,  since 
the  hydroxy l-groups  in  catechol  occupy  the  o-position,  the  same 
must  be  true  of  alizarin: 

C6H4<^,Q>0+C6H4<Q|^  2  "^  C6H4<QQ>C6H2<Qjj  2+H2O. 

Phthalic  anhydride  Catechol  AUsarin 
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It  follows  that  the  choice  lies  between  the  two  structural  formul® 

O      OH  0 

L     f      T      T      1         and  II.     till      . 

\Ay\/oH 

The  result  of  nitration  proves  that  formula  I.  is  correct.  Two 
isomeric  mononitro-derivatives  are  obtained,  each  with  the  nitro- 
group  in  the  same  nucleus  as  the  hydroxyl-groups,  since  both  can 
be  oxidized  to  phthalic  acid.  Formula  I.  alone  admits  of  the  for- 
mation of  two  such  mononitro-derivatives,  and  must  therefore  be 
correct. 

Other  hydroxyl-derivatives  of  anthraquinone  are  also  dyes,  but 
only  when  two  hydroxyl-groups  are  in  the  o-position  to  one  another. 
Derivatives  of  anthraquinone  containing  hydroxyl-groups  and 
amino-groups,  or  only  amino-groups,  are  also  valuable  dyes. 


m.  PHENANTHRENE,  ChH,o. 

446.  PhenarUhrene  is  isomeric  with  anthracene,  and  is  present 
with  it  in  "anthracene-oil."  They  are  separated  by  the  method 
already  described  (441).  It  crystallizes  in  colourless,  lustrous 
plates,  which  dissolve  in  alcohol  more  readily  than  anthracene, 
yielding  a  blue  fluorescent  solution.  It  melts  at  96**,  and  boils  at 
340°. 

On  oxidation  with  chromic  acid,  it  yields  first  phenanthrc^ 
quinanej  and  then  diphenic  acid  (422), 


COOH 


This  reaction  proves  that  phenanthrene  possesses  two  benzene- 
nuclei  directly  linked  to  one  another,  and  is  therefore  a  diphenyl- 
derivative,  and  also  a  di-or/Ao-compound.  Diphenyl  with  two 
hydrogen  atoms  substituted,  — C6H4-C6H4 — ,  or  —  C12H8 — ,  diffen 
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from  phenantbrene  by  C2H2.    This  must  link  together  two  o>po6i- 

tioDS,  so  that  phenantbrene  has  the  constitution 


CH=CH 
/         \ 


0-0 


or 


/\ A 

75         U    2. 

Phenanthrene 


This  structure  finds  support  in  the  conversion  of  stilbene  into 
phenanthrene,  on  passing  its  vapour  through  a  red-hot  tube,  a 
method  of  formation  analogous  to  that  of  diphenyl  from  benzene 
(420)  : 

CH — C5H5  CH — C6H4 

II  -H2=||         I       . 

CH — CgHs  CH — C0H4 


Stilbene 


PhenaDthrene 


In  the  formula  of  phenanthrene  the  group  — CH=CH — 
and  the  four  carbon  atoms  of  diphenyl  yield  a  third  ring  of  six 
carbon  atoms.  This  ring  is  distinguished  from  a  true  benzene- 
ring  by  the  facts  that  the  C2H2-group  readily  takes  up  bromine, 
and  that  on  oxidation  it  behaves  as  an  ordinary  side-chain. 

C6H4— CO 

Phenanthraquinone f    \  I    ,  is  an  orange,  crystalline  sub- 

C6H4— CO 

stance,  melting  at  200°,  and  boiling  without  decomposition  above 

360°.     Its  diketonic  character  follows  from  its  yielding  di-deriva- 

tives  with  sodium  hydrogen  sulphite  and  with  hydroxylamine.    It 

is  odourless,  and  non-volatile  with  steam. 

447.  PscHORR    has    discovered    an    important    synthesis    of 

phenanthrene  and  its  derivatives,  the  condensation  of  o-nitro- 

benzaldehyde  with  phenylacetic  acid  by  the  Perkix  reaction 

(348) : 


^N02 

^«^4\pH  /CeH 

^0  +  H2C/ 

\rnn 


H2O+C6H4 


/NO2 


CeHi 


o-Nitro- 
benxnUichyde 


COOH 

Phenylacetic  acid 


\CH:C<' 

XJOOH 

o-Phenyl-o-uitrocinnamic  acid 
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On  diazotization  of  the  corresponding  amino-acid  obtained  by 
reduction,  and  treatment  in  sulphuric-acid  solution  with  copper- 
dust  (341),  nitrogen  and  water  arc  eliminated,  and  an  almost 
quantitative  yield  of  ^-phenanthrenecarboxylic  acid  obtained: 

CH  CH  CH 


\/ 

Diaso-derivative  of  o-pheayl-  Pheiuuithrene-  Phenanthrene 

o-aminocinnamic  acid  carboxylic  acid 

On  distillation,  this  acid  loses  carbon  dioxide,  forming  phenan- 
threne. 

When  the  methyl  ether  of  o-nitrovanillin  is  substituted  for 
o-nitrobenzaldehyde,  there  results  a  dimethoxyphenanthrene, 
dimethylmorphol,  also  formed  by  the  breaking  down  of  morphine 
(478) : 

CH 

Methyl  ether  of 
o-nitrovanillin  prr 

OCH3I       I 

Dimethylmorphol 


HETEROCYCLIC    COHPOUIVDS. 

448.  The  compounds  hitherto  considered  all  contain  a  ring  of 
carbon  atoms  only,  and  can  be  classed  together  as  homocydic  com- 
pounds. It  is  mentioned  in  281,  that  ring-systems  are  also  known 
possessing  not  only  carbon  atoms  but  also  those  of  other  elements. 
Substances  with  such  rings  are  classed  together  as  heterocyclic 
compounds.    A  few  of  them  and  their  derivatives  will  be  considered. 

I.    PYRIDINE,  Q5H5N. 

449.  Pi/ridine  and  some  of  its  homologues  are  constituents  of 
coal-tar.  On  mixing  the  *'  light  oil  ^*  (293)  with  sulphuric  acid,  they 
are  absorbed  by  the  latter,  and  separate  on  addition  of  sodium  car- 
bonate in  the  form  of  a  dark-brown,  basic  oil,  from  which  pyridine 
and  its  homologues  are  obtained  by  fractional  distillation.  Pre- 
pared by  this  method,  pyridine  is  never  quite  pure,  always  con- 
taining small  proportions  of  its  homologues. 

Another  source  of  pyridine  is  ^'DippeFs  oil,"  a  liquid  of  ex- 
tremely disagreeable  odour,  obtained  by  the  dry  distillation  of 
bones  which  liave  not  been  deprived  of  their  fat.  It  is  a  very 
complicated  substance,  containing,  in  addition  to  the  pyridine 
bases  and  quinoline.  many  other  substances,  such  as  nitriles,  amines, 
and  hydrocarbons. 

Pyridine  is  a  colourless  liquid  boiling  at  1 15°,  and  with  a  specific 
gravity  of  l-0()33  at  0°.  It  is  miscible  with  water  in  all  propor- 
tions, and  has  a  weak  alkaline  reaction,  colouring  aqueous  solutions 
of  litmus  only  purple.  It  has  a  very  characteristic  odour,  reminis- 
cent of  tobacco-smoke.  It  is  very  stable,  being  unattacked  by 
Iwiling  nitric  acid  or  chromic  acid.  It  reacts  with  sulphuric  arid 
only  at  high  temperatures,  yielding  a  sulphonic  acid.  The  halogens 
have  very  slight  action  on  it.  On  very  energetic  reduction  with 
hvdriodic  acid  at  300°,  it  vields  normal  pentane  and  ammonia. 
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Being  a  base,  it  forms  salts  with  acids,  mostly  readily  soluble 
in  water. 

Pyridine  ferrocyanide  dissolves  with  difficulty,  and  is  employed 
in  the  purification  of  the  base.  With  platinum  chloride,  the  hydro- 
chloride yields  a  double  salt,  (C5H5N  )2H2PtC]|i,  freely  soluble  in 
water.  When  the  solution  is  boiled,  two  molecules  of  hydrochloric 
acid  are  eliminated,  with  production  of  a  yellow  compound, 
(C5H5N)2PtCl4,  which  is  only  slightly  soluble  in  water:  the  reaction 
affords  a  delicate  test  for  pyridine. 

The  following  test  is  also  very  delicate.  On  warming  the  base 
with  methyl  iodide,  an  energetic  reaction  takes  place,  with  forma- 
tion of  an  addition-product,  CbHsN -CHsI.  When  warmed  with  solid 
potash,  this  compound  gives  off  a  very  pungent  and  disagreeable 
odour. 

450.  Many  methods  for  the  synthesis  of  pyridine  and  its  homo- 
logues  are  known,  although  but  few  of  them  afford  insight  into  its 
constitution.  Among  them  is  the  formation  of  pyridine  from 
quinoline  (463)  and  pentamethylenediamine  (162).  When  penta- 
methylenediamine  hydrochloride  is  submitted  to  dry  distillation, 
piperidinef  or  hexahydropyridine,  is  produced,  and  can  be  oxidized 
to  pyridine  by  heating  with  sulphuric  acid: 

H 
^CH2-CH2-NH|H.HC1  XHr-CH^v  JC-CH 

CU2<  —        ->CH2<  >NH->HC<    >N. 

XH2-CH2-  NH2  XIH2— CH2'^  ^C-CH 

PeDtamethylenediamine  Piperidine  IJ 

hydrochloride  Pvrirf' 

Another  method  of  preparing  pyridine,  which  is  carried  out  at 
low  temperatures  and,  therefore,  affords  even  more  trustworthy 
evidence  of  its  constitution,  is  from  e-chloroamylamine.  When  an 
aqueous  solution  of  this  substance  is  heated  on  a  water-bath  for 
some  time,  it  is  transformed  into  the  hydrochloride  of  piperidine: 

c-Cbloroam  yUm  ine 

«-Chloroamylamine  was  thus  obtained  by  Gabriel.  r-Ohloro- 
propylphenyl  ether,  obtained  from  a-chloro-a'-bromopropane  and 
sodium  phenoxide,  reacts  thus  with  diethyl  monosodiomalonate : 

CH^O-CHj-CHj-ClUCl  +  NaCH(COOC2H5)3  - 

-  c;h50-ch,.ch,.ch,.ch(COOch5)2. 
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On  saponification  of  this  ester,  and  subsequent  heating  of  the  acid 
obtained,  one  molecule  of  carbon  dioxide  is  eliminated,  with  forma- 
tion of  ^-phenoxyvaleric  acid,  CoH50-(CH,)4-OOOH.  When  this 
acid  is  heated  with  lead  thiocyanate,  it  is  converted  into  the  corre- 
sponding nitrile,  CcHsO*  (CH})4«CN,  which  is  reduced  by  sodium  and 
alcohol  to  e-phenoxyamylamine,  CqHsO-CCH^^'NH}.  On  heating 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  the  phenoxyl-group  in  this  amine  is  replaced 
by  chlorine. 

The  converse  of  these  syntheses  is  the  decomposition  of  piperi- 
dine,  discovered  by  von  Braun.  On  treatment  of  bemaylpiperidine, 
CsHioN-COCoHs,  with  phosphorus  pentabromide,  PBr^,  the  oxygen 
is  replaced  by  two  bromine  atoms.  Distillation  converts  this 
dibromo-derivative  into  pentameihylene  dibromide  and  bensonitrile: 

/CH2.CH2V  XH,-CH,.Br 

CH<  >N.CBr,.C8H5  -  CH,<  +NC-CH». 


'"^CHj.CHj/ 


\ 


CH,.CH,.Br 


A  practical  method  is  thus  afforded  of  preparing  pentamethylene 
dibromide,  a  substance  of  importance  in  various  syntheses. 

451.  Since  pyridine  is  reduced  to  piperidine  by  sodium  and  alco- 
hol, and  piperidine  can  be  oxidized  to  pyridine,  it  may  be  assumed 
that  pyridine  has  the  same  closed  chain  as  piperidine;  that  is,  one  of 
five  C-atoms  and  one  N-atom.  Moreover,  it  can  be  proved  that 
the  N-atora  in  pyridine  is  not  linked  to  hydrogen;  for,  while  piperi- 
dine possesses  the  character  of  a  secondary  amine,  yielding  a  nitroso- 
derivative,  for  example,  pyridine  has  that  of  a  tertiary  amine;  thus, 
it  yields  an  addition-product  with  methyl  iodide  (449),  and  the 
i(xline  atom  in  this  substance,  like  that  in  other  ammonium  iodides, 
can  be  exchanged  for  hydroxyl  by  means  of  moist  silver  oxide. 

The  number  of  isomeric  substitution-products,  like  that  of  ben- 
zene (288),  indicates  that  each  carbon  atom  is  in  union  toith  one 
hydrogen  atom,     A  substance  of  the  formula 


N 

N 

e    2 

«'A 

or 

5      3 

^v 

r 

a 


? 


should     }neld      three     monosubstitut  ion-products,     2(a)-»6(a0» 
3(^)  =  5(^9'),   and    A{y).     Moreover,    for   similar   substituents,   six 
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disubstitution-products  are  possible:  2:3 « 6:5;  3:4  =  5:4; 
2:4  =  6:4;  2:6,  3:5,  and  2:5  =  6:3.  This  view  agrees  with  the 
results  of  experiment.  The  mode  of  linking  of  three  out  of  the 
four  valencies  of  each  carbon  atom  is  thus  established,  and  that  of 
two  of  the  three  nitrogen  valencies:  it  remains  only  to  determine 
h  )w  the  fourth  valency  of  each  carbon  atom  and  the  third  valency 
of  the  nitrogen  atom  are  distributed  in  the  molecule. 

The  marked  analogy  between  benzene  and  pyridine  leads  to  the 
assumption  of  analogous  formulae  for  both  (289).  The  great  stabil- 
ity of  pyridine  towards  energetic  chemical  reagents  proves  that  it 
does  not  possess  double  Unkings.  Only  the  side-chains  of  both 
compounds  are  attacked  by  oxidizing  agents:  with  sulphiuic  acid, 
both  yield  sulphonic  acids,  which  are  converted  by  fusion  with 
caustic  potash  into  hydroxyl-derivatives,  and  by  heating  with 
potassium  cyanide  into  cyanides.  The  hydroxyl-derivatives  of 
pyridine  have  a  phenolic  character:  they  yield  characteristic  color- 
ations with  ferric  chloride.  Pyridine  must,  therefore,  be  regarded 
as  benzene  with  one  of  its  CH-groups  replaced  by  a  N-atom. 

Notwithstanding  these  analogies,  there  are  great  differences  in 
the  behaviour  of  benzene  and  p3rridine,  one  being  that  pyridine  does 
not  admit  of  nitration. 

The  principle  of  the  orientation  of  pyridine  is  the  same  as  that 
of  benzene — conversion  of  a  compound  of  unknown  structure  into 
one  with  its  side-chains  in  known  positions.  The  monocarboxylic 
acids  and  dicarboxylic  acids  have  served  as  the  main  basis  for  its 
orientation.  The  method  of  ascertaining  the  positions  occupied  by 
the  carboxyl-groups  in  these  compounds  is  described  in  455. 


Homologues  of  Pyridine. 

452.  The  homologues  of  pyridine  are  the  methylpyridines  or 
pkohnes,  dimethyljnjridines  or  hdidineSy  and  trimethylpyridines  or 
collidines.  Many  of  them  can  be  obtained  by  more  or  less  complex 
methods:  thus,  )9-picoline  is  formed  by  the  distillation  of  acrolein- 
ammonia  (147),  and  collidine  by  the  distillation  of  crotonaldehyde- 
ammonia.  The  formation  of  pyridine  and  its  homologues  by  the 
dry  distillation  of  bones  depends  upon  these  reactions:  under  the 
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influence  of  heat,  the  fat  present  yields  acrolein,  which  reacts  with 
the  ammonia  resulting  from  the  heating  of  the  proteins,  forming 
pyridine  bases. 

Hantzsch  has  discovered  an  important  synthesis  of  pyridine 
derivatives— the  condensation  of  one  molecule  of  aldehyde-ammonia 
with  two  molecules  of  ethyl  acetoacetate : 

CHj 

OCH 
CjHftO-OC-CH,         CH,.CX)-OCA 


CHa-CO  CO-CHs 

HNH, 

CHa 

CjHjOOC-C  C-COOCaHs 

II  II  +3HA 

CH3C  C-CHa 

\N/ 
H 

Diethyl  dihydrocollidinedicarboxylate 

On  oxidation  with  nitrous  acid,  this  substance  loses  two  H-atoms^ 
one  from  the  CH-group  and  one  from  the  NH-group,  with  forma- 
tion of  ethyl  coUidinedicarhoxylate.  On  saponification  with  caustic 
potash,  and  subsequent  heating  of  the  potassiiun  salt  with  quick- 
lime, the  carboxyl-groups  are  eliminated,  and  collidinei 


'CH, 

N 

distils. 

In  this  synthesis  acetaldehyde  may  be  replaced  by  other  alde- 
hydes, and  ethyl  acetoacetate  by  the  esters  of  other  ^-ketonic  acids, 
so  that  it  affords  a  method  of  preparing  numerous  pyridine  deriva- 
tives. 

453.  Some  of  the  horaologues  of  pyridine  can  be  obtained  from 
it  by  the  action  of  an  alkyl  iodide,  an  addition-product  being 
formed.  On  heating  thi.s  compound  to  300°,  the  alkyl-group  be- 
comes detachetl  from  the  nitrogen  atom  and  linl^ed  to  a  carbon 
atom,  a  reaction  analoj]:ou>;  to  the  formation  of  />-toluidine  by- 
heating  methyl  aniline  hydrochloride  to  a  high  temperature  (3i6)* 
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a-AUylpyridine  is  of  theoretical  importance.    Ladenburg  ob- 
tained it  by  the  condensation  of  a-picoline  with  acetaldehyde: 

NC5H4.CH3+OCH.CH3  =  NC5H4.CH:CH.CH3  +  H20. 

o-I^coliQe  Aoetaldehyde  o-AUylpjrridine 

By  its  aid  he  effected  the  first  synthesis  of  a  natural  alkaloid,  that 
of  eoniine,  CsHiyN  (473) .  a-Allylpyridine  was  reduced  with  sodium 
and  boiling  alcohol,  yielding  a-propylpiperidine, 

H2 

H2 

H  •CH2  •CH2  •CH3' 


optically  inactive,  like  all  synthetical  substances  prepared  from 
inactive  material.  This  substance  was  resolved  into  a  dextro- 
rotator}'  and  a  lajvo-rotatory  modification  by  fractional  crystal- 
lization of  its  tartrate,  the  dextro-rotatory  isomeride  being 
named  isoconilne  because  heating  at  300°  transforms  it  into  an 
isomeride  identical  with  natural  eoniine.  Ladenburg  attributes 
the  difference  between  eoniine  and  woconiine  to  asymmetry  of 
the  nitrogen  atom. 

The  constitutional  formula  of  a-propylpiperidine  indicates  that 
the  carbon  atom  in  union  with  the  propyl-group  is  asymmetric. 
/--Propylpiperidine  does  not  contain  an  asymmetric  carbon  atom, 
and  should  therefore  be  optically  inactive.  The  side-chain  cannot 
be  at  the  y9-position,  for  eoniine  yields  ammonia  and  normal 
octane  when  strongly  heated  with  hydriodic  acid.  Thus  treated,  a 
^-propylpiperidine  or  /'-propylpiperidine  must  yield  an  octane  with 
a  branched  carbon-chain,  which  proves  that  eoniine  is  an  a-com- 
pound. 

454.  Piperidine  ia  present  in  pepper  in  combination  SLspipfrine^ 
CiyHi^OsN.  On  boiling  with  alkalis,  it  yelds  piperic  acid,  CnHjoOi, 
and  piperidine,  by  addition  of  one  molecule  of  water.  Piperine 
must,  therefore,  be  a  substituted  amide  of  piperic  acid,  containing  the 
piperidine-residue,  CsHjoN — ,  instead  of  the  NHa-group: 

C5H10N — C12H0OS. 

Piperidine  is  a  colourless  liquid,  boiling  at  106®,  with  a  charac- 
teristic pepper-like  odour  and  strongly-marked  basic  properties  (162). 
It  is  best  obtained  by  the  electro-reduction  of  pyridine. 
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P]rridinecarbozylic  Acids. 
455-  Three  pyridinenumocarboxylic  adds  are  known; 


N  N 

yCOOH  ^    ^j^^^^        ^^j 


Picolinio  aoid  (a) 


Nicotinic  acid  (^) 


MoNiootinie  acid  (r) 


The  orientation  of  the  carboxyl-groups  in  these  acids  can  be  carried 
out  as  follows.  It  is  stated  in  453  that  the  side-chain  in  coniine 
occupies  the  a-position.  On  oxidation,  this  substance  yields  pieo- 
linic  acid,  by  conversion  of  the  propyl-group  into  a  carboxyl-group, 
and  elimination  of  the  six  added  hydrogen  atoms.  Picolinio  acid 
is  therefore  the  a-carboxylic  acid. 

Nicotinic  acid  is  proved  to  have  the  ^-constitution  thus.    Quino* 
lino  (463)  has  the  formula 


7 
9 


It  is  naphthalene  with  one  of  the  a-CH-groups  replaced  by  N.  On 
oxidation,  quinoline  yields  a  pyridinedicarboxylic  acid,  quinolinic 
acid,  which  must  therefore  have  the  structure 

N 
/\C00H 


0 


\/ 


COOH 


On  heating  this  acid,  one  molecule  of  carbon  dioxide  is  eliminated, 
with  formation  of  nicotinic  acid.  Since  the  carboxyl-group  in 
picolinic  acid  has  been  proved  to  occupy  the  a-position,  nicotinic 
acid  must  be  the  ^-acid.  There  remains  only  the  ;'-structure  for 
zsonicotinic  acid. 

The  p}Tidinemonocarboxylic  acids  are  formed  by  the  oxidation 
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of  the  homologues  of  p3rridine  containing  a  side-chain.  Nicotinic 
acid  derives  its  name  from  its  formation  by  the  oxidation  of  nico- 
tine. The  monocarboxylic  acids  are  crystalline,  and  possess  both 
a  basic  and  an  acidic  character.  As  bases,  they  yield  salts  with 
acids,  and  double  salts  with  platinum  chloride  and  mercuric  chloride, 
etc.  As  acids,  they  form  salts  with  bases,  the  copper  salts  being 
often  employed  in  their  separation. 

Picolinic  acid  can  be  distinguished  from  its  isomerides  by  two 
properties:  on  heating,  it  loses  CO2  more  readily,  with  formation  of 
pjTidine;  and  it  gives  a  yellowish-red  coloration  with  ferrous 
sulphate.  Quinolinic  acid  answers  to  the  same  tests:  it  may,  there- 
fore, be  concluded  that  they  are  applicable  to  acids  with  a  carboxyl- 
group  in  the  a-position. 

456.  Pyridine  may  be  regarded  as  derived  from  benzene  by 
replacement  of  one  CH-group  by  N.  Other  closed-chain  com- 
pounds are  known,  derived  from  benzene  by  replacement  of  two 
CH-groups  by  O,  NH,  or  S,  respectively.  Such  are  furan  (or  fuT" 
furan),  C4H4O;  pyrrole,  C4H5N;  and  ihiophen,  C4H4S. 

II.     FXTRAH,*  C4H4O. 

457.  Furan,  C4H4O,  B.P.  36°,  is  of  little  importance,  but  two 
of  its  substitution-products  must  be  considered  in  some  detail. 

To  furan  is  assigned  the  ring-formula 

O  0 

/\  /r\ 

EC      CH  I*    » 

II       II       or    !,    . 
EC — CH  


*The  Chemical  Societt  of  London  adopts  the  name  fvran  for  the 
O 


simple  ring 


,  the  corresponding  radical  being  furyl.    The  double  syl- 


lable furfur  ...  is  reserved  for  deri\'ative8  with  a  side-chain,  containing  the 
O 


nng 
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This  formula  is  supported  by  the  resemblance  in  properties  between 
some  of  its  derivatives,  such  as  furfuraldehyde  {fvrfvral  or  furfurole), 

C^H-zO'Cq,  and  the  corresponding  benzene  derivatives.  More- 
over, the  0-atom  can  be  proved  to  be  linked  similarly  to  that  of 
ethylene  oxide  (156),  for  on  treatment  with  sodium,  furan  does  not 
evolve  hydrogen,  proving  the  absence  of  a  hydroxyl-group;  and  it 
does  not  react  with  hydroxylamine  or  phenylhydrazine,  indicating 
that  it  has  no  carbonyl-group. 

Furan  derivatives  can  be  obtained  from  the  l:4-diketone8, 
R-CO-CH2-CH2-CO-R,  by  treatment  w^ith  dehydrating  agents, 
such  as  acetyl  chloride.  This  reaction  may  be  regarded  as  the 
result  of  the  conversion  of  the  diketone  into  an  unstable,  tauto- 
meric form,  R.C:CH«CH:C-R,  which  loses  water: 

OH  OH 


This  method  yields  2:5-furan  derivatives,  the  C-atoms  in  furan 
being  denoted  as  in  the  scheme 


0 

6       2 

a' 

0 

a 

i       ». 

or 

1 

This  synthesis  of  furan  derivatives  is  likewise  a  proof  of  tb^ 
constitution. 

458.  The  most  important  derivatives  of  furan  are  furfuraldehyde 

XT 

C4H30«Cq,  and  pyromucic  acid,  C4H30-COOH:   both  have  long 

been  known. 

Furfiu*aldehyde  is  prepared  from  pentoses  by  the  method  men* 
tioncd  in  208.  It  has  the  character  of  an  aromatic  aldehyde:  like 
benzaldehyde  (335),  it  is  converted  by  alcohoUc  potash  into  the 
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^corresponding  acid,  pyromucic  acidi  and  the  corresponding  alcohol, 
furfuryl  alcohol,  C4H8O.CH2OH: 


\' 


/ 


3 

o 


Farfunddehyde 


xyCOOH 
0 

Pyromuese  aeid 


n 


,     vCHjOH. 
0 

Furf uryl  alcobol 


With  ammonia  it  yields  furfuramidef  (C5H40)3N2i  analogous  in 
composition  to  hydrobenzamide  (335).  Just  as  benzaldehyde  con- 
denses in  presence  of  potassium  cyanide  to  benzoin  (428),  furfur- 
■aldehyde  imder  the  same  conditions  yields  the  similarly  constituted 

H 

/wr/tiTofn,  C4HgO«C«CO-C4H80.    The  resemblance  in  properties 

OH 
between  the  two  compounds  is,  therefore,  very  striking. 

Furfiu*aldehyde  is  proved  to  have  the  2-structure  by  various 
means:  for  example,  by  its  formation  from  pentoses  (208),  a  reac- 
tion which  may  be  represented  by  the  scheme: 


IHO     HI 

^+-r  - 

CH-CHO|H 

CH-C^|0H 
\pH 


CH=CH 


^1! 


FlBDtOW 


H 
O 


Forfurmldehjrde 


Furf uraldehyde  thus  results  from  the  elimination  of  three  molecules 
of  water  under  the  influence  of  hydrochloric  acid  or  sulphuric  acid. 
It  is  a  colourless,  oily  liquid  of  agreeable  odour,  and  boils  at  162^. 
A  test  for  it  is  described  in  208. 

As  its  name  indicates,  pyromucic  acid  is  formed  by  the  dry  dis* 
tillation  of  mucic  acid  (209, 4).  It  can  also  be  obtained  by  oxidiz- 
ing furf  uraldehyde  with  silver  oxide.  It  is  crystalline,  melts  at  132^, 
ran  be  readily  sublimed,  and  dissolves  freely  in  hot  water.  When 
heated  at  275^  in  a  sealed  tube,  it  yields  carbon  dbxide  aiui' 
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Pyromucic  acid  wholly  lacks  the  character  of  an  aroiBatic  com- 
pound: its  properties  in  no  way  resemble  those  of  benzoic  acid,  but 
are  like  those  of  the  unsaturated  aliphatic  acids.  Thus,  it  easily 
undergoes  oxidation:  it  almost  instantaneously  decolorizes  von 
Baeyer's  reagent  (123),  and  readily  adds  four  bromine  atoms. 
Hence,  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  benzene-nucleus  are 
absent,  so  that  the  formula 

HC=CH 

I     >o 

HC=C 


i 


JOOH 
with  two  double  bonds,  must  be  assigned  to  it. 

III.     PYRROLE,  C4H6N. 

459.  Pyrrole  is  the  most  important  of  the  heterocyclic  com- 
pounds with  a  ring  of  five  atoms.  Several  natural  products  con- 
taining the  pyrrole-nucleus  are  known:  examples  are  the  colouring- 
matter  of  blood;  chlorophyll;  and  certain  alkaloids,  among  them 
nicotine.  Pyrrole  derivatives  have  also  been  found  among  the 
decomposition-products  of  proteins.  Pyrrole  is  a  constituent  of 
**  Dippel's  oil"  (449).  The  fraction  of  this  oil  which  distils  between 
120°  and  130°  is  employed  in  the  preparation  of  p3rrrole.  After 
removal  of  the  pyridine  bases  by  treatment  with  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,andof  the  nitriles  by  boiling  with  sodium  carbonate,  the  frac- 
tion is  dried,  and  treated  with  potassium.  Potassiopyrrole,  C4H4NK, 
is  formed,  and  can  be  purified  by  washing  with  ether.  It  is  recon- 
verted into  pyrrole  by  the  action  of  water. 

Pyrrole  is  a  colourless  liquid,  specifically  somewhat  lighter  than 
water,  and  boiling  at  131°.  On  exposure  to  light,  it  soon  acquiref 
a  brown  colour.  The  vapours  of  pyrrole  and  its  derivatives  impart 
a  carmine-red  colour  to  a  wood-shaving  moistened  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  due  to  the  formation  of  an  amorphous  substance, 
"pyrrole-red."  This  reaction  furnishes  a  delicate  test  for  pyrrole 
and  its  derivatives. 

Pyrrole  can  be  synthesized  by  several  methods:  for  example* 
by  the  interaction  of  succindialdehyde  and  ammonia: 
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CH2-C^  +  N  H3       CH2-CH  <  22^ 
CH2-C2  +  NH3  ~  CH2-CH<gg»  " 

=  1  '>NH+NH3+2H20. 

CH=CH/ 

Pyrrole 

Its  homologues  can  be  obtained  by  the  action  of  ammonia  upon 
l:4-ciiketones; 


HC=C 


\ 


«--\ 


HC=C 


R 

1 : 4-Diketone  ao'-Pyrrole 

(tautomeric  form) 

The  nomenclature  of  the  pyrrole  derivatives  is  indicated  in  the 
scheme 

NH  NH 

^.  or  a'^a. 


This  structure  is  inferred  from  the  foregoing  syntheses  and  other- 
wise. The  basic  properties  which  should  be  characteristic  of  a 
substance  with  the  formula  of  pyrrole  are  masked  by  the  resinifying 
action  of  acids.  As  a  result  of  this  influence,  no  sulpho-acids  have 
been  obtained,  and  nitro-derivatives  only  by  an  indirect  method. 

Among  the  properties  of  pyrrole  indicating  its  relation  to  the 
aromatic  compounds  is  its  behaviour  with  halogens:  unlike  an  ali- 
phatic unsaturated  compound,  it  yields  substitution-products,  but 
not  addition-products.  The  analogy  in  properties  between  pjTrole 
and  aniline,  and  especially  phenol,  is  very  marked.  The  transfor- 
mation of  l-methylpifrrole  into  2'methylpjfrrole  under  the  influence 
of  hoat  resembles  the  conversion  of  methylaniline  into  p-toluidine 

C4H4X.CH3  -^C4H3(CH3).NH. 

l-Methylpyrrole  2-Methylpyrrole 

Just  as  sodium  phenoxide  is  converted  by  carbon  dioxide  into 
salicylic  acid  (386),  so  potassiopyrrole  and  carbon  dioxide  yield 
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!an  be  synthesized  by  various  methods,  the  most 
Rng  the  interaction  of  succinic  acid  and  phosphorus 
On  heating  a  mixture  of  these  substances,  a  vigor- 
n  ensues,  carbon  disulphide  is  evolved,  and  a  liquid,  con- 
PTiefly  of  thinphen,  distils. 
I  colourless  liquid,  boiling  at  84°,  a  temperature  which 
[little  from  the  boiling-point  of  benzene  (80-4°).    It  has  a 
'non-characteristicodour.     It  is  heavier  than  water,  its  specific 
^vity  being  1-062  at  23°. 
Bromine   reacts  energetically  with   thiophen,  forming  chiefly 
mmtromoihiophen,  C4H3Br2S,  along  with  a  small  proportion  of  the 
monobromo-derivative. 

The  notation  of  thiophen  derivatives  is  indicated  by  the  sch^nes 

S  S 

and 

p"- 

The  hotnologues  of  thiophen  can  be  obtained  by  Fimo's  syur 
thesis  (294)  and  by  other  methods:  for  instance,  by  heating  1:4- 
diketones  with  phosphorus  pentaaulphide,  a  mode  of  synthesis 
which  proves  the  constitution  of  the  thiophen  homologues.  Thus, 
acetonylacetone  yields  dimetkylthiophen : 

BC=C<^^'        HC=C<f'' ' 

AcelonylBCctona  2:6-I>iinelhy]il>iapl>en 

2:5-Dialkylthiophens  are  obtained  from  l:4-diketones:  the 
3:4-alkyl-compounds  can  be  prepared  by  another  method.  As 
stated,  thiophen  results  from  the  interaction  of  succinic  acid  and 
phosphorus  pentaaulphide: 

H 

H2C-C00H        HC— a 

!  -      !      >. 

HaC— COOH  HC— C^ 
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Similarly,  a  monoalkylsuccinic  and  symmetrical  dialkylsuccinic 
acid  respectively  yield  a  3-alkylthiophen  anda3:4-alkylthiophen: 

CH3.CH— C(X)H  CH3C— CH 

I  -  I      >S. 

CHa-CH-COOH  CH3.C-CH 

Symmetrical  dimethyl-  3 : 4-Dimethyl- 

succinic  add  tbiophen 

The  known  structure  of  these  compounds  can  be  employed  as 
a  basis  for  the  orientation  of  the  derivatives  of  thiophen. 

When  a  cold  aqueous  solution  of  the  two  monocarboxylic  acids, 
2rihic}  hencarboxylic  acid  and  S^hiophencarhoxylic  add, 


S 

COOH      and 


A 


COOH 


is  crystallized  slowly,  there  is  formed  a  mixture  which  cannot  be 
resolved  into  its  components.  This  phenomenon  is  due  to  the 
formation  of  mixed  cr}''stals,  and  is  of  rare  occurrence  with  posi- 
tion-isomerides.  On  oxidizing  a  mixture  of  2-thiotolen  and  3- 
thiotolen,  an  apparently  homogeneous  acid  is  obtained:  from  its 
method  of  formation,  however,  it  can  only  be  a  mixture  of  the 
corresponding  acids. 

Thiophenketones  are  prepared  by  Friedel  and  Crapts's  re- 
action (294) :  thus,  acetothienone  or  2'thienylmethylketone, 
C4H4S-COCH3,  is  obtained  from  acetyl  chloride,  thiophen,  and 
aluminium  chloride.  These  ketones  are  readily  oxidized  to  thio- 
phcncarboxylic  acids,  a  good  method  of  preparing  these  compounds. 
A  thiophensulphonic  acid  is  also  known:  it  is  more  easily  formed 
than  benzenesulphonic  acid,  which  is  the  basis  of  Victor  Meyer's 
method  of  separating  thiophen  and  benzene.  On  distillation  with 
potassium  cyanide,  it  forms  the  corresponding  nitrile;  but  the 
Bulpho-group  is  not  exchanged  for  hydroxyl  by  fusion  with  caustic 
potash.  It  is  possible,  however,  to  obtain  a  thiophenphenol  by  the 
interaction  of  aminothiophen  hydrochloride  and  nitrous  acid,  which 

NO2 

yields  a  nitrated  hydroxyl-derivative,  C4H2S<qtj  .  This  com- 
pound greatly  resembles  ;>-nitrophenol ;  thus,  it  dissolves  in  alkalis, 
yielding  a  solution  of  yellow  colour. 

On  volatilizing  thiophen  in  a  current  of  air,  and  passing  the 
resulting  gaseous  mixture  into  carefully  cooled,  fuming  nitric  acid, 
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the  principal  product  is  dinitrothiophen, although  mononiirothiophen 
is  also  formed.  The  mononitro-compound  is  a  solid,  melting  at  44^, 
and  boiling  at  224°:  it  has  an  odour  like  that  of  nitrobenzene.  On 
reduction,  it  yields  aminothiophen,  or  thiophenine,  which  diflfers  from 
aniline  in  being  very  unstable:  it  changes  quickly  to  a  varnish-like 
mass,  but  its  hydrochloride  is  stable.  It  does  not  yield  diazo-com- 
pounds,  but  reacts  with  benzenediazonium  chloride,  forming  a 
crystalline,  orange  dye. 

Many  other  thiophen  derivatives  have  been  obtained,  chiefly 
through  the  researches  of  Victor  Meyer.  The  examples  cited 
suffice  to  indicate  the  great  analogy  subsisting  between  the  prop- 
erties of  thiophen  and  those  of  benzene. 

V.    PYRAZOLE,  C3H4N2. 

461.  Pyrazole  ia  formed  in  several  reactions,  one  of  them  being 
the  combination  of  hydrazine  with  propiolaldehydeacetal  (148): 

CH-^C.CH(OC2H5)2  +  Il2N.NH2  = 

Propiolaldehydeacetal 

=  CH=CCH=N.NH2+2C2H50H; 

lotermediate  product 
(not  isolated) 

C— CH  CH-CH  NU 

NHo  \NH 


5    2 
4    3 


2 

IntermfHiiate  Pyrasole 

pruduct 

This  synthesis  proves  that  p)rrazole  has  the  formula  indicated, 
so  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  pyrrole  in  which  one  of  the  CH-groups 
has  l^een  replaced  by  N. 

It  is  crystalline,  melts  at  70°,  and  is  very  stable.  It  is  only  a 
weak  base,  for  its  aqueous  solution  has  a  neutral  reaction. 

Pyrazole  itself  does  not  yield  important  derivatives,  but  such 

are  obtained  from  a  dihydride,  pyrazoline,  C3H6N2,  formed  by  the 

action  of  hydrazine  hydrate  on  acrolein.    This  substance  has  the 

formula 

NH 

/\ 
H2C    N  . 


H2C-CH 
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Bromine  converts  it  into  pyrazole.    A  ketonic  derivative  of  pyra- 
zoline,  called  pyrazolone,  has  the  formula 


/^. 


NH 

OC 

I 
H2C-CH 

Substitution-products  of  it  are  obtained  by  the  interaction  of 
ethyl  acetoacetate  and  phenylhydrazine: 


CHa-CIO  H2  N  CH3 . C=Nv 


H2C— CO-  OC2H6      fflNCfiHs         H2C— CO 


Methylphenylpyrdzolone  is  thus  formed.  Methylphenylhydrazine, 
CeHs'NH-NH-CHa,  condenses  similarly  with  ethyl  acetoacetate» 
yielding  a  dimethylphenylpyrazolone  of  the  formula 

CH3.C— N(CH3) 
II      >N.C6H6. 
HC-CO 

This  is  antipyrine,  C11H12ON2,  discovered  by  Knorr,  and  exten- 
sively employed  in  medicine  as  a  febrifuge.  It  crystallizes  in  white 
leaflets  melting  at  113*^.  It  cannot  be  distilled  without  undergoing 
decomposition.  It  is  readily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol:  the 
aqueous  solution  gives  a  red  coloration  with  ferric  chloride,  and  a 
bluish-green  coloration  with  nitrous  acid. 


Many  other  ring-compounds  are  known,  containing  rings  of 
as  well  as  of  five  atoms,  but  they  are  beyond  the  scope  of  this  book. 


CONDENSATION-PRODUCTS  OF  BENZENE  AND 
HETEROCYCLIC  NUCLEI. 

462.  Only  three  of  the  condensation-products  of  benzene  and 
heterocyclic  nuclei  will  be  described:  quinoline^  vaoquinoliney  and 
indole.  The  first  two  are  related  to  the  alkaloids,  and  the  last  is 
important  on  account  of  its  connection  with  indigo. 

I.     QUINOLINE,   CjHyN. 

463.  Quinoline  is  present  in  coal-tar  and  bone-oil,  but  is  difficult 
toobtain  purefrom  these  sources.  It  is  usually  prepared  by  Skraup'§ 
synthesis,  described  below\  It  is  a  colourless,  highly  refractive 
liquid  of  characteristic  odour:  it  boils  at  236°,  and  has  a  specific 
gravity  of  1  •  1081  at  0°.  It  has  the  character  of  a  tertiary  base,  so 
that  it  possesses  no  hydrogen  linked  to  nitrogen.  It  yields  salts 
with  acids:  the  dichromate,  (C9H7N)2H2Cr207,  dissolves  with  diffi- 
culty in  water. 

Quinoline  can  be  synthesized  by  various  methods  w^hich  prove 
its  constitution.  Its  synthesis  was  first  effected  by  Konios,  by 
passing  allylaniline- vapour  over  red-hot  oxide  of  lead: 

H      NH 
H./N/XCHj      ^^       H/^  \/  NH 


hIs^>    'CH   •*■  2^  "  hI    a    Jh  -^  2»^0- 

H    dkj 

AUvIaniltne 

Skraup's  synthesis  consists  in  heating  together  aniline,  glycerol, 
sulphuric  acid,  and  nitrobenzene.  In  presence  of  sulphuric  acid  as  a 
dehydrating  agent,  the  glycerol  loses  water,  forming  acrolein,  which 
unites  with  the  aniline  to  an  addition-product, 

C^ftHs  •  NH  •  CH2  •  CH2  •  C>-v  • 

In  K(")NIg'.s  synthesis  the  oxidizing  agent  is  the  lead  07 
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reaction  it  is  the  nitrobenzene,  which  is  reduced  to  aniline.     Arsenic 
acid  can  be  substituted  for  nitrobenzene. 

Von  Baeyer  and  Drewsen  have  discovered  another  method  of 
synthesis  which  proves  the  constitution  of  quinoline:  it  involves 
the  reduction  of  o-nitrocinnamaldehyde.  This  compound  is  first 
converted  into  an  intermediate  product,  the  corresponding  amino- 
derivative,  the  H-atoms  of  the  NH2-group  of  this  substance  being 
subsequently  eliminated  along  with  the  0-atom  of  the  aldehyde- 
group: 


o-Aminocinnam  aldehyde  Quinoline 

The  last  synthesis  proves  quinoline  to  be  an  oWAo-eubstituted 
benzene:  the  constitution  of  the  ring  containing  the  N-atom  has 
now^  to  be  determined.  The  method  employed  is  based  upon  oxi- 
dation, which  produces  a  dibasic  acid,  quinolinic  acid, 

N 

hooc/\h 

HOOcl  ^H* 
H 

On  distillation  with  quicklime,  quinolinic  acid  yields  P3rridine. 
From  these  facts  it  must  be  concluded  that  quinoline  contains  a 
benzene-nucleus  and  a  pjTidine- nucleus,  with  two  or/Ao-C-atoms 
common  to  both.  It  may  be  regarded  as  naphthalene,  with  one  of 
the  CH-groups,  1-4-5-8,  replaced  by  N. 

The  number  of  isomeric  substitution-products  is  very  large. 
The  seven  hydrogen  atoms  occupy  dissimilar  positions  relative  to 
the  nitrogen  atom,  and  consequently  seven  monosubstitution- 
products  are  possible.  Twenty-one  disubstitution-products  are 
possible  for  similar  substituents,  while  the  number  of  tri-derivatives 
possible  is  much  greater,  and  so  on. 

464.  There  are  three  methods  for  the  orientation  of  quinoline 
derivatives. 

First,  the  relative  method  (398, 1). 


1464] 


QUI  NOLI  NE. 
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Second,  oxidation.  This  usually  removes  the  benzene-nucleus, 
leaving  the  pyridine-nucleus  intact,  and  thus  furnishes  a  means  of 
•determining  which  substituents  are  present  in  each. 

Third,  Skraup's  synthesis — an  important  aid  to  orientation. 
It  can  bo  carried  out  not  only  with  aniline,  but  with  many  of  its 
substitution-products,  such  as  homologues  of  aniline,  nitroanilines, 
aminophenols,  and  other  derivatives.  The  quinoline  compounds 
thus  obtained  have  their  substituents  in  the  benzene-nucleus.  But 
this  synthesis  also  indicates  the  positions  of  the  side-chains  whea 
.an  ortAo-substituted  or  a  para-substituted  aniline  is  used:  thus, 


OrOo 


NHi 


can  only  yield 


while 


and    -jA      J  only 

Para 

M.  X/ V  ...,^  X 


can  yield 


or 


All  four  possible  quinoline  derivatives  with  substituents  in  the 
benzene-nucleus  can,  therefore,  be  prepared  by  Skraup's  synthesis. 
The  nomenclature  of  the  quinoline  derivatives  is  indicated  in 
the  scheme 


Many  of  the  known  quinoline  derivatives  are  obtained  by 
Skraup's  method,  a  smaller  number  directly  from  quinoline.  The 
sulphonic  acids  are  best  prepared  by  the  latter  method.  On  fusion 
with  caustic  potash,  they  are  converted  into  hydroxyquinolines; 
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when  heated  with  potassium  cyanide,  they  yield  cyanoquinolines, 
which  on  hydrolysis  give  carboxylic  acids. 

Carbostyril,  or  2-hydroxyquinoline,  can  be  synthesized  by  the 
elimination  of  water  from  o-aminocinnamic  acid : 

^N|HrO]C.OH  AAOH 


\CH=CH  \/\/ 

o-Amloooinnamlo  add  Carboetyril 

It  has  a  phenolic  character:  thus,  it  dissolves  in  alkalis,  and  is 
reprecipitated  by  carbon  dioxide. 

II.  isoQUimOLllXE,  C,HtN. 

465.  isoQuinoline  is  present  in  coal-tar,  from  which  Hooobwkrft 
and  VAN  Dorp  isolated  it  in  the  form  of  its  sparingly  soluble  sulphate. 
It  is  a  colourless  substance  with  an  odour  like  that  of  quinoiine.  It 
melts  at  21**,  and  boils  at  237°. 

Its  synthesis  indicates  its  constitution.    On  heating,  the  ammo* 

OOOH  1 

nium  8a\t  of  homophthalic  acid,  QiB.4<Qu  .pooh  2'  ^^  converted  into 

homophthalimtde: 

/COONH4  XO^ 

CoH,(  -2H2O-NH3  -  C8H,<;  ^NH. 

^CHjCOONH,  ^CHj.CO 

On  treating  with  phosphorus  oxychloride,  each  0-atom  is  replaced 
by  two  Cl-atoms,  2HC1  being  subsequently  eliminated,  with  formar 
tion  of  dichloroiaoquinoline: 

caici  /\Xn 

C C  CI  Dichlorojjjrxiuinoline 


HjHCll 

Reduction  with  hydriodic  acid  and  phosphorus  converts  this  sub- 
stance into  isoquinolmo,  in  which  the  N-atom  of  the  pyridine-nucleus 
is  not  directly  linked  to  the  benzene-nucleus,  wherein  it  dififers  from 
ordinary  quinoiine: 

7  2  '^^ 

6  S 

w 

i^oQuiooIine 
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The  products  obtained  by  the  oxidation  of  tsoquinoline  support 
this  view  of  its  constitution.  The  benzene-ring  is  removed  from 
one  part,  and  the  pyridine-ring  from  the  other,  so  that  cincbo- 
meronic  acid  and  phthalic  acid  are  formed : 

\y\y      Hooc\/  \y\y       \ycooH 

GiDohomeromo  add  Phthalic  add 

lU.  IllDOLE,  <^H,N. 

466.  The  relation  between  indigo  and  indole,  mentioned  in 
462,  is  made  evident  by  the  following  series  of  transformations, 
chiefly  the  discoveries  of  von  Baeyer. 

On  treatment  with  nitric  acid,  indigo,  C16H10O2N2,  yields  an 
oxidation-product,  isatin,  C8H6O2N,  which  can  also  be  synthesized 
by  treating  o-nitrobenzoyl  chloride  with  silver  cyanide.  When 
hydrolyzed,  the  resulting  nitrile  yields  o-nitrobenzoylformic  acid: 

UH4<co.C12      ^^"^'^CO.CN      ^"*^CO.COOH. 

o-Nitrobensoyl  o-Nitrobeiuoyl  o-Nitrobensoyl* 

chloride  cyanide  formic  acid 

On  reduction,  the  nitro-group  in  this  acid  is  converted  into  an 
amino-group,  and  water  eliminated  simultaneously  with  the  forma- 
tion of  isatin,  which  has,  therefore,  the  constitution  indicated  by 
the  equation 

o-Aminohensoyifurmic  acid  laatin  or      C6H4/  x^O 

^CO'^ 

When  reduced  with  zinc-dust  and  hydrochloric  acid,  isatin  takes  up 
two  hydrogen  atoms,  forming  dioxindole,  C8H7O2X.  This  com- 
pound also  results  on  the  elimination  of  v^ater  from  the  unstable 
o-aminomandelic  acid,  which  determines  its  constitution: 

NHIH  ^^H 

o-AmiDomandehc  ada 

OH 

Dioxindola 
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When  reduced  with  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid,  dioxindole  yields 
oxindole,  CsHjON,  which  is  also  obtained  by  reduction  of  o-nitro- 
phenylacetic  acid  and  subsequent  elimination  of  water: 


o-Amlnophenylaoetic  add  Oxindole 

Distillation  with  zinc-dust  converts  oxindole  into  indok,  CgHrN, 
which  must,  therefore,  have  the  structure  C^a(       jCH;  or 

NH 


/'\ 


Indole 


Indole,  therefore,  possesses  a  benzene-nucleus  condensed  with  a 
pyrrole-nucleus.  It  does,  in  fact,  display  some  of  the  properties 
characteristic  of  pyrrole:  thus,  it  is  a  very  weak  base,  and  gives  a 
red  coloration  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

467.  S-Methylindole,  or  skatole, 

NH 


/^ 


CCHs 

is  present  in  fseces,  and  occasions  the  unpleasant  odour.  It  is  alflo 
found  in  a  species  of  wood  grown  in  India,  and  is  formed  in  the 
putrefactive  decay  of  proteins,  or  by  fusing  proteins  with  caustic 
potash. 

Tryptophan^  CnHuOjNj,  is  an  important  decomposition-product 
of  albumin  (243)  and  an  indole  derivative.  It  is  synthesized  by 
treating  indole  with  chloroform  and  potassium  hydroxide  in  alcoholic 
solution.  i^-Indolealdehyde  (I.)  is  formed  as  an  intermediate  product, 
and  condenses  with  hippuric  acid  to  indolylbemoylaminoacrylic  acid 
(II.).  On  treatment  with  sodium  and  alcohol,  the  double  bond  of 
this  compound  adds  two  hydrogen  atoms  and  the  benzoyl-group  is 
simultaneously  eliminated,  with  formation  of  racemic  tryptophan 
(III.): 
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^' {\ jCHO    }^'  /^\ jCH:C-COOH       _^ 

\y\/  \/\/        NH-COCH, 


Y 


III.  /\ 


rCH,-CH-COOH 


NH, 

Tryptophan 


/y 


Indigo. 

468.  The  constitution  of  indigo  is  inferred  from  its  formation  from 
isaiin  chloride,  obtained  by  the  interaction  of  isatin  and  phosphorus 
pentachloride.  On  reduction  with  zinc-dust  and  acetic  acid,  it  is 
transformed  into  indigo: 


c6H4<'r^^c|crfcr|c<' "  )c6H4 


H 


s=  C6H4<QQ  ^^^^"^co  ^^^4+ 2HCI. 

Since  on  treatment  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  subsequent  reduc- 

CqH4  •  CirzC — CrziC  •  C6II4 
tion,  o-dinitrodiphenyldiacetylenef  .  •        ,  is  con- 

NO2  NO2 

verted  into  indigo,  the  two  isatin-residues  in  the  latter  must  be 
united  by  a  carbon  linking. 

469.  Indigo  has  long  been  known  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
blue  (lyes,  and  is  very  permanent,  being  unaffected  by  light,  acids, 
alkalis,  or  wa^shing.  It  is  prepared  from  certain  plants,  among  them 
Indigojera  tinctoria  and  leptoatycha.  They  are  cultivated  on  a  large 
scale  in  Bengal  in  India — whence  the  dye  derives  its  name — as 
well  JUS  in  C3entral  America,  Java,  and  other  countries.  Indigo  is 
not  present  in  the  plant  as  such,  but  in  combination  as  the 
glucoside  indican,  which  is  present  chiefly  in  the  leaves,  and  can  be 
extracted  with  hot  water.  It  is  crystalline,  and  has  the  formula 
C14H17O6N  +  3H2O.  In  addition  to  the  glucoside,  the  leaves  con- 
tain an  enzyme,  the  activity  of  which,  like  that  of  all  enzymes,  is 
destroye<l  by  boiling  water:    hence,  when  indican  itself  is  to  l)e 
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prepared,  hot  water  must  be  employed  in  the  extraction.  With 
cold  water,  both  indican  and  the  unchanged  enzyme  dissolve,  and 
the  glucoside  decomposes  into  dextrose  and  indoxyl,  CsHtON,  or 


C6H4<, 


NH  \p„ 
C(OH)A^' 


a  substance  which  is  moderately  stable  in  acid  solution,  but  in  dilute 
alkaline  solution  is  quickly  oxidized  to  indigo  by  atmospheric 
oxygen. 

The  manufacture  of  indigo  from  the  plants  containing  it  is 
carried  out  by  the  method  indicated.  The  leaves  of  the  indigo- 
plant  are  allowed  to  remain  immersed  in  lukewarm  water  for  some 
hours:  the  aqueous  extract  is  "churned  "  by  a  revolving  water- 
wheel  with  wooden  paddles,  which  aerates  it,  and  thus  oxidizes  the 
indoxyl  to  indigo.  The  oxidation-process  is  facilitated  by  the 
addition  of  slaked  lime  to  make  the  liquid  faintly  alkaline.  The 
indigo  formed  sinks  to  the  bottom,  is  removed  by  filtration,  and 
dried.     It  is  put  on  the  market  in  the  form  of  small  cubes. 

In  addition  to  the  blue  dye,  indigotin,  commercial  indigo  con- 
tains indiglucin,  indigo-brown,  and  indirubin;  these  substances 
can  l>e  extracted  by  water,  alcohol,  and  alkalis,  in  which  indigotin 
is  insoluble.  Indigo.in  is  a  dark-blue  powder,  which,  when  rubbed, 
has  a  copper-like  lustre.  It  can  be  sublimed  in  vacuo,  so  that  it  is 
possible  to  determine  its  vapour-density.  It  is  insoluble  in  most 
solvents,  but  can  be  crystallized  from  nitrobenzene  or  aniline.  It 
dissolves  in  fuming  sulphuric  acid,  with  formation  of  sulphonic  acids. 

On  account  of  the  great  industrial  importance  of  indigo,  many 
attempts  have  been  made  to  synthesize  it.  One  method  is  com- 
mercially successful,  enabling  the  artificial  product  to  be  sold  at  the 
same  price  as  natural  indigo.  It  yields  pure  indigotin,  which  is 
sometimes  an  advantage.  This  method  is  employed  by  the 
Badisc:he  Anilin-  und  Soda-Fabrik  of  Ludwigshafen-on-Rhine« 

Anthranilic   acid,  or  a-aminobenzoTc   acid   (397),  C6H4<pu-w^„, 

combines  with  monochloroacetic  acid  to  form  phenylglycineHy-car^ 
boxylic  acid: 


^„      NHIhTCIIHzC.COzH      ^„   ^NHfH^C.ICO^lH 
^"*  <  COOH ■"  ^"^  "^  C[0  [OH    


Phenylglyeine-o-c«rboxylic  aoid 
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Fusion  with  caustic  soda  transforms  this  compound  into  indoxyl, 
C5H4<^p.QTTx^CH,  which    in  alkaline  solution  is  converted  by 

atmospheric  oxidation  into  indigo. 

The  manufacture  of  indigo  by  this  method  has  been  rendered 
possible  by  the  discovery  of  a  satisfactory  process  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  anthranilic  acid.  It  is  obtained  by  oxidizing  naphthalene 
to  phthalic  acid  (367),  which  can  be  converted  into  anthranilic 
acid,  with  intermediate  production  of  phthalimide  (397). 

On  reduction,  indigo  takes  up  two  hydrogen  atoms,  with  for- 
mation of  indigo-while y  C16H12O2N2,  a  white,  crystalline  substance, 
the  phenolic  character  of  which  is  proved  by  its  solubility  in  alkalis. 
In  alkaline  solution  it  is  speedily  reconverted  into  indigo  by  atmos- 
pheric oxidation,  a  reaction  employed  in  dyeing  with  this  substance. 
The  dye  is  first  reduced  to  indigo-white,  and  the  fabric  thoroughly 
soaked  in  an  alkaline  solution  of  this  compound:  on  exposure  to 
the  air,  the  indigo-blue  formed  is  fixed  on  the  fibres.  The  process 
is  technically  known  as  "indigo-vat-dyeing." 

The  reduction  of  indigo  to  indigo-white  is  variously  carried  out 
in  the  dyeing-industry  according  to  whether  wool,  silk,  or  cotton 
is  to  be  dyed.  Reduction  is  best  effected  with  a  salt  of  hyposul- 
phurous  acid,  H2S2O4  ("Inorganic  Chemistry,"  83),  for  the  two 
first  named.  The  solution  is  mixed  with  zinc  hyposulphite,  and 
treated  with  excess  of  milk  of  lime,  which  precipitates  zinc  hydrox- 
ide. The  indigo  is  mixed  with  water,  and  warmed  to  about  60** 
with  the  solution  of  calcium  hyposulphite,  a  concentrated  alkaline 
solution  of  indigo-white  being  obtained  in  a  short  time.  On  adding 
to  it  suflBci^nt  water  in  the  dyeing-vat,  the  bath  is  ready  for  use. 

The  hyposulphite  reduction-process  possesses  the  advantage 
that  the  reduction  stops  at  the  formation  of  indigo-wlute,  so  that 
almost  none  of  the  indigo  is  lost. 


ALKALOroS. 

470.  Plants  of  certain  families  contain  substances,  usually  of 
complex  composition  and  basic  character,  called  aJkcdoids.  Their 
classification  in  one  group  is  of  old  standing,  and  had  its  origin  in 
an  idea  similar  to  that  which  prevailed  concerning  the  vegetable 
acids  (i)  prior  to  the  determination  of  their  constitution.  Just  as 
the  latter  have  been  subdivided  into  different  classes,  such  aa 
monobasic,  polybasic,  aliphatic,  and  aromatic  acids,  so  it  has  become 
apparent  that  the  individual  alkaloids  can  be  arranged  in  different 
classes.  Most  of  the  alkaloids  are  related  to  p>Tidii^e,  quinoline,  or 
isoquinoline,  while  a  smaller  number  belong  to  the  aliphatic  series. 
Some  of  the  latter  class  are  described  along  with  the  compounds  of 
similar  chemical  character:  among  them  are  betaine  (230),  mus- 
carine (248),  choline  (162),  caffeine,  and  theobromine  (278).  Only 
alkaloids  which  are  derivatives  of  pyridine  are  described  in  this 
chapter:  to  them  the  name  alkaloids,  in  its  more  restricted  sense^ 
is  applied,  the  other  substances  being  known  as  v^etable  bases. 

PROPERTIES. 

» 

471.  It  is  seldom  that  an  alkaloid  is  present  in  more  than  one 
family  of  plants:  many  families  do  not  contain  them.  The  occur- 
rence of  alkaloids  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  dicotyledonous 
plants.  Only  a  few,  such  as  conxlne  and  nicotine,  are  liquids:  most 
of  them  are  crystalline.  Many  are  optically  active  and  laevo-rota- 
torv:  it  is  ver\'  exceptional  for  them  to  exhibit  dextro-rotation. 
They  have  an  alkaline  reaction  and  a  hitter  taste:  most  of  them  are 
insoluble  in  water,  more  or  less  soluble  in  ether,  and  readily  soluble 
in  alcohol.  Most  are  insoluble  in  alkalis,  but  dissolve  in  acids, 
forming  salts  which  are  sometimes  well-defined,  crystalline  sub- 
stances. 

562 
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OuDEMANS  observed  that  the  specific  rotatory  power  (27,  2)  of 
the  alkaloid  salts  of  strong  acids  in  aqueous  solution  depends  only 
on  the  alkaloid,  and  is  not  influenced  by  the  nature  of  the  acid- 
radical;  while  for  the  salts  of  weak  acids  it  depends  on  the  nature 
of  both  the  alkaloid  and  the  acid.  This  is  explained  by  the  theory 
of  electrolytic  dissociation:  when  dissolved,  the  salts  of  strong  acids 
are  almost  completely  ionized,  so  that  in  solutions  of  equimolecular 
concentration  there  is  alwa3rs  the  same  amount  of  the  optically  active 
cathion  present.  The  salts  of  weak  acids,  however,  are  to  a  great 
extent  non-ionized,  so  that  they  possess  a  dififerent  (smaller)  specific 
rotatory  power. 

Many  alkaloids  can  be  identified  by  characteristic  colour-reac- 
tions. Some  substances  precipitate  many  of  the  alkaloids  from 
their  aqueous  or  acid  solution:  such  general  cUkalaid-reagerUs  are 
tannin  (389),  phosphomolybdic  acid,  mercuric  potassium  iodide^ 
KI«Hgl2  C  Inorganic  Chemistry,''  273),  and  others.  Some  alka- 
loids are  excessively  poisonous. 

Strong  tea  is  sometimes  employed  as  an  antidote,  the  tannin 
present  precipitating  the  alkaloid,  and  rendering  it  innocuous. 

Most  of  the  alkaloids  are  tertiary  amines,  and  consequently 
yield  addition-products  with  methyl  iodide:  none  of  them  possesses 
the  character  of  a  primary  amine.  Many  contain  acid-residues  or 
methoxyl-groups :  the  former  are  removed  by  saponification,  effected 
by  heating  with  bases  or  acids,  the  latter  by  heating  with  hydriodic 
acid,  which  yields  methyl  iodide.  Hydroxyl-groups  can  be  iden- 
tified in  the  ordinary  way  with  acid  chlorides  or  acetic  anhydride 
(95  and  96).  On  dry  distillation,  or  on  heating  with  zinc-dust, 
substituted  pyridines  are  sometimes  formed. 

On  account  of  the  complex  constitution  of  the  alkaloids,  the 
structures  of  many  of  them  remain  undetermined,  so  that  a  rational 
classification  is  not  yet  possible. 

472.  In  the  extraction  of  the  alkaloids  from  plants  the  latter 
are  cut  up  into  fine  pieces  and  lixiviated  with  acidified  water  in  a 
conical  vat  tapering  towards  the  bottom,  where  there  is  a  layer 
of  some  material  such  as  glass-wool  or  lint.  The  effect  is  that  the 
acidified  water  gradually  sinks  through  a  thick  layer  of  the  sub- 
stance under  extraction,  a  process  technically  known  as  "percola- 
tion.''   Dyes,  carbohydrates,  inorganic  salts,  etc.,  are  din 
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along  with  the  alkaloids.  When  the  alkaloid  is  volatile  with 
steam,  it  can  be  separated  by  this  means  from  the  liquid,  after 
making  the  mixture  alkaline:  when  it  is  comparatively  insoluble, 
it  can  be  obtained  by  filtration.  Further  purification  is  always 
necessary,  and  is  effected  by  crystallizing  the  free  alkaloid  or  one 
of  its  salts  several  times. 

INDIVIDUAL  ALKALOIDS. 

Conilnei  C^HiyN. 

473.  The  synthesis  oiconilne  is  described  in  453.  It  is  present 
in  spotted  hemlock  {Conium  maciUatum),  and  is  a  colourless  liquid 
of  stupefying  odour.  It  boils  at  167®,  is  but  slightly  soluble  in 
water,  and  is  very  poisonous. 

Nicotine,  C10H14N2. 

474.  Nicotine  is  present  in  combination  with  malic  acid  and 
citric  acid  in  the  leaves  of  the  tobacco-plant  {Nicotiana  tabacum). 
It  is  a  colourless,  oily  liquid,  which  is  Isevo-rotatory,  and  readily 
soluble  in  water.  It  has  a  tobacco-like  odour,  which  is  not  so 
marked  in  a  freshly-distilled  sample  as  in  one  which  has  stood  for 
some  time.  It  boils  at  246-7®,  and  is  excessively  poisonous.  It 
quickly  turns  brown  on  exposure  to  air.  It  is  a  ditertiary.  base: 
on  oxidation  with  potassium  permanganate,  it  is  converted  into 
nicotinic  acid  (455),  proving  it  to  be  a  /^-derivative  of  pyridine. 

The  constitutional  formula  of  nicotine  is 

CH2 — CHo 

-CH      CH2; 

\/ 
N.CH3 

with  a  hydrogenated  pyrrole-nucleus  methylated  at  the  nitrogen 
atom,  and  a  /9-substituted  pyndine-nucleus.  The  formula  also  ex- 
presses the  facts  that  nicotine  is  a  ditertiary  basis  and  that  it  yields 
nicotinic  acid  on  oxidation.  This  formula  is  proved  by  the  syn- 
thesis of  nicotine;  which  yields  an  optically  inactive  modification 
resolvable  into  components.  The  la»vo-rotatory  isomer ide  is  iden- 
tical with  natural  nicotine.     The  dextro-rotatory  form  is  much  less 
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poisonous  than  the  Isevo-rotatory,  and  also  differs  from  it  in  other 
respects  in  its  physiological  action. 

Atropine,  C17H23O3N. 

475.  Atropine  is  present  in  the  berry  of  the  deadly  nightshade 
{Atropa  belladonna)  and  in  the  thorn-apple,  the  fruit  of  Datura 
stramonium.  It  is  crystalline,  melts  at  115  •S*',  and  is  very  poison- 
ous. It  exercises  a  '*  mydriatic  ''  action — that  is,  when  dropped 
in  dilute  solution  on  the  eye,  it  expands  the  pupil:  for  this  reason 
it  is  employed  in  ophthalmic  surgery.  It  is  optically  inactive. 
On  heating  with  hydrochloric  acid  or  caustic  soda  at  120*^,  it  takes 
up  water  and  yields  tropine  and  tropic  acid: 

CiTHzaOsN-f  IlgO  =  C8H,50N-hC9H,o03. 

Atropine  Tropine  Tropic  add 

It  can  be  regenerated  from  these  two  substances  by  the  action 
of  hydrochloric  acid.  Atropine  is,  therefore,  the  tropine  ester 
of     tropic    acid,    which    is    a-phenyl-/?-hydroxypropionic    acid, 

PH  OH 
C6H5«CH<QQ^TT  .    The  constitution  of  tropine  is  probably  a 

carbon  ring  of  seven  atoms  with  a  "nitrogen-bridge," 

I.       11. 
H2C — CH CH2 


N.CH3CH0H. 

I      I 

H2C — CH CH2 

This  formula  was  proposed  by  Willstatter  and  is  based  on  the 
decomposition-products  of  tropine.     They  are 

1.  Mcthylsuccinimide^  (\.)  indicating  the  presence  of  a  tetra- 
hydiopyriole-nucleus.* 

2.  Tropidine,  obtained  through  elimination  of  water  by  heat- 
ing with  potassium  hydroxide  or  dilute  sulphuric  acid: 

C8Hi50N-H20  =  C8Hi3N. 

Tropine  Tropidine 

Tropidine  can  be  converted  into  a-ethylpyridine  (II.);  proving 
that  tropine  contains  a  pyridine-ring. 

♦  Cf.  footnote,  459. 
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3.  Ecgonine  (476)  is  a  carboxylated.tropine:  it  breaks  down 
to  suberone  (III.);  indicating  the  presence  of  a  ring  of  seven 
carbon  atoms  in  the  tropine  molecule.  It  has  also  been  estab- 
lished by  the  usual  methods  that  tropine  is  a  tertiary  base,  and 
contains  a  hydroxyl-group: 


CH2— COv  /\ 


2^5 ; 


Cxi2~~Cri2~~Cri 

III.  I  ^c 


CH2 — CH2 — CH2' 


Cocaine,  C17H21O4N. 

476.  On  account  of  its  use  as  a  local  anaesthetic,  cocaine  is  the 
best  known  of  the  alkaloids  present  in  coca-leaves  {ErytkroxyUm 
coca).  It  is  crystalline;  is  readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  melts  at 
98®.  On  heating  with  strong  acids,  a  benzoyl-group  and  a  methyl- 
group  are  eliminated,  with  formation  of  ecgonine,  C9H15O3N,  so 
that  the  formula  of  cocaine  may  be  wTitten 

C9H,302N(OCH3)(COC6H6). 

By  benzoylating  and  methylating  ecgonine,  cocaine  is  regenerated. 
Ecgonine  is  a  carbonyl-derivative  of  tropine. 

Morphine,  C17H19O3N. 

477.  Morphine  is  the  longest-known  alkaloid:  it  was  obtained 
from  opium  in  1806  by  Serturner.  Opium  is  the  dried  juice  of 
the  seed-capsules  of  Papaver  somniferum^  a  variety  of  poppy.  It 
is  a  very  complicated  mixture,  containing  caoutchouc,  fats,  resins, 
gums,  sugars,  protein'^,  mineral  salts,  meconic  acid, 

((:h30)2(^6H2(ch20H)(CX30H), 

some  more  organic  acids,  and  other  substances,  together  with 
numerous  alkaloids.  Twenty  of  the  last-named  have  been  identi- 
fied: of  these  morphine  is  pn^sent  in  largest  proportion,  and  con- 
stitutes about  10  per  cent,  of  opium. 
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Morphine  is  crystalline,  and  melts  with  decomposition  at  230^. 
It  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  is  without  odour,  and  is  employed 
as  an  anodyne  and  narcotic. 

478.  The  reactions  of  morphine  indicate  that  one  of  its  three 
oxygen  atoms  is  linked  as  phenolic  hydroxyl,  proved  by  its 
solubility  in  alkalis;  the  second  is  present  as  alcoholic  hydroxyl; 
and  the  third  has  an  ether-linkage.  On  distillation  with  zinc- 
dust  it  yields  phenanthrene,  CuHio,  so  that  the  empirical  formula 
may  be  expanded  to 

Ci7Hi903N=C3Hi«N[Ci4][0][OH][HOH]. 

Treatment  with  methyl  iodide  in  alkaline  solution  methylates 
the  phenolic  hydroxyl;  and  the  addition  of  methyl  iodide  at  the 
nitrogen  proves  morphine  to  be  a  tertiary  base.  The  product 
formed  is  identical  with  the  methyl-iodide  derivative  of  codeine. 
On  treatment  of  this  substance  with  aqueous  sodium  hydroxide, 
hydriodic  acid  is  eliminated,  and  another  tertiary  base  contain- 
ing a  like  number  of  carbon  atoms  formed.  It  is  called  methyU 
morphimethine: 

C3Hi5N[Ci4][0][OCH3][HOH]-HI  =  C3Hi6N[Cu][0][OCH3][HOH] 

/\  I 

I      CH3  CH3 

Methyl-iodide  derivative  of  codeine  Methylmorphimethine 

On  heating  with  acetic  anhydride,  methylmorphimethine  yields 
a  product  free  from  nitrogen  and  one  containing  nitrogen.  The 
first  is  the  monomethyl  ether  of  a  dihydroxyphenanthrene,  con- 
vertible by  further  methylation  into  a  synthetic  product,  dimethyl- 
morphol  (447),  a  reaction  indicating  its  structure.  The  second 
is  hydroxyethyldiniethylaminey  CH20H'CH2'N(CH3)2. 

By  combining  these  facts  with  others  it  has  been  possible  to 
assign  provisionally  to  morphine  the  structural  formula 


H2    H2 


H0H\/^/^"2 
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It  represents  morphine  as  a  combination  of  a  partially  hydrogenated 
dihydroxyphenanthrene  containing  an  ether-linked  oxygen  atom 
with  a  hydrogenated  pyridine-nucleus  having  the  nitrogen  atom 
linked  to  methyl. 

Narcotine,  C22H23O7N. 

479.  Narcotine  is  present  in  opium  to  the  extent  of  about  6  pa* 
cent.,  its  percentage  being  next  to  that  of  morphine.  It  is  crystal- 
line, melts  at  176°,  and  is  slightly  poisonous.  It  is  a  weak  tertiary 
base,  its  salts  readily  undergoing  hydrolytic  dissociation.  It  con- 
tains three  methoxyl-groups,  so  that  its  formula  can  be  \iTitten 
Ci9Hi404N(OCH3)8.  Nomarcotinehss  the  formula  Ci9Hi404N(OH)3. 
On  hydrolysis,  narcotine  yields  the  anhydride  of  meconic  acid,  or 

meconin,  (CH30)2CftH2\^  X),   and  cotamine^  C12H13O3N,   a 

derivative  of  isociuinoline.  Bromine  converts  narcotine  into  di- 
bromopyridine. 

Quinine,  C20H24O2N2. 

480.  The  barks  of  certain  trees  of  the  Cinchona  anc|  Remya 
families  contain  a  great  number  of  alkaloids:  of  these  twenty-four 
have  been  isolated,  but  it  is  probable  that  more  are  present.  The 
most  important  of  them,  on  account  of  its  anti-febrile  effect,  is 
quinine.  Cinchonine,  C19H22ON2,  is  the  next  best-known:  its 
physiological  action  is  similar  to  that  of  quinine,  but  is  less  pro- 
nounced. 

In  addition  to  alkaloids,  these  barks  contain  various  acids,  such 
as  quinic  acid,  quinovic  acid,  and  quinotannic  acid:  neutral  sub- 
stances, such  as  quinovin,  quina-red,  etc.,  are  also  present. 

Quinine  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  water,  and  is  lapvo-rotatory. 
In  the  anhvdrous  state  it  melts  at  177°,  and  at  57°  when  it  con- 
tains  three  m(^lecules  of  water  of  crystallization.  It  is  a  strong 
base,  and  lx)th  N-atoms  are  tertiary.  It  unites  with  two  equiva- 
lents of  an  acid.  In  dilute  solution  the  salts  of  quinine  exhibit  a 
splendid  blue  fluorescence,  which  serves  as  a  test  for  the  base. 

The  constitution  of  quinine  has  been  elucidated,  chiefly  through 
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the  researches  of  Skbaup  and  of  Konigs,  the  latter  assigning  to 
it  the  formula 


HaC 


II. 


HO.C 


pTT     CH-CHiCH2 


I. 


CHaO-C 
HC 


CH    C 


CH^ 


/ 


CH 


which  expresses  the  following  properties  of  quinine.  On  fusion 
with  potassium  hydroxide  quinine  yields  quinoline,  p-methyl" 
quinoline  or  lepidine,  and  p-methoxyquinoline  from  the  part  of 
the  molecule  numbered  I.  in  the  structural  formula;  and  ^- 
ethylpyridine  from  part  II.  On  oxidation,  a/9^-pyridinetri- 
carboxylic  acid  is  obtained,  also  from  part  I.  In  addition, 
quinine  is  a  ditertiary  base,  and  contains  a  hydroxyl-group  and  a 
methoxyl-group.  Its  additive  power  indicates  the  presence  of  a 
double  carbon  bond. 


Strychnine,  C21H22O2N2. 

481.  Three  extremely  poisonous  alkaloids,  strychnine,  brucine^ 
and  curarin€y  are  present  in  the  seeds  of  Strychnos  nux  vomica,  as 
well  JUS  in  others  of  the  Strychnos  family.  Little  is  known  of  the 
chemical  nature  of  curarine,  although  it  has  })een  much  studied 
from  a  physiological  standpoint:  when  administered  in  small  doses, 
it  produces  total  paralysis.     Strychnine  and  brucine  cause  death, 
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pieceded  by  tetanic  spasms — that  is,  contraction  of  the  muscles; 
curarine  is,  therefore,  employed  as  an  antidote. 

Strychnine  is  crystalline,  and  melts  at  265^;  it  is  almost  insoluble 
in  water.  It  is  a  monohydric,  tertiary  base,  only  one  of  its  N-atoms 
exhibiting  basic  properties.  On  fusion  with  caustic  potash,  it 
yields  quinoline  and  indole;  and  when  distilled  with  slaked  lime,  it 
is  converted  into  ^-picoline  (452).  Heating  with  zinc-dust  pro- 
duces carbazole  (441)  and  other  substances. 


INDEX. 


The  basis  of  the  arraneement  of  this  index  b  two-fold: 

(1)  The  principal  references  are  in  old-style  figures. 

(2)  Where  a  reference  is  a  sub-<iivision  of  a  principal  heading,  it  is  indented  on* 
em  spate  for  each  word  of  the  principal  heading  not  repeated.  Portions  of  words 
followed  by  a  hyphen  are  treated  as  words  for  the  purposes  of  this  arrangement. 
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Abbreviated  thermometers,  32. 
Abel,  Sir  Frederick,  38. 
Absolute  alcohol,  55. 
Acetal,  253. 

Chloro-,  317. 
Acetaldehyde,  67,  129,  130,  I34-I37, 
140-142,  144,  163,  173,  175,  177, 
180,  187,  192,  225,  226,  229,  252, 
253.  267,  294,  319,  431,  472,  508, 
541. 
-ammonia,  134,  I3S»  540. 
Synthesis  of,  187. 
Acetals,  135,  1»3,  277. 
Acetamide,  124,  125. 
hydrochloride,  125. 
Acetaminohydrazobenzene,  p-,  410. 
Acetates,  110. 

Acetic  acid,  2,  16,  53,  58,  93,  103, 
104,  106,  loS-iio,  115-120, 
122,  129,  143,  167.  169.  186, 
187,  1S9,  200,  218,  219.  223, 
250,  319,  321,  387,  408.  436, 
437,  439,  471,  503,  548,  559. 
Glacial,  30,  109,  401,  525. 
Chloro-.  200.  218,  219,  224,  294, 

296,  297,  560. 
Synthesis  of,  187. 
anhydride,  117,  135,  189,  258,  425, 

439,  472.  563.  567. 
fermentation,  283. 
Acetoacetic  acid,  320. 

ester.     See  ethyl  (tceUmcetate. 
synthesis,  321. 
Acetoanilide,  401,  404,  474. 
Acetochlorof^alactose,  275. 
Acetone,  16,  53,  58,  59,  85,  129,  132, 
143.    144.    150,    152.    157,    160, 
162.    163.    175.    177.    179,    180, 
1S4,    187,    251,    254,    293,    320, 
330.    331,    383,    407,    496,    498. 
515. 
Synthesis  of,  187. 


Acetonitrile,  101. 
Acetonuria,  144. 
Acetonvlacetone,  252,  323,  549. 
Acetophenone,  423,  438. 
Acetothi^none,  550. 
Acetoxime,  133,  330. 

hydrochloride,  133. 
Acetyl-acetone,  252,  326. 

chloride,  116,  117,  118,  133,  247, 
251,  275,  319,  325,  345,  419, 
423,  544,  550. 

-coumaric  acid,  471. 

-dibenzoylmethane,  329. 

-group,  107. 

-mesidine,  480. 

-phenetidine,  465. 

-toluidine,  403. 
Acetylene,    39,    155-159,    174,    181, 
187,  337,  383,  438. 

bromide.  163. 

-dicarboxyUc  acid,  213,  214. 
Acid-albumins.    See  meta-proteins. 

anhydrides,  117.205. 

azides,  126,  354,  355. 

chlorides.  116.  117,  124,  130. 

decomposition.  320,  321,  322. 

hydrazides,  126. 

-nreldes.     See  ureid&t. 
Acids,  CnHjnO,,   103-115,  127,  166, 
189,  190. 

CnHjn-jO,.  166-170. 

CnHjn-A,  170-172. 

r.lIflO,,  168. 
AcidylRlycollic  acid  esters,  301. 
Aci-modifications,  399. 
Aconitic  acid,  216. 

Acrolein,    1(>4,    173,    174,    187,    188, 
261,  540,  551,  553. 

-acetal,  174. 

-ammonia,  173,  539. 

-aniline.  553. 
Acrose,  261. 

Acrylic  acid,  164,  166,  167,  173,  295. 
Addition-reactions.  227. 
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Adipic  acid,  197,  490,  5?7. 

anhydride,  371. 
Adjacent  compounds,  381. 
Adrenaline,  474. 
Aqaricus  muscarius,  317. 
Air-condenser,  21. 
Alanine,  294,  297,  311-313. 

rf-,  299,  300. 

/-,  299. 

nitrile,  294. 
Albumin,  305,  310,  315,  558. 
Albuminates.     See  meta-proteins. 
Albuminoids.     See  sdero-protetna. 
Albumins,  303,  305,  306,  307,  308, 

309. 
Albiimose,  306. 
Alcohol.     See  ethyl  alcohol, 
Alcoholat«s.     See  atkoxides. 
Alcoholic  fermentation,  54,  266,  267, 

282-287,  298. 
Alcohols,  Aromatic,  392,  395. 

CnH,n+,OH,  49-66,   78,   79,  81, 
83,86,  116-118,  126,  145. 
Higher,  66. 
Aldehyde.     See    aceUddehyde. 

-resm,  137,  138. 

sulphite  compounds,  131. 
Aldehydes,    127-143,    146,   155,   157. 
181,    183-185,     196,    222,     257, 
329,  369,  421-423. 

Thio-,  144. 
Aldehydo-acids,  318. 

-alcohols.     See  sugars. 
Aldimes,  422. 

Aldohexoses,  255,  257,  272. 
Aldol,  137,  138,  174,  267. 
Aldopentoses,  272. 
Aldoses,  255,  256. 
Aldoximes,  132.  133. 
Aliphatic  compounds,  34,  35-367. 
Alizarin,   527.   531,  532. 

diacctate,  532. 
Alkah-albumins.     See  meta-prote'ins. 
Alkaloid-reagents,   563. 
Alkaloids,  285,  553,  562-570. 
Alkoxides.  49,  66,  67,  74,  79,  104,  145. 
Alkvl-anilincs,  405. 

-groups,  37. 

halides,  69-72.  74,  79,  83,  84,  95, 
96,  145,  151,  162,  177. 

-hydrazines.  88. 

magnesium    halides,    98,    99,    103, 
119.  132.  334.  335. 

nitrites.  90. 

-nitrolic  acids.  92. 

-sulphinic  acids.  81. 

-sulphoiiic  acids,  81. 

sulphonyl  chlorides.  81. 

-sulphuric   acids,  72.  73,    80,  147. 

-ureas.  351. 


Alkylenes.    See  olefines. 
Allantolne,  359,  360. 
il^cinnamic   acid,   439. 
Allot  ropy  of  carbon,  19. 
Alloxan,  358-360,  362. 
AUoxantine,  359. 

Allyl   alcohol,    162,    163,    164,    165, 
173,   182,  186,   187,   188,   193. 
-aniline,  553. 
bromide,  163,  181,  182. 
chloride,  162,  163. 
ioiiide,    163,    165,    166,    168,    187, 

188. 
t«othiocyanate,  343. 
magnesium  bromide,  168. 
-pyridine,  a-,  541. 
sulphide,  165. 
AUylene,  155,  156,  157. 
Aluminium  acetate,  no,  450. 
acetylacetone,  252. 
melhtate,  458. 
Aml)er,  203. 
Amic  acids,  200. 
Amidines,  126. 
Amidol  466. 
Amidoximes,  126. 
Amine  hydrohaUdies,  84. 
Amines,   82-90,   94,    133,   397,   400- 

408,  456. 
Amino-acetal,  317. 
-acetaldehyde,  317. 
-acetic  acid.     See  glycine. 
-acids,   294-300,  311. 
Di-,  311. 

Dibasic  mono-,  311,  313. 
Hydroxy-,  311. 
Monobasic  mono-,  311. 
-alcohols,  194. 
-aldehydes,  317. 
-azo-dyes,  451. 

-benzene,  435,  436,  449-452. 
-barbituric  acid,  360. 
-benzenesulphonic    acid,    p-.     See 

sidphanilic  acid. 
-benzoic  acid,  o-.    See  antluranUic 
acid. 
acids,  475,  485. 
-benzoylformic  acid,  o-,  557. 
-butync  acid,  r-,  295. 

Lactam  of  /--,  295. 
-caproic  acid;  ai-.    See  lysine. 
-chlorides,  125. 
-cinnamaldehyde.  o-,  554. 
-cinnamic  acid,  o-,  556. 
-glutaric  acid,  a-,  298. 308,  311,  313. 
-guanidine,  357. 
-Mo-butylacctic  acid.    See  leticine. 

-valeric  acid.  a-.     See  valine. 
-ketones.  317. 
-mandelic  acid,  (^,  557. 
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Ainino-j9-methylvaleric  acid,  a-.    See 

}>oleucine. 
-naphthalene,  478,  479. 
-naphlhol,  1  :  2-,  525. 
-nonolc  acid,  9-,  171. 
-phenol.  «-,  465. 

P-,    403,    4",   445,    460,    462, 

465 
-phenols,  465,  466. 
-phenyl-acetic  acid,  a-,  558. 
-arsonic  acid,  p-,  414. 
-hydroxylamine,  p-,  47. 
-p-acetaminophenylamine,       p-, 
410. 
-propionic  acid,   a-.    See  alanine. 

P'.  295. 
-succinamic  acid.    See  asparagine. 
-succinic  acid.     See  aspartic  acid. 
-thiophen,  551. 

hydrochloride,  550,  551. 
-valeric  acid,  a-,  311. 
Ammonium  carbamate,  354. 
cyanide,  337. 
formate,  337,  338. 
uo-cyanate,  350,  351. 

-thiocyanate,  356,  357. 
oxalate,  336. 
picrate,  464. 
succinate,  206. 
thiocyanate,  356,  357. 
Amygdalin,  338,  422. 
Amyl  acetate,  ho-,  118. 

alcohol,  Normal,  51,  52,  79,  145, 

491.  526. 
alcohols,  51,  54,  61,  63,  73,  386. 
bromide,  Normal  primary,  71. 
chloride.  Normal  primary,  71. 
ioiiide.  Normal  pnmary,  71. 

Optically  active,  63. 
Movalerato,  is<>-,  118. 
nitrite,  250,  429.  504. 
-sulphuric  acids,  149. 
Amylenc.  Normal,  146. 
Amylenes.  147,  148,  149,  151. 
Amyloid,  291,  292. 
Analysis,  Example  of,  10,  11. 
Angelic  acid,  166. 
Anhvdro-hases,  465. 

-formaldehydeaniline,  402. 
Anilides.  401. 

Aniline,  257,  263,  292,  39S,  402,  403. 
404,  405,  408,  409.  411-416,435, 
436,  445.  449,  460,  463,  4H4,  485, 
512  514,  527,  55:^,  554,  560. 
-blue,  514. 

-<lyes.     See  coal-tar  C4)lours. 
hydrochloride,  404,  405,  429,  435, 

*436.  514. 
nitrate,  429. 
-yellow,  451. 


Animal  fats,  34,  iii. 
Anisanilide,  427. 
Anisole,  396. 

-sulphonic  acid,  431. 
Anisyl-benzenediazonium    cyanide, 
434. 

-phenyl-ketone,  426. 
-ketoxime,  427. 
AnschOtz,  528. 
Anthracene,  518,  527-529,  532-533. 

-oil,  385,  518,  528,  533. 
Anthranilic  acid,  466,  475,  481,  560. 
Anthranol,  531. 
Anthraquinone,  528,  529-531,  532. 

oxime,  530. 

-sulphonic  acid,  531. 
Antifeorine.     See  acetoanilide. 
Antimony  pentamethide,  96. 
Antipyrine,  552. 

Antiseptics,  180,  394,  395,  467. 
Apricot-stones,  262. 
Arabinosazone,  263. 
Arabinose,   260,  262,   263,  273,  274, 
285,  317. 

-methylphenylhydrazone,  271. 
Arabitol,  190,  260,  263. 
Arabonic  acid,  263. 
Arginine,  311,  313,  357. 
Argol,  236. 
Armstrong,  378. 

Aromatic  compounds,  34,  368-570. 
Arsenobenzene,  414,  415. 
Arsines,  95,  96. 
Arsinobenzene,  414,  415. 
Artificial  camphor,  502. 
Asparagine.  243,  285,  298. 
Aspartic  acid,  298,  308,  313. 
Asperida  odoraia,  471. 
Asymmetric  carbon  atoms,   63,   65, 
299,  300. 

silicon  atoms,  97. 

synthesis,  285-287. 

tm  atoms.  97. 
Atoms,  Law  of  the  even  number  of, 

46. 
Atoxyl,  414. 
Atropa  belladonna,  565. 
Atropine,  565. 
AzcIaYc  acid,  170,  197. 
Azo-l)enzene.  409,  410,  412-415,  449. 

-dyes,  449-453.  460. 
Azoxy-benzene,  409,  412,  413. 

-phenetole.  p-,  40?). 
Azulminic  acid,  337. 

B. 

Bacillus  aridi  hrrolactiri,  245. 
BADiHrHK  Aniun-  und  Sod.\-Fabhik, 
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Babyer,   von,    146,    154,   207,   214, 
261,   334,    376,   378,   379,   423, 
443,  493,  546,  554,  557. 
Balsam  of  Peru,  417. 

Tolu,  375,  417. 
Bamberger,  413. 
Barbituric  acid,  360. 
Barium  acetate,  169. 
amylsulphate,  73. 
carbide,  344. 
ethylsulphate,  72. 
stearate,  169. 
thiocyanate,  342. 
trithiocarbonate,  348. 
Baumann-Schotten  reaction,  419. 
Baumhaukr,  von,  56. 
Beckmann,  1.33. 

-transformation,  133, 171,  341,  427. 
Beer,  55,  108. 
Behenolic  acid,  220. 
Beilstein's  test,  5. 
Benzal  chloride,  421,  439,  441,  442, 

509. 
Benzaldehyde,    338,   395,   412,   416, 
419,  421-423,  438,  439,  442,  471, 
493,  510,  516.  544,  545. 
-ammonia,  422. 
-sulphurous  acid,  421. 
Benzaldime  hydrochloride,  422. 
Benzaldoximes,  425. 
Benzamide,  4x7,  419,  420. 
Benzaniside,  427. 
Benzan/ialdoxime  (a),  425,  427. 
Benzene,  16,  30,  34,  98,  157,  310,  333, 
347,  368,  372.  374,  375-387,  390, 
440-442,  445,  447,  449.  454,  459, 
462,  484.  485,  490,  491,  493,  508, 
50J),  519,  528,  529,  534,  539,  548- 
551. 
Constitution  of,  375-380. 
-diazohydroxide,  435. 
-diazonium  chloride,  429,  431-433, 
435-437,  450,  451,  548,  551. 
hydroxide.  411,  430,  435. 
nitrate,  429. 
sulphate,  431. 
-sulphonic  acid.  452,  460. 
-di.sulphonic    acid,    m-,    441,    459. 

/)-.  441. 
hexabromide,  442. 
hexttchloriiie,  442. 
Molecular  weight  of.  11. 
-sulphonic    acid,    382,    431,    491, 

.503.  o.')0. 
-sulphonyl  chloride,  306. 
-.sj/n^liazo-chloride,  4.33. 
-hydroxide,  430,  433. 
Benzhvilrol,  424. 

Benzidine,  410,   .507,   50S,   523,   524. 
-diazonium  chloride.  .524. 


Benzidine  sulphate,  410. 

-transformation,  410,  509. 
Benzil,  516,  517. 

dioximes,  516,  517. 
Benzilic  acid,  517. 
Benzine,  38. 

Benzoic  acid,  29,  96,  310,  375,  391, 
392,  395,  416-418,  419,  420, 
423,  438,  460,  461,  485,  491, 
493,  507,  514,  522,  530,  546. 

anhydride,  419. 

iminoether,  420. 

sulphinide,  o-.    See  saccharin. 
Benzoin,  516,  545. 

Benzo-nitrile,  407, 416, 417,  420,  425, 
538. 

-o-sulphamide,  460,  461. 

-phenone,  423,  424,  508. 
-oxime,  425. 

-purpurins,  523,  524. 

-quinone,  403,  443,  445,  446,  460, 
483,  493,  510,  524,  525. 
dioxime,  446. 
mono-oxime,  446,  462. 

-trichloride,  416,  441,  442. 
Benzoyl-benzoic  acid,  o-,   529,   530. 

chloride,  399,  417,  419,  424,  474. 

-formic  acid,  286. 

-hydrogen  peroxide,  423. 

-pipteridine,  538. 

-serine,  312. 
Benzpinacone,  424. 
Benz^ynaldoxime  (fi  or  t«o),  425,  427. 
Benzyl  alcohol,  392,  395,  416,  421, 
422. 

-amine,  398,  407,  408. 

bromide,  391. 

chloride,  390-392.  395,    398,  407, 
420.  441,  508,  516. 

cyanide,  420. 

iodide,  392,  398. 
Benzylidenephenyihydroxylamine, 

412. 
Bernthsen,  511. 
Berthelot,  2,  28,  35,  119,  261. 
Berzeuus,  1. 
Betaine,  296,  297,  562. 
Betalnes,  297. 
Beyerinck,  284. 
Bimolecular  reactions,  85,   122. 
Bioses.     See  dioses. 
BiOT.  62. 

Bismarck-brown,  451,  452, 
Bismuthines.  %. 
Bismuth  mcrcaptides,  79. 
Bismuthonium  bases,  96. 
Bitter  almonds.  338.  398. 
Biuret.  .304,  352,  .3.53. 

-reaction.  304,  306,  307,  310,  315. 
352. 
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Blasting  gelatine,  191. 

BdESEKEN,  424. 

Boiling-point  apparatus,  Eykman's, 
17,  18. 
Determination  of,  31. 
BONDT,  182. 

Borneo  camphor.    See  bomeol. 
Bomeol,  504,  506. 
Bomyl  fumarate,  286. 

pyroracemate,  l-,  286. 
Bram-substance,  194. 
Bran,  262. 

Branched  chains,  45. 
Brandy,  55. 

Brassidic  acid,  170,  219,  221. 
Brassylic  acid,  197. 
Braun,  von,  538. 
Bredig,  301. 
Bredt,  505. 

BrimrU  eflfect,  191,  293,  344. 
Bromination-method    of    Victor 

Meyer,  181. 
Bromlauge,  102,  260,  353. 
Bromo-acetaldehyde,  260. 

-acetic  acid,  218. 

-acetylidene,  163. 

-benzene,   11,  376,  382,  385,  404, 
405,  415,  417,  432,  484,  522. 
-sulphonic  acids,  459,  476. 

-benzoic  acid,  o-,  466. 
P-,  481,  482. 

-benzophenone,  425. 

-butylene,  152. 

-crucic  acid,  220. 

-ethylamine,  456. 

-fumaric  acid,  212,  313. 

-wobutyric  acid,  168. 

-maleVc  acid,  212. 
anhydride,  213. 

-raalonic  acid,  230. 

-naphthalene,  a-,  522. 

-propionic  acid,  «-,  227,  299,  300. 

-propylene,  ^3-,  163. 

-succinic  acid,  208. 

-thiophen,  549. 

-valeric  acid,  300. 
Bromoform,  179. 
Bruoine,  569. 
Bki  HL,  32S. 
HnrvN,  LoBRv  de,  66. 
BrnixEH,  Kdiard,  282,  283. 
Bi  NSEN,  96,  353. 
Butane,  36,  37,  4i.  42,  46. 

cyclo-.     See  tetramethylene. 

BlTTLEROW,  151. 

Butter,  111. 

of  antimony,  375. 
Butyl-acetylene,  155. 

alcohol,  i>o-.  51,  52,  60. 
Normal.  51.  52,  60. 


Butyl  alcohol.  Secondary,  51,  52,  60. 
-amine,  n-,  87. 

cyclo-,  371. 
bromide.  Normal  primary,  71. 
bromopropionate,  iso-,  228. 
-carbinol,  iso-,  51,  61,  73,  398. 
Secondary,  51,  61,  73,  398. 
Tertiary,  51. 
chloride.  Normal  primary,  71. 
-group,  37. 
iodide,  i«a-,  151. 
Normal  primary,  71. 

secondary,  191. 
Tertiary,  151. 
Butylene,  cyclo- ,  371. 
180-,  147,  151,  152. 
Normal,  146,  147. 
pseudo-,  218. 
Butyraldehyde,  Normal,  128. 
Butyric  acid,  iso-,  no,  in,  222,  260, 
505. 
Normal,  105,  106,  no,  in,  115, 
137.  167,  168,  258,  267,  310. 
fermentation.  267. 
Butyrolactone,  334,  229. 
Butyryl  chloride,  Normal,  128. 
-group,  107. 

C. 

Cacodyl,  96. 

chloride,  96. 

oxide,  96. 

-test  for  acetates,  96,  no. 
Cadaverine.     See  pentamethylenedi<i' 

mine. 
CaflfeXne,  361,  363,  363-365,  562. 
Calcium  acetate,  53,  108,  129,  143, 
187,  423. 

acetylene.    See  calcium  carbide, 

adipate,  371,  489. 

I^enzoate,  375,  423. 

carbamate,  354. 

carbide,  158,  159,  344. 

citrate,  246. 

cyanamide,  344. 

diphenate,  508. 

etnylsulphate,  72.  • 

glycollate,  224. 

-i«o-butyrate,  111. 

-n-butyrate,  HI. 

pimelate,  489. 

salicylate,  Basic,  467. 

suberate.  372. 

tartrate,  236. 
Calculation  of  formulip,  9-18. 

percentage-composition,  9-11. 
Calico-printing,  110,  247. 
Camphane,  502,  506. 

-group,  50ii. 
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Camphor,  503-506. 
-oaour,  503. 
-quinone,  504. 
Synthesis  of,  505. 
-sulphonic  acid,  rf-,  407. 
Campnoric  acids,  504,  505. 
Camphoronic  acid,  505. 
Camphors,  372,  388,  489,  503-506. 
Cane-sugar.    See  sucrose. 
Caoutchouc,  159,  566. 
Capric  acid,  106,  143,  169,  322,  493. 
CaproYc  acid,  106,  111. 
Caprylic  acid,  106. 
Caprylonitrile,  102. 
Caramel,  277. 
Carane,  501,  502. 
Carbamic  acid,  354. 

chloride,  417. 
Carbamide.    See  urea. 
Carbasole,  528,  570. 
Carbinol.    See  methyl  alcohols 
Carbinols,  51,  52. 
Carbohydrates.    See  sugars* 
Carbolic  acid.    See  phenol. 

oil,  385,  393,  518. 
Carbon  chains,  45,  46. 

disulphide,  28,  35,  179,  348,  349, 

408,  528,  549. 
oxychloride.    See    carbonyl    Mo- 

ride. 
oxysulphide,  342,  343,  349. 
suboxide,  203. 
tetra-bromide,  36,  177. 
-chloride,  36,  177,  179. 
Carbonic  acid,  347. 

esters,  348. 
Carbonyl  chloride,  178,  332,  347,  348, 
350,  406,  417,  424. 
-h«cmoglobin,  309. 
Carbostyril,  556. 
Carbylamines.     See  isonitriles. 
Carbylamine-test,  101,  102,  402. 
Carius,  8. 
Carone,  502. 
Carv'acrol,  500,  505. 
Carvone,  500,  501. 
Carvoxime,  500. 
Casein.  305,  312,  313. 
Casein  ogen,  305. 
Castor-seed,  112. 
Catalytic  action  of  cobalt,  35. 
copper,  130. 
hydrogen  ions,  301. 
iron,  39. 

mineral  acids.  122,  136.  141,  142. 
nickel,  35,  39,  131,  148,491. 
rhodium,  107,  108. 
Catechol.  442.  446,  467,  474,  532. 
Cayley.  47. 
Cellulose,  291-293. 


Cetyl  alcohol,  66. 
Chardonnet,  de,  293. 
Chattaway,  346. 
Chelidonic  acid,  330-332. 
Chelidonium  majuSf  330. 
Chemical  reduction-products,  411* 
Chemistry  of  silicon,  97. 
Cherry-gum,  262. 
Chevreul,  113. 
Chitine,  317. 
Chitonic  acid,  317. 
Chitose,  317. 

Chloral,  57,  177,  219,  252->254. 
alcoholate,  253. 
hydrate,  252,  253,  318,  324. 
Chloro-acetic  acids,  219. 
-acetone,  150,  156,  161. 
-acetyl  chloride,  474. 

-catechol,  474. 
amylamine,  c-,  537,  538. 
-aniline,  m-,  482. 

P-,  434. 
-benzene,  382,  390,  392,  432,  iSS, 
522. 
«yndiazocyanide,  i>-,  434. 
-benzoic  acid,  ?n-,  401,  462. 
0-,  461,  462,466. 
p-,  416,  462. 
-benzonitrile,  p-,  434. 
-benzophenone,  425. 
-a'-bromopropane,  a-,  537. 
-butyric  acid,  .5-,  218. 
-butyronitrile,  ^-,  298. 
-caflfeXne,  364. 
-carl>on,  441. 
-carbonic  esters,  348. 
-ether,  192. 
-eth.-s,  192. 
-hexamethylene,  491. 
-methylene,  178. 
-naphthalene,  a-,  522. 
-nitro-aniline,  482,  483. 

-l)enzene,  p-,  482. 
-phenol,  a-,  461. 

P-,  461. 
-propionic  acid,  a-,  297. 
-propylene,  a-,  161,  162. 

t3',    161,  162. 
-propylphenyl  ether,   ;'-,  537. 
-pyndine,  ^9-,  54S. 
-succinic  acid,  231. 
fi;  299. 
^,  299. 
-toluene,  a-,  391. 
p-,  391. 
Chloroform.  16,  28.  57,  101,  177-179, 
219.    253,    254,    329,    338,    509, 
548,  558. 
Chloroformic    esters.    See  chloroear' 
bonic  eaters. 


■Chlorepliyll,  546. 

-grains,  2S<>. 
Chloropicriii,  356. 
ChoUne,  iM.  IfS,  562. 
Chondrin,  305,  307,  308., 
ChondroiliiiBulphiiric  acid,   308. 
Cbondrosin,  308. 
Chromophores,  450. 
ChromoprotelnB,  306,  309- 
CbryBoIdine,  451. 
Cincboineronic  acid,  557> 
Cincboniae,  56S. 

nutlAte,  231. 

iiiandeiat«s,  471. 

d-tMlrate,  244. 

t-Uitrate,  244. 
Cinool,  497. 
Cinnamaldehyde,  438. 
Cinnamic  acid.  438, 439. 
/l«o-,  439, 
IM-.  43S. 
Cinnaniyl  alcohol,  438. 
Citral.   Sfe  gemtiud. 
Citiic  acid,  146,  147,  279.  564. 
Citr„m.,a>  qhl)er.2i6. 

Ci-mAs,  2M.  251.  320,  327/329. 
Clas^ificiititm  of  organic  compounds, 

Oupeliie,  313. 
Coagulated  proWIns,  306. 
Coagulation,  303,  301. 
Coal,  155. 

-gas,  35,  145,  155,   158,   159.  384. 
387,  518. 

*mine-pK plosions,  36. 

-tar.     See  lar. 


Cocoa,  362. 
CwieJne,  567. 

moiliyl-ii'ili'l''  derivative,   567. 
('.oelficicnt  of  distribution,  29. 
Coffee.  :t62. 
Cognac.  55. 

Coko. ;)«. 

CoHagens.  307.  308. 
Coilidine,  ■'''■ 


I'olli.l 


(■(.[ 


!,  3:C!. 


,-,:(!*,  540. 


CoUoiiion,  2«3. 
Colloids.  303,  315. 
Colophon  ium,  4S7. 
(kilour-bases,  611,  S12. 
rombuslioii-funmci',  S. 
of  peat,  139. 
wood,  139. 
Coml-iistions.  5-7. 
(Vimpound  ethert. 
Coniicnsi 


Bee  t. 


Condensed  rings,  369,  518. 
Confectionery,  266. 
Conglomerate,  245. 
Congo-dyes,  523,  524. 

-red.  523,  524. 
Conilne,  541,  562,  564. 

i»o-,  541. 
Conium  macviatum,  564. 
Conjugated      proteins,      306,      308, 
309. 

linkmg,  380. 

system,  160. 
Conalitutional  formula,  44,  51- 
Constitution  of  alcohols. 

CnH,n.,-OH,  49-51. 
Contact-difference  of  potential,  367, 

411,  412. 
■Copper  acclylacctone.  252. 

acetylene.  156.  158. 

disodium  tartrate,  Z37. 

mereaptides.  79. 

-line  coupK  148- 
Coral.  308. 
Comeln,  308. 
Cotamine,  !HiS. 
Cotton,  29! . 

-wool,  293. 
Coumanc  acid,  471. 
Coumarin   471. 


Crc«olH.  310,  393.  395. 
Croconic  acid.  447 
Crotonsldehvde,  138,  172,  174. 

-ammcmiu,  539. 
Cnitonic   acid     166,    167,    168,    170, 
171.   174.  L'OS,  210,  218,  223. 
ixo-.  168. 

Soliil.     Bee  mlonu  acid. 
('ryoecopic  methods,  14-17,  315. 

solvents.  14.  is,  16,  19,387. 
Crystalloids,  303. 
Cry.stul-violel,  512. 
Cumene,  387. 
Cupric  cyanide,  336. 

phenylpropiolal«,  438> 

xanthate.  349. 
Cuprous  cyanide,  338. 
Cumrine,  560.  .170. 
n,rrpnt-.|t.nHilv,  2il5. 
CrnnrH.  :illll, 
CvHmrli.ii',  340.  .IKS.  350. 
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Cyanic  acid,  339,  340,  341,  342. 
iio-y  340,  350,  351. 
esters,  341. 

M0-,  341,  349,  351,  354. 
Cyanides,  336,  337,  338,  339. 
C^ano-acetic  acid,  200. 
-benzoic  acid,  o-,  457. 
-hydrin-synthesis,    132,    222,   225, 
246,    261-263,    268,    271,    274, 
285,  286,  322. 
-propane,  a-,  182. 
-quinolines,  556. 
-urea,  353. 
Cyanogen,  198,  336,  337- 
chloride,  340,  341. 
derivatives,  336-346. 
Cyanuric  acid,   339,   340,   345,   346, 
350,  352,  353. 
Insoluble.     See  cyamdide. 
ISO-,  345,  346. 
bromide,  345. 
chloride,  341,  345,  346. 
esters,  345,  346. 
wo-,  341,  345,  346. 
Cyclic  compounds,  252,  368. 

hydrocarbons,  373. 
(>mene,    375,    387,    388,    420,    493, 
494,  501,  506. 
m-,  502. 

p-.     See  cymene. 
Cysteine,  312. 
Cystine,  312,  313. 

D. 

Datura  stramonium,  565. 

Davy,  J.,  347. 

Decamethylenedicarimxylic  acid,  197. 

Decane,  41. 

Definition  of  organic  chemistry,  1. 

Deiman,  182. 

Denaturation  of  albumins,  303. 

ethyl  alcohol,  53,  57. 
Dcoxy-calTeine,  365. 
-compounds,  365. 
Depres.simeter,  Kyk.man's,  16,  17. 
Depression  of  the  fret»zing-point,  14- 

17. 

Molecular,  15,  16. 
I)et<K?tion  of  carbon,  3,  4. 

carbonyl-group,  134. 

halogens,  4.  5. 

hydrogen,  3,  4. 

nitrogen,  4. 

oxygen.  5. 

phosphonis,  3,  4. 

sulphur,  3-5. 
Dctermmation  of  l)oiling-point,  31. 

melting-point,  31. 

molecular  woi Tilt,  11 -IS. 


Determination  of  specific  gravity,  32. 

vapour-density,  12,  13. 
Developers,  199,  443,  465,  466. 
Dextrin,  288,  290,  291. 
Dextrins,  288. 

Dextrose,  53,  54,  225,  246,  264-267, 
268-270,  274-278,  281,  284,  285, 
286-288,  338,  466,  531,  560. 
a,  265,  266. 
^,  265,  266. 
e-,  265,  266. 
Diabetes  meUitus,  144,  264. 
Diacetoneamine,  143. 
Diacetyl,  250,  319. 
Diacetylenedicarboxylic  acid,  215. 
Dialdehydes,  248,  249. 
Dialkyl-phosphines,  94. 
-phosphinic  acids,  95. 
Diallyl,  249. 

Diamines,  193,  194,  207. 
Diamino-azobenxene.  ^eechryBOidine. 
-phenol,  1:2:4-,  466. 
-stilbene,  p-,  516. 
-trihydroxydodecanic  acid,    312. 
Diamylene,  149. 
Diantnracene,  528. 
Diastase,  54,  275,  288. 
Diatoms,  39. 

Diazo-acetic  ester.     See  ethyl  dicLZo^ 
acetate. 
-aminol)enzene,  435,  436. 
-benzenesulphonic  acid,  p-,  431. 
-compounds.  300,  301,  428-436. 
anti-,  428,  433. 
nyn-,  428,  433. 
-hydrates,     anti-.     See    diazohy- 
droxides,  anti-. 
Diazonium  compounds,  393,  402,  408, 

428-436. 
Diazotates,     anti-.     See     diazoxides^ 

anti-. 
Diazoxides.  anti-,  434. 
Dibasic  acids,  196-215,  230-243,  453- 

4,58. 
Dibenzalketohexamethylene,  493. 
Dil)enzhydroxamic  acid,  399. 
Dibenzyl,  516. 
-amine.  407. 
Dibromo-acetic  acid,  318. 
benzene,  m-,  376,  441,  481. 
0-,  376,  37s. 
p-,  376. 
-l)ni.ssidio  acid.  220,  221. 
-butyric  acid.  171. 
-erucic  acid,  219,  220. 
-men thane,  41M). 
-menthone,  495. 
-nitroethane,  92. 

-propane,    aa'-.     See    trimelhylene 
bromide. 
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Dibromo-propane,  a^-,  182. 

-pyridine,  568. 

-succinic  acid,  211,  212,  231. 
WO-,  211,  212,  213. 

-thiophen.  549. 
Dicarbonyl-bond,  277. 
Dichloro-acetal,  253. 

-acetic  acid,  218,  219. 

-acetone,  246,  254. 

-benzene,  m-,  441. 

-hydrin,  Sjrmmetrical,  246. 

-Moquinoiine,  556. 
Didiphenylene-ethylene,  509. 
I)iethoxy-8-chloroj)urine,    2:6-,    364. 
Diethyl  bromosuccinate,  496. 

-carbinol,  51. 

carbonate,  347,  350,  354. 

diacetylsuccinate,  323. 

dibromomalonate,  323. 

dihydrocollidinedicarboxylate,  540. 

disodiomalonate,  201 ,  216,  370. 

disulphide,  80. 

ether.     See  ether. 

-ketone,  130. 

malate,  231. 

malonate,  201-202,  443. 

monosodiomalonate,  201,  203,  215, 
216,  298,  325,  443,  457,  537. 

oxalate,  200,  331. 

phloroglucinoldicarboxylate,  444. 

succinate,  204,  490. 

succinylsuccinate,  490. 

sulphate,  72,  73. 

-sulphonedimethylmethane.        Sec 
sxdphonal. 

tetramethvlenedicarboxylate,   370, 
371. 

xanthochelidonatc,  332. 
Dihydric  alcohols.     See  glycols. 

phenols,  442,  443. 
Dihydro-cinnamic   acid   o-carboxylic 
acid,  526. 

naphthalene.     See  naphthalene  di- 
nydride. 

-pyrrole,  54 S. 
Dihyilroxy-aeetone.     Seo  ghjcerose. 

-acids.  467,  468. 

-anthraciuinone.     See  alizarin. 

-az()l)enzenesulphonic      acid.     See 
rraorcin- yellow. 

-benzene,   m-.     Sei»  resorcinol. 
0-.     See  catechol, 
p-.     See  f/uinol. 

-fluoran.     See  fUwreacein. 

-naphthalene.  2:6,  525. 

phenanthrene,  567,  568. 
Di-icnlopurine,  363. 
DiNvopropyl,  45,  48. 
Diketo-hexamethylene.  p-,  490,  492. 

pinerazine.     See  glycine  anhydride. 


Diketones,  249-252. 
Dimethoxyphenanthrene.        See  di- 

methylmorphol. 
Dimethyl-acetylene,  157. 
-allene,  159,  160. 
-alloxan,  362. 
-amine,  84,  87,  139,  406. 
-aminoazobenzene,  436,  450. 

-sulphonic  acid.    See  hdianthine. 
-aniUne,   405-407,   423,   436,   450. 
510,  514. 
hydrochloride,  452. 
o^,  487. 
oxide,  407. 
-arsinic  acid,  95. 
-benzenes.     See  xylenes. 
-diethylmercaptole,  144. 
-ethylcarbinol,  51,  159. 
-ethylene.  Symmetrical,  146. 

Unsymmetrical,  146. 
-ketone,  129,  130. 
-morphol,  535,  567. 
oxalate,  200. 
-phenylpyrazolone.      See     antipy- 

rine. 
-phosphinic  acid,  95. 
-pyridines.     See  liUidines. 
-pyrone,  332-3:J4. 
hydrochloride,  333. 
pic  rate,  333. 
sulphate,  73,  87. 
-thiophen.     See  thioxen. 
Dinaphthol,  a-,  523. 

^,  523. 
Dinitriles,  196. 

Dinitro-l)enzene,  m-,  441,  447,  448, 
483-485. 
0-,  448,  485. 
P-,  448.  485. 
-cellulose,  292,  293. 
-compounds,  193,  447,  448. 
-diphenyldiacetvlene,  o-,  559. 
-ethane.  399,  400. 

fin-,  400. 
-a-naphthol,  524. 

-sulphonic  acid,  524. 
-phenol,  2:6-,  448. 
-still>ene,  p-,  516. 
-thiophen,  551. 
-toluene,  1:2:4-,  187. 
o-o-,  487. 
Dioses,  255,  262,  274-287. 
Dioxindole.  557,  558. 
Diozonides,  249. 
Dipentene,  498,  500. 
tetrabromide,  500. 
Dipeptides.  314,  315. 
Diphenic  acifl,  508,  509,  533. 
Diphenvl.   385.   410,   415.   432,    507, 
508.  533.  534. 
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Diphenyl-amine,   401,  404,  405,  410, 
514. 

-ethane,    Symmetrical.      See    di- 
benzyl. 
Unsymmetrical,  508. 

-ethylene.  Symmetrical.    See  stil- 
bene. 

-methane,  508. 

-thiourea,  408. 

-urea.  Symmetrical,  408. 
Diphenyleneketone,  508,  509. 
Dippel's  oil,  536,  546. 
Dipropyl,  44,  45. 
Distearin,  189. 
Distillation,  21-28. 

-apparatus,  21-24,  26,  27. 

-flask,  21. 

of  wood,  53. 
Divi-divi,  468. 
Dodeca-hvdronaphthalene,  525. 

-methylenedicarboxylic  acid,  197. 
Dodecane,  37,  41. 
Dodecyl-group,  37. 
Dorp,  van,  341,  457,  475,  556. 
Double  bonds,  152-154. 
Drewsen,  554. 
Dry-cleaning  process,  38. 
Dulcitol,  191,  271. 
Dumas,  2,  7. 
Dutch  liquid,  182. 
Duty  on  alcohol,  57,  58. 
Dynamite,  191. 

E. 

Earth- wax,  39. 

Ebullioscopic  methods,  14,  16-18. 

solvents,  16. 
Ecgonine,  566. 
Egg-albumin,  305. 

-yolk,  194. 
Ehrlich,  298. 
Eicosane,  41. 
Elaldic  acid,  170,  171. 

tran»}furmation,  170. 
Elastin,  305,  307,  308,  313. 
Electrolytic  dissociation,  114,  115. 

methods,  364-367,  410-413. 

reduction-products,  411. 
Electro-magnetic  rotation,  328,  329. 

-synthesis  of  acids,  204,  205. 
Elomonts  in  carbon  compounds,  3. 
Elevation  of  the  boiling-point,   14, 

16^-18. 
Emulsin,  338. 

Enantiomorphism,  244,  245. 
Enantiotropy,  425. 
Engleh,  39. 
Enolic  form.  325-329. 
Ensilage,  225. 


Enzymes,  54,  245,  267,  275,  282-285. 

Eosin,  455. 

Epichlorohydrin,  193. 

Equilibrium,  119. 

Errors  in  carbon-estimatioos,  9. 

hydrogen-estimations,  9. 
Erucic  acid,  166,  170,  219,  220. 
Erythritol,  191. 
Erythroxylon  coca,  566. 
Esterification,  118. 
Ester-method,  Fischer's,  311,  312. 
Esters,  68-73,  90,  1 17-123,  124. 
Estimation  of  cait)on,  5-7,  9-11. 
halogens,  8,  9. 
hydrogen,  5-7,  9-11. 
ions,  301. 

nitrogen,  7,  8,  10,  11. 
oxygen,  9-11. 
phosphorus,  8. 
sulphur,  8. 
Ethane,  36,  37i  41-43,  94,  98,  148, 
158,  181,  205. 
-tricarboxylic  acid,  203. 
Ethenylaminophenol,  465. 
Ether,  16,  28-30,  73,  74-76,  98,  148, 
178,  192,  335. 
Chloro-,  192. 

-synthesis,  Wiluamson's,  74. 
Ethers,  69,   74-77,   78,   79-81.    145, 
396. 
Chloro-,  192. 
Ethyl  acetate,    105.    117,   118,    119- 
122,  124,  251,  293,  320. 
acetoacetate,    320-323,     324-327, 

540,  552. 
-acetylene,  155. 
{^-alanine,  300. 

alcohol,  16,  30,  4^51,  52-58,  67. 
69.  72,  74-76,  79,  90,  91.   108. 
117-120.     122,    135,    140.     148, 
177-180,    185.     186,    192,    202. 
248,    252,    264,    266,    267.    275. 
298,    318,    320,    323,    326,    344. 
420,  431,  443,  495. 
Test  for.     See  UKio/orm-iest. 
-amine,  87,  100,  101,  194,  408,  420. 
-benzene,  385,  387,  391. 
benzoate,  417,  419. 
bromide,  69-71,  73,  385. 
n-butylacetoacetate,  322. 
butyrate,  118,  205. 
-carbylamine,  100,  101. 
chlonde,  71,  178,  181. 
chloro-carbonate,    215,    324,    325, 
347,  354,  408,  417. 
-oxalate,  421. 
collidinedicarboxylate,  540. 
copper-acetoacetate,  332. 
cyanide,  100,  101. 
^-cyanopropylmalonate,  298. 
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Ethyl  cyan  urate,  341. 

diazoacetate,  300,  301,  372. 
di-iodoacetate,  301. 
ether.     See  ether. 
fOTmate,  327,  328,  515. 
formylphenylacetate,  327,  328. 
fumarate,  216,  301. 
glycollate,  223,  300. 
-glycollic  acid,  222,  223. 
-group,  37. 

hydrogen   sulphate.         See   ethyl- 
sulphuric  acid. 
iodide,  49,  63,  71,  72,  74,  81,  85, 

00,  95,  105,  396. 
-iaobutyl,  48. 
magnesium  bromide,  99. 
maleate,  213. 
-mercaptan,  144. 
mesoxalate,  323. 
methanetricarboxylate,  215. 
methvl-acetoacetate,  324. 

-n-butylacetoacetate,  322. 
monochloroacetate,  203,  216,  301, 

323. 
nitrate,  72. 
nitrite,  90. 
-nitrolic  acid,  92. 
n-octylacetoacetate,  322. 
orthoformate,  178. 
phenylacetate,  327,  328. 
phosphate.  Normal.  72. 
potassium  malonate,  204. 

succinate,  205. 
pseudophenyl&cet&te,  372. 
^yridme,  a-,  565. 

fi',  569. 
sodioacetoacetate,    320-323,    324- 

326. 
sulphate,  72,  73. 
sulphide,  80,  335. 
Hsulphonic  acid,  81. 
-sulphuric  acid,  72,  73,  75,  148,  3S9. 
Ethylene,  88,  146,  147,  148,  150,  181, 

182,  184. 
-bromohydrin,  456. 
bromide.  148,  150,  155,  161,  164, 

182,  203,  370,  456. 
chloride,  150,  181,  182,  185,  186. 
cyanide,  203. 
-diamine,  194. 

oxide,  185.  186,  194,  207,  544. 
Ethylidene  chloride,  130,  150,  156. 
Eugenol,  473. 

MO-,  473. 
Extraction  with  solvents,  28-30. 
Eykman,  15-17. 


Fapces,  558. 
Faraday,  387. 


F. 


FaRBWERKE  VORMAL8  MeISTER,   Lu- 

C1U8  UND  BrCning,  474. 
Fats,  2,  39,  iii,  112,  169,  189,  190, 

30^  566. 
Fatty  acids,  ia3-105,  106,  107-116. 
compounds.     See     aliphatic    com" 

pounds. 
Fehung's  solution,    237,    238,   256, 

308,  437. 
Fermentation,  54,  282-285. 

butyric    acid.     See    butyric    acid, 

Normal. 
Ferric  acetate,  no,  262. 

Basic,  110. 
thiocyanate,  342. 
Fibrin,  305. 
Fibrinogen,  305. 
FibroYn,  308,  313,  315. 
Filtering-flask,  30. 
Filtration,  30. 
Fire-damp,  35,  36. 
Fischer,  Emil,  232,  270,  275,  277, 

284,  285,  299.  300,  311-315,  317, 

361,  363,  364,  456. 
FiTTiG,  224,  385,  390. 
Fittig's  synthesis,  385,  390,  522,  549. 
Flash-point.  38. 

apparatus  of  Abel,  38. 
Flax,  292. 
Fluoran,  455. 
Fluorene,  508.  50i). 
Fluorescein.  455,  456. 
Force,  Vital,  1. 
Formaldehyde,  53,  88,  120,  138-140, 

261,  286,  402. 
Formaldoxime,  140. 
Formalin .     See  formaldehyde. 
Formamide.  125. 
Formates,  107. 
Formic  acid,  100.  106-108,  110,  115, 

140.  143.  174.  178,  1H8,  189,  198, 

253.  267.  339.  345.  387. 
Formonitrile.     See  hydrocyanic  acid. 
Formo.se,  261. 

Formulap.  Calculation  of,  9-18. 
Formyl  chloride,  421. 

-group.  107. 
Fortified  wines,  55. 
Fractional  crystallization,  30. 
distillation,*^  22-26. 

cur\'es,  25. 
Fractionating-apparatus,  21. 

-columns,  23,  24,  54. 
Franchimont,  351. 
Friedkl,  187,  385,  386,  424. 

and    Craft's   synthesis,    385,    386, 

522,  550. 
Fructosazone,  d-.     See  d-glucosazone. 
Fructose,  d-.     So<»  ItrvvloHC. 
F  ru  i  t  -essen  ces .  US. 
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Fruit-sugar.     See  Icevidose. 

Fulminating  mercury,  344. 

Fulminic  acid,  344,  345. 

Fulvene,  374. 

Fumaric  acid,  20S-213,  216,  231,  241, 

242,  471. 
Furan,  369,  543,  544- 
Furfural .     See  fur/uraldehyde . 
Furfuraldehyde,  263,  264,  544,  545. 
Furfuramide,  545. 
Furfuran.     See  furan. 
Furfuroto,  545. 

Furf  urole.     See  furfuraldehyde. 
Furfuryl  alcohol,  545. 

FCltTH,  VON,  305. 

Fusel-oil,  55,  57,  59,  61,  73,  148,  298. 


G. 


Gabriel,  456,  537. 
Galactonic  acid,  d-,  271. 
Galactose,  d-,  271,  275,  276,  284,  287. 
Gallic  acid,  443,  468,  469. 
Gall-nuts,  468,  469. 

-stones,  312. 
Gas,  Coal-,  35,   145,   155,   158,   159, 

384.  387,  518. 
Gas-manufacture,  384. 
Gastric  juice,  310. 
Gattermann,  432,  473. 
GauUheria  procumbena,  466. 
Gelatin,  140.  305,  307,  308,  313,  469. 
Gelatose,  306. 
Geranial,  174,  175. 
(Jeranic  acid,  174. 
Geraniol.  174,  495,  497. 
Gerhardt,  2. 
Germanium  alkides,  96. 
German  process  for  vinegar,  108. 
Gernez,  62 
Gin,  55. 

(ilaciul  acetic  acid,  30,  109. 
(J  Had  in.  305. 
Gliadins.  305. 
Glohin.  309. 

Globulins.  305.  30«i,  307. 
CJlohulose.  3(K>. 

(Gluconic  acid,  d-,  265,  269.  275,  276. 
Gluco-protcins.  305.  306,  309. 
Glucosaniic  acid.  </-,  317. 
(ilucosamino,  317. 

hydrochloride,  317. 
Ghicosiizone.  d-,  265,  268,  269,  271. 
Glucose,  d-.     See  dextro.se. 

1-.  264. 

U,  264.  2S4. 
Glucosidcs.  277.  278,  338,  466,  469, 
531.  559. 

Artificial.  277.  278. 


Glucosone,  rf-,  269. 

Glue,  296. 

Glutamic    acid.     See    aminogluiaric 

acid,  a-. 
Glutamine,  298. 
Glutaric  acid,  197,  205,  263,  371. 

anhydride,  205. 
Glutekns,  305. 
Glyceraldehyde,  261,  270. 
Glyceric  acid,  186,  319. 
Glycerol,  54,  111-113,  173,  186-190, 
192,  193,  260,  266,  419,  553. 

-dichlorohydrin,  193. 
Glycerophosphoric  acid,  194,  195. 
Glycerosazone,  260. 
Glycerose,  260. 
Glyceryl  diacetate,  139. 

monoformate.     See  monoformin. 

tri-benzoate,  419. 
-nitrate.     See  nitroglycerine. 
Glycine,  222,  294,  295,  296,  297,  308, 
311.  313,  314,  315. 

anhyaride.  314. 

Copper  salt  of,  296. 

ethyl  ester,  300.  314. 

hydrochloride  ethyl  ester,  296. 
Glycocoll.     See  glycine. 
Glycogen,  291. 
Glycol,  163,  184.  185,  186. 

-chlorohydrin,  147,  185. 

diacetate,  190. 

diethyl  ether,  185. 

monoethyl  ether,  185. 
Glycollaldehvde,  260,  311. 
Glycollic   acid,   222,    223,   224,   230, 

248,  267,  318. 
Glycollide,  224,  230. 
Glycols,  183-186.  196,  206. 
Glycyl-alanine,  315. 

-glycine,  313,  314. 
Glyoxal.  231,  248,  249,  318. 
Glyoxylic  acid,  301,  318,  324,  359. 
(joldschmxdt,  436. 

(JOMBERG,  515. 

Gout.  361. 

Grapes,  264. 

Grape-sugar.     See  dextrose. 

Graphic  method,  Eykman's.  15. 

Griess,  42S. 

Grignard.   98,    99,     103,    119,    1.32. 

334. 
Guaiacol,  442. 
Guanidine.  356,  357. 

thiocyanate,  356,  357. 
Guanine,  309," 361. 
Guanylic  acid,  306. 
Gum-arabic,  262. 

-Iwnzoln,  375,  417. 

(^herr>'-,  262. 
Guncotton,  191.  293,  344. 
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Habeb,  413,  447. 
HsmAtin.  309. 

hydrocnloride,  309. 
Hsmin,  309. 

Hemo^obin,  306,  309,  313,  316. 
Hsmoglobins.      See  chromo-proteins. 
Halogen-bensoTc  acids,  461,  462. 

-carriers,  391. 

derivatives  of  methane,  177-180. 
homologues,  180-182. 

-hydrins,  193. 

-phenols,  461. 

-substituted  acids,  217-221. 

-sulphonic  acids,  459. 
Hambly,  350. 
Hantzsch,  353,  399,  428,  430,  433, 

434,  512,  540. 
Hard  water,  114. 
Habries,  249. 
Heating  substances,  20,  21. 
Heavy  oil,  385. 
Helianthine,  452^  460. 
Hempel,    Fractionating-column    of, 

23. 
Heneicosane,  41. 
Hentriacontane,  37,  41. 
Heptane,  41,  63. 
Heptonic  acids,  262. 
Heptoses,  255,  262,  271. 
Heptyl  alcohol.  Normal,  52. 
Heptylic  acid,  106,  322. 
Hemng-brine,  87. 
Heterocyclic  compounds,  369,  536- 

552 

Hexa-chloroethane,  181,  182. 

-contane,  36,  41. 
—decane  4 1 

-hydric  alcohols,  256,  2.58,  259,  269. 
-hydro-benzoyc  acid,  491,  493. 
-cymene.     See  menthane. 
-phenol,  491,  493. 
-hydroxybenzene,  445,  447. 
-methyloenzene,  157. 
-methylene,    368,    372,    376,    444, 
489-491,  492. 
derivatives,  372,  489-493. 
-tetramine,  139. 
-methyltriaminotriphenylmethane . 

See  crystal-violet. 
-phenyle thane,  515. 
Hexane,  36,  41,  44,  45,  ^7,  48,  85. 

cyclo-.     See  hexamethyUne, 
Hexodioses,  255,  274. 
Hexonic  acids,  256,  268-270. 
Hexoses,  255,  257-259,  262,  263,  264- 

274,  283,  288,  323,  492. 
HexotnoscH,  255,  287. 
Hexyl  alcohol.  Normal.  52. 


Hexyl  iodide.  Normal  secondary,  258. 

-methylamine,  q^do-,  373. 
Hexylene,  146. 

Higher  alcohols,  CnH^n+i'OH,  66. 
Hippuric  acid,  296,  417. 
Histidin,  312,  313. 
Histones,  305. 

HoFF,  van't,  16,  63,  65,  243. 
HOFMANN,  83,  87. 
Homocyclic  compounds,  369,  536. 
Homologous  series,  40. 
Homo-phthalic  acid,  556. 

-phthalimide,  556. 
Honey,  267. 

-stone,  458. 
Hoor.EWERFF,  341,  457,  475,  556. 
Hops,  55. 
Howard,  344. 
Humic  substances,  271. 
Hydrazines,  405,  436,  437. 
Hydrazinoacetic  acid,  301. 
Hydrazo-benzene,  409,  410,  412,  413, 
507. 
-benzoic  acid,  m-,  508. 
Hydrazones,  134,  256,  257. 
Hydro-aromatic     compounds,     372, 
383,  489-496. 
-bcnzamide,  422,  438,  545. 
-benzoin,  516. 

-carbons,  CnHjn,  I45-I54f  161. 
C/nHjQ'f-S)  05—40. 
CnH,n-„  154-160,  162. 
-cinnamide,  438. 

-cyanic  acid,  222,  226,  257,  283, 
297,    310,    317,    337.    338.    339, 
343,  422,  471,  472. 
-cyclic    compounds.      See    hydro- 
aromatic  compounds. 
-ferrocyanic  acid,  334. 
-naphthalenedicarboxylic  acid,  519. 
-phthalic  acids,  493. 
-quinone.     See  quinol. 
Hydrolysis,  102. 
Hydrolytic  dissociation,  113. 
Hydroxamic  acids,  93. 
Hydroxy-acetic    acid.     See    glyooUic 
acid. 
-acids.  Dibasic.  230-246. 
Monoba.sic,  221-230. 
-aldehydes,  472.  473. 
-azo-benzene.  o-,  409. 
P-,  409.  436,  450. 
-dyes,  451. 
-benzaldehydc,  p-,  473. 
-benzoic  acid,  m-,  467. 

0-.     See  salicylic  acid, 
;>-,  467,  481.' 
-butvric  acid,  or-.  137. 

>.  1()6.  223. 
-butyric  ar  ill,  r*.  224,  229. 
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Hydroxy-cinnamic  acid,  o-,  471. 

-cymene,  p-.    See  thymol, 

-ethyl-amine,  456. 
-cUmethylamine,  567. 

-isobutyric  acid,  a-,  222. 

-methylbenzoYc  acid^  454,  470. 

-phenylpropionic  acid,  p-,  470,  471. 

-proline,  312. 

-propionic  acid,   a-.        See  lactic 
acid. 
^-,  223,  224. 

-propylene,  ^-,  163. 

-quinoline,  2-.     See  carbostyriL 

-quinolines,  555,  556. 

-stearic  acid,  170. 

-succinic  acid.     See  malic  acid. 

-tetrahydropyrrolecarboxylic  acid. 
See  hydroxy  proline. 

-toluenes.     See  cresols. 
Hypnone,  421. 
Hypoxan thine,  309,  361. 


I. 


Imino-chlorides,  125. 

-ethers,  125,  126. 
Immiscible  Uquids,  Separation  of,  28- 

30. 
India-rubber,  348. 
Indican,  559. 

Indigo,  402,  423,  453,  463,  475,  553, 
557,  559-561. 

-brown,  560. 

-sulphonic  acids.  423,  560. 

-vat-dyeing,  560. 

-white,  561. 
Indigofera  lepostycha,  559. 

tinctoria,  559. 
Indiglucin,  560. 
Indigotin,  560. 
Indirubin,  560. 
Indole,  553,  557,  558,  570. 

-aldehyde,  /9-,  558. 
Indolylbenzoylaminoacrylic  acid,558. 
Indophenin-reaction,  548. 
Indoxyl,  560,  561. 
Industrial  spirit,  58. 
Infusorial  earth.    See  kiesdguhr. 
Ink.  468. 
Inoculation,  243. 
Inositol.  492.  493. 

hexa-acetate,  493. 
Introduction,  1-34. 
Inulin,  267. 

Inversion,  264,  277,  281,  282. 
Invertase.  28.3,  284. 
Invert-sugar,  225,  264,  267,  277,  281. 
IcKlal,  179. 
loilo-acetic  acid,  218. 


lodo-benzene,  392,  507. 
dichloride,  392. 
-butane,  a-,  182. 
-phenol,  461. 

-propionic  acid,  ^-,  167,  218,  295. 
locfoform,  57,  58,  179,  x8o. 

-test,  180. 
lodosobenzene,  392. 
lodoxybenzene,  392. 
lonization-constant,  114. 
lonone,  175,  176. 
Iron,  as  a  cryoecopic  solvent,  19. 

Catalytic  action  of,  39. 
Irone,  176. 
Isatin,  557,  559. 
chloride,  559. 
/«o-amyl  acetate,  118. 
isovalerate,  118. 
-butyl  alcohol,  51,  52,  60. 
bromopropionate,  228. 
ycarbinol,  51,  61,  73,  298. 
iodide,  151. 
-butylene,  147,  151,  152. 
-butyric  acid,  no,  iii,  222,  260, 

505. 
-camphoric  acids,  504. 
-cinnamic  acids,  439. 
-crotonic  acid,  168. 
-cyanic  acid,  340,  350,  351. 
esters,  341,  349,  351,  354. 
-cyanuric  acid,  345,  346. 

esters,  341,  345,  346. 
-dibromosuccinic   acid,    211,    212, 

213. 
-eugenol,  473. 
-lactose,  275. 
-leucine,  297,  298. 
-maltose,  288. 
-nicotinic  acid,  542. 
-nitriles,  100-102,  178,  179.  ^ 
-nitroso-camphor,  504. 

-ketones,  250. 
-phenylacetic  acid,  372. 
-phthalic  acid,  457,  458,  481. 
-propyl  alcohol,   51,   58,   59,    144, 
184.  187. 
-amine,  83,  85. 
-benzene.     See  cumene. 
-carbinol.     See  iaobutyl  alcohol. 
iodide,  44,  45,  110,  150,  151,  187, 
188,  189. 
-purone,  365. 
-quinoline,  553,  556,  557,  562,  568. 

sulphate,  556. 
-saccharic  acid,  317. 
-thiocyanic  esters,  342,  343,  349. 
-urea,  352. 

-valeraldehydeammonia,  297. 
Isomeric  compounds,  Physical  prop- 
erties of,  48. 
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Isomerides,  42. 

Number  of  possible,  46,  47. 
Isomeriton,  3,  42. 

of  the  alcohols  CnH,n+i  •  OH,  51, 52. 
amines,  83. 
ethers,  77. 
paraffins,  42-48. 
Optical,  spacial,  or  stereochemical. 
See  Stereoisomerism. 
Isoprene,  159. 

J. 

Japan  camphor.    See  camphor. 
JuuNs,  441. 

K. 

Kalkstickatoff,     See  lime-nitrogen, 
Kbkul6,  375,  379,  380. 
Kephir-granules,  275. 
Keratin,  305,  307,  313. 
Keto-alcohols.     See  sugars. 

-aldehydes,  250. 

-hexamethylene,  489,  490,  493. 

-hexoses,  255. 

-pentamethylene,  371,  372,  489. 

-stearic  acid,  171. 
Ketone  decomposition,  320,  321,  322. 
Ketones,  59,  127-134,  143,  144,  152, 
155,  157,  181,  184, 192,  222,  329, 

423,  424- 

isonitroaO'f  250. 

Mixed,  130. 

Thio-,  144. 

Unsaturated,  175,  176. 
Ketonic  acids,  319-329. 

form,  325-329. 
Ketoses,  255,  256. 
Ketoximes,  132. 
Kieselguhr,  191. 
Kipping,  97. 
Kjeldahl,  8. 
Klason,  346. 
Knop,  353. 
Knorr,  552. 
KoLBE,  2,  52,  205,  466. 
K5NIGS,  553,  569. 
KOrner's  principle,  477,  478,  481. 
K08SEL,  305,  313. 
Krafft,  169. 
KC8TER,  237. 

L. 

Laboratory-methods,  20-33. 
Lact-albumin,  305. 
Lactams,  295. 
Lactase,  275. 

Lactic  acid,  221-223,  224-226,  227, 
267. 


Lactic  acid,  d-,  226,  244. 
I',  226,  244,  286. 
Racemic   226,  244. 
fermentation,  225,  283. 
Lactide,  223. 
Lactobionic  acid,  276. 
Lactones,  219,  224,  228-230,  262,  263, 

269,  278,  511. 
Lactonitrile,  226,  294. 
Lactose,  225,  276,  278. 

iso-,  275. 
Ladenburg,  479,  541. 
Lsevulic  acid,  175,  271,  323. 
Lajvulose,    264,    267-269,    270,    277, 

278,  284,  287,  322. 
Lakes,  532. 
Lassaigne's  test,  4. 
Laurent,  2. 

Polarimeter  of,  32,  33. 
Lauwerenburgh,  182. 
Law  of  Berthelot,  28. 
dilution,  114. 

the  even  number  of  atoms,  46. 
Lead  acetate,  no,  281. 
Basic,  110. 
mercap tides,  79. 
oleate,  169. 
palmitate,  169. 
stearate,  169. 
thiocyanate,  538. 
Lecithin,  194,  195. 
Lecithin.s,  194,  195. 
Lecitho-proteins.         See   conjugated 

proteins. 
Lemonade,  247. 
Lemon-grasa,  Oil  of,  174. 
Lepidine,  560. 

Leucine,  297,  298,  308,  310,  311,  313, 
315. 
iso-,  297.  298. 
Leuco-basi»8,  511. 

-malachite-green,  510. 
Leuconic  acid,  447. 
pentoxime,  447. 
LiEBiG,  2,  5,  8,  20,  282,  340,  353. 

Condenser  of,  20,  21. 
LlEBREICH,  254. 
Light  oil,  385,  536. 

petroleum.     See  petroleum-ether. 
Lignin,  263,  291,  292. 
Ligroin,  38. 
Lime-nitrogen,  344. 

-water-te.st,  4. 
Limonene  nitrosochloride,  500. 
Limouenes,  498-500. 
Linen,  291,  292. 
Linn  KM  AX,  Fractionating-cohmm  of, 

23. 
Linoloic  acid,  172. 
Lin.se<Hi,  2S.S. 
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Linseed-oil,  172. 

Liqueurs,  266. 

Liquid  c^stals,  409. 

Liquids,  Separation  of  solids  and,  30. 

Litnium  urate,  36  L 

Low  wines,  55. 

LUMIERE,  443. 

Lupine  seeds,  298. 

Lutidines,  539. 

Lyddite,  464. 

Lysine,  298,  299,  311. 

M. 

Madder-root,  509. 

Madeira,  55. 

Magenta,  138,  513. 

Magnesium   halides,    Alkyl,   98,    99, 

103,  119,  132,  334,  335. 
Malachite-green,  509,  510,  513. 
MaleYc  acid,  208-213,  231,  240-242, 
471. 

anhydride,  208,  210,  213. 
Malic  acid,  208,  230,  231,  298,  564. 

d',  299. 

Z-,  299. 
Malonic  rxjid,  172,  197,  200-203,  205, 
215.  324,  360,  439. 

anhydride,  203. 

-ester  synthesis,  202. 
Malonylurea.     See  barbituric  acid. 
Malt,  54,  55. 
Maltase,  284. 
Malt  obi  on  ic  acid,  275. 
Maltosazone,  275. 
Maltose,  54,  275,  276,  278,  284,  288. 

iso-,  288. 
Mandelic  acid,  471. 
/-,  244. 
r-,  244,  286. 
Manneotetrose,  287. 
Mannitol,  191,  260,  269,  270,  296. 
Manno-heptonic  acid,  285,  286. 

-heptose,  271. 

-nonose,  271,  286. 

-octose,  271. 

-saccharic  acid,  rf-,  269,  274. 
Mannonic  acid,  d-,  269,  270. 

2-,  270. 
Mannosazone,  rf-.     See  d-glucosazone. 
Mannosc.  d-,  260,  269,  270,  271,  274, 
2S4-287,  291. 

1-.  270. 

hydrazonc,  rf-.  270. 
Marckwald.  244. 
Margaric  aciJ.  106. 
Margarine.  HI. 
Margarj'lniethylkctone,  160. 
Marsh-gas.     See  methane. 
Martius's  yellow.  524. 


Meconic  acid,  566,  568. 

Meconin,  568. 

Melediose,  275,  287. 

Mellitic  acid,  458. 

Mendeleeff,  56,  96. 

Mendius's  reaction,  102. 

Menschutkin,  85,  123,  401. 

Men  thane,  494,  496,  501. 

Menthanol,  3-.    See  menthol. 

Menthenes,  497. 

Menthol,  244,  286,  494,  498. 

Menthone,  494,  495. 

Mercaptans,  78,  79,  80,  81,  117,  343, 

355,  396. 
Mercaptides,  79. 
Mercur talis  perenniSj  87. 
Mercuric  cyanide,  252,  336,  338. 

formate,  107. 

fulminate,  293,  344,  345,  348,  448. 
Mercurous  formate,  107. 
Mercury  acetate,  415. 

alkides,  99. 

mercaptides,  79. 

pheniae,  415. 

thiocyanate,  344. 
Mesitylene,  383,  387,  479. 
Mesitylenic  acid,  481. 
Mesoxalic  acid,  323,  324,  359. 
Mesoxalylurea.     See  alloxan. 
Metacetaldehyde,  142,  143. 
A/eto-compounds,  381. 
Metallic  acetylenes,  156. 

alkides,  97-99. 
Meta-protcXns,  303,  304,  306,  309. 
Methacrylic  acid,  168. 
Methane,  34,  35-37.  39,  40,  41.  42, 
43,  98,  no,  131,  158,  177,  375. 

homologues,    Halogen    derivatives 
of,  180-182. 

-tricarboxylic  acid,  215. 
Methoxyquinoline.  p-,  569. 
Methyl-acetamide,  133. 

acetate,  123. 

-acetic  acid.     See  propionic  acid. 

-aceto-acetic  acid,  324. 
-anilidc,  405. 

alcohol.  52,  53,  67,  79.  85,  88,  107, 
139,  140,  200,  352,  405,  431. 

-alloxan,  362.     * 

-allylphenylbenzylammonium    hy- 
droxide, 407. 

-amine.  84,  87,  139,  330,  338,  343, 
352,  474. 

-aniline,  404,  437,  547. 
hydrochloride,  540. 

anthranilate,  475. 

-arsinic  acid,  95. 

-l)enzenc.     See  toluene. 

bromide,  71. 

-n-butylacetic  acid,  322. 
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Methyl-carbylamine,  101. 

chloride,    36,    71,    147,   385,   391, 

405. 
cyanide,  101. 
-diethylmethane,  48. 
-dihydroxyphenanthrene,  567. 
-ethyl-acetic  acid.        See  valeric 
dcidf  Active. 

-acetylene,  157,  158. 

-amine,  83,  87. 

-carbinol.     See  biUyl  alcoholf  SeC" 
ondary. 

ether,  74. 

-ketone,  130,  143,  250,  324. 

-malonic  acid,  202,  227. 
glycoside,  277. 
-glyoxal,  266,  267. 

osasone,  266. 
-group,  37. 
-heptenone,  175. 
-indole,  3-.    See  skalole. 
iodide,  43,  44,  71,  201,  324,  330, 

371,    404,    437,    442,    464,    484, 

537,  538,  563,  567. 
-wopropyl-benaene,    p-.    See    cy- 
mene. 

-carbinol,  51,  159. 

-ketone,  160. 
-ketones,  131,  156,  321. 
-malonic  acid,  201. 
mercaptan,  79. 
-morpnimethine,  567. 
-naphthalene,  a-,  522. 

^-,  522. 
-nonylketone,  143,  322. 
-o-nitrovanillin,  535. 
-orange,  452. 
-phenyl-hydrazine,  271,  437,  562. 

-hydrazones,  271. 

-pyrazolone,  552. 
-phosphine,  95. 
-phosphinic  acid,  95. 
picrate,  464. 
-propyl-carbinol,  51. 

-ketone,  129. 
-pyridines.     See  picolines. 
-pyrrole,  1-  (or  Ar-),  547. 

2-  (or  a-),  547. 
-quinoline,  p-.     See  lepidine. 
-succinimide,  565. 
sulphate,  73. 

-thiophen.     See  thiotolen* 
-urea,  352,  362. 
-violet,  514. 
Methylated  ether,  75. 

spirit,  57,  58,  75. 
Methylene,  147. 
chloride,  179,  508. 
-<liphenyldiamine,  402. 
iodide,  180,  472. 


Meter,  R.,  455,  456. 

Victor,  12,  13,  181,  487,  548,  550, 
551. 
Michler's  ketone,  406. 
Milk,  276,  305. 

-sugar.    See  lactose. 
Millon's  reagent,  304. 
Mineral  acids,   Catalytic  action  of, 

122,  136,  141,  142. 
Mixed  crystals,  245,  550. 

ketones,  130. 
Mobile  equilibrium.  Principle  of,  111, 

121,  122. 
M01S8AN,  39. 
Molasses,  296. 
Molecular  association,  41,  387. 

depression   of   the   freezing-point, 

15,  16. 
elevation  of  the  boiling-point,  16. 

weight  of  carbon,  19. 
Mono-alkyl-phosphines,  94. 
-phosphinic  acids,  95. 

-basic  hydroxy-acids,  221-230. 

-bromo-.    See  bromo'. 

-carbonyl-bond,  276,  277. 

-chloro-.    See  chloro-. 

-formin,  188,  189. 

-halogen  compoimds,  390-392. 

-hydroxy-acids,  466,  468. 

-iodo-.    Sec  iodo'. 

-methyl-.    See  methxfi. 

-nitro-.     See  nitro-. 

-stearin,  189. 

-sulphonic  acids,  389,  390. 
Monoses,  255-274,  275,  276,  283,  287, 

311. 
Monotropy,  424,  425. 
Moore,  444. 
Mordants,  110,  450,  532. 
Morphine,  535,  566-568. 

MOUNEYRAT,   181. 

Mucic  acid,  271,  545. 
Mucins,  306,  309. 
Murexide,  359. 

-test,  359. 
Muscarine,  317,  562. 
Musk,  Artificial,  448. 
Mustard-oils,  343,  355,  408. 

-seeds,  343. 
Mutarotation,  265. 
Myosin,  305. 

soluble,  305. 
Myosinogen,  305. 
Myricyl  alcohol,  66. 

N. 

Naphtha,  38,  57. 

Naphthalene,  15,  360,  384,  453,  478, 
479,  518-527,  529,  561. 
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Naphthalene,  Constitution  of,  520. 
•<iicarboxylic  acid,  Peri^,  621. 
dihydride,  520.  525. 
-sulphonic  acia,  a-,  523. 
B-,  523. 
Napnthaquinone,  a-,  524,  525. 
/?-,  524,  525. 

amphi-  (or  2:6),  524,  525. 
-oxime,  a-,  525. 
Naphthenes,  489. 
Naphthionic  acid,  524. 
Naphthoic  acid,  a-,  522. 
'     ^.  522. 

Naphthol,  a-,  519,  522,  523. 
^-,  523. 

-trisulphonic  acid,  a-,  524. 
-yellow,  524. 
'Naphthylamine,  a-,  523,  524,  527. 
^,  523,  526,  527. 
-sulphonic  acid,  1:4-.    See  naph- 

thi4mic  acid. 
tetrahydride,  a-,  527. 
P-,  526,  527. 
Narcotine,  568. 
Nef,  101,  163,345. 
Nernst,  367. 
Neurine,  164. 
Nicotiana  tabacum^  564. 
Nicotine,  543,  546,  562,  564,  565. 
Nicotinic  acid,  542,  543,  564. 

WO-,  542. 
Nitriles,  100-102,  124,  126,  133,  152. 

W0-,  100-102,  178,  179. 
Nitro-amine,  355. 
-amines,  351. 

-aniline,    m-,    447,  462,  463,   474, 
483. 
0-,  448,  463,  474. 
/>-,  447,  450,  463,  474. 
-anilines,  474,  486. 
-lienzaldehyde,  o-,  534,  535. 
-benzene,    15,    27,   382,   394,   397, 
398,  402,  403,  408.  409.  411- 
415,  431,  448,  450,  462,  465, 
485,  491,  512,  513,  551,  553, 
554.  ,560. 
-diazoiiiiim  chloride,  p-,  431. 
-l>enzoic  acid,  m-,  475,  485. 
0-,  475.  ^^5. 
*      P-.  475t  485. 
-benzoyl  chloride,  o-,  557. 
-formic  acid,  557. 
.    -benzyl  chloride,  ;>-,  516. 
-bromobenzene,  m-,  486. 
0-,  486. 
;>-,  486. 
-butane.  Tertiary,  92. 
-cellulose,  292,  293. 
-celluloses,  292,  293. 
-cinnamaldehyde,  o-,  .5.54. 


Nitro-compounds,  90-93,  397-40a 
Primary,  92. 
Secondary,  92. 
Tertiary,  92,  93. 
-dimethyiaiiiline,  p-,  406. 
-ethane,  90-92,  93. 
-glycerine,  190,  191. 
-guanidine,  357. 
-mannitol,  293. 
-mesidine,  480. 
-mesitylene,  480. 
-methane,  91,  438. 
-naphthalene,  a-,  478,  522,  523. 

^,  523. 
-paraffins,  90-93. 
-phenol,  m-,  462,  464. 
0-,  448,  462,  463,  483. 
0-,  450,  462,  463,  483,  550. 
-phenols,  394,  462-465. 
-phenyl-acetic  acid,  o-,  558. 

-nitromethane,  m-,  399. 
-phthalic  acid,  478. 
-propane,  Secondary,  91. 
-prusside  test,  5. 
-salicylonitrile,  o-,  488. 
-stryfole,  438. 
-thiophen,  551. 

-toluene,  m-,  398,  403,  484,  485. 
0-,  398,  403,  475,  484. 
;>-,  398,  403,  484,  485. 
-urethane,  355. 
-vanillin,  535. 
Nitrogen,    Quinqui valency    of,    407, 

430. 
Nitroso-amines,  86,  88, 405,  434,  435. 
-benzene,  402,  403,  411,  412,  413. 
-camphor,  wo-,  504. 
-dimethylanihne,  406,  413,  462. 

hydrochloride,  406. 
-ketones,  ?>o-,  2.50. 
-phenol,    p-.       See     hentoquirwne 

mon(M)x\me. 
piperidine,  538. 
Nitrous-acid  test  for  amines,  86. 

nitro-compounds,  92,  93. 
N6LTING,  481,  484. 
Nomenclature      of      the      alcohols 

C„H,n+,*OH,  51,  52. 
Nonane,  41. 

-dicarboxylic  acid,  197. 
Nonoses,  262,  271,  283. 
Nonyl  alcohol,  Normal,  52. 
Nonylic  acid,  106. 
Normal  chains,  45. 
Nomarcotine,  568. 
Notation,  46. 
of  Chemical  Society  of  LoodoD, 
182. 
the  monoaes,  264. 
Nucleyc  acids.  309. 
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Nucleo-proteYns,  306,  309. 
Nucleus,  381. 

Number  of  carbon  compounds,  2,  45. 
possible  isomerides,  46,  47. 

O. 

Octa-decapeptides,  315. 

-peptides,  314. 
Octane,  37,  41. 

cydo-f  373. 
Oetoses.  262,  271. 
Octyl  alcohol.  Normal,  52. 
-amine,'  Normal,  87,  102. 
bromide,  85. 
iodide.  Normal,  322. 
Odour,  503. 

Oil,  Fnsel-,  5&  57,  59,  6i,  73,  148, 
298. 
of  bitter  almonds,  375,  422. 
carraway,  375,  388,  500. 
castor^seed,  112. 
cinnamon,  438. 
citron,  174. 
cloves,  473. 
cumin,  375. 
eucalyptus,  388,  497. 
garlic,  165. 
lemon-grass,  174. 
linseed,  172. 
orange- rind,  174. 
peppermint,  494. 
poiei,  498. 
rue,  322. 
spirsBa,  473. 

tne  Dutch  chemists,  182. 
thyme,  388. 
turpentine,    32,   420,   458,   495, 

499,  500,  502. 
wintergreen,  466. 
wormsee<l,  497. 
Paraffin-.     See  naphtha. 
Oils,  169,  189. 
Olefines,  145-149,  184,  373. 
OleKc  acid,   112,   166,  169,  170,  171, 
189,  194. 
series  of  acids,  166-170. 
Oleum  cinfT,  497. 
Opium,  566. 
Optical  activity,  32,  62. 

isomeri.sm.     See  stereoisomerUm, 
Organic  analysis,  5-11. 
chemistry.  Definition  of,  1. 
compounds.  Classification  of,  34. 
Orientation.  381,  441,  476-488,  521, 

522.  529,  539,  554,  555. 
Ornithine.  299.  311,  357,  456,  457. 
Ortho-acetic  acid,  109. 
-carbonic  esters,  356. 
-compounds,  381. 


Ortho-esters,  104,  178,  183, 192, 356. 

-formic  acid,  178. 
Osasones,  256,  257. 
Osmotic  pressure,  11,  14,  15. 
Osones,  269. 

OSTROMISSLENSKY,  VON,  243. 

Ost's  solution,  238,  256. 

OSTWALD,  115. 
OUDEMANS,  563. 

Over-proof  spirit,  56. 
Oxalacetic  acid,  266. 

ester.    See  diethyl  oxalacetate. 
Oxalic  acid,  168,  188,  189,  197-200. 
205,  248,  279,  318,  331,  333,  336, 
Oxaluf,  198. 
Oxaluric  acid,  358. 
Oxalyl  chloride,  200. 

-urea.    Bee  parabanic  acid, 
Oxamic  acid,  200. 
Oxamide,  200. 
Oxanthranol,  530. 
Oximes,  132-134,  425-427. 

Tautomerism  of,  329,  330. 
Oxindole,  558. 
Oxonium  salts,  333-335. 
Oxy-cellulose,  293. 

-2 : 6-dichloropurine,  8-,  363. 

-haemoglobin,  309. 

-methylenes,  139. 
Oacygen-carriers,  8. 

Detection  of,  5. 

Estimation  of,  9. 
Osokerite,  39. 
Ozonides,  249. 

P. 

Palmitic  acid,  106,  iii,  112,  169, 194. 
Pancreatic  juice,  315. 
Papaver  somniferum^  566. 
Paper,  291,  292. 
Parabanic  acid,  358,  359. 
Paracetaldehyde,  136,  140,  141-143. 
Para-compounds,  381. 

-cyanogen,  336. 

-formaldehyde,  139. 

-leucaniline,  512,  513. 

-mandelic  acid,  471. 

-myosinogen,  305. 

-rosaniline,  512. 
Paraffin,  Liquid,  39. 

-oil.     See  naphtha, 

-wax,  39,  106,  112. 
Paraffins,  37,  38,  154,  385,  386.     See 
saturated  hydrocarbons. 

Isomerism  of  the,  42-48. 

Structure  of  the,  42-47. 
Parchmont-paper,  292. 
Partial  valencies.  380. 
i    Pasteur,  73,  239,  243,  244,  282. 
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Peat,  Combustion  of,  139. 
Pelargonic  acid,  143,  170,  171*. 
PeniciUium  glaucum,  245,  471. 
Penta-chloro-benzal  chloride,  441. 
-ethane,  181,  182. 
-diene,  qfdo^  374. 

diqifdo,  374. 
-hydric  alcohols,  256. 
-methyl-aminobensene,  406. 
-benzonitrile,  487. 
-pararosaniline.       See     meihyl' 
violet. 
-methylene,  154,  371,  372,  447. 
derivatives,  371,  372. 
-diamine,  193,  194,  298,  537. 

hydrochloride,  194,  537. 
dibromide,  538. 
-triacontane,  36,  41. 
Pentane,   36,   41,   46,   63,    70,    148, 

154,  180,  536. 
Pen  tonic  acids,  256,  262. 
Pentosans,  262. 
Pentoses,    255,    262-264,    274,    288, 

545. 
Pentosuria,  263. 
Pentyl  iodide,  151. 
Pepper,  541. 

Peptones,  306,  309,  310,  314,  315. 
Percentage-composition,  9-11. 
Perchloroethane.       See     hexachHoro- 

ethane. 
Percolation,  563. 
Percussion-caps,  344. 
Perfumes,  Artificial,  176. 
Peri-compounds,  521. 
Perkin,  W.  H.,  Jun.,  503. 
Sir  William,  328,  329,  439,  471, 
472,  534. 
Petroleum,  38,  39. 
American,  38,  39. 
Caucasian,  39,  489. 
-ether,  28,  38,  98. 
Formation  of,  39. 
dalician,  39. 
Java,  39. 
-lamp-fires,  38. 
Pharaoh's  serpents,  342. 
Phenacetin,  465. 
Phenanthraquinone,  533,  534. 
Phenanthrene,    51S,    528,    533-535. 
567. 
-carboxylic  acid,  /?-,  535. 
Phenetole,  396.  431,  433,  465. 
Phenol.    14,    15.   384,   385,   392-395» 
396,  431,  433,  436.  442.  450.  459, 
462,  463,  467.  473.  491,  493,  523, 
548. 
-phthalein,  455,  511. 
-sulphonic  acid,  w-,  459. 
0-.  442.  459- 


Phenolsulphonic  add,  p-,  445,  459. 

acids,  459. 
Phenols,  392-395,  400,  423,  472,  518. 
Phenoxides,  394,  396. 
Phenoxy-amylamine,  f-,  538. 

-valeric  acid,  ^-,  538. 
Phenyl-acetic  acid,  420,  534. 
WO-,  372. 
pseudo-,  372. 
-acetylene,  438. 
-alanine,  311. 
-amine.     See  aniline. 
-aminopropionaldehyde,  ^,  553. 
-arsine  oxide,  414. 
-arsonic  acid,  414,  415. 
-chloroamine,  403. 
ether,  396. 

-glucosazone.     See  ^ucosazone,  d-. 
-glycine-{>-carboxyUc  acid,  560. 
-hydrazine,     134,    256,    257,    271. 
275,  290^  436,  437,  544,  552. 
hydrochlonde,  437. 
-hydrazones.    See  hydrazonex. 
-hydroxylamine,  403, 411, 412,  413. 
-/9-hydroxypropionic  acid,  a-.    Sec 

tropic  acid. 
-iodide  chloride.     See  iodobemene 

dichloride. 
t«o-c>[anate,  399,  408. 

-thiocyanate,  408. 
magnesium  bromide,  390. 
mercury  acetate,  415. 

hydroxide,  415. 
mustard-oil.     See    phenyl    iso/^to- 

cyanaie. 
-nitromethane,  398,  399,  407. 
-o-aminocinnamic  acid,  a-.  535. 
-<>-diazocinnamic  acid,  a-,  535. 
-o-nitrocinnamic  acid,  a-,  534. 
-phosphine,  414. 
-phosphinic  acid,  414.  415. 
-phosphinous  acid,  415. 
-phosphinyl  chloride,  414. 
-propiolic  acid,  438,  439. 
salicylate,  467. 
-sodionitromathene,  516. 
sulphide,  432. 
-urethaiie.  408. 
-vinylacetic  acid,  519,  522. 
Phenylene-diacetic  acid,  o-,  526. 
-diamine,  m-,  441,  448,  449,  451, 
452,  481,  483. 
p-,  447,  449.  481. 
-<]Ksulphonic  acid,  m-,  442. 
Phloroglucinol.  2^)2,  443-445. 

triacetate.  445. 
Phosgene.     See  carbonyl  chloride. 
Phosphenyl  chloride,  414. 
Phosphenylous  acid,  414. 
Phosphines,  i)4.  95. 
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Phosphinobenzene,  413,  414,  415. 
Phospho-benzene,  414,  415. 

-proteins,  302,  305,  307. 
Phosphonium  bases,  Quaternary,  94- 
96. 

halides,  95. 
Photochemical  Reactions,  528. 
Phthalelns,  455,  515. 
Phthalic    acid,    453-457,    478,    479, 
521,  525,  557,  561. 
i«o-,  457,  458,  481. 

acids,  420,  453-458,  476,  491. 

anhydride,  453,  455,  456,  529,  532. 
Phthalide,  454,  470. 
Phthalimide,  456,  475,  561. 
Phthah'^oimide,  457. 
Phthalophenone,  454. 
Phthalyl  chloride,  454,  457. 
Physical  properties  of  isomeric  com- 
pounds, 48. 
Picofine,  a-,  541. 

/?-,  539,  570. 
Hcolines,  539. 
Picolinic  acid,  542,  543. 
Picramide,  464. 
Picric  acid,  304,  333,  334,  448,  463, 

464,  483,  484,  508,  628. 
Picryl  chloride,  464. 
Pimelic  acid,  197,  493. 
Pinacolin,  185,  517. 
Pinacone,  184,  185,  517. 
Pinaconcs,  184. 
Pinane,  501. 
Pinene,  502,  503. 
Pinic  acid,  503. 
Pink  salt,  450. 
Pinonic  acid,  503. 
Piperic  acid,  472,  541. 
Piperidine,  194,  537,  538,  541. 

nydrochloride,  537. 
Piperine,  472,  541. 
Piperonal,  472. 
Piperonylacroleln,  472. 
Pitch,  385. 
Platinotypes,  199. 
Polarimeter,  Laurent's,  32,  33. 
Polarimetry,  32,  33,  280,  281. 
Poly-amino-compounds,  449-453. 
-basic  acid.s  190-216,  453-458. 

hydroxy-acids,  246,  247. 
-halogen  derivatives,  177-182,  441, 

442. 
-hydric  alcohols,  183-192. 

phenols,  442-445. 
-methylene  compounds,  154,  370- 

374. 
-nitro-derivatives,  447,  448. 
-oxy methylene,  a-,  139. 

;?-,  139. 

r-,  139. 


Poly-oxymethylene,  ^-,  139. 
-peptides,  314-316. 
-sulphonic  acids,  441. 
Polymerization,   136,   137,  139,   140, 
142. 
of  aldehydes,  136-143. 
Polyoses,  255,  260,  262,  264,  287-293, 

311. 
Pope,  97,  407. 
Port,  55. 

Potash-bulbs,  6,  7. 
Potassiopyrrole,  546,  547. 
Potassium    acetate,    205,    265,    325, 
326,  395. 
alkides,  98. 
anilide,  404. 

antimonyl  (/-tartrate,  236. 
benzenesulphonate,  393,  417. 
l)enzoate,  422. 
carbazole,  528. 
carbonyl,  445. 
copper-propiolate,  215. 
cuprous  cyanide,  432. 
cyanate,  336,  341,  350,  353,  361. 
cyanide,   100,   102,   166,   168,   178, 
194,    200,    203,    215,    247,    336, 
338,    339,    416,    417,    510,    545. 
550,  556. 
ethoxide,  349. 

ethylsulphate,  73,  79,  80,  100. 
ferric  oxalate,  199,  200. 
ferricyanide,  215. 

ferrocyanide,  100, 102, 337, 338, 339. 
ferrous  oxalate,  199. 
formate,  198,  339. 
glycollate,  218. 
hydrogen    acetylenedicarboxylate, 

214. 
hydrogen       diacetylenedicarboxy- 
late,  215. 
mesotartrate,  241. 
saccharate,  265. 
o-sulphobenzoate,  461. 
d-tartrate,  236. 
monochloroacetate,  200. 
oxalate,  198. 
phthalaminate,  475. 
phthalimide,  456. 
propiolate,  214. 
d-tartrate,  236. 

tetra-acetylenedicarboxylate,  215. 

thiocyanate,  342. 

trithiocarbonate,  348. 

xanthate,  349. 
Potato-starch,  290,  291. 
PressHaft,  283. 

Primary  alcohols,    52,   60,   61,    105 
123,  127,  130,  145. 

amines,  83,  85,  86,  87,  91,  102,  133, 
179,  351,  400-404. 
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Primary  arsLnes,  95. 

carbon  atoms,  46. 

compounds,  52. 

nitro-compounds,  92. 

phosphines,  95. 

reduction-products,  411. 
Principle  of  mobile  equilibrium,  111, 

121,   122. 

the  counter-current,  279. 
Producer-gas,  53. 
Proline,  312,  313. 
Proof-spirit,  56,  57,  58. 
Propane,  36,  37,  4i,  42,  44,  45,  181. 
cyclo-,  373. 

-tricarboxylic  acid,   afia''.        See 
tricarbcilylic  acid. 
Propargyl  alcohol,  163,  165. 

compounds,  163. 
Properties  of  alcohols  CnH,n+i'OH, 

52,  53. 
Propiolaldehyde,  174. 

-acetal,  174,  551. 
Propiolic  acid,  165. 

series  of  acids,  170-172. 
Propionaldehyde,  58,  129,  131,  150, 

162. 
Propionic  acid,  58,  59,  100,  101,  106, 
110,  115,  129,  143,  157,  167,  218, 
223,  227,  319,  324. 
Propionitrile,  101. 
Propionyl-group,  107. 
Propyl-acetylene,  157. 
alcohol,  W0-,  51,  58,  59,  144,  184, 
187. 
Normal,  51,  52,  58,  59,  74,  162, 
165. 
-amine,  wo-,  83,  85. 

Normal,  83,  85,  87. 
-benzene,  iso-.     See  cumene. 
bromide,  Normal,  71,  85. 
-carbinol,   iso-.     See  isobiUyl  alco- 
hol. 
Normal.     See  butyl  alcohol,  Nor- 
mal. 
chloride,  Normal,  71. 
-group,  37. 

iodide,  wo-,  44,  45,  110,  150,  151, 
187,  188.  189. 
Normal,  44,  71,  110,  150. 
-piperidine,  or-,  541. 

r-.  •>41. 

-ps€Ufioi\\tro\e,  92. 
Propvieno,   146,   150,   151.   182,   187, 
iSS.  1H9.  370.  495,  500. 

chloride,  150,  162,  187. 

-glycol.  221.  22.}. 
Propyli<h*ne  chloride,  150,  161. 
Pnwthetic  group.  305,  306. 
Protamines.  305. 
Protoans.  306. 


Protein-derivatives,    306,    307,    309, 

310. 
Proteins,  2,   54,  55,   140,   279,   281, 
283,    284,    285,    294,    296-298, 
302-316,    357,    395,    469,    470, 
540,  546,  558,  566. 
Proteoses,  306,  310. 
Protocatechualdehyde,  472,  473. 
Protocatechuic  acid,  467,  468,  474. 
Protoplasm,  279,  283,  285. 
Prussian-blue  test,  4. 
Prussic  acid.    See  hydrocyanic  acid. 
PSCHORR,  534. 
Pseudo-QcidB,  398-400,  434,  511. 

-bases.    See  coloitr-bases. 

-ionone,  175. 

-nitroles,  92,  93. 

-racemic  mixed  crystals,  245,  246. 

-uric  acid,  361. 
Ptomaines,  193,  310. 
Pulegone,  497,  498. 
Purine,  361,  363. 
Purone,  365. 

iso-,  365. 
Putrescine.  See  tetramethylenediamine, 
Pyknometer,  32. 
I^rrazole,  301,  369,  551,  552. 
Pyrazoline,  551. 
I^rrazolorie,  551. 

Iodine,  172,  257,  270,  326,  369, 
384,  385.  400,  536-543,  554, 
562,  564,  565,  568. 

-carboxylic  acids,  542,  543. 

ferrocyanide,  537. 

-sulphonic  acid,  536. 

-tricarboxylic  acid,  a^ff  569. 
Pyro-catechm  or  pyrocatechol.    See 
ccUechol. 

-gallic  acid.     See  pyrogallol. 

-gallol.  443,  468. 

-genetic  reactions,  130. 

-mellitic  acid,  458. 
anhydride,  458. 

-mucic  acid,  544,  545,  546. 

-racemic  acid,222, 236,^,  319, 320. 

-tartaric  acid,  236. 
Pyrone  derivatives,  330-335,  455. 

-dicarboxylic  acid.    See  chdidonic 
acid. 
Pyrrole,  369,  543,  546-548,  558. 

-carboxylic  acid,  2-,  548. 

-red,  54*6. 
Pyrrolidin.      See  tetrahydropyrrole, 
I^rrolin.     See  dihydropyrroU, 
I^rruvic  acid.     See  pyroracemie  add. 

Q. 

Quadrivalent  oxygen,  333. 
Quadroxalates.  199. 
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Qualitative  analysis,  3-5. 
Quantitative  analjrsis,  5-11. 
Quaternary  ammonium  bases,  83,  84. 
407. 

arsonium  bases,  95,  96. 

carbon  atoms,  46. 

phosphonium  bases,  94. 

stibonium  bases,  96. 
Quick  process  for  vinegar,  108. 
Quina-red,  568. 
Quinic  acid,  568. 
Quinine,  469,  568,  569. 
Quinitol,  492. 

CW-,  492. 

tram-,  492. 
Quinol,  443,  445,  492,  510. 
Quinoline,  269,  270,  369,  385,  495, 
536,  537,  542,  553^556,  562,  569, 
570. 

dichromate,  553. 

M0-,  553,  556,  557,  562,  568. 

sulphate,  iao-,  556. 

-suiphonic  acids,  555. 
Quinoiinic  acid,  542,  543,  554. 
Quinone.    See  benzoquinone, 

di-imide,  447. 
Quinones,  445-447,  530. 

0-,  446. 
Quinonoid  forms,  510,  511,  515. 
Quinotannic  acid,  568. 
Quinovic  acid,  568. 
Quinovin^  568. 
Quinoxalmes,  449. 


R. 


Racemic  acid.    See  tartaric  acid,  r-, 

substances,  226,  239. 
Resolution  of,  243-246. 
Racemoids,  245. 
Raffinose,  287. 
Reactions,  Bimolecular,  85,  122. 

Pyrogenetic  130. 

Reversible,  119,  136. 

I'nimolecular,  122. 
Reagent,  Schiff's,  1.3S. 
Reduction-products,  chemical  or  sec- 
ondary, 411. 
electrolytic  or  primary,  411. 
Reflux-condenser,  20. 
Remskn,  461. 
Rennet,  305. 
Resinification,  137,  138. 
Resorcin.     See  resorcinol, 

-yellow,  452. 
Resorcinol,  442,  443,  446,  452,  455, 
459,  476. 

-phthaleYn .     See  fluorescein. 
Reversible  reactions,  119,  V^%, 


Rhodium,  Catalytic  action  of,   107, 

108. 
Rice-starch,  289. 

RiCHTER,  2. 

Ricinus  communis,  112. 

Rigor  mortis,  305. 

Rodinal,  465. 

RoozEBOOM,  Bakhuis,  246. 

Rosaniline,  450,  513,  514. 

Rosanilines,  509-515. 

Rosenheim,  305. 

Rosolic  acid,  514. 

Rotation  of  plane  of  polarisation,  3a, 

33,  62. 
Rotatory  power.  Specific,  32,  33. 
Ruberythric  acid,  531. 
Rum,  55. 

Ruta  graveciens,  322. 
Rye-starch,  289. 


S. 


Sabatier,  35,  39,  148,  490-492. 
Saccharates,  259,  279,  280. 
Saccharic  acid,  d-,  265,  274. 

M0-,  317. 
Saccharides.     See  sugars, 
Saccharification,  54. 
Saccharin,  460,  461. 
Saccharose.     See  sucrose. 
Saint  Gilles,  P^:an  de,  119. 
Salicin,  466. 
Salicylaldehyde,  473. 
Salicylic  acid,  466,  467,  482,  547. 
Saligenin,  466. 
Salmine,  305,  313. 
Salol,  467. 
Salt  of  sorrel,  199. 
Salting-out,  112,  3a3,  307,  451. 
Sandmeyer,  432. 
Saponification,  122,  123. 

of  fata.  111,  112,  113,  123. 
Sarcolactic  acid,  226. 
Saturated     hydrocarbons     CnH,n-i-s, 

35-48.  98.   154,   177,   183,  373. 

See  paraffins. 
Sauerkraut,  225. 
Sawdust,  198. 
Schiff's  reagent,  138. 
Schizomycetes,  282. 
Schizosaccharomyces  octosporus,  284. 
Sclero-protelns,  305,  307,  308. 
Schmidt,  466. 
SchCtzemberger,  310-312. 
Schweitzer's  reagent,  292. 
Scutching,  292. 
Sebacic  acid,  197. 
Secondary  alcohols,  52,  60,  61,  123. 

127-130,  132.  145. 
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Becondary  amine?,  83,  85, 86, 87, 102. 

arsines,  95. 

carbon  atoms,  46. 

compounds,  52. 

nitro-compounds,  92. 

phosphines,  95. 

reduction-products,  411. 
Selenium  compounds,  81. 
Semi-carbazide,  353. 

-carbazones,  353. 
Semidinc-transformation,  410. 
Senderens,  35,  39,  490-492. 
Senier,  187,  340,  346. 
Separating-funnel,  28. 
Separation  of  amines,  86. 

immiscible  liquids,  28-30. 
solids  and  liquids,  30. 
from  one  another,  30. 
Sericin,  308. 
Sericoln,  315. 
Serine,  311,  312. 
Serti'rner,  566. 
Serum-albumin,  303,  305. 

-globulin,  305. 
Sherry,  55. 
Side-chain,  381. 
Silicoheptane,  97. 
Silicon  alkidcs,  97. 

atoms.  Asymmetric,  97. 

Chemistry  of,  97. 

tetraethide,  97. 
Silk,  Artificial,  293. 

-gum.     See  sericin. 
SiLVA,  187. 
Silver  acetate,  105,  183,  184. 

acetylene,  156. 

cyanamidc,  343. 

cyanate,  341. 

cyanide,  337,  557. 

cyanurate,  345. 

formate,  107. 

fulminate?.  344. 

liDvulate,  271. 

-mirror-tost,  138. 

picrate,  464. 

thiocvanatc.  342. 
Skatole^,  310.  312,  558. 
Skkaup,  553,  555,  569. 
Sleeping  .sickness.    See  trypanosomia- 

nia. 
Smokeless  powder,  293. 
Soap,  (Jreen,  112. 

Hard,  112. 

Potassium-.  112. 

Sodium-.  112. 

Soft,  112. 
Soaps,  112,  113.  114. 
Soda-lime-test,  4. 
Sodamide.  2.')1,  523. 
Sodio-acetylacetone,  325. 


Sodio-n-amvlacetylene,  251. 
-dinitroethane,  399,  400. 
-nitroethane,  91. 
-phenyl-nitromethane,  398. 
-t^onitromcthane,  399. 
Sodium  acetate,  103,  110,  258,  439, 
472. 
acetylene,  170. 
alkides,  98,  103. 
ammonium  racbmate,  243,  246- 

rf-tartrate,  243. 
anthra({uinonesulphonate,  532. 
benzoate,  417,  419. 
diazobenzenesulphonate.  436. 
ethoxide,  66,  67,  91,  178,  183.  202, 

250,  251,  299,  328,  363,  448. 
formate,  198. 
hydrogen  urate,  361. 
methide,  103. 
methoxide,  66,  67,  74,  91,  104,  330. 

390,  448. 
-nitroprusside-test,  5. 
oxalate,  198. 

phenoxide,  394,  396,  466,  547. 
phenyl-carbonate,  466. 
-hydrazinesulphonate,  436. 
salicylate,  467. 
stearate,  105.  ^ 

sulphanilate,  460. 
urate,  361. 
Solubility-curve  for  two  lic^uids,  89. 
-curves     for     triethylamine     and 
water,  89. 
Soluble  mvogen-fibrin.     See  myosin. 

Soluble. 
Solvents,  Cryoscopic,  14,  15,  16,  19. 
Ebullioscopic,  16. 
Extraction  with,  28. 
Soporifics,  144,  252,  254,  423. 
Sorbic  acid,  172. 
Sorbitol,  d-,  265. 
Sorbose-bacteria,  260.  • 
Spacial  isomerism.     See  Meremsomer- 

ism. 
Specific   gravity.    Determination   of, 
32. 
rotatory  power,  32,  33 
Spent  lees,  55. 

wash,  55. 
Spermaceti,  66. 
Spirits,  55. 

of  wine.  55. 
Spongin,  308. 

Starch,  54,  261,  264,  267,  275,  288- 
291. 
Manufacture  of,  291. 
Steam-distillation,  26-28. 
Stearic  acid.  15,  106,  iii,  X12,  169, 
1S9,  190. 
Structure  of,  169. 
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"Stearine,"  112. 

candles,  112. 
Stearolic  acid,  170,  171,  172. 
JStearyl  alcohol,  105. 
Stereochemical  isomerism.  See  stereo- 
isomerism. 
Stereochemistry  of  the  monoses,  272- 

274. 
Stereoisomerism,  63,  64,  65,  66,  208-- 
213,  219-221,  226-228,  231-236, 
272-274,  299,  300,  316,  426,  427, 
439. 

of  nitrogen,  426,  427. 

VAN  't  Hoff's  theory  of,  63-66. 
Stibines,  96. 

Tertiary,  96. 
Stibonium  bases,  Quaternary ,  96. 

Stilbene,  516,  534. 
Storax,  438. 
Strain-theory,    von   Baeyer's,    154, 

207. 
Straw,  262.  292. 
Strecker,  294. 
Strength  of  acids,  115. 
Strong  hydrolysis,  320. 
Structural  or  constitutional  formula, 

44,  51. 
Structure  of  the  paraffins,  42-48. 
Strychnine,  244,  469,  569,  570. 

i-mannonate,  270. 
Strychnos  nux  vomica^  569. 
SturinCj  305. 
Styphnic  acid,  464,  465. 
Styrole,  438. 

Suberanecarboxylic  acid,  372,  373. 
Suberic  acid,  197. 
Suberone,  372,  373,  566. 
Substitution.  36,  227. 
Succindialdenyde,  249,  546,  547. 
Succinic  acid,  29,  30,  54,  197,  203, 
204,  205,  206,  208,  213,  229,  231, 
236,  549. 

anhjrdride,  205. 
Succinimide,  206. 

Succinonitrile.     See  ethylene  cyanide. 
Sucrose,  32,  111,  198,  225,  246,  264, 
276-282,  283,  284,  286. 

Manufacture  of,  279,  280. 

Quantitative    estimation    of,    280, 
281. 

Velocity  of  inversion  of,  281,  282. 
Sugar-beet,  276,  279,  280,  296. 

-cane,  276. 

C'ane-.     See  sucrose. 

of  lead.     Set*  lead  acetate. 
Sugars,  255-293,  298,  302,  305,  309, 

506. 
SulphaminobcnzoYc  acid,  p-,  461. 
Sulphanilic  acid,  445,  459,  460. 
Sulphinic  acids,  81,  390. 


Sulphinic  acids,  Alkyl-,  81. 
Sulphite-method,  292. 
Sulpho-benzoi'c  acid,  m-,  460. 
0-,  460. 
acids,  460,  461. 

-cyanic  acid.     See  thiocyanic  acid, 
Sulphonal,  144. 
Sulphonamides,  389,  390. 
Sulphones,  81,  374. 
Sulphonic  acids,  81,  459-461. 
Sulphonyl  chlorides,  Alkyl-,  81. 

chlorides.  Aromatic,  389. 
Sulphonium  halides,  80. 

hydroxides,  80. 

iodides,  80. 
Sulphoxides,  80,  81. 
Sulphur,  Estimation  of,  8. 
Supertension,  367. 
Symmetrical  compounds,  381. 
Syntonins.     See  pteta-proteins. 

T. 

Tafel,  364,  366. 
Tannic  acids.     See  tannins. 
Tannin,  304,  308,  468,  469,  470,  563. 
Tanning,  469,  470. 
Tannins,  468,  469. 
Tanret,  265. 

Tar,  384,  385,  387,  393,  518,  527,  536, 
548,  553,  556. 
Wood-,  53. 
Tartar-emetic,  236. 
Tartaric  acid,  d-,  231,  232,  234,  236- 
238,  239-241,  245,  266,  286, 
319. 
I',  231,  232,  234,  238,  241,  245, 

286. 
Meso-,  231,  232,  235,  238,  239- 

241. 
r-,  231,  232,  236,  238,  239,  240, 
241,  319. 
acids,  231-243,  285. 
Tartronic  acid,  186,  230. 
Tautomerism,  310,  324-330,  329,  330. 
Tea,  362,  408,  409,  503. 
Tellurium  compounds,  81. 
Terel)ic  acid,  490. 
Terephthalic  acid,  375,  457,  458. 
Terminal  carbon  atoms,  40. 
Terpenes,    159,   372,  388,  489,  493- 

503 

Terpin.  495-499. 

hydrate,  495,  497. 
Terpineol,  497,  499,  503. 

Terpinolene,  498,  499.  

Tertiary  alcohols,  $»,  ^^ 
132,  145. 

amines,  83,  84. 

arsines,  95,  9 
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Tertiary  bismuthines,  96. 
carbon  atoms,  46. 
compounds,  52. 
nitro-compounds,  92,  93. 
phoephines,  95. 
Test,  Beilstein's,  5. 

Carbylamine-,  101,  102,  402. 
Copper-oxide-,  4. 
Iodoform,  180. 
Lassaigne's,  4. 
Lime-water-,  4. 
Prussian-blue-,  4. 
Silver-mirror-,  138. 
Soda-lime-,  4. 
Sodium-nitroprusside-,  5. 
Test  for  absolute  alcohol,  56. 

acetates,  Cacodvl-,  110. 
Ferric-chloride-,  110. 

amines.  Nitrous-acid-,  86. 

anthraquinone^  530. 

blood,  309 

cellulose,  291,  292. 

dextrose,  265. 

double   bonds,    von    Baeter's, 
146. 

glycerol,  187. 

hexoses,  271. 

identity  of  substances,  31. 

ketohexamethylene,  493. 

lignin,  292. 

nitric  acid,  404. 

nitro-compounds,  Nitrous-acid-, 
92,  93. 

nitrous  acid,  452. 

pentoses,  263. 

phenols,  394. 

phthalic  acid,  455. 
anhydride,  455. 

primary  amines,  Hofmann's,  87, 
loi,  102. 

pyrrole,  546. 

resorcinol,  455. 

starch,  288. 

xylose,  263,  264. 
Tests  for  aldehydes,  138. 

amines,  86.  87. 

aniline,  40^3. 

ethyl  alcohol,  58,  180,  419. 

hydroxy I-group.  49,  50, 116, 117. 

monoses,  256.  257. 

primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary 
alcohols.  60,  61. 

prot<»yns.  304. 
Tetra-acctylenedicarboxylic  acid,  21 5. 
-alkylammonium  iodides,  Velocity 

of  formation  of.  85. 
-bromo-ethane.  52S. 

-fluorescein.  455. 

-methane.     See  carbon   tetrabro- 
mide. 


Tetra-chloro-benxotrichloride,  441. 
-ethane,  181. 
-ethylene,  z8z,  182. 
-methane.    See  cmhon  UtraekU^^ 
ride, 
-decane,  41. 

-ethyl-ammonium  hydroxide,  88. 
disodioethanetetracarboxylate, 

519. 
hydronaphthalenetetracarboz- 

ylate,  519. 
-methane,  97. 
orthocarbonate,  356. 
-hydro-benzene,  491. 
-pyrrole,  548,  565. 
-carboxylic  acid.    See  proline. 
-hydroxystearic  acid.  172. 
-methyl-ammonium  nydroxide,  88. 
-diaminotriphenyl-benzophe- 
none,  406. 
-carbinol,  510. 
-methane,  510. 
-succinic  acid,  217. 
-uric  acid,  364. 
-methylene,  371. 
bromide,  371. 
-carboxylic  acid,  371. 
-dicarboxylic  acid,  370. 
derivatives,  370,  371. 
-diamine,  193,  194,  299. 
peptides,  314. 
Tetrolic  acid,  171. 
Tetroses,  262,  287. 
Thelne.     See  caffeine. 
Theobromine,  361-363,  662. 
Theory  of  stereoisomerism,    van   't 

Hoff's,  63-66. 
Thermometers,  Abbreviated,  32. 
Thiele,  160,  374,  380,  520. 
Thi^nylmethylketone,  2-.    See  oceCcH 

thietwne. 
Thio-acetone,  144. 
-acids,  124. 
-aldehydes,  144. 
-cyanic  acid,  342,  343. 
esters,  342,  343. 
iso-,  342,  343,  349. 
-ethers,  78-80,  81,  396. 
-ketones,  144. 
-methylene,  343. 
-phenol,  382,  396. 

-phenols,  390.  , 

-tolen,  548,  550. 

-urea,  355,  356.  L 

Thiophen,  360,  543,  54^551* 
-carboxylic  acid,  2-,  550. 

3-,  550. 
-ketones.  550. 
mercurv  oxvacetate,  548. 
-phenol,  550. 
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Thiophensulphonic  acid,  550. 

Thioxen,  548,  549. 

Thorpe,  503. 

Thymol,  395,  495. 

Tickle,  333. 

Tiglic  acid,  166. 

Tin  atoms,  Asjrmmetric,  97. 

ethide,  99. 
Toadstool,  317. 
Tolan,  516. 

Toluene,  375,  384,  385,  386,  387,  390, 
391,  395,  398,  416,  441,  460, 
484,  548. 

-sulphamide,  o-,  460. 

Hsulphonylchloride,  a-,  460. 
p-,  460. 
Toluic  acid,  p-,  420. 

acids,  420. 
Toluidine,  m-,  403,  484. 

0-,  403,  484,  513. 

P-,    17,  403,   484,   512,   513,   540, 
547. 

hydrochloride,  p-,  405. 
Tolylphenylketone,  o-,  426. 
Triacetoneamine,  143. 
Trialkyl-phosphines,  94. 

-phosphine  oxides,  95. 
Triamino-azobenzene.  See    BU- 

march-brown. 

-triphenylcarbinol,  513. 
Triamylene,  149. 
Tribasic  acids,  215,  216,  458. 
Tribenzoyladrenaline,  474. 
Tribenzylamine,  407. 
Tribromo-aniline,  2:4:6-,  401. 

-hydrin,  165,  181,  187,  215. 

-phenol,  2:4:6-,  394. 

-resorcinol,  443. 
Tricalcium  saccharate,  279. 
Tricarballylic  acid,  215,  216. 
Trichloro-acetal,  252,  253. 

-acetaldehyde.    See  chloral, 

-acetic  acid,  218,  219,  253. 

-ethylene,  181. 

-hydrin,  187. 

-phenol,  461. 

-purine,  2:6:8-,  363. 
Tricosane,  41. 
Tricyanocari)imide,  353. 
Triethyl-amine,  85,  88,  89,  90. 

-arsine,  95. 

-bismuthine,  96. 

citrate,  247. 

-methane,  97. 

-phosphine,  95. 
oxide,  94,  95. 

-sulphonium  iodide.  335. 
Trihydric  alcohols.  lSG-190. 

phenols.  443rl45. 
Tnhydroxy-acids,  4GH-470. 


Trihydroxy-glutaric  acid,   263,   267, 
272,  273. 

-i«obutyric  acid,  260. 
Tri-iodo-hydrin,  188. 

-phenol,  493. 
Triketohexamethylene.    See   pKLoro^ 

gltunnol. 
Trimethyl-acetic  acid,  217. 

-acetyl  chloride,  185. 

-amine,  83,  87,  88,  139,  164,  194, 
297,  371. 

-carbinol,  51,  60,  132. 

-ethylene,  159. 

-ethylmethane,  48. 

-glycine,  296. 

-oxonium  iodide,  334. 

-phosphine  oxide,  95. 

-pyridines.    See  coUidinea. 

-succinic  acid,  505. 
Trimethylene,  370. 

bromide,  182,  183,  194,  370,  466. 

-carboxylic  acid,  168,  370. 

cyanide,  194. 

derivatives,  370. 

-diamine,  194. 

-glycol,  183. 
diacetate,  183. 
Trintro-benzene,   Sjrmmetrical,   448, 
484,  488. 

-butyxlylene,  448. 

-cellulose,  292,  293. 

-oxycellulose,  293. 

-phenol,  2:4:6-.    See  picric  acid. 
Trioses,  255,  260,  262,  283. 
Tripep tides,  314. 
Triphenyl-amine,  401,  405. 

-carbinolcarboxylic  acid,  454. 

-chloromethane,  515. 

-methane,  406,  423,  455,  509. 
dyes.     See  rosanilines. 

-methyl,  515. 
iodide.  515. 
peroxide,  515. 

-rosaniline  hydrochloride.  See  ani- 
line-blue. 
Tristearin,  189,  190,  315. 
Trithio-acetaldehyde,  144. 

-acetone.  144. 

-carbonic  acid,  348. 

-methylene,  343. 
Troostwyk.  Parts  van,  182. 
Tropic  acid,  5(55. 
Tropidinc,  565. 
Tropine,  565,  566. 
Trypanosomiasis,  414. 
Tryptophan,  312.  558.  559. 
Tul)e-fumjice.  S.  9. 
Turkov-re<l.  532. 

Tyrosine.    ;^()S.    310.    311.    313,    315, 
470. 
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U. 
Undecane,  41. 
Undecylenic  acid,  1^. 
Under-proof  spirit,  56,  57. 
Unimolecular  reactions,  122. 
Unsaturated  acids,  Monobasic,  166- 
172. 

alcohols,  163-165. 

aldehydes,  173-175. 

compounds,  146. 

dibasic  acids,  20^-215. 

halogen  compounds,  161-163. 

hydrocarbons,  145-160,  373,  438. 

ketones,  175,  176. 
Unsymmetrical  compounds,  381. 
Uraniimi  oxalate,  199. 
Urea,  1,  345,  348-353,  359,  362. 

W0-,  352. 

nitrate,  350,  351. 

oxalate,  351. 
UreTdes,  358. 
UreYdo-acids,  358. 
Urethane,  15,  354,  355. 
Urethanes,  354,  355. 
Uric  acid,  324,  358-364,  365. 

group,  358-367. 
Urine,  144,  349,  350,  353,  361. 
Urochloralic  acid,  254. 
Uviol  lamp,  439. 

V. 

Vacuum-distillation,  21,  22. 
Valency  of  carbon,  19,  20,  64,  101, 

141^152,  163,  515. 
Valeraldeh^de,  129. 

-ammonia,  iso-,  297. 
Valeric  acid,  62,  106,  115,  310. 

Active,  202,  227. 
Valerolacetone,  219. 
Valeryl-group,  107. 
Valine,  /-,  300,  311. 
Vanilla,  375,  473. 
Vanillin,  473. 
Vapour-density    apparatus,    Victor 

Meyer's,  12. 

Determination  of,  12,  13. 

Victor  Meyer's  method  for, 
12,  13. 
Vaseline.  3S,  30. 
Vegetable-fat*^,  34,  in. 

-ivorj'  nut.  269. 
Velocity  of  formation  of  tetra-alkyl- 

ammoniiim  iodides,  85. 
Vicinal  compounds,  381. 

ViLLIGKR.  334. 

Vinegar.    Clerman    or  Quick  process 
for.  KXS. 
-manufacture.  108. 
Vine-liee.  34S. 


Vinvl-acetic  acid,  168. 

alcohol,  163,  164. 

bromide,  161,  162,  163. 

chloride,  162,  163. 

-ethylene,  154. 

-group,  164. 
Violets,  176. 
Violuric  acid,  360. 
Vital  force,  1. 
Vitellin,  305. 
Volatile  fatty  acids.  111, 

VOLHARD,  342. 
Vorlander,  409. 
Vulcanization,  348. 

W. 
Waomore,  346. 
Walden,  228,  299,  300,  333. 

inversion,  299,  300. 
Walker,  James,  27,  350'. 
Walla  CH,  133. 
Wax,  66. 

Earth-,  39. 

Paraffin-,  39,  106,  112. 
Weak  hydrolysis,  320. 
Weigel.  20. 
Whey,  276. 
Whisky,  55. 
White  lead,  110. 

WiLFARTH,  8. 

WiLUAMsoN,  Ether-synthesis  of,  74. 

WiLLSTATTER,  565. 

Wme,  55,  laS. 

Spirits  of,  55. 
Wines,  Fortified,  55. 
Winkler,  96. 
WisucENUs,  250. 
Witt  450. 
W6HLER,  i,  2,  340,  350,  351. 

WOLLASTON,  312. 

Wood,  262,  292. 

-charcoal,  458. 

Combustion  of,  139. 

Distillation  of,  53. 

-spirit,  53,  143. 

-sugar.     See  xylose. 

-tar,  53. 
Woodruff.  471. 
WuRTZ,  23,  341. 

Fractionating-column  of,  23. 

X. 

Xanthic  acid,  349. 
Xanthine,  309,  361-364. 
Xantho-chelidonic  acid,  330-332. 

-proteVn-reaction,  304,  307,  310. 
Xylene,  w-,  387,  3S8,  481. 

0-.  388.  478. 

p-,  388,  481. 
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Xylenesulphonic  acids,  388. 
Xylenes,  385,  386,  476,  548. 
Xyiidines,  404. 
Xylitol,  191,  260,  263. 
Xylonic  acid,  263. 
Xyloee,  260,  262,  263,  272. 
Xylylene  bromide,  o-,  519. 
chloride,  o-,  470. 

Y. 
Yeast,  54. 

-cells,  54,  282,  283. 


Young,  Sydney,  23,  41,  42. 
Formula  of,  41,  42. 
Fractionating-column  of,  23. 


Z. 

Zinc  alkides,  97,  98,  103,  13C. 

ethide,  97. 

lactate,  225. 

methide,  97,  98,  130,  185. 

propide,  97. 
Zymase,  283. 
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